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"^HIS book deals with the excavations that were made in the DK and SD 
Areas of Mohenjo-daro during the four seasons 1927-31 and thus continues the 
three volumes edited by Sir John Marshall, entitled “ Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization In the former area I selected a part of the mound imme- 
diately adjacent to and east of the curious building with a large courtyard^ that 
was excavated by Mr. Dikshit in 1924-25 ; and that building^ together with the 
long trench that i\Ir. Dikshit named “ E ” formed the western and northern 
limits of the southern portion of our excavations. Following on this, we 
extended the area of operations towards the northern edge of the mound, at 
the same time carrying the excavation of a part of the southern portion to lower 
levels. Until and including the season 1926-27, the excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro were necessarily of a tentative character. Though they were extensive, 
no really deep digging was done, save for a trench here and there. After this 
preliminary phase, it seemed advisable to carry the excavation of a suitable 
area to such a depth as would help us to understand the growth of the city, and 
at the same time enable us carefuUy to examine the different levels with their 
associated objects, so that each might properly be compared with those below 
and above. 

Our large scale excavations of the DK Area were begun on December 22nd, 
1927 ; and throughout that season until March 9th, I had the valuable assistance 
of Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Assistant Superintendent of Archaeology for Explora- 
tion, and of IVIr. H. L. Srivastava, who was then a Scholar in the Department. 
In the following season, operations were resumed on October 24th, 1928, and 
termmated on March 26th, 1929. Again for a short time I had the aid of 
Mr. Majumdar, who eventually was deputed to work at Jhukar, some 16 miles 
from Mohenjo-daro, leaving Mr. Srivastava with me and also Mr. C. R, Roy, 
an anthropologist from Calcutta University, who remained throughout the 
season. Mr. Srivastava again assisted me during the seasons 1929-30 and 
1930-31. I have to thank these gentlemen cordially for the great help that they 
afforded me ; their duties were many and onerous. Thardcs are also due to 
Mr. K. N. Puri, Excavation Assistant, and Mr. Devi Dayal Mathur for their 
share in the work;® for the many line drawings in this book I am indebted to 
the former. Mr. S. Mukerji, Mr. Nawab-ud-Din and Mr. Muhi-ud-Din are 
responsible for the plans, which they so ably prepared under many difficulties. 

Mr. A. S. Hemmy, who comprehensively dealt with the weights in the 
preceding book on this site, in the present book reviews the more recently found 
weights from material supphed to him by myself. I have again to thank Khan 
Bahadur Muhammed Sana Ullah, Archaeological Chemist in India, for analyses 
and much help and advice in the determination of materials, and also IK M. A. 
Hamid for the careful cleaning and repair of the copper and other objects, for 
ascertaining numerous weights, and for the chemical examination of many 
substances. 

^ See IVIarahall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 251-4. 

2 Further excavation has demonstrated that in all probability this building was a khan. 

* Mr. Devi Dayal Mathur served one .season as Excavation Assistant. 

( xi j 
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Dr. L. Fermor, Director of the Geological Sui-vey of India, has afforded me 
great assistance in the identification of various rocks and minerals, and Lieut. - 
Col. R. S. Sewell and Dr. B. Prashad of the Zoological Survey of India have 
rendered invaluable help in the identification of zoological remains and shells. 
Dr. B. S. Guha of the same department has again dealt with the skeletal material 
in a chapter in this book. 

I have especially to thank Professor C. H. Desch, F.li.S., and Dr. E. S. Carey 
for the analyses of the copper and bronze and other metals ap])ended to 
the chapter on Silver, Copper, Bronze and I^ead Utensils and Other Objects. 
To ]VIr. Amarnath Gulati of the Cotton Technological Laboratory, Bombay, 
was entrusted the task of examining the textiles, and despite many difficulties 
owing to the minute quantity and extreme fragility of the material that was 
sent to him he has been able to identify most of the specimens. I cordially thank 
the Director General of Archaeology in India for his efforts in seeing this book 
through the press. To my wife I am indebted for valuable help that she has 
given me in reading through my manuscript and correcting the proofs. 

Labour . — The number of workers employed was at times as many as fiOO, 
the majority of them inhabitants of the villages around, who returned home 
at night or else made themselves booths of tamarisk and grass in the vicinity 
of the excavations. A number of Brahuis were also employed, who came from as 
far off as Kalat in Baluchistan. We found them to be exceptionally good workers 
and of stronger physique than the Sindhis. A sprinkling of Baluchis proved 
to be intermediate between the Sindhis and Brahuis in their powers of work. 

System of Levelling.— h\ order that our deep digging might be satisfactorily 
carried out, an extensive system of levelling was necessary. The levels of every 
building and of every well were therefore taken, especial attention being paid 
to door-siUs and pavements as being for purposes of stratification the most 
important parts of a building. In addition, both the locus and level of every 
object found, whether it was regarded at the time as important or not, were noted 
in order not only to correlate each object with the building in which it was found, 
but also to facilitate the study of the development of art and technique. As 
some thousands of objects were unearthed in the sections that we excavated, 
it may be thought that this procedure was unnecessarily laborious. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. The levelling instruments were set up early in the 'morn- 
ing and remained in position aU day ; and it was quite a simple matter to take 
the level of each object directly it appeared. 

There are, however, limitations to the deductions to be drawn from the 
levels at which objects are found. For instance, if a jar or a seal lies either below 
or at some distance above a pavement or door-sill, it is difficult to decide to what 
period it belongs. We, therefore, adopted the rule that all objects found in or 
near the foundations of a building be assigned to the period of that building 
rather than to the previous phase, unless they actually rested on the remains of 
a pavement of earlier date ; for it is more than probable that they were dropped 
or left behind when the foundations were being made. This rule proved to be 
generally applicable, especially in the ease of the better preserved houses but 
exceptions occurred, as I shall point out below. ’ 

Dating of Buildings and Finds .— dating of the houses and buildines 
to be described was the more dependent on careful levelling in that many of 
them, and we may say most of those of the Late Period, were built of bricks taken 
from buildings of earlier date. There may have been fashions in the sizes of 
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the bricks made at any given time, but they are difficult to determine. At 
Kish and other sites where sun-dried bricks were the rule, there was no possi- 
bility of their being got out whole for re-use elsewhere ; the size and shape of 
the bricks in any particular building are, therefore, some criterion of its age. 
The open spaces seen in the plans of the DK Area (Pis. XVI-XX) were practi- 
cally all depressions made in the search for bricks. And a stack of bricks against 
the eastern wall of the western wing of the Palace (Block 1) (PI. XVIII) provided 
eloquent proof of the collection of bricks from the lower levels to build the houses 
of later date. This stack included bricks of various sizes, to many of which 
the mud mortar still adhered. 

The great hollow, 15 ft. deep, where Blocks 1, 2 and 4 apj3roach each other 
(PI. XX) had been entirely filled up with broken jars of one particular type 
(PI. IV, 17, 18) ; it had been used as a potters dump when no more bricks were 
to be found there — a circumstance which explains why certain forms of pottery 
which we know to be of Late date were occasionally found in the Intermediate 
levels. Fortunately, these particular types of jar are easily assignable to their 
proper period, but the few seals that happened to be dropped into holes cannot 
as yet be so readily dated. It is only their association with the dumped pot- 
sherds that enables us to give them their correct age. 

Method of Numbering the Buildings.— -^eiore excavation, the ground was 
pegged out in squares of 100 feet, and it was from the nodal points that the build- 
ings were planned. These points were re-marked as required at lower and lower 
levels with the help of a theodolite. We soon found, however, that we could 
not use these squares, even if subdivided, for the identification either of the find- 
spots of the objects unearthed or of the positions of the rooms ; for frequently 
we found ourselves working in rooms with high walls on all sides, so that it would 
have required a very elaborate and time-wasting process to correlate the posi- 
tions of our finds with the squares. Accordingly we adopted the system 
of numbering rooms and walls. 

As soon as two or three walls of a room in the ixppermost occupation were 
cleared, a number was painted upon each, and these numbers were retained from 
the top of the mound to the lowest stratum that we excavated. Where walls 
were found not to rest on earlier masonry and had to be removed, the number 
was transferred to a wooden peg driven into the ground ; and this jjeg was lowered 
carefully as we descended.^ Even so, some difficulty was experienced in num- 
bering the buildings in the various plans, for many of the houses were found 
to have been altered in size and arrangement in successive occupations. To 
avoid any confusion, it was thought better not to change the numbering of a 
house, even when some of its rooms were taken over by neighbouring buildings. 

All the objects found were associated with the nearest peg or wall number ; 
their find-spots can, therefore, be identified within narrow limits from the card 
record by reference to the plans, in which the Block (Bl.) number should first 
be found, then the House (Ho.) number, in the close vicinity of which the find- 
spot lies, whether in room, courtyard, street or open space. To find a word 
to embrace all these last four situations is, however, impossible. The position 
of an object found in a street or lane is described, for instance, as “ Bet. Bis. 7 

1 It is well to note here that- wooden pegs cannot be employed in places where wood is scarce. 
In Mesopotamia, for instance, where the smallest pieces of wood are valued for use as tent-pegs, it 
would be unsafe to adopt this system. 
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and 8 (II) ”, i.e., m the close vicinity of House II, Block 8, and between Blocks 
7 and 8. 

For the whole of the work in the DK Area (G Section) one betich level was 
used ; its position is marked in PI. XX as on the northern wall of Rm. 27 of Ho. 
I, Bl. 9.^ This bench level is 178-7 ft. above mean sea-level. The bench-level 
used in the SD Area, viz., the top of the north-eastern corner of the Great Bath 
Building, is 180-9 ft. above mean sea-level. 

Stratification . — From the beginning, it was oiu* intention for convenience’ 
sake to deal with the G Section of the DK Area in the strata tabled in the first 
book on the excavations at Mohenjo-daro, i.e., three periods. Early, Inter- 
mediate and Late, each subdivided into three sub-periods or j^hases. The further 
knowledge derived from more extensive and deeper excavation and the close 
consideration of the new evidence obtained, together with the re-consideration 
of our former fiiids in the light of this new evidence, compel us, however, now 
to conclude that rightfully the so-called “ Late III Phase ” should be regarded 
as the uppermost stratum of the Intermediate Period. The evidence that the 
Late III Phase was in absolute continuity with the Intermediate I Phase, but 
that it was itself terminated by a complete evacuation of the city on the occa- 
sion of a great flood, is indubitable, as a perusal of these pages wiU show. It 
is the Ijate II Phase that marks the real beginning of the Late Period of the city’s 
history. 

There is also strong evidence that the Intermediate III Phase should really 
be regarded as the last phase of the Early Period. It was brought to an end by 
the earlier of the two floods of which we have evidence, and for a time the city 
lay deserted until with the beginning of the Inteimediate II Phase the period 
of its greatest development and prosperity <;ommenced.- 

The various periods quite definitely cannot be regarded as separate “ cul- 
tures ”, for the results of our excavations all go to show that the inhabitants of 
the upper levels were of the same race and possessed the same civilization as 
those of the lower strata. We penetrated in one place (Block 7) (PI. XVI) well 
below the average water-level in the soil and found there remains of the self- 
same culture ; and though we did not even then reach virgin ground® owing to 
the very considerable rise in the water-level since ancient times, there is no reason 
to think that the people who founded the city were not of the same race as those 
who inhabited it throughout its history. 

The table below states the average levels of the various occupations in the 
DK mound according to the original naming of the strata, which, it will be 
understood, cannot well be changed at this juncture : — 

Late {Upperfnost) Period. 

Phase 1(a). Owing to denudation is very rarely represented in the DK 
Area. Ranges from 0-86 ft. above to 3-2 ft. below datum level. 

Phase 1(6). Door-sills and pavements average 5 ft. below datum. 

Phase II. Do. average 7 ft. below datum. 

Phase III. Do. average 9' 9 ft. below datum. 

^ Marked on the plan 'with a star. 

2 It should be remembered, however, that we know little of the early levels, 
ex n ^ whether it wll ever be possible to reach the lowest levels without incurring very great 
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Intermediate Period. 

Phase I. Door-sills and pavements average 13 ft. below datum. 

Phase II. Do. average 15 • 9 ft. below datum. 

Phase III. Do. average 20*4 ft. below datum. 

Early Period. 

Phase I. Average level not yet certain, but probably about 24 ft. below 
datum. 

Phase II. Average level not yet ascertained. 

Phase III. Average level not yet ascertained. 

The average levels given were worked out over large areas, taking into con- 
sideration also the levels of the drains in the streets, most of which received 
smaller channels from the houses on either side (Pis. Ill, c ; XI, c ; XLIV, d ; 
etc.). As these drains could not have been above street-level at the period 
when they were in use, each provides a datum, as it were, with which to cor- 
relate the adjacent door-sills. These street drains, of course, sloped in order 
that the water might run away, but the drop rarely affects our general results. 
The actual levels of the door-sills and pavements, especially the former, have 
been all-important in the calculation of the levels of the different occupations. 
As we dug down, we left the majority of the door-sills high in the air, and it is 
readily recognisable in what periods the doors were bricked up and the house 
walls raised (Pis. XII, a ; XXX, a, b ; XXXV, g ; XXXVII, c, e ; XL, a, b, c ; 
XLI, f). A most useful check on the levels of the various phases is provided by 
the masonry of the weUs, on the outsides of most of which there are distinguish- 
able the levels from which they were raised from time to time (Pis. XXVI, b; 
XXXV, b; XXXVI, a; XXXVII, d, g; XLI, b, f). 

Where a room had never been paved or the brick floor had been removed to 
serve the same purpose at a higher level — a not uncommon occurrence — we were 
often able to decide the actual floor level from the footing on one or more sides 
of the room. Many of these footings were due to economy; the masonry below 
them cannot always be strictly described as foundations, for it mainly consisted 
of the lower portions of thick walls of earlier buildings and was not specially 
built. Even w^hen an attempt was made to align the new wall with the older 
one beneath, it was not always entirely successful, and it is seldom difficult 
to see the join between the earher and later masonry, very often as a prominent 
ledge. When using an old wall as a foundation, the mason was sometimes 
averse to placing his new wall direct upon the old. He preferred to spread a 
layer of mud along the top of the older wall, in some cases as much as 1 • 5 ins. 
thick. I have seen the same thing done by Egyptian masons of to-day, probably 
with the idea of obtaining an exact level for the new wall. At all events, at 
Mohenjo-daro this layer of soil often serves to show from what level the walls 
were raised. On the western side of Low Lane a layer of thin sMces of burnt 
brick is seen in the waU of House II of Block 8 ; this layer decreases in thick- 
ness towards the north where it peters out and the new masonry of the Late III 
Phase rests directly on that of the previous occupation. 

Contrary to our expectations, the ground levels of the houses of any one 
phase in the DK Area are strikingly imiform. They show that even in the Late 
Period this portion of the DK mound was fairly flat. Moreover, only buildings of 
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the Intermediate Period remained in the most denuded parts of the mound ; 
for instance, in the south-eastern corners of Blocks 3 and 5 (PI. XX), where the 
presence of wide streets on the east and south led to an unusual amount of 
weathering. 

It will be noticed in the above table that there is a difference of roughly 
3 ft. between the levels of the successive strata from the Late II down to the 
Intermediate II Phase, but that a greater distance separates the Intermediate 
II and III Phases. This increased difference is probably accounted for by a 
great flood that took place at this time ; of this flood we have evidence in trenches 
cut in the low ground just beyond our excavations, a subject which is dealt with 
in the chapter on the City and its Environs, Duration and Date. Reference is 
also made to this flood in the descriptions of the various blocks. 

Quite independently. Sir John Marshall had, I found, worked out the average 
levels of the Indiis Valley buildings below the earliest Buddhist pavement of the 
Stupa mound C and his results are in very close accord with mine, although he 
had only a limited number of walls from which to obtain his data, whereas I was 
able to cover a very wide area. The only important difference between our two 
tables is that Sir John Marshall puts his sixth stratum (Intermediate III Phase) 
at 18 to 19 ft. below datum, whereas in the DK mound it averages 20-4 ft. below. 
It should be noticed that Sir John’s datum level was the earliest Buddhist pave- 
ment, whereas that adopted in the DK Area was of necessity considerably lower. 
The Stupa and the buildings beneath it were, moreover, at a very high level owing 
to the presence of a stratum of mud-brick, some 20 ft. thick, between the Early 
I and Intermediate III levels in the Stupa mound. The important point, however, 
is not the actual levels so much as the distances of the various periods and sub- 
periods below the datum adopted in each case, and the intervals between them. 

It should be clearly understood that there may have been a certain amount 
of overlapping of the levels of the various phases. We had no undisturbed 
^ound or sterile layers to help us to distinguish between the various phases. 
Doubtless, many houses fell down and were re-erected at rather higher levels on 
the old walls that were only more or less roughly cleared for the purpose. In a 
continuous occupation with only comparatively brief desertions of the site in times 
oi flood, the corresponding levels of different parts of the site would not, as far as 
1 can see, have varied to any considerable extent. 

It shovdd also be noted that the whole site was built of burnt brick, a material 
hat IS not so liable to decay as sun-dried brick. Where houses are built of the 
latter material, mud is washed down from the walls by rain, which entails frequent 
repair and also raises the levels of the streets. For these reasons, I have given in 
he text the datum levels of all the important doorways and drains ; though they 
may seem redundant in many cases, they will be of assistance to those who wish 
to make an analysis of the site for themselves. 

Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 124. This lowest Buddhist pavement was 199 ft 
above mean sea-level. ■' ' 
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THE CITY AND ITS ENVIRONS, DURATION AND DATE. 

Environs o! the City. 

The geographical position of Mohenjo-daro and the general characteristics 
of the neighbouring country were fully described by Sir ,lohn Marshall in the 
first book on the site. But further and more detailed examination of the imme- 
diate surroundings has added considerably to our knowledge of the general his- 
tory of the city and shed new light on the conditions in which its citizens lived, 
their avocations and mode of life. 

In the search for possible fortifications, gates, and a city wall, early in 1931 
we cut a deep trench through an irregular mound (PI. VIII, H, situated about 
100 yards beyond and slightly to the east of the point where the northern end 
of First Street debouches into the plain (PI. I, 164). The extent of this mound 
just above the level of the plain is some 200 ft., E.-W., b}^ 170 ft., N.-S., but it 
is, of course, much larger in area below the present surface of the alluvium. At 
its highest part which is now 13 ft. below datum, there is a depth of nearly 16 ft. 
of rubbish. This mound was found to consist solely of broken pottery, ashes and 
humus, of which the latter seems to be the product of decayed vegetable matter ; 
there were no traces of tnasonry except deep down near the water-level in the 
soil. 


This rubbish heap, for it is nothing else, jjrovides yet further evidence that 
the sanitation of the city was carefully looked after. Though it was not so far 
removed from the houses as to comply with modern requirements, the idea of 
removing rubbish was clearly acted upon ; and, moreover, it is quite possible 
that if the dump had been situated further away, it would not have been gene- 
rally used. Perhaps the chief value of this rubbish heap from the archceologist’s 
point of view is that it fixes the northern limit of the city during the Intermediate 
Period, when the latter was clearly at the zenith of its prosperity and importance. 
Several seals (PI. LXXXII, Nos, 687-92), copper tablets, rings and bangles were 
found in the course of digging this trench (DK Area, H Section), which had doubt- 
less been accidentally dropped and lost. 

With a view to a more detailed exploration of the low ground outside the 
northern entrance of the city, I then had a number of trenches cut in a line at 
right angles to the perijjhery of the mound, to a distance of well over 500 feet 
from it and jjassing across the previously cut trench in the rubbish mound. In 
the course of this work we came across parts of buildings of good though now 
ruined masonry, but it was unfortunately impossible in several cases to ascertain 
the level of their foundations owing to the water-level being reached on Janiiary 
13th, 1931, at a depth of 34-2 ft. below datum. In the limited view afforded by 
these trenches, we were unable to determine the purpose of these buildings, but 
quite clearly none of them had ever formed part of the walls or fortifications of 
the city. We did, however, find incontrovertible pioof that this low ground 

1 This mound is denoted bv the letter H. 
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outside the city was flooded on more than one occasion. In fact, the stratifica- 
tion of the soil in these trenches has proved illuniinatino;. By it a considei’ahle 
light has been thrown on the condition of the l')uildings that have been explored 
layer by layer in the neighboui’ing mound and elsewhere in the city. 

In the second trench (PI. VIII, H. 2), which is about 40 feet from the I)K 
mound, the stratification from above downwards is as follows : — 

(a) A band of disintegrated brick, reddish in colour, from ground level (19 
feet below datum) to about 22 ft. below datum, i.e., some 3 ft. thick. 

(b) Sandy clay, deposited by flood; about 2 ft. thick; 22-4 ft. below datum. 

(c) Disintegrated brick ; about 2 ft. thick. 

(cl) A layer of rubbish (broken brick, potsherds, ashes and humus), not quite 
so deep. The bottom of this layer declines towards the nortli at tlie rate of about 
2 ft. in 24 ft. 

(e) A thick lied of stiff elay, deposited by flood, roughly 7 ft. in thickness 
above water-level ; its actual depth could not be ascertained owing to water-level 
being reached at 33-7 ft. below datum. 

In this trench, then, we have definite evidence of two floods, one of which 
occurred at the level 22-4 ft. below datum, and the other earlier still. As the 
ground outside the city must always have been considerably lower than the street 
levels, these floods would hardly have penetrated into the streets themselves 
unless of course the water was v^ery high. But that they seriously affected the 
buildings is proved by the subsidences revealed by our excavations. The walls 
of the Intermediate III Phase in some cases suffered badly from subsidence, and 
that this period was brought to an end by the saturation of the mound by per- 
colation is proved by even such comparatively light structures as jiavements 
having collapsed also.^ The avenrge level of the pavements and door-sills of the 
Intermediate III Phase is 20-4 ft. below datum, and if we allow 3 ft. or more of 
foundations below this level, the layer of soil between them and the lower band 
of clay, whose upper surface averages 26-7 ft. below datum, was not very consi- 
derable (about 3-3 ft.), and it must have been completely water-logged. Some 
of the walls of the Intermediate III Phase are, of course, probably built upon 
older masonry as foundations. This would not, however, affect the position at all, 
for the stability of the upper walls would depend on that of the walls below. 

It would seem that on the re-occupation of the city after this first great flood, 
the large mound of rubbish referred to above came into being over a period cor- 
responding with about three phases of occupation. 

The second flood which deposited a layer of sandy clay," some 2 ft. thick, 
we must correlate with the end of the Late III Phase, at which time the city 
seems to have been entirely deserted. After its re-occupation, the type of house 
erected was in general very poor and the art of building steadily deteriorated to 
the end of the period. 


^ It should be observed that burnt-briek ma.sonry and brick debris act as a very effective sponge, 
in which moisture will creep up a long way above water-level. 

2 This deposit has naturally been less compacted by pressure than the older one. 
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The most northerly trench (PI. VIII, H, 8) — the last to he cut — shows the 
second flood deposit superimposed upon the layer of rubbish. There are no layers 
of disintegrated brick, as this pit is 574 ft. away from the edge of the DK mound. 
Here the ground level is 22-6 ft. below datum and the band of water-laid sandy 
clay extends to 32 ft. below datum, i.e., it is over 9 ft. thick. The refuse layer 
here is composed of clay containing numbers of potsherds, which suggests that 
water was still standing in this region when the city was re-occupied after the 
earlier flood, and that rubbish was shot here in the first place with the idea of fill- 
ing up what was probably a water-filled hollow, from which material for brick- 
making had possibly been taken in earlier days.^ In the neighbourhood of each 
village in the plains of modern India there is the “ tank ”, whence came the clay 
for making the bricks required to build the village. What lies below the layer of 
rubbish in this trench we unfortunately could }iot ascertain, as water-level was 
reached at 34-2 ft. below datum. The variation of the water-level in the two 
pits described is accounted for, partly by the texture of the strata or even the 
caving-in of the sides of one of the pits, and partly by the slight difference in the 
time of excavation ; in the early months of the year, the seejiage level sinks fairly 
rapidly. 

During the season 1928-29, similar trenches had been cut, but not carried 
down to water-level, in the low, flat ground south-east of the DK Area.- Here 
we first found a uniform stratum to a depth of 4*7 ft. of decomjwsed brick that 
had been washed down from the mound. Below this was a band of sandy clay, 
some 2 ft. in thickness, whose base averaged 26 ft. below datum, which, it should 
be noticed, fairly closel}^ agrees in thickness and level with the upper dejjosit of 
water-laid clay found in the trenches on the northern side of the mound. 

Similar bands of water-laid clav Avere also seen in the sides of a verv large 

*' »/ tv 

trench that we excavated during the season 1927-28 between the “ L ” mound and 
the large group of buildings on the southern slope of the Stupa mound, for the 
purpose of discovering whether there were once any buildings betw een the tAvo. 
The surface of the ground at this point A\ as 22-2 ft. beloAv datum,® and the upper- 
most stratum Avas a band of disintegrated brick, 1 ft. thick, beneath which Avas 
a layer of sandy clay, some 1 ft. 7 ins. in thickness. BcIoaa' this AA^as another thick 
layer of disintegrated brick, evidently Avashed dowm from the sides of the tAvo 
mounds. And at 27-6 ft. beloAv datum, aa^c came ujjon a second flood deposit, at 
least 7 ft. thick, and probably more, of a A-ery closely packed clay mixed Avith 
potsherds,'‘ Avhich clearly corresponds with the similar layer found in joit H, 8, of 
the northern line of trenches already described. The IcA-els of both these strata 
of Avmter-laid clay are loAv^er than in the northern trenches, probably because there 
must always haAm been a certain amount of scouring here by the Avater that poured 
dowm from the mounds on either side. As the croAv flies, this trench is situated 
some 900 yards from the trenches north of the DK Area and it is, therefore, of 
great value as providing corroborative eAudence of the occurrence of at least tAvo 
floods during the history of the city. 

1 I should mention here that excellent burnt bricks are still made at Mohenjo-daro from the 
alluvial soil. 

2 Between this mound and the Stupa mound. 

3 178-7 ft. above sea-level. 

* This trench was not carried down to water-level. 
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To the north-east of the Great Court (Bl. lU in PI. VI) in tlie SD Area, xvhcrc 
a small amount of excavation was done in an earlier season, a deep deposit ot 
sandv clay was also found on the outer side of what may be a small fort on the 
city Vail (Site No. 3 in PI. I). This building has several teatures ol unusual in- 
terest, including curious triangular-shaped projections, a 14 ft. thick outer wall, 
stairways leading up to rooms on a platform reared high upon a solid mnd-bnck 
core, and a staircase on the outside, whose descent we followed right down to tlie 
water-level in the soil. It was intended to examine this fortress-Iike structure 
and the curious ghat-Mke staircase outside it for decisive evidence in support of 
the suo-gestion of the late Mr. R. D. Banerji that the river, or a branch of it, wash- 
ed the"^ city wall at this point. Unfortunately, excavations had to be suspended 
just as we were working towards this point along the top of what we are inclined 
to think was a part of the city wall.' It is to be hoped that at some future diRe 
this important piece of excavation will lie completed and the topography of this 
most interesting part of the site elucidated. 

IMeanwhile, the evidence for the presence of the river, or a branch of it, close 
beside the city in this neighbourhood is as follows : — 


(1) The ground immediately west of the apparent fort with its descending 
staircase reaching to below the present water-level in the soil is of a different 
cpiality from the general alluvium in the neighbourhood. The respective charac- 
ters of the two may be summarised thus : — 


Apparent river bed. 

Grey. 

Very compact ; hard walking. 

.Surface remarkably smooth, almost shiny in 
place.s ; does not readily break up into loose 
dust. 

Pampas grass. 


j General alluvium. 

! Yellowish. 

1 Loo.se in texture ; very soft going. 

I Surface cakes after rain, but soon blisters with 
i the crystallisation of salt and breaks up into 
I a deep layer of fine dust. 

1 .Short jungle gra.s.s. 


This strip of soil of roughly even width has been followed northwards from 
the camp to the Dokri-Hasan Wahn road which it crosses at a slant from N.-W. 
to S.-E., with the middle limb of a double bend almost coinciding with the road 
for a hundred yards or so, at a distance of 4| miles from Dokri railway station. 
The curved banks are still quite perceptible, though much denuded by wind 
and weather. Between this point and the camp, branches and backwaters 
of the stream cross the modern^illespie Wah, which runs almost at right angles 
to the road, at four different points. In neither width nor the disposition of 
its various channels and branches does it follow that the river of the time of 
Mohenjo-daro was similar to the surface indications of the river of more recent 
days. But the Indus to-day swings backwards and forwards in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient city in most uncertain fashion, and an earlier bed is liable to 
be followed by the river itself, or a branch of it, after any summer’s flood. The 
old river bed on which stand the bungalow and other buildings of the camp is 
comparatively narrow ; but in ancient days the river, if it ran here, may well have 
been considerably wider and more important. 


^ The chain of little mounds north of Site No. .3 in PI. I. 
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It should be mentioned here that some deejj dug-outs cut temporarily to house 
some of the labourers in the early days of the excavations at Mohenjo-daro also 
showed that the plain west of the Stupa mound consists entirely of water-deposited 
clay. The iisual bands of disintegrated brick present in the other trenches do not 
appear in the sides of any of these dug-outs, even near the surface of the ground. 

(2) The disastrous subsidence of the buildings to the north and north-west 
of the Stupa mound together with the northern end of Main Street (Pis. I; IV, f) 
points to the close neighbourhood of an easy channel for the approach of flood- 
w^ter. Such would have been provided by the sweep of the early river bed in a 
harbour-like bay along the west of the city wall and round the northern part of 
the Stupa and SD mounds. So great was this subsidence that as its cause the 
force of a stream rather than slow i^ercolation is suggested.^ 

(3) Seals of Indus Valley workmanship have been and are being found in 
some numbers in the Sumerian cities. It is tempting to think that trade was 
carried on between the Indus Valley cities and distant Sumer partly at least by 
sail rather than solely by caravan across what may have been not wholly friendly 
territory. The sea -board must also have been considerably nearer in the days 
of prosperity of the ancient city than now. as it is known to have been at IT in 
the third millennium B. C. 

Until further data is secured I do not think it is desirable to correlate the 
floods at Mohenjo-daro with those of which evidence has been found by Woolley 
and others in Mesopotamia. The great flood at Ur occurred before Phases II 
and III of the Al-’Ubaid Period,- some considerable time apparently before the 
period of the earliest strata that we have reached at Mohenjo-daro. M. Watelin 
has, however, found traces of a flootl at Kish, which Woolley definitely states 
cannot be correlated with the Ur flood, and which may have occurred at the 
same time as the second flood at Mohenjo-daro, that we date to the end of the 
Late III Phase. The question of the synchronization of these floods is perhaps 
better left for the present to the meteorologist, though I venture to think that 
heavy rains may conceivably have helped to cause great floods simultaneously 
in the two great river valleys. Evidence there is of both countries suffering from 
unusually high floods in the same year sometime in the 14th century A. D. f 
and in 1929, the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris and Indus all suffered the worst floods 
in a long period of years. 

Late in the autumn of 1931 (November 3rd), we commenced the excavation 
of a chain of small mounds running N. to S. to the north of Site 3 in PI. I. After 
a week’s work with three gangs, we had partially uncovered what looked suspi- 
ciously like a portion of a city wall with a small gateway. But, most unfortunately, 
owing to the financial depression we were compelled to discontinue this 
interesting piece of excavation at the end of the month. It is imj^ossible to give 
a satisfactory plan at this stage of the digging but a long line of wall of unusual 
thickness, some 30 ft., that was apparently constructed of burnt brick to the 
very core, certainly merits further examination. 

^ For further particulars of this subsidence, see Chapter II on the SI) Area. 

^ Antiquaries Journal, vol. X, pp. 339-40. 

•’ See also Frankfort in Arcliceology and the Sumerian Problem, p. 49. 

* See Sir John Marshall in Mohenjo-daro ami the Imlus Civilization, p. 6. 
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The Decline of the City. 

The masonry of the Late Period, and especially of Phases Ib and la, is mostly 
poor as compared with that of the Intermediate Period ; in general the further 
we dug down into the mound, the better the masonry and the larger the build- 
ings that we found. There appears to have been little room during the Late 
Period for expansion on the mounds themselves, ‘ and any new houses built on 
the lower ground around would, of course, have been subject to the risk of 
inundation by the dreaded floods. Consequently, as the population grew and at 
the same time the rise in level of the city restricted its expansion, the larger 
houses were in many cases subdivided, probably to accommodate separate groups 
of the original family.- Towards the end of the Late Period, the whole of the 
southern portion of the G Section of the DK mound became an artisans' quarter, 
many of whose inhabitants were potters, for no less than six kilns, including 
one in the middle of Central Street, were found in this comparatively small area, 
and others have probably been destroyed by deniidation. This quarter of 
Mohenjo-daro, if not the whole of the city, must by this time have declined 
greatly in social standing and organization, for it is difficult to imagine that the 
city authorities — if they still wielded any authority — would have allowed potters 
to practise their craft within the conflnes of the city. Throughout the East, 
the potter is put outside a city so that the smoke of his kilns shall not annoy 
other people. Moreover, fuel is more easily procurable there. We have, indeed, 
come upon a striking example of the decay of a once honourable city, the cause 
of which we suspect to be the vagaries of the Indus rather than pressure by 
invaders, of whose existence we have, in fact, little positive evidence.® 

It does not follow that the floods of which there is evidence caused any great 
loss of life. But even two feet or so of water round the city annually for weeks 
at a time would soon have led to its evacuation by the wealthier classes ; for it 
would have been difficult to move in and out of the city, and the transport of o'oods 
would have been impossible without the aid of boats. Flood-water nearly reached 
the mounds of Mohenjo-daro in the summer of 1929,^ and it may well have been 
an annual event towards the end of the Late Period. The poorer people, perhaps 
more attached to their homes, would naturally have remained behind and carried 
on as best they might ; to them it would have been no great hardship to wade in 
and out of the city at certain seasons of the year, as the fellahin of Egypt used to 
do when the annual inundation of the Nile made little islands of their villages. 

The Date and Duration of the City. 

On the question of the interval of time that elapsed between the building 
of the earliest level that we have been able to reach and the final abandonment 


1 Reference to PI. XX will show that though there was a certain amount of unoccupied space 
it could not be built upon owing to the great holes made in the search for bricks. These large hollows 
would have collected seepage water, and though attempts were made in the Late Period to fill them 
up with pottery refuse, the task proved too great. 

2 This is often done in the East to-day. 

3 p e skeletons found in the street between Blocks lOA and 11 and those on the staircase in 

Block 8A are thought to be those of people murdered by smaU parties of raiders from the heights 
ol Baluchistan. ® 


« A flood caused by the bursting of the Shyok ice dam still further raised the level of 
already swollen by excessive rains in Baluchistan. 


a river 
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of the city, it is at present impossible to be very definite, though the evidence 
available is rapidly accumulating. Recent discov^eries by Dr. Frankfort at Tell 
Asmar in Mesopotamia show that the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro were probably 
contemporary with certain buildings which he has excavated and on very good 
evidence has attributed to the Dynasty of Akkad, i.e., 2,500 B. C.^ The principal 
object of interest to India found in those excavations is a cylinder seal, obviously 
of Indian workmanship, bearing the incised figures of elephant, rhinoceros, and 
gharial or fish-eating crocodile — animals that are j^eculiar to India and are not 
found in Mesopotamia.^ With this seal, other objects apparently Indian in origin 
were pieces of bone inlaj" of a peculiar shape.® Very possibly, then, we shall 
have to amend our provisional dating of the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro, 2,750 
B. C.,^ to about 2,500 B. C. on the strength of Dr. Frankfort’s finds until further 
evidence, which I have no doubt will be forthcoming from Mesopotamia, is avail- 
able. But here it might be noted that, although seals of Indian origin are of 
almost frequent occurrence at the ancient Sumerian sites, only three seals of the 
characteristic cylindrical shape of the Sumerian seals have been fouftcl at 
Mohenjo-daro (No. 78 at the level —5-9 ft.; No. 376 at —11-8 ft.; and No. 488 
at —14-5 ft.)'. All three, it will be observed, come from the upper strata, and no 
seals of this shape have, to my knowledge, been found at Harapj^a. 

v/ The dating of the lower levels is also brought within sight by a remarkably 
fortunate find. This is a fragment of a vessel of a greenish-grey stone (chlorite- 
schist) that was unearthed at the level 28 •! ft. below datum (PI. CXLII, 45) ; 
it has an intricate matting pattern carved upon it that is exactly duplicated on 
a double jar found at Susa and dated to the Second Period of that site.^ The 
dating of Susa II has, however, not been finally settled. C. J. Gadd would assign 
it to the “ centuries between 3,000 and 2,600 B. C.”“ M. de Mecquenem dates it 
to c. 2,700 B. C.,^ and M. Contenau between 3,000 and 2,800 B. C.'" The mean of 
these dates is about 2,800 B. C.,® which in conjunction with the new dating for 
the uppermost levels allows some three hundred years between the uppermost 
and the lowest attainable levels of Mohenjo-daro. 

It might be thought that a longer period of time is postulated by the many 
successive strata that have been laid bare between these limits. And the argu- 
ment may be advanced that burnt-brick buildings would obviously last longer 
than those made of mud-brick. They probably would under favourable cir- 
cumstances. But those who have seen the rapid crumbling of burnt brick under 
the action of salt, even after quite a small shower of rain, will readily realize 
what great damage water and damp can do to buildings so imj)regnated with 

1 Tell Asmar and Khafaje, Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago. 

^ The Times, March 26, 1932. 

^ For these, see Frankfort in Ann. Bibl. Indian Arch., 1932, pi. I (f). 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indies Civilization, pp. 102-7. 

® Contenau, Manuel d’ Archeologie Orientate (1927), p. 276. fig. 169. Several other specimens 
have been found at Kish. Field, Antiquity. 1933, pp. 84-5, pi. II. 

® The Times, Jan. 3, 1931. 

^ Antiquity, Sept. -Dec., 1931, p. 340. 

8 From a private communication. 

9 Which is also the date attributed bj' Watelin to the specimens found at Kish. 
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salt as those of Mohenjo-daro.’ The assignation, therefore, of roughly fort\" 
to fifty years to each phase is not, I think, an unduly cautious estimate. 

It should be clearly understood that the city was not necessarily deserted 
between these various “ occupations or phases ”, though we have strong 
evidence to show that it was temporarily abandoned at the close of the Inter- 
mediate III Phase and again at the end of the Late III Phase. Owing to the 
throwing out of rubbish from houses, to mud being washed down from the walls 
and roofs, to the decay of brickwork through the action of salt, and the de])osit 
of alluvium by wind, a steady rise in the general level of the city took place 
throughout its occupation ; and this necessitated the raising of the walls, floors 
and roofs whenever the difference between the floor level of the houses and of the 
streets outside became inconvenient. We have found nothing which woidd 
have served to prevent the inpouring of water from the streets into the houses at 
times of heavy rain ; and examination of the average levels of the various strata 
will show that the inhabitants were in general spurred by discomfort to readjust 
their houses when the street level had ris^en some 2 ft. 8 ins. 

^ I have seen a brick crumble to powder the first fine day after rahi, and the tops of walls are 
oouverted into a layer of dust within a week. This process goes on witli every fall of rain and is 
already bringing about the filling up of the hou.ses excavated in the first seasons of work upon the 
site. Salt may not. however, have been so prevalent at Mohenjo-daro in ancient days as it is now. 



C hap ter II. 


SD AREA. 

Between the Buddhist stupa, with its surrounding monastic buildings, and 
the Great Bath,^ a considerable stretch of ground which sloped upwards to the 
east presented interesting possibilities. Accordingly, in the late autumn of 
1927, we began excavations there and in a comparatively short time a very large 
building was unearthed, which appears in PI. VI as Block 1 and sections A-B 
and C-D. Following on this work, the unexcavated area to the north of the 
Great Bath was examined and a building of unusual interest (PI. VI, Block 6) was 
discovered which seems from its nature to have been closely associated with 
the Great Bath. A tentative examination of the sfround to the north and west 
of Block 6 showed the presence on it of Buddhist structures built upon already 
ancient Indus Valley buildings with material taken from others near by. 

The bench mark- from which the levels in these excavations were deter- 
mined was 180-9 ft. above mean sea-level, i.e., 2-2 ft. above the datum level 
employed for the DK Area. It would have been desirable, of course, to have 
used the same datum level for the two areas, but this course could not be adopted 
for the reason that the greater part of the complex of mounds forming the SD 
Area was definitely higher than the DK and other areas. As the mean sea-levels 
of these datum points are given, the levels in the two areas can easily be compared. 

Block 1 {Pis. II, a, c, cl; VI ; VII). 

Block 1 is separated from the Stupa buildings by a weU-defined street, that 
we have named Divinity Street, which is 6 ft. 9 ins. wide at its northern end and 
increases to 10 ft. 4 ins. wide at the other end.^ The walls on either side of this 
street even now stand over 12 ft. high in places (PI. II, a). A well-constructed 
drain runs a considerable distance along the eastern side and then crosses over 
to follow the western side of the street. This drain, whose channel averages 
10 ins. wide by 1 ft. 8 ins. dee}}, slopes towards the north with a drop of 5-2 ft. 
in level.* It receives five tributaries from Block 1, but apparently none from the 
eastern side of the street, except through a lane, 4 ft. 8 ins. wide, that enters it 
at its northern end. In Divinity Street a seal, No. 701 (SD 3192 ; PI. LXXXII), 
was found at the level — 1 • 1 ft., and the white stone marble (SD 3215 ; PI. LXXI, 
8) at — 1-0 ft. An alabaster pedestal (PI. LXXI, 21) from the level +3-6 ft. 
should perhaps be regarded as not contemporaneous with the roughly built dwell- 
ings at that level. 

1 For descriptions of both, see JI oh en jo-da ro and the Indus Civilization, Chaps. IX and X. 

2 This bench mark was situated on the north-eastern corner of the Great Bath building. 

® So called from the almost certahi pre.sence of a sacred buibliug to the east of it, and the tindhig 
of the steatite figure of a horned deity at the level -j-l-T ft. in the lane itself (PI. LXXXII, 7). This 
figure is only 0- 58 in. high. 

* The base of its channel at the northern end is 4- 1 ft. below datum. 

( 9 ) 


4 
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Main Street to the west of Block 1 (PI. Ill, a, c) will be separately clescri- 
bed. On the north, this block is separated from the partially excavated Block 
10 by a lane, 4 ft. wide, which had been partially demolished about the end of 
the Late Period ; and to the south of it there is an open space at the meeting of 
four streets. 

Block 1 has a very complicated apj^earance in the plan in PI. VI, for the 
reason that every wall that was excavated is shown, whatever its date. As 
none of the later walls have been removed, it has not been possible to make a 
separate plan for each level, as in the excavation of the Southern Portion of the 
DK Area. But to simplify matters, a separate plan has been prepared of the 
walls of Late date (PI. VII), and it is to this plan that reference is made in des- 
cribing the buildings. 

Including the small strip at its northern end, this block was evident^ one 
large building, averaging 230-7 ft. long by 78-5 ft. wide, for every part of it except 
the strip on the north was accessible from the entrance vestibule (55) on the 
east. Whether there was another main entrance from Main Street we can- 
not tell, owing to the great dilapidation of the wall on that side of the Imilding. 
But it seems unlikely, as there is no entrance hall there similar to the many- 
doored apartment 55. 

In view of its close proximity to the presumably sacred building that lies 
beneath the stiipa, I would suggest that Block 1 was once the residence of a very 
high official, possibly the high priest himself, or perha])s a college of priests, to 
which purpose, it will be seen, this important block was well adapted. This 
great structure, which we have named the Collegiate Building, was longer even 
than the Great Bath building across Main Street to the west and it must have 
been of exceptional importance. Not only was it of remarkable extent, but it 
was one single architectural unit, not a composite of several dependent units. 
Again, the fenestrated walls of the main court were obviously copied from those 
in the Great Bath building. And its well built outer walls, in some places over 
4 ft. thick, which on account of their batter must have been even more massive 
in the lower levels, are obviously those of a building of unusual character which 
Ijrobably stood two or more storeys high. The objects found in this block, un- 
fortunately, do not assist us very much in determining its purpose. A seal. 
No. 698 (8D 30.58 ; PI. LXXXII) was found at the level +0-1 ft. in the fenestrated 
court and an amuletic clay bulla (8D 3074; PI. LXXI, 14) in room 18, 19 at 
+ 1-7 ft. An unfinished limestone statue (SD 2781; PI. LXXI, 30-32) found 
in the 8. W. corner of the fenestrated court (61) at the level ft. was very 

probably in process of being carved when the building had to be abandoned owing 
to the flood which took place at the end of the Late III Phase. Other objects 
found in the same court at slightly higher levels are less ecclesiastical in character, 
and comprise a fine limestone mace-head (SD 2782; PI. LXXI, 22), 3-2 ins’ 
in diameter, a faience ball (8D 2705; PI. LXXI, 9), and a gamesman (’sD 3010 • 
PI. LIII, 59) of the same material. ’ 

By this time, the main court of this once important and dignified building 
was cluttered up with grain bins and other structures of very inferior masonry 
cooking-places among them, of the people who re-occupied the city after the 
flood (PL II d). Of this later period were the objects found in room 56 at the 
level -fS-l ft.— a black stone ball (SD 2715, a; PI. LXXI, 10), and gamesmen 
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of chalcedony (SD 2715; PL LIII, 58) and shell (SD 2703; PI. LIII, 61) res- 
pectively. A fragment (SD 2722 ; PI. LXXI, 25), 5-25 ins. long, of a large lime- 
stone buU with sockets for eyes, ears and horns, that was found at the high level 
4-5-7 ft., can hardly have been made by the squatters of later date in the ruins 
of the city. It was more probably found when delving for bricks and would thus 
have been of earlier, but uncertain date. It may have been part of an image 
that adorned this large building in the days of its pre-eminence. 

I would date this building, whose plan is seen in PI. VII, to the Late Period, 
and its predecessor, whose walls are hatched in PI. VI, as belonging to the Inter- 
mediate I Phase. Some few of the walls excavated appear even to date from the 
Intermediate II Phase. A careful comparison of the two plans shows that the 
arrangement of the building of the Late Period was by no means the counter- 
part of that of earlier days, when it seems to have been of some complexity. Put 
so many points remain obscure that it is earnestly to be hoped that whenever the 
excavation of Mohenjo-daro is resumed aU the later masonry will be removed and 
complete plans made of the earlier buildings of this block. 

It is specially noteworthy that this block does not contain a well — at least, 
we have found no trace of one in its upper levels. The large wells, however, in 
the Great Bath Building and Block 6, just the other side of Main Street, would 
have served this building also. Both these wells, it wiU be noticed, were acces- 
sible from the street as well as from inside the buildings in which they were. The 
absence of a well in the Collegiate Building, together with the fact that during 
the latter end of the Late Period it was occupied by people of a poorer class, 
rules out, I think, any possibility that this building was itself sacred. 

No less than four doorways, of which the narrowest was the standard 3 ft. 
4 ins. in width, gave entrance to it from the east. The northernmost but one of 
these doors, i.e., the one opening into room 55, was clearly the main entrance, 
not only in the Late III Phase, but also in the Intermediate I Phase, as is prov- 
ed by a lower door-sill at the level 3 ft. below datum. The two southern door- 
ways into the long passage 14, 35, 36 had both been blocked up at the re-oecupa- 
tion of the building in the Late II Phase, when apparently the narrower doorway 
at the northern end of the passage was made.^ 

The wide entrance from the open space to the south existed as early as the 
Intermediate II Phase, for we found a sill at the level 6 • 4 ft. below datum. This 
sill was raised some 2 ft. 6 ins. later ; and the door was re-used in successive occu- 
pations, though the bricks of the later sills have disappeared. 

On entering the building by its main door, the visitor in Late III days found 
himself in a spacious entrance haU (55), measuring 23 ft. by 14-5 ft. On his 
right, a wide doorway gave on to the large fenestrated court ; in front of him 
was a suite of apartments — perhaps those of the head of the establishment — with 
possibly an au^ence chamber; and to his left, two doorways led to a smaller 
court, whence a large series of residential and public rooms on ground and upper 
floor, or floors, was reached. These three sections of the building present each 
so many features of interest as to merit separate description in considerable detail. 

The large court in the northern part of the building was entered solely by 
the doorway, 4 ft. 8 ins. wide, from the entrance hall. Around three sides of 
the central open space (61, 66, 67), which measured some 33 ft. square, was 


The sill of this doorway was 4*6 ft. above datum. 
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a fenestrated wall, apparently a copy of the similar walls round the Great Bath. 
The piers between the fenestrations average 3 ft. by 2 ft. 7 ins. in section, and 
the openings range from 3 ft. 7 ins. to 4 ft. 2 ins. in width ; and they must have 
presented a very fine cloistered effect. The western wall is slightly thicker than 
the other two and also stands somewhat higher, but the foundation-level of all 
three is about 3 ft. below the sills of the openings which average 4 ft. 3 ins. above 
datum. 

The four corridors round this court were an average width of 6 ft. 8 ins., 
and all communicated directly with the court, save the one along its northern 
side which was cut off by a blank wall. This passage, however, was entered 
from the eastern cloister by a wide doorway. The stretches of pavement in 
these corridors and the court are somewhat puzzhng. They range from 1 ft. 8 
ins. to 2 ft. 7 ins. above datum, and some of them, notably those marked 59 and 
68, appear to be remains of the original paving of the corridors, as their outlines 
are broken and their levels agree very closely. Three of these stretches of pave- 
ment are obviously complete and were laid to serve as washing places. They 
were drained by channels, 6-5 ins. wide by 6 ins. deep and 11-5 ins. wide by 
7 ins. deep, into a main drain that passed beneath the pavement at the southern 
end of the eastern cloister to empty into the street drain in Divinity Street. 
Why these pavements should have been made in such conspicuous and 
asymmetrical positions is a problem. Their levels apparently date them to the 
same period as the court, but it seems more probable that they belonged to the 
previous period. Further excavation will be needed to solve this question. 

We may safely assume that the court itself was paved, but no trace what- 
ever of the brick flooring remained and it is probable that it was taken \xp for 
use elsewhere, perhaps for building the very roughly constructed circular bins 
and other structures in the court, all of which appear to be of later date (PI. II, 
d). These structures are marked in the general plan in PI. VI, but not in PI. 
VII, as we did not wish to encumber it with detail. 

The circular bin-like construction in the N. E. corner of the court, with a 
small doorway facing west, was slightly irregular in shape and an average of 5 ft. 
2 ins. in diameter. It was built of bricks of several different sizes, evidently taken 
from buildings of earlier date. The larger bin to the west of it was 8 ft. 6 ins. 
in diameter inside and was very roughly constructed. A third bin, also circular, 
further towards the south-western corner of the court (PI. II, d) was 4 ft. 3 ins. 
in diameter. Other structures of Late date found in this court included square 
bins, cooking-places (?), and two washing-floors (?), one at a slightly lower level 
than the other ; they are shown in PI. VI. These constructions, it will be noticed 
in the photograph, are obviously of later date than the court in which they were 
found. 

The suite of apartments opposite to the main entrance was practically self- 
contained. It had its little private rooms, 44, 45, 46, off the large apartment 
47, 48, 49, which perhaps served as an antechamber for those awaiting audience. 
It had its own bathroom (40), which was drained through an aperture in its 
southern wall by a channel, 1 ft. 4-5 ins. wide by 1 ft. 7 ins. deep, that ran out 
westwards to the large drain in Main Street. It had a private staircase (52), 
which was 3 ft. 7 ins. wide, leading to an upper floor where the sleeping quarters 
would probably have been situated. Two treads only remain of this staircase, 
each 8 ins. broad and 9 • 5 ins. high, and the lowest step was 2 • 6 ft. above datum’ 
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which is also approximately the level of the ablution pavement. The paved 
room 37, 38 was, according to its level, in use at the same time as the suite of 
rooms just described, which was entered from it. The position of this large 
pavement and its drain with corbelled roof, four bricks thick,^ calls for explana- 
tion and there seem to be two alternatives : — 

(1) Room 44 — small and secluded — may have been a shrine, the larger 
room leading to it being in the nature of a private chapel. The pavement 
37, 38 would in that case have served for the ablutions of the worshippers 
before they entered the precincts of the shrine. 

(2) It has been pointed out that the water required in this great build- 
ing was probably obtained from the weUs in the Great Bath building and 
Block 6. Though the outer wall has totally disappeared, as far as our 
excavations go, in the region of room 37, 38, a doorway over the outfall of 
the corbel-roofed drain into the Main Street channel would have been con- 
veniently situated between the two possible sources of water. The water 
would probably have been brought in skins, as in modern India, and in room 
37, 38 the water-carriers might have emptied their skins into the water-jars 
that served the establishment. 

The doorway leading from the entrance hall 55 to the courtyard 41-3 pre- 
sented an unusual feature, a door-stop, fashioned of two bricks inserted in the 
eastern jamb 11 ins. above the sill, which was 2-9 ft. above datum. This stop 
measured 6-5 ins. wide by 5*5 ins. high and projected 3-5 ins. from the jamb. 

A staircase, 4 ft. 6*5 ins. wide, against the southern wall of this court pro- 
bably led to sleeping quarters on an upper floor or floors, and to the roof. Seven 
treads of this staircase still remained, 8 ins. broad by 11-5 ins. high.- It is 
estimated from the length (9 ft.) of the base of this stairway that the whole 
flight would have reached a height of over 12 ft. A second stairway in room 
33 immediately to the south was evidently rebuilt at some time, there being a 
9 ins. thick layer of rubble between the earlier and later portions. The treads 
in both were 8 ins. broad by 9 ins. high, and the width, 4 ft. 2 ins., was the same. 
The lowest step of this stairway was 3-7 ft. above datum. 

The southern portion of this fine building was most clearly residential, as 
there are pavements in several of the rooms that are labelled “ domestic offices ” 
by the drains that served them. These rooms were divided into three distinct 
blocks by two parallel passages running westwards from the long corridor on 
the eastern side of the building which was entered from Divinity Street by doors 
that were possibly students’ entrances to this great establishment. 

An exceptionally well-preserved pavement at the eastern end of room 12 
was made of bricks, 10-25x5-5x2 ins. in size, laid in three courses. Its sur- 
face, polished by constant wear, was coated with the deep red deposit that we 
have learned is caused even to-day by perspiring bare feet. * The drainage from 
it ran out into Divinity Street by a small aperture in its eastern wall. The floor 

1 The channel measured 1 ft. 4-6 ins. wide by 1 ft. 7 ins. deep, and dropped 8 ins. from E. to W. 
Its bed at the east was 0>2 ft. below datum. 

^ The lowest tread was 4-7 ft. above datum. 

*The level of this pavement was 1-8 ft. above datum, and the sill of the doorway to the north 
■of it was 2 ins. lower. 
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of another finely paved room (14), 17 ft. 4 ins. long by 7 ft. wide, was also polished 
with much use. It too was drained into Divinity Street. The other paved 
rooms, whose floors ranged from 0-1 to 0-26 ft. above datum, had no (Dains, 
and it is tempting to regard them as the ecpiivalents of the modern refectory 
and common room. The question, however, as to how these rooms were lighted 
presents some difficulties, and it is possible that 10, and perhaps 27 and .32, were 
open courts. 


Main Street {Ph. Ill, a, c; IV, b, d, f ; V, a ; 17). 

This very important thoroughfare between Block 1 and the Great Bath 
building increases in width from 12 ft. 3 ins. at its northern end to 14 ft. 8 ins. 
at the south (PI. Ill, a, c). In the Late II Phase or perhaps even later, the 
northern end of this street, as is seen in PI. VI, was entirely closed by a very 
curious brick construction, 12 ft. 11 ins. N.-S. by 12 ft. E. W. (PI. IV, d), in 
which the bricks. 11 •75x5-76x3 ins. in size, were laid on their longer edges. ^ 
In this platform, whose surface shows a great deal of wear, ten shallow pits are 
arranged in two parallel rows of five, 1 ft. 2-5 ins. apart. The pits are not now 
all the same size — they range from 8-6 x 7-25 by 4-6 ins. deep to 9-75 ins. 
square by 4-6 ins. deep — but originally they may have been so. At the north 
and south, this platform was edged with bricks standing on their ends with their 
flats together. 

I can suggest no meaning for this construction unless the holes in its fioor 
once held the upright wooden supports of tw'o rails between w'hich all those who 
entered Main Street had to pass. The marked degree to wffiich the surface of 
this platform is worn between the two lines of holes as compared with the sides 
strongly bears out this view. A restriction of this kind on the foot traffic down 
Main Street is comprehensible in view of the character of the buildings in this 
street. Some check may have been kept on the numbers of people who entered 
the Great Bath building. Or it is conceivable that this was an octroi post. It 
was situated on a direct route to the Columned HaU in the “ L ” Area, which 
has features that suggest its being a great market place.- 

In the Late II Phase, for it rested in part on the stone blocks covering the 
drain of the Intermediate I and Late III Phases, a long wall was built down the 
middle of the northern end of Main Street parallel with the walls on either side. 
At the further end from the square platform described above, this wall turned 
westward in order to divert the traffic into an alley. The northern portion of 
Main Street had, in fact, suffered very badly from subsidence on the occasion of 
the great flood which brought the Late III Phase to an end. In PI. IV, f, it is 
seen that not only did the northern end of the great stone -covered drain of Main 
Street collapse but the large building from which it came collapsed also, a disaster 
that possibly cost some fives. It is reasonable, then, to suppose that the new 
wall was built to prevent people from entering this part of the city from the 
original direction. 

1 Its foundation level was 0-2 ft., and its surface 1-2 ft. above datum. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 160-65. The ground level ( - 8-5 ft.) of this hall 
is naturally considerably lower owing to its distance from the Stupa mound and to its heins on the 
edge of the “ L mound. 
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The eastern face of this comparatively thin wall was evidently not intended 
to be seen, and it was, moreover, strengthened with buttresses of somewhat 
irregular size (PI. IV, b). It seems possible, indeed, that the space between 
it and the original wall of Main Street was filled in with rubble to serve as a 
make-shift protective wall, perhaps in place of a section of the city wall that 
may have been washed away. 

The chief drain of Main Street averages 12-25 ins. wide by 1 ft. 4 ins. deep 
and slopes to the soiith vdth a fall of 3 ft. 6 ins. in a length of approximately 
350 ft.^ Its cov'ering consisted of roughly-hewn stone blocks (PI. Ill, a), averag- 
ing 1 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ins. by 5 ins. in size, which could not have been far below 
the surface of the street, for the thicker stones show a certain amount of polish 
on the upper side. As this channel undoubtedly received drainage from the 
Great Bath building by several outfalls, it must be dated to the Intermediate 
I Phase. 

A subsidiary drain, which ran along the western side of the street parallel 
with this main drain for a short chstance opposite the lane between the Great 
Bath building and Block 6, was picked up again further to the south (PL III, 
a, c). This channel has not yet been excavated throughout its entire length. 
It averages 7-5 ins. wide by 8 ins. deejj and, like the main drain with which it 
seems to have been contemporary, it sloped to the south. 

There was a third di’ain in Main Street, of which very little had survived. 
It received the drainage of room 56 in the Collegiate Building (PI. VI) through 
a chute, 9 • 6 ins. wide, at an angle of 45°. This chute was subsequently blocked 
up and another built, some 1 ft. 7 ins. higher up, with a much less pronounced 
slope. This drain, whose channel was 7-75 ins. wide l)y 2 ft. deep witli its door 
3-9 ft. below datum at the outlet from room 56, ran for a short distance j^arallel 
with the main drain. 

For a considerable distance from its northern end. the walls on botli sides 
of Main Street are well-jweserved. As we apijroach its southern end. however, 
its eastern wall (the Collegiate Building) is more and more dila})idated owing 
to the depredations of brick-robbers. This removal of bricks is perhaps mainly 
to be attributed to the Buddhist monks, for the plinth of the stupa and the 
surrounding monastic buildings were built with bricks that had been taken from 
the ancient city. 

Close to the entrance to the well-room in Block 6, seal 697 in PI. LXXXII 
was unearthed in the street at the level +1-2 ft. ; and further north at point 2, 
seal 695 lay at the level +2-1 ft. Seal 696 also came from Main Street at point 
1, and from the same level. 

Blocks {Pls.II,h,d; VI). 

Block 2 (the Stupa section) has been fully described by Sir John Marshall.^ 
It must, however, come into our purview here also, because in the excavation 
of Divinity Street we were so fortunate as to find a considerable hoard of Kushan 
coins, which with the vessel that held them are illustrated in PI. LXXI, 1, 12 ; 
some which were cleaned are also seen in PI. LXXXII, 11—17. These coins 
numbered 1,078 in all, and despite being in a jar were very badly corroded. 

1 Its bed at the southern end of the street is 4 • 6 ft. below datum. 

2 Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, Chap. IX. 
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Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who found them, has examined them with great care and 
reports that they do not differ in legend or type from those already found in the 
Stupa section and described by him.‘ 

This hoard of coins was found at the level 15-7 ft. above datum beneath 
the floor of room 1 of the Buddhist monastery (PI. VI) which partly overlay 
Divinity Street, that street having long since been tilled up with debris and wind- 
borne dust. The vessel in which the coins were found is described in the chapter 
on the Pottery, together with some inscribed sherds of Buddhist date (PI. LXXI, 
2, 11, 16-20) found in other parts of the SD Area. 

Block 10 {Pis. II, b ; T', a ; VI). 

Immediately to the north of Block 1 and that part of the mound covered 
by the Buddhist stfipa and surrounding monastery, there appears to liave been 
a great open court. Only a small part of this court has been cleared as yet, but 
its massive southern and western walls were some 6 ft. 9 ins. thick, the south- 
ern wall having been traced to where it runs beneath the Stupa mound." Com- 
paratively little now remains of the western wall, though it may l)e picked up 
further to the north whenever the excavation of Mohenjo-daro is resumed. As 
far as we can tell at present, this enclosure contained no buildings until the re- 
occupation of the city in the Late II Phase. In this ])art of the mound, how- 
ever, a great subsidence had evidently taken place at the time when the north- 
ern end of Main Street and perhaps the city wall beyond were undermined and 
washed away. Evidently disaster overtook this quarter of the city, and it is 
doubtful whether the northern and eastern walls of the court will ever be 
traced. 

As elsewhere, the first arrivals of the new population took heavy toll of 
the walls of this enclosure in the search for bricks to build their houses ; but 
two doorway’s still remain. The one opposite the Stupa section was only 2 ft. 
9 ins. wide and was perhaps reserved for priestly use.^ The second entrance, 
which seems to have been considerably wider, opened on to Divinity Street. 
The eastern jamb of this door is clearly distinguishable, but the exact position 
of the western jamb is uncertain. This doorway appears to date from the Late 
III Phase, for the level of its sill is some 1-5 ft. above datum. The great en- 
closure wall rests on masonry of earlier times and further excavation here is 
most desirable. 

Some very roughly built walls against the inner sides of the great enclo- 
sure Avail are of uncertain date ; they must haA^e been built at the latter end of 
the Late Period, or perhaps during the Kushan occupation. In the northern 
Avail of the long passage 9 there are three niches, aA-eraging 2 ft. wide by 1 ft. 
7 ins. deep, which appear to liaA e been at all e\"ents partially roofed OA’er. These 
niches may have been cooking-iflaces, for in all of them ash and pieces of charcoal 
were found. A fragment of paving in the S. W. corner of the court (room 5) 
was 0-8 ft. aboA’e datum, i.e., it is probably to be regarded as of Late III date. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 129, 130. 

2 The top of this wall now stands as high as 10-4 ft. above datum at its eastern end. Its 
western end is 2-6 ft. above datum. 

3 Its sill was 3-9 ft. above datum, to which level it mav have been raised in the Late II 
Phase. 
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The position of this conrt in relation to the supposed temple beneath the 
Buddhist stupa unavoidably recalls to mind the similar great court at Ur between 
the quays and the House of Nannar. In that great khan-like court of Ur, it 
is thought, payments in kind were collected for the temple revenues^ The 
same might well be true of the great enclosure in this part of Mohenjo-daro. 

The lane between this court and the Stupa section was quite narrow, some 
3 ft. 7 ins. wide. Its western half only seems to have been in use as a lane in 
the Late III Phase, for obstructions were met with in clearing its eastern end 
which appeared to be the tops of walls of Intermediate date ; that is, the Great 
Court was probably directly connected with the temple at that period, which 
is what one would expect. 

In this block (at 7), seal 703 (PL LXXXII) was found at the level 1-1 ft. 
below datum. 

Blocks {Pis. Ill, b, d: IV, a, c, e; V, a, c, d ; VI ; VIII). 

Block 6 (PI. VI), of which a reconstructed ground-plan on a larger scale is 
seen in PI. VIII, was a remarkable building, whose counterpart has not yet been 
unearthed in any ancient city. Some 185 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, it was surround- 
ed by well-defined lanes with Main Street on its east. 

The arrangement of the southern portion of this building is very much obs- 
cured by the presence of a large platform of burnt brick that was presumably 
constructed in the Late II-I Phase, on which to erect a building.- This jdatform 
still reached the level 3-9 ft. above datum, but it must originally have been con- 
siderably higher. It should one day be entirely rejuoved. .so as to exjiose the rooms 
beneath. 

Chambers 9, 14 and 15 (PI. VIII) appear not to have been filled in at the 
time this platform was built ; in them two staircases were constructed to lead 
up to the rooms upon the platform. The staircase in room 14 was not bonded 
with the wall against which it was placed, and it was only 2 ft. wide with treads 
9-5 ins. high and 8 ins. broad. Of the four remaining steps, the lowest one was 
1-9 ft. below datum. The broader flight of steps in room 9 had treads of the 
same dimensions and its lowest step was approximately at the same level as in 
the other staircase." This part of the building was entered in the Late III Phase 
from the lane that ran E.-W . between it and the Great Bath building, room 15 
serving as an entrance hall. This doorway was the usual 3 ft. 4 ins. wide with 
its silF practically at datum level. In the Intermediate I Phase, the building 
had clearh- been entered l?y a doorway of the same width into room 14, whose 
sill was 2-4 ft. below datiim ; this door was bricked up when the new entrance 
through room 15 was made. 

The very fine well near the south-eastern corner of this building (PI. V, d) 
evidently owes its peculiar oval shape to the chamber in which it was sunk. It 
measures 6 ft. 2 ins. by 4 ft. 3 ins. in diameter and its well preserved coping, 0 - 9 ft. 
below datum, was constructed with v edge-shaped bricks, 10-9 ins. long, 5-4 ins. 

1 Woolley, AntiquavKS .Joiunal. col. t , No, 4, pp. 304-5. 

2 Thi.s dating may have to be amended later. 

® The .sill of the doorway between the two rooms in which these .staircase.s were situated was 1-9 
ft. below datum. 
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wide, and graduating in thickness from 1-75 to 1-85 ins.’ To prevent the coping 
from being displaced by the ropes employed in drawing the water, an edging was 
made around it of bricks set upright on their ends, and these in turn wei’e kept 
in place by the pavement. The latter was more than usually well laid and shows 
signs of constant heavy wear. The bricks used were 9-75 \ 5- 15 x2-25 ins. in 
size and were laid in mud-mortar on their longer edges. Around it is the usual 
edging, some 2-75 ins. high, to prevent the percolation of water into the walls, 
and drainage was by an open channel, which averages 10 ins. wide and 7 ins. 
deep, through the room to the south. The lowest part of this pavement is 1-2 ft. 
below datum. The room to the south is paved at a level some 4 ins. lower with 
bricks of the same size but laid on their flats. The drainage channel which re- 
ceived a tributary from between tlie two pavements emptied itself into a stone- 
covered drain which with a graceful curve turned due west along the lane between 
this building and the Great^Bath building (PI. VI). In this lane the channel of 
the drain is 10 ins. wide by 1 ft. deep, and west of Block 6 it has entirely 
disappeared. 

That this unusually large well was in public use is evident from the existence 
of an entrance doorway, no less than 8 ft. 3 ins. wide, from Vain Street." This 
door was partially blocked up at a later date by a thin wall which still stood a 
few inches high. There was doubtless an inner door on the opposite side of the 
well-room, but the wall on this side had been removed by l)rick-robbers, leaving 
part of the wainscotting of the pavement standing (PI. V, d, left hand side) ; there 
is no doubt that room 17 was a separate chamber. 

In the middle portion of the block was a most interesting series of rooms, 
in two rows of four separated by a narrow i)assage down whose centre ran a re- 
markably well-built drain. Though these rooms varied somewhat in size and 
shape, they all had certain features in common, namely, their small celi-Iike size, 
a narrow doorway with immensely thick jambs, a carefully paved floor sloping 
to the drain that ran out through the door, and a staircase on one side. In 
photographs b and d in PI. Ill, two of these rooms are seen, but in both of them 
one of the walls had been removed anciently by brick (piarriers.” The passage 
(PI between the two sets of rooms averages 3 ft. 5 ins. wide. The drain 

is some 9-25 ins. wide by 1 ft. 8 ins. deep, i.e., it is built of eight courses of bricks 
in alternate headers and stretchers,^ and it slopes towards the west with a drop 
of 1 ft. in a length of 68 ft. Before its exit from the building beneath its western 
wall, this drain describes a double curve to north and west again, beyond which 
no traces of it could be found. This double curve is seen in PI. IV, e, and it should 
be noticed that no specially shaped bricks were employed in its construction ; 
bricks of ordinary size and shape were trimmed to the requisite curve after they 
were laid. Apparently the drain was never covered, unless with wood which 
has long since perished ; lying open as it now does, it makes it somewhat difficult 
to walk through the passage. Only at its eastern end are the edges of the drain 
slightly recessed, so that bricks laid across would have completed the pavement 
that seems to have been laid at this point for the water-carriers to deposit their 

1 When first uncovered, there were grooves in the coping caused by the ropes used to draw the 
water up. 

^ Its sill was 0- 1 ft. below datum. 

^ In the plan in PI. YIII, these walls have been restored. 

* Half-way along, the top of this drain is 2-5 ft. below datum. 
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jars. These recessed edges are plainly seen in the photograph PI. IV, c. This 
main drain received the water from the rooms on either side of the passage by the 
small drain from each, whose average size is 8 ins. wide by 9 • 5 ins. deep. 

It wiU suffice to describe only two of these bathrooms in detail, for, as men- 
tioned above, they are all alike in general design.^ The narrow entrances average 
only 2 ft. wide, the smallest being 1 ft. 10 ins. wide and the largest 2 ft. 2 • 5 ins. 
This narrowness in conjunction with the depth of the door- jambs (some 3 ft. 
3 ins.) secured a high degree of privacy for the bathers, for no one in the central 
passage could see into any of the bathrooms without stepping into their door- 
ways. Even further privacy was afforded by the fact that the doors of the bath- 
rooms on opposite sides of the passage alternate instead of being opposite to one 
another. 

The two best preserved of these bathrooms are Nos. 13 (Pis. Ill, b ; V, c) 
and 19 (PI. Ill, d). The former measures 9 ft. 6 ins. long by 5 ft. 8-5 ins. wide. 
At its eastern end five treads remain of a stairway, 1 ft. 9-2 ins. wide, each some 
8-75 ins. broad and 11 ins. high. A little landing at the foot of the stairway 
was 8-5 ins. above the pavement, which at this point was 2-6 ft. below datum. 
The western jamb of the door and the whole of the western waU had been removed, 
but, curiously enough, no damage had been done either to the pavement or inner 
side of the drain. The removal of this waU was most fortunate from our point 
of view, as it enabled us to photograph the room. As will be seen in this photo- 
graph, the pavement had been laid with the greatest care ; the cut bricks employed 
measure 10* 25x5- 25x2 ins. and were laid on their flats. A border of bricks 
set on edge served to protect the walls from percolation. At the western side 
of the room a runnel in the floor, 9 ins. wide and deep, carried the water away 
into the drain in the passage. Owing to the removal of the western wall, we 
were able to examine the foundations of this rimnel. Five courses of brick^ 
formed its sides and one course its bed (Pis. Ill, b ; IV, a), beneath which was 
a layer of gravel, 2 • 75 ins. thick, which in turn rested on four courses of bricks, 
mostly arranged as headers. It will be seen that very considerable care was 
exercised in the construction of these drains, the layer of gravel being more probably 
intended to level the drain than to prevent dampness by percolation. 

No. 19 (PI. Ill, d) was 11 ft. long by 5 ft. 6 ins. wide. As in No. 13, one wall 
had been removed by quarriers with no damage to the interior of the bathroom. 
The staircase against its eastern wall was 1 ft. 3 ins. wide with treads 7 • 5 ins. 
broad by 11 ins. high ; and it was not entirely bonded into the wall. The lowest 
tread is 8 ins. above the floor, whose highest part is 2-5 ft. below datum. A 
portion of the pavement had subsided owing to the settlement of its foundations. 
As in all the other bathrooms, it was bordered with bricks set on edge, except 
alongside the drain whose channel was 8 ins. wide by 11 ins. deep. 

Only a small area of the pavement of No. 12 had survived. It had been 
constructed of two courses of cut brick, 10* 12 X 5 •25x2- 12 ins. in size, laid on 
four courses of ordinary bricks, measuring 11*5x5*75x3 ins. The surface of 
this pavement was polished by wear and in it one or two depressions had been 
made by the bases of the water- jars. It was possible to restore Nos. 8 and 12 
of these bathrooms in the plan from traces of foundations found here and there 
(PI. VIII). 


^ The bricks used in their construction average llx5*5x2-6 ins. 
®llx5*5x2*5 ins. in size. 
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This bathing establishment is one of the most interesting buildings unearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro and affords much room for speculation. There can be no doubt 
whatever that in the Late III and II Phases this group of rooms was used for 
ablutions. The very close proximity of this block to the Great Bath building — 
which is of Intermediate date — is very significant ; indeed, it is possible that 
the 7 ft. wide passage between them may have been roofed in. Most probably 
bathing was a religious duty, as with most Indians to-day and I am inclined to 
regard the bathrooms in Block 6 as provided for the members of some kind of 
priesthood, whereas the general public performed their ablutions in the Great 
Bath. This priestly community hved, I imagine, in rooms above the bathrooms, 
to which they descended at stated hours to perform the prescribed washings. 
Possibly they were monks or ascetics who occupied this building, and they kept 
themselves apart from the world ; the extreme narrowness of the doorways of 
the bathrooms ensured the utmost privacy, even if no doors of wood or matting 
(which would inevitably have disappeared) were provided. The narrow passage 
between the bathrooms was probably only used by the servants whose duty it 
was to provide each room with water from the near-by well. 

The proximity of these bathing establishments to what we sunnise was a 
temple below the Stupa buildings supports the suggestion that they were con- 
nected in some way with the religious life of the city. 

It should be pointed out that the average level of the doors and pavements 
of this group of bathrooms is considerably higher than the promenade around 
the Great Bath, there being a difference of a little over 9 ft. between the two. 
On this account, it seems that the bathrooms in Block 6 should be regarded as of 
Late III date. In the first book on Mohenjo-daro, the Great Bath building was 
dated to the Intermediate Period, but whether it should be Intermediate II or I, 
it is as yet very difficult to say. In such an important structure as this, the 
usual procedure of raising the fioor to comply with a general rise of level would 
be too costly to be lightly undertaken; it is, therefore, possible that it was in 
use at the same level throughout its history, although the buildings around it 
gradually rose to higher levels, even though still connected with it. 

There is clear evidence that these bathrooms were re-occupied towards the 
latter end of the Late Period, for some of the walls show obvious signs of having 
been roughly raised. This being so, it is somewhat surprising that so little damage 
was done to the staircases and pavements, but the new occupants probably iised 
only the upper rooms without searching the accumulated debris below for bricks. 
In a rough niche, 1 ft. 3 ins. wide by 9 ins. high and 1 ft. deep, in the middle of 
the western wall of room 23, the fine bronze spear head illustrated in PI. LXXI, 
33, was found — an implement which can hardly be properly associated with a 
bathroom.^ Another niche in the western wall of room 26 with its base 3 ft. 

3 ins. above the earlier pavement was 11-75 broad by 8-5 ins. high and 6-25 ins. 
deep. These were the only niches found and are obviously later additions. 

The northern portion of this block was very badly damaged both in the Late 
II and I Phases, and also during the Buddhist occupation. Of the four apparent 
doorways in its northern wall, three are mere breaks in the wall though they may 
once have been entrances. Only the third from the east was quite certainly a 
doorway, though its western jamb was missing. The sill of this door which is 

4 ft. wide, is 5 • 2 ft. above datum and it is, therefore, later in date than the group 

^ This spear-head (SD 3304), no less than IS- 3 ins. long, came from 0- 1 ft. above datum. 
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of bathrooms. There was another entrance to this part of the block, 3 ft. 6 ins. 
wide, from the east through room 34 ; its sill is 4 • 3 ft. above datum and is thus 
post-flood in date. But there seems to have been an earlier doorway here, though 
we have not yet completed its excavation. 

The rooms in this part of the building (PI. V, a, middle distance) need further 
clearance before we can safely date them, for they were partially destroyed by 
brick-robbers and, moreover, had been filled up with burnt bricks and mud-mortar 
to form a solid platform similar to the one in the south-eastern portion of the 
block. 

Quite a large collection of pottery was unearthed in Block 6, as well as many 
important antiquities. From room 12 at the level— 3-7 ft. came the pottery 
group CD (PI. LIII, 44-6). In room 13 were no less than three separate groups 
of pottery (U, Z, AB) (PI. LIII, 7-10. 40-1, 42-3), all approximately 1-1 ft. 
below datum. 

Another group (S) (PI. LIII, 1-2) was found in room 15 at the level — 3-5 
ft., and from room 19 came group P (PI. LII, 37-8) at —1-2 ft. In bathroom 23 
were four groups (Q, T, V, EF) (Pis. LII, 32-6; LIII, 3-6, 11-28, 47-52) at levels 
ranging from 2-3 ft. below datum to 0-7 ft. above. 

The bathroom 27 contained one group (R) (PI. LII, 39-42) at the level —2-1 
ft., and bathroom 30 four groups (0, X, Y, GH) (Pis. LII, 23-8 ; LIII, 19-20, 29-39, 
53-6) at levels from —2-3 to + 2-4 ft. As some of these vessels lay on the pave- 
ments of the rooms and others in the debris above the pavements, they cannot all 
be regarded as part of the original equipment of the bathrooms. In all probability, 
most of them dated from later days when these rooms had lost tlieir original func- 
tion and served as ordinary dwelling-places. The curious mixture of ty2)es in 
these groups of vessels also bears out this sui)position, as water-vessels made for 
use in a series of bathrooms would tend to be all of one pattern. 

Of other antiquities, the little shell animal seen in PI. LXXI, 29, lay 2-4 ft. 
below datum in room 22. In room 13 were found seal 702 (PI. LXXXII), and 
also the curious round bronze tablet with figures in relief on both faces, illustrated 
in PI. LXXXII, 6, both at the level —0-8 ft. In room 20 at the level —0-9 ft. 
was found a broken jDottery model of a bull with the body covered with unusual 
incised markings (PI. LXXI, 26). 

Two objects from room 23 are an exceptionally tine bronze figure of a buffalo 
from 2-9 ft. below datum (PI. LXXI, 23) and a sandstone hone (?) (PI. LXXI, 
24) from the level — 0 • 8 ft. In this room also was seal 700 (PI. LXXXII), at 
approximately the same level as the hone. Another .seal, Xo. 704, came from 
room 30, some 0-7 ft. below datum. 

In the narrow alley between Blocks 6 and 8 a j^iece of glazed steatite inlay 
(PI. LXXI, 4) was found. 

Block 8 {Pis. V, a ; Tl). 

Thouofh a part of its southern portion has been excavated down to the Late 
III level (PL V, a), comparatively little work has been done on this block as yet. 
It was a practically square building with well defined lanes on all four sides, and was 
much smaller than the other buildings in this quarter of the city. As in the ad- 
jacent Block 6, the rooms of Late III date were obscured by fillings of burnt brick ; 
the task of removing this filling was so heavy that a large part of it was left in 
place, the diggers being transferred to more profitable work. We have ample 
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evidence, however, that this block was built over in Buddhist times, for traces 
remain here and there of Buddhist masonry and also numerous potsherds of those 
days. This is not surprising, in view of the survival of a Buddhist building higher 
up the mound to the north of this block. 

Room 7, some 19-6 ft. long by 9 ft. 10 ins. wide, in the south-eastern corner 
of the block probably dates from the Late Period of the ancient city, as its walls 
are in alignment with the rest of the block. But it was very roughly paved with 
odd fragments of brick laid quite haphazard, and from this, together with the fact 
that Kushan pottery (PI. LXXI) lay about on this floor, I am inchned to think 
that the walls of this chamber w'ere raised and that it was re-used in the Buddhist 
Period. Its entrance, 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, was from Main Street in early times also, 
for the foundation level of the door- jambs has not yet been reached. Its present 
sUl resembles the Buddhist flooring of the room and is at the same level, i.e., 3-3 
ft. above datum. Later stiU, this doorway was turned into a niche by an addition 
on the outside — it will be recalled that this part of Main Street was a street no 
longer, so that there was no question of encroachment. A second doorway, only 
2 ft. 2 ins. wide, in the northern wall of this room led into the little room 8 which 
may have been a sleeping-place ; and here again we have the two-roomed residence 
that we are already familiar with in the monastic building round the stupa.' Sub- 
sequently this door too was blocked up (PI. V, a). 

The entrance to the main part of the building must have been in its south- 
ern wall, presumably into room 1 or still further west. The door into room 1 is 
estimated to have been some 3 ft. wide, and its sill was 2-4 ft. above datum. 

The small room 10 was originally a part of No. 9, but was partitioned off with 
a communicating doorway, 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, which was eventually bricked up. 
No flooring remained in either of rooms 9 or 10, but there are signs that the walls 
of both had been raised by unskilled masons, presumably during the Buddhist 
occupation. 

Five circular constructions, some 11 ft. 3 ins. in diameter, which stand on 
a roughly paved floor high up on the northern side of the block can only have been 
Buddhist. They had all been so badly denuded by time and climate that they 
now stand from 3 ins. only to 3 ft. high, the tallest being the easternmost. The 
interiors of these circular structures, whose bricks were all laid as stretchers, were 
filled in with masonry. They appear to be the bases of small stupas ; and they 
were carefully examined for relics, but without success. The roughly paved 
platform upon which they stand was an average level of 6 • 7 ft. above datum, and 
it was partially enclosed on the north and completely on the west by walls which 
in places still stood 7 ft. above the pavement. These walls appeared to be of 
Kushan date, though built with ancient bricks.'^ 

Amongst the objects found in Block 8 were a hollow, pottery figure of a mon- 
key (PI. LXXI, 27) and an interesting fragment of a black steatite head (PI. 
LXXXII, 4). The pottery group W (PI. LIII, 17, 18) was unearthed in room 
5 at the level —1*7 ft., and a ball of variegated coloured stone (PI. LXXI, 7) 
came from room 4 at the level -f 0-9 ft. A pottery model of a dove with out- 
stretched wings (PI. LXXI, 28) came from the much higher level 4-4*5 ft. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Givilizatian, pi. XVIII. 

2 On the other hand the.se walls might be of Indus Valley date and re-utilized in Buddhist times. 
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A yellow limestone gamesman (PL LIII, 57) was found in room 9 at the level 
+ 3-6 ft., and the extremely interesting pottery prism (PL LXXXII, 1, 2) was 
unearthed in room 10 at 1-9 ft. above datum. 


Block 9 {Pis. V, h ; VI). 

Block 9 to the west has also been only partialh’ cleared. PL V, b, shows 
five very curious cells in a row from E. to W. that were constructed by liuilding 
two long, thick, parallel walls, of which the southern one was 5 ft. wide, and then 
dividing up the space between by unbonded partition walls. The rooms thus 
formed were evidently intended all to be the same size, namely, 10 ft. 1 in. wide, 
X.-S., and an average of 10 ft. 9 ins. long, E.-W. The shortest of them, Xo. 16, 
is 10 ft. 1 in. in length and the longest, Xo. 6 , 11 ft. 6 ins. The southern side of 
Xos. 5 and 6 had been almost entirely removed by brick- robbers, and we cannot 
say with any certainty that there were no doors to these two apartments on this 
side. On the northern side of Xo. 5, however, there is a bricked-up opening, 2 
ft. 3 ins. wide, whose sill was 4-1 ft. above datum. 

Xo. 6 may have been entered from the south ; here, as in Xo. 5, the thick 
southern wall had been razed to below the level of any possible sill. Xo. 9 seems 
never to have had a doorway, unless it was high up on the southern side, and 
Xos. 12 and 16 were certainly doorless. Xo traces remained of paved floors or 
even of footings, except on the western side of Xo. 5, where a footing projects 
6-0 ins. at the level 5 ft, above datum. This ledge is clearly seen in the 
photograph. The masonry of these rooms or cells is of much too high a 
quality to be of Buddhist date. 

On the other side of a long passage (14), 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, along the south- 
ern side of this row of cells were the remains of three rooms that had been denuded 
away with the outer slope of this part of the mound. A bricked-up doorway, 
whose sill was 2 ft. above datum, gave entranee to room 11 , but the narrower open- 
ing, only 2 ft. wide, into room 19 beyond seems too small ever to have been a 
door. 

There was once a little group of rooms at the western end of this row. Of 
these, Xo. 3 was curiously long and narrow, some 13 ft. 7 ins. long and 3 ft. 3 ins. 
wide ; and in Xo. 1, a roughly paved brick floor sloped to the S. W. corner. There 
was a doorway, 4 ft. wide, in the southern wall of this room, with its sill 3-5 ft. 
above datum." A recess in the eastern wall, lined with bricks and with an enq)ty 
space in its centre, may have been used as a fireplace, and this was evidently at 
one time a small dwelling-house. Xo antiquities of any special interest or im- 
portance were found in this block. 

The narrow lane between Blocks 8 and 9 was 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, but along its 
eastern side ran an important drain. 11-5 ins. wide by 1 ft. 4 ins. deep, that was 
covered with small blocks of limestone (PL V, b), 1 ft. 9 ins. long by 11 ins. wide 
and 5-5-5 ins. thick. We were unable to locate the northern end of this 
drain, as it disappears beneath some Buddhist buildings. It had a fall of 4 • 4 ft. 
in a length of some 80 ft., and the level of its bed at the lower southern end is 
5-2 ft. below datum.' The masonry and level of this drain together with the 

1 This drain also had sunk badly in places owng to the subsidence that affected so large a part 
of this quarter of the city. 
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covering-blocks of stone make it probable that it was of contemporary date with 
the large drain in Main Street. It appears to have received the drains from the 
Bath Building (Block 6) and the lane between that and the Great Bath ])uilding ; 
and though it is now impossible to trace any actual connection, this complex of 
drains not improbably emptied itself into the important covered drain from the 
Great Bath. 



Chapteb III. 


STREETS AND LANES OF THE DK AREA (G SECTION). 

The plans in Pis. XVI to XX show how carefully the G Section of the DK 
Area was laid out. First Street which marks the eastern limit of our excava- 
tions was, as is seen in PI. XXIV, a, capable of accommodating a great deal of 
traffic ; and it can be traced as far southwards as the southern limit of the HR 
Area (PI. I), thus traversing the city from north to south. Central Street, though 
narrower (Pis. XIII ; XX), was another important thoroughfare, by which the 
heart of the city could be reached from the western gate which probably gave on 
to the river where, it seems possible, there were quays. There appears to have 
been another street parallel to it, also running into First Street, further south 
where now a deep gully lies between rows of small mounds (PI. XX). On the 
eastern side of the portion of First Street excavated, there seems to have been 
only one street of im])ortance opening into it, opposite Block 6A (PL XX). It 
is somewhat curious that there was no important street from north to south 
bisecting the southern part of this section as the northern part is bisected by 
West Street. Some explanation of this is perhaps afforded by the presence of 
the Palace (Block 1) which seems to have been a veiy ancient foundation. When 
first built, it was possibly surrounded by gardens and so isolated ; and later, when 
its importance waned, it may have been considered too costly a business to drive 
a street through the buildings that had sprung up around it, possibly for the 
use of various officials. 


First Street 


{Pis. XU I; XIV: XVI-XX ; . 
XXIX, a, c, d; XLIV, c; XL\ 


XXIII, 5, 8; XXIV, a; XXV, a-f ; 
\ a; XLVII, a, b; XLIX, a). 


Intermediate III Phase [PI. XVI). Average level : —20-4 ft. — That por- 
tion of First Street which runs alongside Blocks 3, 5 and 6 has been excavated 
down to the foundation level of the Intermediate III occupation, at which level 
the width of the street varies from 32 ft. at the southern end to 30 ft. 3 ins, at the 
north of the section cleared. Only the fa 9 ades of the houses on the eastern side 
of the street have been cleared, this being the limit decided upon for our exty- 
vations in this direction. Beyond this line, two-thirds of the mound still remains 
untouched and will undoubtedly provide many buildings of interest for future 
excavation. 

As far as we can tell at present, this street appears to be the second most 
important thoroughfare of the city ; for although it is longer than the street that 
crosses it at right angles, coming presumably from the east gate of the city, the 
latter is undoubtedly wider— along it the grass-covered road to the camp now 
runs between the HR and VS Areas (PI. I). None the less. First Street was wide 
enough to take several of the vehicles of those days abreast. The scene in PI. 
XXIV, a, was arranged and photographed expressly to demonstrate this fact. 

Into the western side of the street two lanes open, of which the one to the 
south. Crooked Lane, is only 3 ft. 1 in. wide (PI. XVI), whereas the other, almost 
half-way alons: the street and between Blocks o and 6. is 4 ft. 3 ins. wide. 
Between these'' two lanes, a passage, 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, which gives access from 
First Street to a room in the southern half of Block 5, may have been a lane in 
a yet earlier period. 


( 25 ) 
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On the eastern side of the street, opposite Block 5, there is an opening, 5 ft. 
6 ins. wide, now blocked np with rubble ; but this appears to be a doorway, 
whose sill is 19-8 ft. below datum. Further north and facing the opening 
between Blocks 3 and 5, a wide lane, 9 ft. across, was open at this period. Iii the 
Intermediate II Phase, it was tilled up with mud brick and built over, and from 
then on ceased to be. 

Two narrow openings, each 2 ft. 11 ins. wide, to the north of this lane both 
appear to have been the doorways of houses, unless the northern one was a very 
narrow alley-way. The sill of the southern opening which was detinitelv a door- 
way is 20-9 ft. below datum (PI. XXIX, a). It was blocked up in the Inter- 
mediate I Phase, except for a small drain in the middle, and from then onwards 
the house was entered from the other side. Xear the southern jamb of this door 
a drainage jar was found intact. The base of the vent beneath which it lay is 19 
ft. below datum, and it will be noticed that above the jar a small cesspit, 10-5 
ins. scpiare inside, was added to increase its ca))acity. 

A large opening, 8 ft. 6 ins. wide, opposite to Block b and at the level 19-1 
ft. below datum, is probably that of a fairly wide street, rnfortujiatelv, it is 
now in a ruinous condition (PI. XXV, c and e) owing to the colla[)s(' of the w alls 
on either side. 

The walls of this section of First Street even now stand 18 ft. high in ^daces, 
and the general impression that they make upon the eye and mind is that the 
masonry is much better at the lower levels, save where aVertain amount of patch- 
ing was necessitated by floods and the action of salt (PI. XXV. e and f). 

To the visitor, one of the most striking features of this street is the number 
of drain-holes in the walls at various levels, raiiging from small scpiare ajicrtures 
to a well constructed chute, according to the wealth of the honse-ow'ner and the 
refinement of his domestic offices. 

In the Intermediate III Pha.se, First Street was drained along the western 
side by a channel which may have been an o[)en one.^ This drain, which aver- 
ages 10 ins. wide by 1 ft. 1 1 ins. deep, though well made was not very well aligned 
(PI. XXV, e). It makes a bend where Block G encroaches on the street,^and 
near the southern end of the section cleared it crossed the street and proceeded 
southwards on the opposite side.^ The direction of flow was to the south at a 
gradient of about a foot in a distance of 190 ft. At its northern end the floor 
of this drain is 23 ft. below datum. I cannot imagine that this channel sufficed 
for so important a highw^ay ; there must have been others which may have been 
dismantled for their bricks when no longer in use. The channel that still remains 
had itself been partially destroyed — almost completely so at its southern end. 

Provision was, however, made for the local drainage of Block 3, for lartre 
jars and cesspits of rather small size were used to receive the effluents from the 
various rooms. Two jars evidently intended for the same purpose w^ere found 
against the eastern wall of the street opposite the southern portion of Block 5. 

Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level : ~ lo- 9 ft. In general. 

First Street presented very much the same appearance in the intermediate if 
Phase as in the previous sub-period, except that for a distance of 124 ft. along 

1 No covering bricks were found along the length exposed. 

2 The walls of this drain were once undoubtedly much higher than they now are, as it was re- 
used in the Intermediate II and I Phases. 
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the frontages of Block 5 and a portion of Block 6, platforms were built out into 
the street an average width of 4 ft. 6 ins. (PI. XXV, c and d). The outer faces 
of these structures were only one brick thick, the spaces between them and the 
houses behind being filled in with debris. There can be no doubt that on these 
benches the miscellaneous wares of a bazaar were set out for sale. As photo- 
graphed in PI. XXV, they appear to be a considerable height, the explanation 
being that with the rise of the level of the street, the bazaar platforms had also 
to be raised, while the alignment of the street remained the same well into the 
Intermediate I Phase. That these platforms were not an attempt to enlarge 
the houses that they front is proved by the thinness of their walls and by their 
being filled up with rubble. Such an encroachment on the street must obviously 
have had the consent of the city authorities, with whom it is quite possible that 
the owners of Blocks o and 6 had some influence. It should be noted, however, 
that these platforms had no direct connection with the houses behind them which 
were entered from elsewhere. Though these platforms were built against other- 
wise blank walls, a fine chute, 2 ft. 7 ins. wide, outside I'oorn 12 of House I, 
Block 5 (PL XXIX, d),' which seems to be of earH Intermediate II date, was 
an exception. The difficulty was met by extending the chute to cross the plat- 
form when the latter was built in front of it. Another smaller chute, 1 ft. (3 ins. 
wide, sloped at an angle of about 30'^ across the platform just to the north of the 
large chute, but curiously enough, no trace of it could be seen in the house wall 
behind. The base of this chute was 17-3 ft. below datum. 

At the southern end of the street the main drain that was used in the pre- 
vious phase was re-used by the simple expedient of raising its walls, but only 
as far north as the southern limit of Block 5 where it crossed the street. Indeed, 
the walls of this drain were raised and repaired at least twice to enable it to be 
used in the Intermediate II and I Phases as well as in the Intermediate III Phase 
when it was first constructed. In its last pha.se this channel, which averaged 
10 -o ins. wide, had walls that were nearly 6 ft. 0 ins. high (PI. XXV, d). 

Small tributaries from the unexplored buildings on the eastern side of the 
street entered this drain at the points marked 18 and 19 at the level -18-9 ft.^ 

The section of the drain which crosses the street opposite Crooked Lane 
was much dilapidated ; in the middle of the street it had even been destroyed 
down to the Intermediate III level. Fortunately, the eastern and western ends 
of this section were well enough preserved to show that in the Intermediate II 
Phase the channel had been at least 2 ft. deep and 11-7 ins. wide, and very care- 
fully constructed; the middle point of its bed was at the estimated level of 18- 1 
ft. below datum, whereas the earlier channel was considerably lower. A por- 
tion of a small but sub.stantially built drain, 8-5 ins. wide by 11-5 ins. deep, with 
its bed also at the average level of 18-1 ft. below datum entered the main drain 
from Crooked Lane, which was here only 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, between Blocks 3 and 
5 (PI. XXV, d).- 

North of the junction of these two drains, the main drain which skirted 
the walls of Blocks 5 and 6 was no longer used ; the drainage was diverted, to a 
new channel outside the platforms described above 

1 Its ba.se a.s seen in the photograph i.s 19- 1 ft. below datum. 

^ It i.s uncertain whether tliese small drains are of Intermediate III or II date. 

» The lane was in actual fact wider than at the Intermediate III level owing to the batter of the 
walls on either side. 
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The source of this portion of the main drain during this siih- period seems 
to have been a small channel at right angles to it and at a slightly higher level 
which came from a building on the eastern side of the street opposite the middle 
of Block 6. North of this we could find no successor of the drain ot the pieMOiis 
phase; possibly drainage pots were substituted for it. 

At the southern end of the excavated portion of First Street, a line of cess- 
pits drained the western side. Through another cesspit on the eastern side ot 
the street opposite room 42 of Block 3 (20) the mam dram passed, though what 
the relationship between the two may have been, it is hard to see. The paved 
floor of this pit, 19-1 ft. below datum, was o ft. by 4 ft. 4 ms. Its walls, 4 ft. high, 
were raised to allow of the pit being re-used in the Intermediate I Phase ; hence 
it appears in both plans. Where the drain skirted the vestein side ot the stieet, 
a number of large pottery vessels received the drainage of the opposite side. Parts 
of already broken jars had apparently been swept away by floods and most of 
the survivors had been smashed by earth pressure. 

At the approximate level of 18-8 ft. below datum, we found that First Street 
had been paved with a conglomerate of broken bricks and potsherds in clay cement. 
This material made a road metal very suitable for pedestrian and animal traffic, 
and in the course of time had become so compacted as to present considerable 
opposition to the picks of the diggers. The fragments of bricks that were used 
were of a size that would easily pass through a 1-5 in. ring, and the potsherds 
mixed with them were of smaller size still. This road metal was probably laid 
down in wet weather to ensure rapid consolidation ; there were no indications that 
it was either stamped in or rolled. Despite the fact that the people of Mohenjo- 
daro had ample supplies of this suitable material for road-making, so far we have 
only found this one street metalled. 

Intermediate I Phase (PL A 177/). Average level : -13 ft . — No change was 
made in the alignment of the street in the Intermediate I Phase, but at the north- 
ern end it must have looked very different owing to the bazaar benches that were 
now built along the eastern side. These benches are seen in photographs a and 
b in PI. XXV ; though excavation had already been carried deeper, they were left 
standing on earthen supports until it became necessary to remove them. 

These platforms are of little interest in themselves, being mostly thin walls, 
from half a brick to a brick and a half in thickness, filled in with rubble and 
sometimes paved on the top. In photograph a in PI. XXV, it should be noted 
the Late III additions and drains above some of these benches had not yet been 
removed. 

A drain-hole in the wall at the eastern side of the .street opposite the middle 
of Block 6 communicated with a channel, 6-5 ins. wide, that ran for a short distance 
(17 -5 ft.) southwards along the foot of the wall to enter a cesspit (12) (Pis. XXV, 
a ; XLV, a). The masonry of this drain which had been partially destroyed 
was remarkably good ; as is seen in Pis. XXIX, c ; XLV, a, the sides of the 
channel had been carefiilly rubbed down and were very smooth. The joints are 
wonderfully close and it is impossible to insert the thinnest knife between the 
bricks. The aperture in the wall is 7-1 ins. high by 4-3 ins. wide, and the 
channel of the drain was 14-2 ft. below datum at its northern end. The bricks 
used in its construction were of two sizes, namely, 10-2 x 4-9 X 2-2 ins. and 
10-5 X 5-2 X 2-2 ins.^ 

1 The mortar used was of lime and clay, of which the analysis by Khan Bahadur Muh. Sana 
Ullah will be found in Chapter XVI. 
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Just south of Xo. 12 was a large cesspit, 5 ft. 11 ins. long by 3 ft. 5 ins. wide 
4 ft. 2 ins. deep, which is fidty described in the next section (Late III Phase) ; 
its walls were then raised 2 ft. 4 ins. or more to bring it into use again. 

It will be noticed that the long benches outside Block 5 and a j^art of Block 6, 
which were constructed in the preceding phase, had been heightened and were 
still in use. 

The main drain towards the south, which we have already seen was constructed 
in the Intermediate III Phase and re-used throughout a good part of its length 
during the next occupation, was raised once more to serve the Intermediate I 
Phase. The walls of this old drain were in consecjuence a very considerable height 
— over 6 ft. in jdaces — and it became necessary to raise its floor also by partially 
filling it in with broken brick, and even, here and there, with bricks jjlaced on edge. 
Otherwise it would have been exceedingly difficnlt, in fact, almost impossible, for 
the city scavengers to clear out the narrow’ channel. 

On the opposite side of the street from the brick benches described above, 
where there was no main drain in the Intermediate II Phase, photograph a in 
PI. XXV shows that in this occupation a new’ drain was laid immediately above 
the old main drain of the Intermediate III Phase, whose channel had been filled 
in w’ith bricks. 

That the drains of Mohenjo-daro were cleared out periodically is attested 
by the little heaps of greenish-grey sand that w’e frequently found alongside 
them. The more finely levigated'clays would be readily carried olf by the rush of 
water w’hereas the heavier particles of sand were deposited. 

By this time, it should be noted. First Street was slightly wider than in earlier 
days owdng to the batter of the w’alls on either side. The northern end of the 
street, for Instance, was 30 ft. 8 ins, wdde against 30 ft. 3 ins. in the Intermediate 
III Phase. 

Late III Phase (PL XIX). Average level: -9-9 ft.— At the Late III level 
a rather longer section of First Street was cleared, the additional length beside 
Block 6 A averaging 31 ft, w ide, A large opening, 12 ft. 6 ins. wide, on the eastern 
side of the street opposite to Block 6A can only be that of a side street. wLich is, 
of course, entirely filled up with rubble. One w’ould have expected this street to 
be opposite to and a continuation of Central Street, but the town-planning regula- 
tions of Mohenjo-daro w ere evidently stretched upon this occasion. 

Immediatelv outside 42 of Block bA there is a sediment pit. .3 ft. 3 ins. by 3 ft. 
in size, w’hose sides are half a brick thick and now’ stand only three courses high. 
The paved floor of this ifit is 11-5 ft. below’ datum, and a drain, 9 ins. wide, 
passed through it a little above the level of the floor, so that any solid matter 
in the drainage would have been deposited. 

A second pit outside 41 is 3 ft. square, and its sides, now 3 ft. 0 ins. high and 
well preserved, were probabty once rather higher. This pit, whose floor is a foot 
lower than that of its neighbour, received the drainage from a chute in the wall 
above it. Situated in an enclosure, 21 ft. long by / ft. 8 ins. wide, vhose longest 
wall was only one brick thick, the whole arrangement throw’s an interesting light 
Q 21 the life of the cit v. The large enclosure could have had nothing to do w ith the 
drainage of Block (5A, and it was probably filled iq> with debiis and used as a 
bazaar bench on which merchandize was exposed for sale. Its situation imme- 
diately over a cesspit may seem I’ather remarkable to the western mind, but in 
parts of Sukkur and other towns of India exactly the same ariangement is seen 
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to-day ; nor does the uneducated Indian see anything incongruous in it. On tlie 
south side of the cesspit outside 42, there are the remains of a very similar hencli. 

In front of Block 6, a moderately well preserved drain (13) ran suuthvvards 
outside rooms 17-19 with a drop of 4 ins. in 20 ft. The bed of its channel, which 
was 9 ins. wide hy 12 ins. deep and covered in with hi'icks of various sizes laid 
flatwise, was at its northern end 11-7 ft. below datum; the southern end had 
disappeared. 

The top of a badly damaged j^it. 3 ft. sf|uare. outside room 1 1 of House II, 
Block 6, was 10-7 ft. l.'elow datum, and its brick floor 10 ins. lower. The overflow 
from this cesspit entered a well-made drain running southwards, of whose channel, 
7 ins. wide by 8 ins. deep and a little below the level of the top of the j)it. unfor- 
tunately but little remains until some distance further south where we picked it up 
again. Here the drain was better jn-eserved and the covering bricks were still in 
position (PI. XLVII. d), and we were aide to ascertain that in a length of nearly 
47 ft. there w'as a drop of 8 ins. 1 have no doubt that this channel once ran to thV 
southern end of the street ; probably the ])adly damaged section of drain outsifle 
Block o is a ])art of it. In the short lane between Blocks o and b a tributarv drain 
was unearthed at the level of 12-3 ft. below datmn. 


Outside room 16 of Block 5, the top of a small soak-jht. with its unpaved 
floor 1 ft. 6 ins. square, was laid bare at the level 11-6 ft. l>elow datum. Of 
three pits opposite room 15 of Block 5, the largest, which had a paved floor but 
was very dilapidated when found, appears to have been 2 ft. 5 ins. square and 1 ft. 
5 ins. deep. The overflow from it was carried southwards by a verv roughly built 
channel, some 7 ins. wide by 12 ins. deep. After a short ga]) ano‘ther section of 
drain was found, obviously a continuation of the channel further north, but this 
petered out opposite Crooked Lane (Pis. XLVII. b and c ; LL d). 

Opposite room 47 in Block 3 there were three badly dila])idated ihts. of 
which two are seen in PL XLVII. b. There were also at this jjeriod three other 
drainage pits opposite the southern portion of Block 3. of which Xo. 2. the largest, 
was 3 ft. 10 ins. square?. From two of them the surplus water was carriefl off bv 
drains running southwards, of which little remained. 

On the oijposite side of this part of First Street very little was hfft of the 
drainage sptem ot the Late III Phase; in fact, both the* street and the houses 
of Blocks 3 and 5 had suffered badly from time and weather. 

Returning to the northern end of this section of First Street, we find a cesspit 
opposite Block 6A, but no trace remained of the drains connected with it. Its 
well-payed floor was 12-9 ft. below datum, and in its eastern wall there was a 
chute, 6 ins. wide, with its base 3 It. 4 ins. above the pavement of the pit. 

^ Opposite the northern end of Block 6 were the foundations of a market 
bench (lo). immediately south of which lay a small cesspit, 2 ft. 10 ins. bv 2 ft 
4 ms. by 1 ft. 8 ins. deep, of which a plan and section appear in PI XXHI 8 
This pit was somewhat roughly constructed, but as it was undergrounci and well 
packed on all four sides this was probably thought not to matter. Neither inflow 

deLnved evident that the top of the pit had been 

1 overlay another badly dilaindated pit, 5 ft 1 in 

lon^g by .3 ft. .) ms. wide, whose payed floor remained, but the upper parts of whose 
foto disappeared, so that no trace was left of the drains that emptied 
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The drain of Intermediate I date (PI. XVTIT) which ran into the cesspit (12) 
had ajjparently been heightened with masonry of very inferior quality. Though 
very little of this remained, a part of two courses is seen in PL XXIX, c ; and the 
walls of the cesspit of the Intermediate I Phase (PI. XVIII) had been raised 2 ft. 
4 ins., so that they wei’e now 6 ft. 6 ins. high. In the south-western corner of this 
pit, as the plan aiid section in PI. XXIII, 5, show, a flight of steps was roughly 
built in the Late III Phase to allow of easy descent to clean the pit out — an 
arrangement which was Cjuite frecpient in the Late III Phase when earlier structures 
were re-utilized as far as possible.^ In both phases the drainage seems to have 
entered the pit from the north and escaj^ed southwards. The masonry of this 
sub-period is very coarse in comparison with the exceedingly n ell laid, specially 
cut bricks of the Intermediate I Phase. 

Further south along this side of First Street still otlier remains were found 
of cesspits, drains and benches, presenting much the same features as those already 
described. And it is clear that this formerh’^ purely residential section of First 
(Street was already becoming less exclusive in character ; in modern terms, it was 
definitely going down. 

Late II and I {h and a) Phases. {Pis. XIII ; XA). A verage le vels ; —3-2 
ft. to —0-8 ft. — At the Late II level, the section of First Street cleared extended 
considerably towards the north to the point where the mound liegins to descend 
gradiiaUy to plain-level. How far the street actually ran in this direction we 
do not know; but probably for some considerable distance, for on either side 
beyond the point to which we cleared are mounds of varying heights at lower 
levels, covering the remains of buildings which must have suft'ered badly owing 
to their proximity to the outer limit of the city on this side. To the west of the 
line of road beyond what may jiossibly be the site of a gateway, the ground is 
strewn Avith the blackish nodular debris of a brickfield ; to the right and further 
out lies a great liea]) of town refuse, in which we have cut trenches described 
elsewhere (PI. YIII. H, 4). The Avidth of tlie street at the furthest point to Avhich 
Ave cleared it is 2(1 ft. 3 ins. ; opposite the northern limit of Block 6 at the same 
leA’^el it Avas 32 ft, Avide. and 33 ft. at its .southern end. 

In the Late II Phase, the drainage of Block 6A Avas comjdetelj' altered. 
A ncAV drain, of Avhich only a short section remained, curved soutliAvards from 
room 41 to pass doAAU the Avestern side of the street. The channel of this drain 
which Avas irrecidar in Avidth, A*arying from 0 ins. AAide at the north to 10 ins. 
wide at its southern end. aa us coA'ered AA'ith bricks laid on their longer edges. Its 
depth Avas uniformly 1 ft. 1 in. and the IcA-el of its floor averaged -8-1 ft. It 
is possible that this drain Avas still in use in the Late Ib Pha.se, and that it received 
the drainage of a second but A^ery much smaller channel from the near-by room 43 
by means of a A^ertical fall, noAv missing. 

The paA'ed floor of a sediment-pit, nearly 4 ft. square, out.side room 29 of 
Block 6 also lay 8-1 ft. beloAv datum, but Avas probably constructed in the Late 
Ib Phase ; its Avails stood only some 8 ins. high. 

Just in front of the gap between rooms 11 of House II and 17 of House III, 
Block 6, there was another pit, 2 ft. 6 ins. square, in which stood a large pottery 
jar. In this case, the floor was 10-9 ft. below datum, so that the pit must date 
from the Late II Phase ; its walls stood some 1 ft. (i ins. high. It is difficult to 

1 Cf. the stairs to the well-room (42) of Block 8A ; also into the well-room of House I, Block 15, 
in the northern portion of this section (Pl.s. XII, e ; XLIII, c). 
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understand the purpose of the thin wall that ran diagonally towards the centre of 
the street immediately north of this pit at the level - 10-1 ft. It may be one of 
the walls of a drain ; but if so, it is difficult to account for the total disappeaianee 
of the brick floor and other wall of the channel. 

Indeed, practically nothing remained of the drainage system ol First Street 
during the Late II and I Phases. Before excavation, it was just a gully between 
lines of low mounds, and water pouring down it during the winter and summer 
rains had swept away all the ancient brickwork, leaving only the lower })arts of 
one or two cesspits which were at a slightly lower level than the drains that once 
ran into them. These lay on the western side of the street, where Blocks 3, 5 and 6 
are stepped and thev were thus protected from the foice of the natei A^hieh lan 
down from north to south. The southern end of the eastern side was very bare, 
probably owing to the straightness of alignment offering no obstruction to flood- 
water, so that only fragments of benches and cesspits were left in its course. 

To the north of Central Street (PI. XIII. C) cpiite a num))er of lanes opened 
from the eastern side of First Street. Their widths preclude these still blocked- 
up openings being the doorways of houses ; moreover, as is mentioned elsewhere, 
it was not^he usual custom for houses to be entered direct from a main street. 

In this section of First Street, the best preserved length of drain lies close to 
House II, Block 26. The bed of its channel which is 10 ins. wide by 8 ins. deep is 
10-7 ft. below datum, and it should perhaps l)e dated to the Late III rather than 
the Late II Phase. It is possible that some thin walling (31) that partially masks 
the entrance to a lane may be the remains of another drain. 

Further north, a short length of drain hugs the eastern wall of the street 
opposite Block 28. Its channel, which is 6 ins. wide and deep and is covered 
with bricks laid flat, slopes to the north. Since at a point half way along it the 
level of its bed is 8-2 ft. below datum, this drain is to be regarded as of Late II 
date. 

The bench (33, 34) against the eastern wall of the street o^jposite Block 27 
occupied an excellent position between what were probably important side lanes. 
As its thin walls only stand about a foot high with their tops averaging 6-7 ft. 
below datxxm, it may be inferred that it was built in the Late Ib Phase. It appears 
that beneath its southern portion there was a drain which was possibly the inflow 
or outflow from a cesspit, a point to be settled by further excavation. 

Central Street {Pis. X, h-d ; XIII ; XXII, 5). 

This very important street between the Northern and Southern Portions 
of our excavations in the DK Area seems to have been the chief entrance into 
the city through a north-west gate from the river and the quays that may have 
existed along its bank, a cjuestion which is discussed elsewhere. 

From its junction with First Street as far as the western limit of Block 8A, 
Central Street is a little over 15 ft. wide. It then gradually widens as it proceeds 
westwards and at the same time loses its proper alignment on its Southern side 
until West Street is reached, where its width is about 21 ft. From this point. 
Central Street diverges to west -north-west, the reason for which is suggested further 
on, and is direct^ aligned to the point at which we have found some evidence of a 
gateway in what appears to be a portion of the city-Avall. Thus Central Street 
provided direct communication betAveen the river and First Street, one of the main 
arteries of the city, at right angles to it. There is no evidence in the Late II and I 
Phases, however, that it crossed First Street and proceeded further east. 
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Judging from the thickness of their walls, most of the buildings on either side 
were of very considerable importance. As would be expected in the street which 
led from the outside to the heart of the city, there is some evidence that these 
buildings were khans and storehouses for the accommodation of man and beast, 
and the storage of merchandise. Those on the southern side have been excavated 
down to pavement level and in some cases as far as the foundations of the Late III 
Phase ; but those on the northern side of the street had only been cleared to Late II 
level when the financial troubles of India unfortunately precluded any further 
examination. Thus we do not know this street at the zenith of its prosperity, 
and even the buildings on its southern side only from the time when their decline 
had already set in. 

In the Late Ib and la Phases, Central Street presented very much the same 
appearance as in the Late II Phase (PI. XIII). The main street drains of the 
eastern end of the street in the Late I occupations seem to have been entirely 
removed by brick-robbers, if they ever existed, and so were those of the Late II 
Phase with a few exceptions. I cannot but think that there must have been a sys- 
tem of drainage eastwards into First Street, but not a vestige of such a system has 
been found; though a small section outside House II, Block 26 (PI. XIII), which 
appears from its level to date from the Late II Phase, indicates a mam drain in 
First Street at that time. In the search for bricks during the period of decadence 
of the city, drains that were probably no longer in use and yet were not far beneath 
the surface of the streets would have been early destroyed. 

The drain that in the Late Ib Phase came from House XII above the earlier 
stairway between Blocks 8A and 9 was of quite small capacity as it served only 
that house and its neighbour (Pis. X, c; XIII, C). After quite a short distance 
this drain emptied itself with a perpendicular fall of about 12 ins. into a west- 
ward-running street drain of Late II date which had already received a tributary 
from Block 18 on the other side of the street. Where this tributary crossed the 
street there had been a soak-pit earlier in the same phase, whose broken walls 
now stand only a few inches high ; the new drain from Block 18 was built right 
across the pit. 

After receiving further tributaries from a little shop and from House XI, 
the street drain also received the drainage of West Street and the overflow from 
a cesspit outside a well-room, also of the Late II Period, at the comer of that street. 
Eventually it emptied itself into a drain at right angles to it coming from the lane 
between Blocks 9 and 9A, which turns westward to disappear at the edge of the 
mound. 

The well-preserved soak-pit (Pis. X, b ; XXII, 5) outside Block 8A is des- 
cribed with that building. Suffice it to say here that this pit was constructed 
in the Late II Phase and that its walls were raised in the Late Ib occupation, when 
it was also used by the owner of Block 21 on the north side of the street, the 
cesspit which formerlv served the latter building being dispensed with. The walls 
of this unused pit, which is described with Block 21, still stand 3 ft. high in j)lnces. 

The circular waU in the middle of the street near its eastern end (PI. X, d) 
was once, I think, a pottery kiln. Very similar structures, and less dilapidated, 
were found in Blocks 2 and 9 (PI. XX). This kiln, if so it be, is of very late date 
and can safely be ascribed to the Late la Phase, and possibly even later. The 
presence of a kiln in the middle of a once important street is a measure of the final 
downfall of the city. 


7 
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The two photographs of Central Street (PI. X, c and d) show well the charac- 
ter of the walls on either side. On the right of PI. X, d, there is a walP that was 
reconstructed in the Late Ib Phase, whose builder either did not take the trouble 
to preserve a proper alignment with the wall below or, which is more probable, 
successfully annexed a 6 • 5 ins. strip of ground from the street, a proceeding which 
would certainly not have been allowed by the civic authorities of earlier times. 


West Street {Pis. XI, a-d ; XIII ; XIV). 


This name has been given to an important thoroughfare in the northern 
portion of the DK Area that separates the very large building (Bis. 18 and 19), 
to be described later, from a row of somewhat poorly built houses and a guard- 
house (Bis. 15 and 17) to the west. The difference in the cpiality of the masonry 
of the two sides of this street is remarkable ; in fact, it appears that the general 
level of the large public building on the eastern side is rather higher than the level 
of corresponding date in the houses,- so that masonry of the Late III Phase is 
seen vis-a-vis with that of Late II days, and the evidence thus provided of the 
decadence that was already creeping upon the city in the latter period is illuminat- 
ing. In conformity with the already mentioned change in direction of Central 
Street from the point where West Street enters it, 64 ft. of the frontage of the later 
built houses at the southern end of West Street make a slight angle with the rest of 
the western side of the thoroughfare. The width of the southern end of the street 
is, in consequence, 15 ft. 9 ins. as against 9 ft. 10 ins. at its northern end. The 
fa9ades of the houses of Bloek 15 as far north as room 15 of House IV, a distance 
of 95 ft., it might here be noted, are seen to rest on a foundation of rubble, which 
necessitated repairs in them at frequent intervals owing to subsidence. 

In the Late III Phase, it seems, the street drain that had served the eastern 
side of West Street during the preceding Intermediate I Phase was re-used by 
the simple expedient of raising its sides, so that the 6 ins. wide channel became 
no less than 3 ft. deep— a fact that strongly suggests that there was a continuity 
between the Intermediate I and Late III occupations that contrasts sharply 
with the complete break and abandonment of the city between the Late III and 
Late II Phases.^ This deep drain (PI. XIII, B) extends the whole lencrth of\he 
street ; its southern end is seen on the right in PI. XL b, and its danumed northern 
portion can just be discerned on the left of the Late II drain in PI. XI, d The 
slope was to the south with a gradient of 13 ins. in 73 ft., and at the middle of its 
course the bed of its channel was 12-8 ft. below datum. ^ 


At the re-occupation of the city at the beginning of the Late II Phase this 
dram was probably entirely filled up and hidden by accumulated rubbish’ and 
in any case with such a depth it would have been very difficult to keep clear 
In this period, then, two drains were built to .serve the street, one runnine to the 
north affing the eastern side of the street, the other to the south along the western 

in pt xH ' '"S' '''■“-"■'8 

seen in Pis. Xi, d , XIII. Its channel averages 8-5 ins. wide bv 10 ins deen and 

its bed is 9 • ft. below datum at the middle of its course. The second drain of this 


; southern wall of House I, Block 25, had been raised from the level 6-4 ft. below datum 
platforr^!" '' ^ ^ ® importance, being erected on a mud-brick 

M.in ^ » ‘he Late III Ph.«, i, i„ 

* This drain is, of course, not shown in the I^ate II plan. 
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phase, of which a somewhat shorter length remains, emptied, as already mentioned, 
into a drain in Central Street (PI. XIII, C). Its channel was shghtly narrower, 
but of much the same depth and approximately the same level as the drain to the 
north. It is also seen on the left in PI. XI, b. 

In the Late Ib Phase, the whole drainage of the street was received in a median 
channel (PI. XIII, C), 10 ins. wide and deep, with its bed at the average level — ?•! 
ft. This channel which was covered with bricks laid on edge received branch 
drains from the buildings on either side. With a very definite slope to the south, 
this drain finally emptied itself into the drain of that period in Central Street. 

Of the Late la drainage system no trace remains, save a small channel coming 
from the narrow alley between Blocks 15 and 17 (PI. XIII, A). The street drain or 
cesspit into which this emptied has entirely disappeared either through denudation 
or brick-robbing by neighbouring villages, though the latter seems hardly probable 
in view of the position of West Street in the site. 

Lanes {Pis. XV, a, h; XVI-XX; XXX, c, d; XXXI, c, d, e; XXXII, c, d ; 

XXXlll, c, d; XXXIV, a, b, c, d; XXXV 11 1, c, d; XXXIX, f ; XL, 

a, h; XLI, a; XLII, a, c). 

With the exception of First Street, the most impressive thoroughfare in the 
DK Area, Southern Portion, is unquestionably Low Lane which runs practically 
parallel with it. This is chiefly because the depth to which it has been excavated 
and its narrow width increase the apparent height of the houses on either side. 
But the street has preserved its character and identity from the Intermediate 
III (PI. XVI) onwards to the Late I Phase (PI. XX). The facades of most of the 
houses as far as the northern limit of Block 6 are some 15 ft. high. In the 
photograph (PI. XXX, d) of the northern end of Low Lane, the slope or batter of 
the outer faces of the walls will be noticed ; and on a closer examination it will 
be seen where these walls were raised from time to time. PI. XLIV, d, shows the 
appearance of the northern end of the street where the excavation has not been 
carried so deep, with a drain of Late III date receiving tributaries from Block 6. 
In PI. XLIII, a, two cesspits of Late II date outside Block 8A are seen. 

Crooked Lane is the southernmost of three more or less parallel thorough- 
fares that run westwards from Low Lane. In the middle of its course it skirts 
the southern wing of the Palace (Block 1 ). It is not so well preserved as the other 
lanes to be described, for the reason that it lies along the southern border of the 
mound and the buildings on that side of it have suffered badly from erosion by 
wind and rain. Nowhere along its whole length are the walls on either side parti- 
cularly high, and it presented its most imposing aspect when excavated to the base 
of the Intermediate II stratum (PI. XVII). 

Along most of the southern side of Crooked Lane the walls of that phase rest 
on rubble, and it appears not to be so ancient a thoroughfare as the other streets 
and lanes ; indeed, it is permissible to suppose that the Palace Avhen first built 
was not so closely surrounded by houses as with the growth of the population it 
came to be later. The irregularity and varying widths of both Crooked Lane and 
Fore Lane to the north of it strongly suggest that they were made after the Palace 
which lies between them. Crooked Lane, indeed, varies in width from 3 ft. 1 in. 
wide at its First Street end (Intermediate III level), where its walls stand some 10 
ft. high (PI. XXX, c), to 6 ft. 6 ins. in width between House III, Block 2, and the 
southern wing of the Palace (PI. XVII), where the walls average 14 ft. high. 
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Here the lane turns at right angles to the south and chsappears. I have no doubt, 
however, that deeper excavation at this point will show that eventually Crooked 
Lane debouched into a street running E.-W. that from surface indications seems to 
have bounded G Section on this side. 


Another thoroughfare of importance is Fore Lane which runs due west from 
Low Lane along the northern facade of the Palace (Blocks 1 and 4), making a 
slight deviation round the projecting northern wing of the Palace. This stretch 
of Fore Lane was in use until the Late III Phase (PI. XIX). Then — most un- 
accountably — a waU was built across it opposite the middle of the Palace ; though 
on either side of this waU the lane apjiarently still remained in use as such until 
the evacuation of the city owing to the flood at the end of that sub-period. On 
the re-occupation of the city in the Late II Phase, there seems to have been no 
civic authority for some time. The first- comers of the new, or returned popula- 
tion, in consequence, took possession of and built over the western end of Fore 
Lane (PL XX). 


Photographs a and b in PI. XV show the remains of Fore Lane in the Early 
Period at about half way along its length ; PI. XXXIII, c, shows its western 
end, and PI, XXXVIII, c, its eastern end at the Intermediate III level. 


Long Lane also runs westwards from Low Lane between Blocks 7, 10 and 
lOA on the south and Blocks 8, 9, 12 and 11 on the north. This street also was 
in use until the Late II Phase, when sections of it were annexed and built upon 
as was Fore Lane to the south of it. PI. XXXIX, f, shows Long Lane between 
Blocks 7 and 9 (House III), as excavated to the base of the Intermediate II stratum. 
In PI. XXXI, c, the E.-W. portion of the lane between Blocks 9 and 10 (House 
II) IS seen ; and the photographs. Pis. XL, a (left hand side) ; XXIV, b (a basket- 
boy IS standing in the lane), show the present appearance of Long Lane further 
The badly wrecked northern side of this part of the lane is well illustrated 
in PI. XL, b, where also an Indian is seen standing in it. 

After a short turn to the north beyond this point. Long Lane continues 
westwards along the southern side of the Khan (Block 11). PI. XXXII c and d 
are^uews of this section of the lane as excavated to the base of the Intermediate 
III stratum ; and it will be .seen that the middle portion of the southern side of 
the lane had disappeared, though substantial foundations remained. 


Short Lane, between the eastern end of the Khan and Block 12, has been 
cleared to the same level and is most impressive with lofty walls on either side 
still standing some 18 ft. high m places (PL XXXIV, a). The averacm width of 
this street at the level of the drain of Intermediate III date is 4 ft. 4 ini ^ 

appearance of a section of Loop Lane between 
the walls of Blocks 11 and 12A, cleared down past the Intermediate II llvd 
save where the dram of Intermediate II date was left. This part of the lane 
narrows considerably towards the north but averages 5 ft. 3 in? wide aM th? 
waUs on either side still stand some 12 ft. high. The Khan wall ^n its western 
side has a very pronounced batter, whereas the wall of the unimportant house 

intermediate li Phase. The parts of this wall that had suffered from the salt 

? ^ Y j prevalent even in those days had been removed and 

fresh brmks inserted ; and the base of some considerable length of thp wall Uori 
been underpmned with bricks laid on edge (PL XXXIV, c). ^ ^ ^ 
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The southern portion of Loop Lane between Blocks 12 and 12A had an 
average width of 6 ft. At its eastern end is a little tower-like building in the 
JST. E. corner of Block 12 (PI. XLI, a). 

Owing to the large number of the objects found in the streets and lanes of 
the DK Area, they are incorporated in a list at the end of this chapter instead 
of being mentioned in the text.^ 

First Street . — The varioxis parts of this street are numbered to indicate where- 
abouts in the street each object was found. 


Object. 

Pottery Group (G) 

Holed Brick . 

Female Figurine 
Pottery Hook 
Pottery Group (F) . 
Copper Dagger 
Copper Dagger 
Pottery Animal 
Pottery Groups (I.L.) 
Pottery Wliorl 
Pottery Figurine . 
Pottery Figurine . 
Animal Figure 
Pottery Figurine . 
Pottery Strigil 
Faience Monkey Figure . 
Bone Rod 

Seal .... 
Jar-stopper . 

Carved Brick 
Pottery Group (S) . 

Pottery Dog Figure 
Pottery Bull Figure 
Pottery Cone 
Copper Avl . 

Brick Door-socket . 
Copper Knife 
Copper Knife 
Pottery Figure (Antelope) 
Pottery Amulet 
Seal .... 
Copper Arrow-head 
Ivory Baton . 

Pottery Figure of Dove . 
Head of Pottery Bull 
Pottery Group (K) 

Female Figurine 
Pottery Bull Figure 
Pottery Groups (A, B, T) 
Pottery Tube 
Pottery Handle 


Plate and Ko. 


(PI. LXIV, 20, 21, 27, 
28). 

(PI. CYIII, 24) . 
(PI. LXXV, 9) . 
(PI. CTX. 11) 

(PI. LXIV, 19, 24-26) 
(PI. CXXXIII, 34) 
(PI. CXXIX, 1) 

(PI. LXXX, 9) . 

(PI. LXIV) . 

(PI. CIX, 59) 

(PI. LXXV, 3) . 

(PI. LXXV, 4) 

(PI. LXXIX, 10) . 
(PI. LXXVI, 24) . 
(PI. CVIII, 3) 

(PI. LXXX, 1) . 

(PI. CX, 51) 

(PI. XCTX. 601) . 

(Pt. LXXXI, 11) . 
(PI. CVIII, 15) . 

(PI. LXV, 9, 16, 17, 
28). 

(PI. LXXIX, 4) . 

(PI. LXXIX. 29) . 
(PI. CVIII, 12) . 

(PI. CXXX, 17) . 

(PI. CVIII. 25) . 

(PI. CXXX, 22) . 

(PI. CXXXI, 17) . 
(PI. LXXX. 4) . 

(PL CTI. 15) 

(PI. XCVIII, 636) 

(PI. CXXXII, 30) 

(PI. CX. 12) 

(PI. LXXX, 23) . 

(PI. LXXIX. 22) . 
(PL LXIV, 58, 59, 
03-65). 

(PL LXXVI. 21) . 
(PL LXXIX, 31) . 
(Pis. LXIV ; LXV) 
(PL CIX, 47) 

(PL CXI, 82) 


Locus. 

(18) 



Level. 

(Ft.) 

-23-6 

(5) 



-23-5 

(1) 



-23-5 

(5) 



-23-4 

(5) 



-23-4 

(22) 



-23-2 

(22) 



-23-2 

(1) 



-23’0 

(1) 



-22 to-23-3 

(1) 



-22-9 

G) 



-22-7 

(5) 



- 22 "2 

(1) 



-22-0 

(5) 



-21-7 

(1) 



- 21-7 

(5) 



-21o 

(22) 



-21-4 

(22) 



- 21-2 

(<>) 



-21-2 

(1) 



-210 

('!) 



-210 

(b) 



-20-8 

(6) 



- 20-5 

(b) 



- 20-5 

(21) 



-20-3 

(IS) 



- 20 -2 

(5) 



-201 

(5) 



-20-1 

(11) 



- 20 0 

(11) 



- 19-9 

(21) 



- 19-9 

(21) 



- 19-3 

(5) 



- 18-9 

(22) 



-18-4 

(IS) 



- 18-4 

(22) 



- 17’5 

(3) 



- 170 

(12) 



- 17-0 

(21) 



-14-9 to -10-9 

(21) 



- 16-9 

(21) 


- 

-16-9 


1 Unimportant objects have been omitted. 
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FV ETHER excavations AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Object. 


Plate and No, 


Locus. 


Copper Razor 
Ivory Fish Figure . 

Ivory Roundel 
Copper Razor 
Vitreou.s Paste Button 
Bronze Antelope Figure . 
Stone Barrel-weight 
Pottery Whorl 
Limestone Cone 
Seal . ■ • 

Pottery Figurine of Deit\ 
Pottery Figurine . 

Frag. Shell Bracelet 
Copper Chisel 
Shell Oise 

Pottery Figurine . 
Stone Jar -stand 
Pottery Figurine . 
Bronze Finger-ring 
Stone Palette 


(PI. CXXVIIL 12) 

(PI. CXLIII, 28) 

(PI. CTX, 14) 

(PL CXXVIII. 14) 

(PI. C. 14) . 

(PL LXXYII, 1) 

(PL CVI. 47) 

(PL CV, 47) . 

(PL CIV. 29) 

(PL LXXXVIII, 283) 
(PI. LXXIV, 25, 26) 
(PL LXXIII, 7) . 

(Pl.CXL, .56) 

(PL CXXI, 21) . 

(PL CXL, 41) 

(PL LXXVIII, 3) . 
(PL CIV, 21) 

(PL LXXIII, 6) . 

(PL CXXXVI, 88) 
(PL CIV, 8) 


( 22 ) 

( 12 ) 

( 22 ) 

( 1 ) 

(^*) 

( 10 ) 

(34) 

(7) 

VC 

(29) 
(28) 
( 10 ) 
(24) 

V) 

(24) 

(27) 

(24) 

(4) 

(30) 
(24) 


Level. 

(Ft.) 

- 16-8 

- 16-7 

- 16() 
-14-3 
-12-7 
-100 

- 9-9 

- 9-8 

- 9-8 

- 9-7 

- 9-7 

- 9-5 

- 9-4 

- 9-3 

- 90 

- 8-2 

- H -0 
_ 5-2 

- 4-5 

- 4 3 



Central Street. 



Shell Dish 

(PL CVI, 44) 

. Bet. Bis. 8A and 21 

- 13-5 

Pottery Mask 

(PL LXXIV, 21) . 

South of Rm. 3, Bl. 15 

- 9’8 

Hone 

(PL CVI. 20) 

. Bet. Bis. 6.4 and 25 

- 9-7 

Pottery dog . 

(PL LXXVII, 17) 

. Bet. Bis. 9 (90) and 18 . 

- 8’2 

Shell Cone 

(PL CV. 15) . 

. Bet. Bis. 8 A and 21 

- 8- 1 

Hollow Alabaster Cylin- 

(PL CVI. 17) 

. Bet. Bis. 8A (33) and 18 . 

- 5 ■ 5 

der. 




Stone Cone . 

(PL CVI. 50) 

. Bet. Bis. 8 A and 21 

- 5*4 

Plough-share (?) 

(PLCVL56) 

. Bet. Bis. 8A and 21 

- 3-7 


We'it Street. 



Seal 

. (PL LXXXVIII, 332) 

. Bet. Bis. 15 (I) and 18 

-10-7 

Shell Ladle . 

. (PL CVI, 33) 

. Bet. Bis. 15 and 18 

- 8-0 

Shell Lamp (?) 

. (PL CA'l, 36) 

. Bet. Bis. 15 (III) and 18 

- 7-8 

Pottery Chariot 

. (PL CVI, 37) 

. Bet. Bis. 15 (III) and 18 

- 7-6 

Seal 

. (PL LXXXV, 122) 

. Bel. Bis. 15 (IV) and 18 . 

- 6-6 

Copper or Bronze Knife 

. (PL CXXII, 11) . 

Bet. Bis. 15 (11) and 18 . 

- 31 

Frags. Faience Box 

. (PL CVI. 25, 28) . 

. Bet. Bis. 15 (V) and 18 . 

- 30 

Hair-pin Head 

. (PL CXXXVI, 53) 

Bet. Bis. 15 (\'I) and 19 . 

- 2-9 

Shell Amulet 

. (PL CXXXVI, 92) 

Bet. Bis. 15 (V) and 18 . 

- 2-6 

Pottery Object 

. (PL CVI, 40) 

. Bet. Bis. 17 and 19 

- 0-7 

Seal 

. (PL LXXXIII. 1) 

Bet. Bis. 15 (III) and 18 

- 0-2 


Low Lane. 



Bone Awl 

. (PL CIX, 8) . 

Bet. Bis. 4 and 5 

-19-8 

Pottery Head of Bull 

. (PL LXXIX, 33) . 

Bet. Bis. 6 and 7 

-19-2 

Alabaster Jar 

. (PL CXLII, 41) . 

Bet. Bis. 6 and 7 

-15-5 

Figure of Hare (?) . 

. (PL LXXIX, 9) . 

. Bet. Bis. 6 and 7 

-15-5 

Spindle-whorl 

. (PL CV, 32) 

Bet. Bis. 6 and 7 

-11-6 

Jar in vitreous paste 

. (PL CXLI, 5) 

. Bet. Bis. 6 and 7 

- 91 

Pottery Group (D) 

. (PL LIX, 7-11) . 

Bet. Bis. 6 and 8 

- 91 



STREETS AND LANES OF THE 

Object. Plate and No. 

Crooked Lane. 

DK AREA (G SECTION). 

Locus. 

39 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

Spindle-whorl 

. (PI. CX, 41) 


East of Palace 

-20-0 

Pottery Figure 

. (PI. LXXXI, 10) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (I) and 2 

- 18-6 

Alabaster Jar 

. (PI. CXLII, 52) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (court III) and 2 

- 17-5 

Pottery Hook 

. (PI. CIX, 13) 


Bet. Bis. 3 and 5 . 

- 151 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXXV, 21-23) 


Bet. Bis. 3 and 5 . 

- 13-2 

Stone Weight 

. (PI. CXI, 56) 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 3 

- 12-4 

Seal 

. (PI. LXXX\HII, 330) 


Bet. Bis. 1 (I) and 2 

- 10-8 

Figure of Ram 

. (PI. LXXVII, 13) . 


Bet. Bis. 3 and 4 . 

- 9-6 

Pottery Fowl 

. (PI. LXXVII, 4) . 

Fore Lane. 


Bet. Bis. 3 and 4 . 

- 9-4 

Pottery Figure 

. (PI. LXXXI, 2, 2a) 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-31-7 

Stone Rubber 

. (PI. CIX, 45) 


South of Bl. 10 (I) . 

-310 

Pottery Bulla 

. (PI. CXLII, 4) 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (1) 

-28-8 

Pottery Animal 

. (PI. LXXX, 19) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-28-5 

Shell Wavy-ring 

. (PI. CIX, 40) 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-28-3 

Pottery Figurine 

. (PI. LXXVI, 14) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-28-4 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXXVI, 19) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-27-6 

Pottery Gamesman 

. (PI. LXXXI, 15) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-27-0 

Pottery Goat 

. (PI. LXXX, 11) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-25-6 

Pottery Boar 

. (PI. LXXIX, 1) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-25-3 

Pottery Rolling-pin 

. (PI. CVIII, 22) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-23-7 

Pottery Mask 

. (PI. LXXVI, 4) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

-22-3 

Male Figurine 

. (PI. LXXVI, 18) . 

* 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

- 19-7 

Copper Bangles 

. (PI. CXXXIX, 26) 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

- 19-0 

Pottery Bangle 

. (PI. CXLII, 8) 

• 

Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

- 18-9 

Portion of Cover (?) 

. (PI. CIX, 34) 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

-16-3 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXXV, 6) 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 7 . 

- 15-9 

Pottery Dove 

. (PI. LXXX, 15) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) and 10 . 

- 15-9 

Seal 

. (PI. XCVI, 521) . 


Bet. Bis. I (V) and 10 

- 15-5 

Seal 

. (PI. XCIV, 430) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) and 10 . 

- 14-9 

Seal 

. (PI. XCVI, 500) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 7 . 

- 14-8 

Bronze Bull . 

. (PI. LXXIX, 18) . 


Outside Bl. 10 (III) 

- 14-8 

Bronze Antelope 

. (PI. LXXX, 5) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

- 14-3 

Copper Knife 

. (PI. CXXXIII, 17) 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 . 

- 13-9 

Copper Razor 

. (PI. CXXVIII, 9) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 7 . 

- 13-9 

Brick Runnel 

. (PI. CIV, 18) 


Bet. Bl. 7 (VII) and Palace 

- 11-7 

Steatite Button 

. (PI. CXL, 32) 


Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) and 10 . 

- 11-4 

Animal Figure 

. (PI. LXXVII, 22) 


Lane south of Bl. 10 (IV) 

- 11-3 

Bone Implement 

. (PI. CV, 55) . 


Bet. Bis. 4 and 7 . 

- 11-0 

Pottery Object 

. (PI. CV, 7) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

- 9-9 

Paste Vase 

. (PI. evil, 3) 


Western end of Fore Lane (60). 

- 8-1 

Pottery Group (F) . 

. (PI. LIX) . 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

- 71 

PVag. of Bangle 

. (PI. CXL, 58) 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7 

- 6-0 

Copper Arrow-head 

. (PI. CXXI, 2) 

Long Lane. 


Bet. Bis. 4 and 7 . 

- 5-6 

Brick Door- socket . 

. (PI. CVIII, 7) 


Bet. Bis. 10 and 12 

-23-4 

Seal 

. (PI. XCIX, 673) . 


Bet. Bis. lOA and 11 

-22-6 

Ivory Comb . 

. (PI. C, 15) . 


Bet. Bis. lOA and 11 

-21-3 

Copper Arrow-head 

. (PI. CXXVII, 11) . 


Bet. Bis. 10 and 12 

-221 

Bronze Bangle 

, (PI. CXXXIX, 25) 


Bet. Bis. lOA and 11 

-2M 
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FURTHER EKCAVATIOSS AT MOHEXJO-DARO. 


Object. 

Plate and Xo. 

Locus. 


Level. 

(Ft.) 

Alabaster Pedestal 

. (PI. CX, 43) 

Bet. BB. loA and 11 


- 19-7 

Copper Knife 

. (PI. CXXXI, 9) . 

Bet. Bl.-. 10 (IV) and 12 . 


- 19-7 

Faience Bangle 

. (PI. CXLII, 9) 

Bet. BB. loA and 11 


- 19-4 

Shell Bangle . 

. (PI. CXLII. 15) . 

Bet. BB. loA and 11 


- 19-4 

Pottery Handle 

. (PI. CVIII. 13) . 

Bet. BB. 7 and 9 . 


- 18-3 

Pottery Figurine 

. (PI. LXXV. 13) . 

Bet. BB. 7 and 9 (VHI) . 


- 18-2 

Co2)per Bangle 

. (PI. CXXXIX, 27. 28) . 

Bet. BB. 10 A and 11 


- 18-2 

Pottery Figurine 

. (PI. LXXV, 18) . 

Bet. BB. 10 and 12 


-17-7 

Pottery Monkey 

. (PI. LXXX, 2) . 

Bet. BB. 10 (III) and 12 


- 17-4 

Xose or Ear Stud . 

. (PL C. 12) . 

Bet, BB. lO and 12 


- 16-9 

Copper Pan . 

. (PI. CXXXII, 27) 

Bet. BB. 9 and lo (III) . 


- 16-0 

Seal 

. (PI. XCVI, 494) . 

Bet. BB. 10 and 12 


-14-8 

Limestone Pedestal 

. (PI. CVIII, 36) . 

Bet. BB. 1(L\ and 11 


-13-8 

Bone Tube 

. (PI. CIX, 31) 

Bet. BB. 7 and 8 


-13-7 

Horneil Deity 

. (PI. LXXII, 7) . 

Bet. Bl.-. lo and 12 


- 11-2 

Pottery Tablet 

. (PI. CV. 38) . 

Bet BB. lo and 12 


- 10- 0 

Cojjjjer Finger-ring 

. (PI. CXL. 48) 

Bet. BB. 7 (I\') and S 


- 8-7 

Copj)er Arrov-liead 

. (PI. CXXV. 44) . 

Bet. BB. 7 and .s 


- 8-5 

Cojiper Arrow-head 

. (PI, CXXI. 5) 

Bet. BB. 7 and S 


- 8-5 

Pottery Group (B) 

. (PI. LIX. 1-3) 

Bet. BB. 7 ami 8 


- 6-6 


Stone Toilet Stand 
Copper Chisel 
Copjier Hair-pin 
Steatite Button 
Copper Chisel 
Ivory Hook . 
Bronze Bull . 
Bronze Bull . 
Female Figurine 
Shell Cone 
Quern . 


Loijp Lane. 

(PI. CVIII, 28) . 

(PI. CXXXIII. lu) 
(PI. C. 4) . ' . 
(PI. CXLII. C) . 
(PI. CXXXIII. 8) 

(PI. C\T1I. 8) 

(PI. LXXIX, 21) . 
(PI. LXXIX, 19) . 
(PI. LXXII. o and 6) 
(PI. CW 14) . 

(PI. CIV, 14) 


Bet. Bl.-. 11 and 12 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12A 
Bet. B1-. 11 and 12A 
Bet. BB, 12 ami 12A 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12A 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12A 
Bet. BB. 9A and 12A 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12A 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12 A 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12A 
Bet. BB. 12 and 12A 


- 22-8 
- 18-6 
-18-4 
-17-5 

- 17-5 

- 16-3 

- 10-0 
-13-8 
-11-3 

- 10-4 

- 8-4 


Bronze Drill ( ? ) 
Steatite WTiorl 
Copper Scale-pans 
Copper Scale-beam 
Pebble Weights 
Toilet Stand . 
Pottery Runnel 
Pottery Turtle 
Copper Spatula 
Bronze Finger-rinc 
Pottery Buffalo 
Copper Knife 
Shell Ornament 
Part of Toy Figure 
Bronze Adze-axe 
Copper Ring . 
Bronze Ornament 


Smaller Lanes and 
Alleys. 


(PI. CXXXII. 10) 
(PI. CIX. 46)' 

(PI. CXXXII, 9) 
(PI. CXXXII. 7) 
(PI. CXI. 57-02) 
(PI. CIX. 23) 

(PI. CVIII, 26) 

(PI. LXXX. 6) 

(PI. CXXXIII, IS) 
(PI. CXXI. 35) 

(PI. LXXX. 7) 


(PI. CV. 42) . 
(PI. LXXIV, 7) 
(PI. CXX, 27) 
(PI. CXXI. 35) 
(PI. CXXI. 29) 


Bet. BB. 5 and 6 
Bet. BB. 9 (VI) and 12 
Bet. BB. 9 (\ I) and 12 
Bet. BB. 9 (VI) and 12 
Bet. BB. 9 (VI) and 12 
Bet. BB. 2 and 3 . 

Bet. BB. 2 and 3 
West of Bl. 1 
Bet. BB. 9 (\T) and 12 
Bet. BB. 2 and 3 . 

Bet. BB. 2 and 3 
Bet. BB. 7 (I) and 10 
Bet. BB. 9 (IX) and 9A 
Bet. BB. 14 (30) and 15 
Bet. Bis. 7 (I) and 10 
Bet. BB. 2 and 3 

Bet. BB. 2 and 3 . 


-211 

-20-4 

-20-4 

-20-4 

-20-4 

- lH-5 

- 18-1 
-16-8 

- 16-3 

- 15-6 

- 15-2 

- 15'0 
- 11-0 

- 6-9 

- 6-0 

- 5-6 

- 4-7 



Chapter IV. 

DK AREA, G SECTION, SOUTHERN PORTION, BLOCKS 1 TO 8. 

In order to simplify the descriptions of the houses and buildings of the DK 
Area, G Section, in this and the following two chajiters, the various antiquities 
found in them are tabulated at the ends of Chapters V and VI. In these lists, 
only pieces of pottery and seals of unusual interest are included, and the beads 
have been omitted entirely; the complete lists of these objects are given at the 
ends of the respective chapters devoted to them, and the reader will easily find 
the whereabouts of these objects for himself. 

It wiU be seen from a study of these tables that it is well-nigh impossible 
to determine the use of a building with any certainty from the antiquities found 
in it. The very interesting, but only partially preserved Block lA with its two 
very fine stairways, one of which is double, is a case in point. The small amount 
of copper and bronze unearthed in this block lay well to the west of the main 
building, and provides no indication as to the use of what must have been 
an almost palatial structure. The number of copper melts (PI. CXXXII, 37-39) 
in House IV of Block 2 perhaps indicates that a part at least of this building 
was devoted to metallurgical work, perhaps in connection with the large building 
to the north and west of it which appears to have been a palace (Block 1); but 
no kilns of contemporary date were found in the close vicinity of these melts, 
though there were two in room 33 of the S.-W. wing of the Palace (PI. XVII). 
It is, however, very doubtful whether these two kilns were used for smelting- 
metal; it is more likely that they were employed for other purposes. That 
metal was sometimes smelted at Mohenjo-daro seems, however, to be proved 
by the find of copper ore together with a small piece of lead in a brick-lined pit 
in the middle of room 51 of House VI, adjacent to the Palace (p. 54). The presence 
of the lead is particularly interesting as it may have been used to assist in smelting 
the ore. 

The saddle-querns (PI. CVIII, 31, 34) in the western court of the Palace 
are finds that would be expected in a palace where bread was j>robably prepared 
and baked. In any large household of the East to-day. it is customary for the 
servants to congregate and do most of the work of the day in just such a court- 
yard. There, too, they pass their leisure hours, and the partially preserved 
gaming-board (PI. CXLII, 82) which from its rough appearance was obviously 
cut or rather scratched upon the brick paving of the court was also to be 
expected. 

The steatite pectoral (PI. CXL, 59) from room 21 of House VII, Bl. 9 (PI. XX). 
seems by its size and weight to have been an ornament associated with some 
kind of ritual. The well-built building in which it was found may, therefore, 
have had some religious use, a supposition which is supported by the exceptionally 
well-made stone pedestal (PI. CIV, 26) found in the same building not far from 
the pectoral. The trefoil decoration of this pedestal indicates, a point discussed 
in Chap. XII, that it was the support of some sacred object. 

Wherever possible, however, suggestions as to the purposes of the buildings 
have been made, according to the evidence available, whether it be architectural 
evidence or the objects found in the buildings. 

( 41 ) 


8 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHEXJO-DARO. 

In describing the southern part of the DK Area, G Section, where excava- 
tion has been carried down to the water-level of the driest season oi the year, it 
seems the logical course to begin from the lowest levels and to work upwards so 
that the reader may be able to follow in the plans the growdh of, and the many 
changes that took place in, that part of the city. That is to say, the chrono- 
logical and historical order of the levels is followed rather than the adventitious 
order of digging. 

In the limited space of this book it would be neither possible nor desirable 
to describe the jilan of each stratum in detail ; that would involve immersing 
the reader in a mass of minutiae which would only obscure the salient facts and 
the human interest of the site. 

It will be noticed in the plans (Pis. XVI- XX) that some of the house numbers 
and all those of the various blocks and rooms were carried down from stratum 
to stratum in the course of excavation, as stated in the Introduction. This 
will facilitate description and aid the reader to trace the history of particular 
buildings. The apparent excess of room numbers in the plans of the lower levels 
is explained by the fact that in the course of time and with the growth of popula- 
tion, originally large rooms were subdivided. Even now, it is customary in the 
East for sons to bring their wives home to live under the parental roof and the 
necessity for the subdivision of rooms is obvious. This excess of numbers need 
not be found confusing ; it is, in fact, helpful in describing where in a large room 
in a lower level any particular object was found. 

The buildings of the lowest levels are not nearly so well preserved as those 
higher up, though the quality of the masonry was excellent. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that the people of the later occupations systematically re-used 
as much material from the strata below for building their own houses as they 
could conveniently dig out. A great many walls, however, can be traced from 
the lowest levels right up to what w'as the surface of the mound, and it is to these 
walls that we shall mainly refer in the following pages. 

I do not claim infallibility in my interpretation of the levels of the successive 
occupations. There w^as undoubtedly a certain amount of overlapping, as, 
for instance, when mud-brick platforms were made on which to raise buildings 
above the risk of being flooded. In the main, however, the levels given for the 
various occupations can be regarded as correct; as they were worked out step 
by step they were rigorously checked by close examination of the masonry. 

Early Period. — Unfortunately, partly for lack of time, it has not been possible 
to examine as large an area of the Early levels as we should have liked to do. 
One is naturally reluctant to remove such very fine masonry as that of the Inter- 
mediate Period in order to examine wUat lies beneath, and in consequence we 
selected a portion of the area which was unencumbered by buildings except of 
later date. But though a public building bordered one side of it and houses 
surrounded it elsewhere, the selected area (Bl. 7, ho. 1) (PL XVI) proved to be 
covered by a very thick mud-brick platform which, of course, proved sterile 
from the point of view of finding objects in it.^ From below^ this consolidated 

1 This platform had been added to in more than one phase, but it was impossible to detect where 
one layer began and the other ended. 
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mass of mud-brick, however, there came a large number of children’s toys and 
one other object (PI. CXLII, 45) which is of especial interest in that it gives us 
yet another link with Susa at a very early date.^ 

The mud-brick platform, through which it was somewhat difficult to cut, 
was made of sun-dried bricks of various sizes, one of which measured 11 -9 X 
5-8x5 ins.“ The base of this mud-brick platform was 28 ft. below datum. Below 
it, a layer of rubble consisting of broken bricks, potsherds and rubbish extended 
dowm to 35 ft. below datum ; and it was in this layer that most of the finds were 
made, for the most part broken pottery models of animals. On March 7th, 
1931, the sub-soil water which rises and falls with the Indus was reached at a 
depth of 38-5 ft. below datum. On our return in October of the same year for 
the new season’s work, we found that our wide pit was filled with water up to 
the level —31-9 ft.; and by the end of January, 1932, the water had not yet 
sunk to the level at which we had first reached it. 

Photograph d in PI. XV shows the remains of a small two-roomed building 
that was also found, complete on every side but the west, where other rooms 
may have been destroyed. The best preserved portion of this building is a small 
room, 5 ft. 4 ins., N.-S., by 3 ft. 5 ins., E.-W., with a roughly brieked-up door- 
way, 1 ft. 5 ins. wide, in the southern wall. The second room, that to the east, 
is the same length but only 2 ft. 8 ins. wide ; and its walls which are 2 ft. thick 
now stand only some 10 ins. above the pavement. Close to and just outside 
the western jamb of its 2 ft. 4 ins. wide doorway, a door-socket made of a slightly 
hollowed brick was found. The door-sill and pavement of this little room are 
35 ft. below datum ; and as will be seen in the photograph the pavement is only 
two bricks thick. Nothing was found in either of the rooms, both of which show 
signs of subsidence. Bricks of various sizes (9-2x4-6x2-2 ins.; 9-3x4-6x 
2-3 ins. ; 9-lx4-4x2-2 ins. ; and 9 -45x4- 65x2-3 ins.) were used in this building 
despite its very early level, w'hich suggests that even then bricks had been borrowed 
from still earlier strata that now lie below the lowest seepage-level of the Indus. 

Four roughly parallel walls to the south of this little building are difficult 
to understand (PI. XV, c). They average 7 ft. 2 ins. long by 4 ft. high and 13 ins. 
wide, and are very badly built of broken as well as perfect bricks on a foundation 
of rubble at a depth of 31 ft. below datum. From the fact that broken material 
enters into their construction they were evidently not merely material piled up 
ready for removal elseAvhere, and it seems likely that they were rough shelters 
thrown up for men who were employed to remove the bricks of earlier buildings. 

The top of the large building immediately to the west (PI. XV, a. b and c) 
first appeared during the excavation of the Intermediate levels. Its eastern 
end had been badly mutilated in the search for bricks, and there is no doubt 
that at one time it was very much larger than now. Its solid foundations which 
reach the great depth of 32-2 ft. below datum now measure 16 ft. 7 ins. E.-W., 
by 14 ft. 2 ins., N.-S. Between this building and the great wall to the south of it 
there ran the very dilapidated drain seen in PI. XV, b. The bricks of this drain 
measure 11-9x5-8x2-9 ins. and, as far as can be estimated, its channel was 

1 See Chap. X. 

^ It was extremely difficult to extract a whole brick for mea.surement and there is some degree 
of uncertainty even about this size. Though burnt bricks have been found of the same length and 
breadth, the imburnt ones are thicker — doubtless to permit of their transportation without break- 
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12-25 ins. deep and 15-5 ins. wide. Midway along it, the floor of the channel 
is 30 ft. below datum and the slope was to the east. At this level the lane along 
which this drain runs is 4 ft. 5 ins. wide. 

.4bove this drain another was found (PI. XV, a). This too was very roughly 
built though this appearance may perhaps be due to subsidence. Its channel, 
which averages 5-75 ins. wide and 1-1 ins. deep, also slopes to the east with its 
floor, half way along, at the level —27-1 ft. Bricks of two sizes were used in its 
construction, 1 1 ■ 75 V 5 • 7 x 3 ins. and 1 2 ■ 2 X 5 • 9 X 2 • 6 ins. , either or both of 
which may have been taken from deeper levels, though bricks of these sizes are 
also found in later strata. 

I have already stated that water level was reached at 38-5 ft. below datum, 
but from 35 ft. downwards a layer of stiff clay with occasional pockets of grey 
sand is clear evidence of the occurrence of a flood. It is, however, impossible 
to estimate the depth of the deposit left by this inundation, for it certainly 
extends w'ell below the lowest water-level of the present day. The subsidence 
of the little building described above is in itself proof of the occurrence of a flood 
of contemporary date, which clearly was the reason for the construction of the 
over-lying platform of sun-dried bricks before further building in this quarter 
was attempted. That the walls of the great building to the south of this plat- 
form are also no longer perpendicular is seen in three of the photographs in PI. XV, 

At the end of April, 1932, when the sub-soil water was at its lowest, I asked 
Mr. Puri, the Custodian at Mohenjo-daro, to dig a trial trench to the lowest level 
that was ])ossible at the point 3 in Block 7 of the DK Area. The new pit measured 
nearly 18 ft. by 14 ft. in area and was carried down a further 10-3 ft. from the 
level —35 ft. Three courses of sun-dried bricks were unearthed at one side of 
this pit at the level —37-4 ft., but owing to the dampness of the soil it Avas impos- 
sible to separate any out for examination and measurement. At a depth of 
6 ft. a layer of potsherds Avas found, most of them nondescript in character; 
but some of the most interesting or complete specimens are illustrated in PI. 
CXIT. In the layer immediately above water-level there were found traces 
of charcoal and ashes. The leA^el of the seepage- water recorded on the morning 
of May 10th. after it had been allowed to accumulate during the night, Avas 42 ft. 
beloAv datum. 

In general, nothing found in these excavations in the Early strata suggests 
any break in cultural continuity between the Early and the Intermediate Periods, 
though the results of digging on a more extensive scale might conceivably do so. 
It is. at all e\-ents, certain that the buildings of this site extend as far down as 
42 ft. beloAv our datum leA'cl. Moreover, those objects that have been found at 
these \-ery low leA^els do not differ materially in character from those found in 
the strata above them. 

Especially noticeable is the number of small pottery cones that were found. 
There AA^ere 35 in all, most of them coated AAuth a chocolate-coloured paint’ and 
of the types illustrated in PI. CXXXIV, figs. 13-16, of the first book on Mohenjo- 
daro. These cones AA'ere found associated Adth a number of pottery balls of 
.small but varying sizes and a large pottery rattle (PI. CXII, 3); they mav, 
therefore, haA^e been toys or used in a game. 

1 This pigment doubtless contains mantranese. 
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Of ten pottery figures, six were bulls (PI. CXII, 10, 11), one a bulfalo, and 
another the head of a ram made to be attached to a separate bodj^^ The other 
two were headless bodies and cannot be identified. Three of the pottery wheels 
used on model carts were found, all of unusually large size (PI. CXII, 5) ; and 
the many broken frames of these model carts were exactly like those from 
the upper strata (PI. CXLII, 8.3). 

Six of the potsherds were deeply fluted (PI. CXII, 9) and seem to have 
belonged to jars of a type that is very rarely found at Mohenjo-daro and that 
had not hitherto been known in the G Section." On quite a number of pieces of 
potter}^ which had been coated with a thick cream slip {e.g., PI. LXVII, 3, 4), 
broad zig-zag lines had been scratched before baking with a comb-like instru- 
ment. This “ reserved slip pottery which is only known in the deeper levels 
of this site, resembles in technique certain early pottery from Kish and Ur. 
The contrast in colour between the cream slip and the fabric of the sherds is 
now slight, owing to the surface of the latter having lost the original light red 
colour through age-long immersion in Avater."" Two pieces of grey ware appear 
to be fragments of otfering-tables, and other pieces of the ordinary light red ware 
seem to belong to stands of the Types 11, 14, 17 and 18 in PI. LXXIX of the 
first book on Mohenjo-daro. 

The almost complete vases illustrated in PI. CXII, 6, 8. also came from this 
pit. The painted sherds were few and uninteresting in character; the most 
complex in design is illustrated in PI. CXII, 7. 

One of the most interesting objects of all those found in this little excava- 
tion was a pottery model of a socketed axe (PI. CXII, 1), Avhich is described in 
Chapter XIII. 

Block 1 {Pis. XT, a-c ; XVl-XXI ; XXll, 4; XXJ 111, (t, b; XXXI, a-g ; 

XXXVI, a. h, d; XLIl, a; XLIX, e). 

The southern portion of the DK Area, G Section, is divided into two portions 
by a remarkably massive wall which forms the northern limit of Block 1. This 
wall is in places as much as 7 ft. thick and apparently nowhere less than 3 ft. 
b ins. At the lowest level to which we excavated (PI. XV. a-c), its foundations 
had not yet been revealed. Along the Avhole of its length, it stands well up into 
the Late* I b stratum and its highest part is only 5-4 ft. below datum though, 
of course, it Avas raised repeatedly with the rise in leAcl of the mound. Curiously 
enough, it is actually more spectacular and impressiAC a mass of masonry in 
the (lays of its ruin "than it can ever have been at any of the seA^eral periods 
throughout AA^hich it flourished. 

The alicrnment of the wall and the batter of its northern face Avere rigorously 
maintained 'throughout, Avith the exception of one change ; half way down its 
northern face a ledge is seen (PI. XV. a and b). which at its widest part projects 
ft in« bcAmiuf the wall above it and graduaUy narrows toAvards east and 
west “ This led^e is an average of 19 ft. 3 ins. below datum and marks the level 
from Avhich the Avail Avas reconstructed during the Intermediate II Phase 

1 A similar toy is illustrated in JJoh>^n,jo-<Iaro and the Indus Civ,hzat,on. pi. CLTII. 39. 

* Ibid, pi. LXXXIII, 1, 2. 

3 This seems to be due to a deposit of lime. 
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(PI. XLII, a).^ Tlie presence of a doorw^ay, 4 ft. 9 ins. wide, with its sill 17-2 ft. 
below datum (PL IX VII), makes it certain that this ledge marks a rebuilding 
of the wall (PI. XV, a-c). 

The whole length of the northern face of the wall has been cleared down 
to the bottom of the Intermediate III stratum, and in its middle region it has 
been cleared lower .still. The southern face was exposed only as far as the base 
of the Intermediate II occupation, as until the deeper digging to the north could 
be finished and filled in again, it would have been unsafe for the labourers to 
clear both sides of such a lofty wall. But partition walls of Intermediate III 
date which run southwards from the great wall are included in PI. XVI. 


This wall must clearly have been a part of some public building, which on 
the evidence available was almost certainly a palace, not necessarily that of a 
monarch, but perhaps of a ruler of a province, of which Mohenjo-daro may have 
been the capital. Unfortunately, the depredations of brick-robbers have left 
but little of this very large building, or complex of biiildings, intact. And its 
arrangement is perhaps most easily comprehended by reference to PI. XVII 
which gives some idea of its apjiearance in the Intermediate II Phase. 

Intermediate III Phase {PI. A 17). Average level : —20-4 ft. — PI. XVI is the 
plan of this building during the Intermediate III Phase, so far as it can be 
determined, but the absence of doorways makes it difficult to understand the 
uses of the various rooms and the great open courts. 

At this period, room 25 on the northern side of the smaller court — a quite 
small room with an exceptionally well laid floor- — evidently served as a vestibule 
or guard-room at the only apparent entrance, a doorway 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, in the 
massive northern fageide of the building. 

In the angle of the lane immediately outside and to the west of this o-nard- 
room, there still remains a very large and remarkably well built cesspit, Mvhose 
inside measurements are 5 ft. 3 ins. by 2 ft. 6 ins. The sides of this pit were 
raised and it was re-used in the Intermediate II Phase. Its walls even now stand 
6 ft. 4 ins. above a brick floor 22-5 ft. below datum. In its northern wall are 
two small rectangtxlar apertures, one above the other, about 5-25 ins hffih 'by 
8-25 ins. wide. The base of the upper one is 19-4 ft. and that of the lower one 
21-3 ft. below datum. There is no doubt they once communicated with street 
drains of which no traces whatever remained, and it is clear that the lane must 
have been adequately drained in the Intermediate III Phase, though the demand 
for bricks was such that the drains were removed when owino- to the risp in 
they could no longer be used. 


A curious feature of this great building is the long, thick-walled passaoe 
5 ft. wide, with a double turn and no doorway to either right or left whfrS 
separated the two great courts and, indeed, extended right across the whole of 
the block from north to soidh. Its walls still stand a considerable height as a 
result of being raised m the succeeding occupations. This nassaap nrnh.m 
led to J doorway in the southern fa 9 ade of the building ; a reference to PI XVII 
shows that there was a doorway in this position in the Intermediate II Phasf 


_ 1 The bricks used in the construction of tlie wail wliose top forms this 

0-8.JX2-.0 ms., whereas tho.se u.sed immediately above the ledge are 10-8.j>x 


^ Level : — l!J-7 ft. 


ge measure 1 1 • 75 x 
5x2-7'} ins. in size. 


3 The bricks of the interior were, in fact, very carefully rubbed down. 
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Only the foundations remain of the walls of the western and southern wings 
of this phase, and it is impossible to be certain of the arrangement and uses of 
the rooms. 

The floor of the well-room 19 in the S. W. corner of the larger court was 
roughly paved at the level 19-6 ft. below datum, but only one small part of this 
pavement now remains on the eastern side of the room. 

The only structure that has survived in the courts of the Palace is a small 
brick lined pit, 2 ft. 11 ins. by 2 ft. 7 ins. in size by 2 ft. 8 ins. deep. Its floor 
was roughly paved and it may have been a cesspit ; but the finding of somewhat 
similar pits at higher levels in the same court suggests that, like them, this jjit 
was possibly a grain-bin. 

The eastern wing (III) was at this time entered from the south by a doorway, 
4 ft. 7 ins. wide, in Crooked Lane.^ The arrangement of the interior of this wing 
had been very much obscured by systematic brick-robbing, as elsewhere in the 
Palace, and there was a more or less open space here until Late Ib times. The 
dating of the objects found in this desolated area is in consequence very 
uncertain, for it is quite within the bounds of possibility that the quarriers, who 
presumably were the occupants of the near-by houses of the upper levels, left 
quite a number of objects behind them in their search for bricks. 

From the slight remnants of partition walls that have survived, it is possible 
to reconstruct the southern portion of this wing. Its arrangement, though un- 
certain, suggests stalls for animals ; and there is no other place in the vicinity 
of the Palace for the pack animals, and perhaps cattle, which probably existed 
in connection with it. 

At this period, buildings V and VI of those that later adjoined the Palace 
on the west were evidently in existence, for parts of two outer wails still survive. 
But the rest of these buildings and the whole of VII, if it existed, were totally 
dismantled before the structures of the Intermediate II Phase were erected. 

Intermediate II Phase {PL X VII). Average level 15-8 ft . — In the following 
phase of its occupation, the Palace seems to have reached the zenith of its 
importance. At this time Block 4 appears to have been definitely incorporated 
with it, for there were two distinct doorways in the thick wall between the two 
blocks, whereas it is doubtful whether there was any direct connection between 
them in the earlier days. The discontinuity of the masonry of their northern 
walls, a little east of the point where the wall bends southwards for a shdrt dis- 
tance, certainly suggests that Block 4 was a later addition to the Palace, or else 
an entirely different structure. But the settlement of this point must wait upon 
the excavation of both buildings to their foundations in the Intermediate III 
Phase. 

At this period (Intermediate II) the Palace was entered by two doorways 
at the north and two at the south ; just possibly there was also a narrow doorway 
into the well-room (19) on the eastern side of the southern wing, but more 
probably this was merely an outlet for drainage from the well-room into the 
cesspit outside. The principal entrance was, no doubt, the great doorway, 
8 ft. wide, at the southern end of the still-used passage, with the same double 
turn at right angles, of the preceding occupation, which led to the two open courts 
(20 and 23). The siU of this doorway was now 15-9 ft. below datum and the 


^ Level of door-sill, —20-5 ft. 
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floor of the entrance corridor which was paved in places had been correspond- 
ingly raised. 

From this passage which in the previous phase had no doors, there was now 
direct access to the self-contained four-roomed S. W. wing, and, at the bend, to 
the western courtyard and also to the S. W. corner of the eastern court. The 
drain, 7 ins. wide by 8 ins. deep, that ran southwards along the eastern wall of 
the corridor emptied into a drain in Crooked Lane. 

The somewhat narrower, but none the less imi^ortant doorway into the 
vestibule (74) to the north of the eastern court (PI. XV. c) appears to have given 
access to what was probably a series of guard-rooms in the projecting north wing 
of the Palace (PI. XXXVI, d). Several of these rooms had niches in their walls 
in which the occupants could store their belongings. Moreover, in the corner 
of room 80 was a large pottery bowl, whose rim was at floor-level, surrounded 
by brickwork. This jar had a hole in the bottom which communicated through 
a vent in the wall with the lane outside, and we must assume from the careful 
way in which it was shut off that this apartment was a privy (PI. XXXV, c). 
In room 72 of this wing, there were four treads left of a flight of steps, 3 ft. 3 ins. 
wide, which had an estimated rise of 13 ft. This stairway probably led to an 
upper storey or to a roof. 

The previously existing doorway into the vestibule or guard-room 25 was 
at this period no longer used and was securely bricked up. The newly made 
doorway in the angle to the west of the projecting northern vung was perhaps 
more easily protected by the possibility of enfilading raiders attacking at the 
point. ^ In the narrow vestibule between this entrance and the western 'court, a 
stairway led up, it seems, to an upper floor or the roof of the westerii wirm. 
Here, too, a section remained of a well-made drain of sawn bricks with a channd, 
6-25 ins. wide and 9-75 ins. deep, which was presumably connected with the 
cesspit in the lane outside. The sides of this pit were raised at this period with 
masonry inferior in quality to that below, leaving a slight footing along its northern 
wall at the level 17-1 ft. below datum. The width of the pit was thereby 
increased about an inch. A short drain from chamber 27 which emptied into 
the cesspit at this time measured 4-5 ins. wide by 6 ins. deet) and was covered 
with bricks laid on their flats. - 

The western courtyard remained the same size as before, about 42 feet 
square, and was roughly and unevenly paved with three courses of brick In 
its south-eastern corner there was a circular bread-oven, almost intact 3 ft 8 ins 
in cUameter and a little over 3 ft. 6 ins. high (PI. XXXV, f ). Its roof, which was 
probably domed, was unfortunately missing. The door of this oven was 1 ft 6 
ins. wide at the base and its sides sloped slightly inwards. The top of the door 
was apparently pent -roofed, as a brick was .still in situ in this position. This is 
the first bread-oven found at Mohenjo-daro and the courtyard of the Palace was 
quite a fitting place for it.^ 


1 We have, however, no evulenee that Mohenjo-daro was ever in 
the la.st stage.s of it.s decline. 


serious danger 


of raid.s, .save in 


** The floor of its channel was 1.5-2 ft. below datum 
» At tJie average level of 15-2 ft. below datum. 


Doubtle.ss. after thi.s oven hafl been heated thoroughly by burning fuel insidp U , n 
removed. As in Mesopotamia to-dav. the niece.s of doimh m were 

interior and the oven then clo.sed. Very similar oven.s have'’been found Rtr/u 

Frankfort, /llusf. Land. News. .July 15.‘ 1933. p. 100. fig. ^ ^ ‘ ^ Mesopotamia, 
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In the N. W. comer of this court a human skull and a few bones were un- 
earthed at the level— 16-9 ft. Surrounded by broken bricks, this was pro- 
bably a burial of later date, though of what period it is impossible to say. From 
the position of the head and bones, the body seems to have been thrust down 
to the bottom of a deep hole. 

In the S. W. corner there lay a number of pieces of burnt mud-plaster bear- 
ing the impression of the matting, made of whole stems of reeds, upon which 
it had once been spread in the construction of a ceiling or roof. These l)its of 
burnt roofing-material seem to have l)een thrown out of room 32 of the S. W. 
wing whose walls show evidence of a conflagration, and they resembled the piece 
illustrated in PI. CVIII. 17. 

The 3 ft. 6 ins. wide stairway by which the u})per floor or roof of the western 
wing was reached is of unusual interest in that it had a definite landing. Built 
against the southern and western walls of room 28 of that wing which measures 
17 ft. 1 in. long by 16 ft. 3 ins. wide, it commenced with a short flight of three 
steps, the lowest of which was 15-7 ft. below datum. A landing at the level 
— 14-8 ft. was followed bj" another and longer flight at right angles, whose treads. 
7 ins. broad by 8 ins. high, were 3 ins. higher than those in the lower flight. This 
staircase reached a height of 11 ft. and it therefore still appears in the plan of 
the Late II Phase (PI. XIX), for its upper part was probably in use even then. 
There is no doubt that this staircase was built with a right-angled turn to obtain 
as great a height as was possible in the limited area at the builder’s disposal. 

The southernmost room (31) of the western wing was probably another 
domestic office, for jutting out from its western wall was a roughly-built partition 
enclosing a little pavement from which a drain passed out through the doorway 
to the courtyard, across which it probably reached the drain in the long passage. 
The southern jamb of the rather wide doorway of room 31 was rabbeted to take 
a wooden door, a very unusual feature at Mohenjo-daro. A door was also fitted 
into the 5 ft. 11 ins. wide doorway from the court into the double room 29, 30 ; 
for in the northern jamb there was a bolt hole, 8 ins. wide by 11 ins. high by 
14 ins. deep, placed 4 ft. 3 ins. above the sill. As these doorways were the only 
means of entry to the remaining ground-floor rooms of this wing, and possibly 
to a series of rooms above, it is clear that some degree of privacy was sought 
for their occupants. 

The southern part of the Palace was divided into quite separate suites of 
rooms by the central corridor already mentioned. Two curious kilns on the 
eastern side of room 33 of the S. . wing each measured some 3 ft. 3 ins. in dia- 
meter at the top, though the flat base of the northern one was 2 ft. 10 ins. in dia- 
meter and of the other 3 ft. 2 ins. Both were 4 ft. 3 iiis. deep, and pa\ed 
with brick, and round the inside of each was a 4-inch ledge, but not at the same 
height (PI. XXII, 4). Tlie bricks used in their construction were wedge-shaped 
and laid with mud-mortar, and their walls had been carefully plastered with mud. 
Their tops (PI. XXXV, a) w'ere only slightly above the level of the door-sill east 

of them.^ 

From the vitrification of the mud-lined w alls of these pits, it is evident that 
they w'ere used to fire objects at a high temperature, the fuel used being either 
wood or charcoal, of which the white ashes still remained. The ledges mention- 
ed above were probably intended for the support of a crucible, or, if we assume 

1 This sill was 10-8 ft. below datum. 


9 
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that the kilns were used for glazing, a grating may have rested on the cirenlar 
ledge in each. I am inclined to think that these kilns were used for something 
more fusible than copper, owing to the lack of a draught or vent in their lower 
portions ; but, most unfortunately, no objects were found in their vicinity to 
aid us in determining their use with certainty. 

On the southern side of the passage leading from the main corridor into 
this room (33), there was a well-constructed niche. 4 ft. 5 ins. wide and 2 ft. 9 ins. 
deep, with its sill at the level —16-7 ft. This was not a blocked-up doorway, 
and as it was raised for re-use in the following phase it has been included in the 
Intermediate I plan also. Very possibly it was intended, with a wind -scoop 
above, to ventilate the room which must have been very hot from the kilns. This 
compact little wing seems to have been occupied by an artificer who probably 
used rooms 32 anci 66 as his cpiarters, room 33 as his workshop, and the little 
inner apartment 67 as a store-room. It has already been mentioned that there 
are indications of a conflagration having occurred in room 32 at some time during 
this period, which is not surprising in view of the presence of the kilns in the 
adjacent room. 

The arrangement of the rooms of the massively constructed southern wine- 
is a little difficult to understand. Besides the main entrance to the Palace at 
the western end of its southern wall, there was apparently a small postern door 
into the vestibule-like chamber 77. Beneath this door also a drain ran out from 
the interior of the Palace. Room 76 and its little side-room 69 were cut off from 
the rest of the wing and may have been occupied ])y a door-keeper or guard, but 
the exact purpose of the other rooms is obscure. 

As might be ex})ected in a building of such size and importance, there were 
two wells in use, one in room 19 in the southern wing and the other on the south- 
ern side of the eastern courtyard. The well-room 19, which is 11 ft. 10 ins. lono- 
by 7 ft. 9 ins. wide, was entered from the nortli-west up a short stairwav 3 fk 
wide, whose lowest tread was at the level —15-8 ft. (Rl. XXXV, e) ; but no 
paving of this phase had survived, though a })ortion of that of the previous occu- 
])ation was found at the level 19-6 ft. below datum. The internal diameter of 
this well is 2 ft. 10 ins. and its coping was eventually raised to the level 8-4 ft. 
below datum, i.e.. it was used as late as the Late III Phase. The apparent door 
in the eastern wall of this room was ])robablv merely an outfall for spilt water 
to the cesspit outside in (’rookefl I,ane. This well probably supplied the water 
required by the occupants of the Avestern and southern witms of the Palace 
whereas the second well (Pis. XXVIII, b ; XXXV, b) perhaps served for washinc^ 
down the courtyard and supplied the wants of guard-rooms and possibly 
servants’ quarters. The top of this latter well, on either side of which 
heavy masonry projects out into the court, is now 6-6 ft. below datum; and 
though its steening has been exposed down to the base of the Intermediate III 
stratum there is no direct evidence that there was a pavement round it at any 
period. 

This eastern court Avas rather smaller at this period than during the Inter- 
mediate III Phase. A thin Avail running from east to west and then at riofit 
angles towards the south cut off a strip of somewhat irregular shape to make 
two extra rooms; in fact, an extra wall was placed between the main entrance 
from the north and the rest of the Palace. As there are no definite sic^ns of this 
wall having been raised, one small portion onlv has been included in^the nlans 
of the subsequent occupations. BetAveen this part of the new Avail and the eastern 
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wall of the central corridor 71 there was now a stairway, 5 ft. wide, of which 
seven steps remained, each 7 ins. broad and 8 • 5 ins. high, the level of the lowest 
tread being 16-4 ft. below datum. A further flight of steps was added towards 
the south in the Intermediate I Phase (PI. XVIII), a landing being left between 
the earlier and later flights. In both phases this staircase would have given 
access to the upper rooms or roof of the southern wing by way of the roof of the 
central corridor. 

Though changes had also been made in the eastern wing (III), the thin 
walls in both the halves into which it was divided by a cross-wall were evidently 
of little importance. Apparently a jumble of small erections was set up in what 
were two more or less subsidiary courtyards to serve such purposes as the housing 
of servants, the storage of merchandise, or, as suggested before, as stables for 
cattle or pack animals. The scpiare pavement against the western wall of the 
southern part at the level —15-8 ft. below datum was surrounded by a thin wall 
onh^ half a brick thick and may perhaps have been a privy, though no trace 
was found of a drain. The entrances to this wing from the eastern court 
(PI. XXVIII, a) are some 17-4 ft. below datum. 

In the northern wall of this wing (III), were four beam-holes in a row with 
their lower edges an average of 12 ft. below' datum. Of these holes, which ranged 
in size from 1 ft. 2 ins. high by 1 ft. wide by 8 ins. deep to 1 ft. fl ins. high and 
deep by 1 1 ins. wide, three were close together with interspaces of only 8 ins. ; 
the westernmost, however, w as 5 ft. 6 ins. distant. The other ends of the beams 
could hardly have rested on the cross- wall at a distance of 24 ft. 6 ins. They 
more probably had some support in the middle of this space, though no traces 
remained of piers. 

8ix feet below these four beam-holes was a footing which could be traced 
round the whole of the wing. This footing marks the level from which the walls 
were raised and it is seen that the Intermediate II masonry was not strictly in 
alignment with the walls of the previous period. A building with its roof only 6 ft. 
high can hardly have been of any significance ; and i)erhaps the beams inserted 
in these beam-holes supported a roof which served merely to protect merchan- 
dise or stores (PI. XXVIII, a). 

The long, well-preserved drain that ran westw^ard along Crooked Lane from 
the S. W. corner of the east wing had a channel 8 ins. wide by 9 ins. deep. 
With the floor of this channel 17-6 ft. below datum at its eastern end, there was 
a fall towards the west of 2 ft. in a distance of about 165 ft. 

In this phase, V, VI and VII apparently constituted a single large house, 
possibly the residence of an official. The majority of the rooms appear in the 
plan not to communicate; but only the foundations of the walls now remain, 
so that it was impossible to determine the positions of the doorways. There is, in 
consequence, little of interest to record save the survival of a stretch of pavement 
in the north-west corner of room 35 at the level 15-2 ft. below datum, i.e., for 
drainage purposes rather above the level of the near-by door-sills. Part VI of 
this house is seen in the middle distance of PI. XXXVI, b. 

The courtyard (V) was very much dilapidated; but it appears to have been 
entered through the passage 43 from a doorway, 6 ft. 6 ins. wide, in Fore Lane. 
This doorway was subsequently blocked up, but while in use, it should be noticed, 
it was defended by a long curtain wall which prevented direct access from outside 
into the court. 
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The main entrance to the house was from the south immediately beside the 
main entrance to the Palace. This doorway, too, was masked by a curtain wall 
and those who entered had to traverse a long corridor (57) to reach the living- 
rooms. 


Owing to its position at the edge of the mound, but little remains of House 
VIII, though its plan can be reconstructed with some certainty. The sills of 
the three entrances from the narrow alley on its western side, which averaged 
18-7 ft. below datum in the Intermediate III Phase, were raised 1 ft. 6 ins. in the 
next occupation. We were unable to include this building in the plan of the Inter- 
mediate III Phase as it has not been completely excavated ; but the photograph 
PI. XXXVI, b, shows its remains in the foreground. 

Intermediate 1 Phase {PL XV III). Average level : —13 ft . — By this period the 
general level of the city had so risen that the levels of the pavements and the door- 
sills of the Palace now ranged between 15 ft. and 12 ft. below datum. This build- 
ing with its two large courtyards was somewhat simpler in design and gives the 
impression of being rather less prosperous, though this may be the effeet of damage 
done later and the dismantling of walls. The main entrance was still at the south- 
ern end of the former central corridor, but it will be seen in the plan (PI. XVIII) 
that radical changes had been made in this eorridor and its arrangement. The 
northern section (71) which was 6 ft. 6 ins. wide at this level was blocked at its 
southern end by a thin wall, which with another at the west of the former bend 
enclosed a room, 8 ft. 6 ins. by 7 ft. 6 ins. in size, paved with two courses of bricks 
at the level —13-6 ft. This new room probably had some connection with the 
well-room (19), which could now only be approached through it from room 70 of the 
S. wing. The southern half of the central corridor led as before to the S. E. corner 
of the western court with doors into rooms 33, 66 and 70. The entrance to the 
former guard-room (76), however, was now bricked up, but what alternative 
entrance was made to this room and No. 69 we were unable to ascertain. 


Curiously enough, there was no entrance anywhere along the great northern 
fa 9 ade of the building during this phase— for what reason, it is very difficult to 
see, and the conjectured use of the N. wing for the accommodation of a guard 
would have been discontinued in consequence. But a new, and for its position a 
strangely imposing doorway, 5 ft. 3 ins. wide, was made to give access to the well- 
room 19 from Crooked Lane through room 22. The jambs of this entrance, whose 
sill was 13-1 ft. below datum, w^ere 3 ft. 2 ins. thick; they still stand 8 ft. high 
but the doorway was blocked up again during the later occupations. Between 
the vestibule (22) and the well-room a doorway of equal width was made with its 
sill some 10 ins. higher. This also w'as in use as a door during this phase only • in 
^ a little stairway was built in the next occupation, after which it was bricked un 
braces of the pavement of the well-room at the level 12-8 ft. below datum still 
remained ; and room 22 was also once paved. 

The western wing underwent very little alteration during this period save 
the necessary raising of the floors and door-sills. There was again a drain from 
room / into the cesspit in Fore Lane but at a higher level; the doorway from 
outside 111 the adjacent room 26, 64 no longer existed. Room 31 (IV) apparentlv 

The staircase against the western w^all of room 28 was again in use in tbi« 
and later periods with the necessary extra treads added at the top The doorwav 
between this room and Vo. 27 was narrowed from 6 ft. 9 ins. in wMth to 3 ft. 9 ins^ 
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by building a new jamb against the former eastern jamb, though the entrance to 
it from No. 29 remained as before, 5 ft. 2 ins. wide. Some slight evidence was 
fonnd that room 28 had been paved at this period at the level 2 ins. below the 
door sills. 

The western courtyard remained unaltered save that there was now no oven, 
and the entrance to room 32 which was 4 ft. 10 ins. wide in the previous period 
had been narrowed to 3 ft. 5 ins. by the addition of a second jamb on its western 
side. Against the wall of the western wing we found a large stack of bricks, about 
6 ft. high, neatly piled to take up as little room as possible. The base of this stack 
was 14-4 ft. below datum and it is probable that these bricks had been collected 
for re-use. They were of the usual sizes, and that they had been taken from other 
buildings was evident from the remains of mnd-mortar adhering to them.' 

The south-w’est wing which otherwise preserved the arrangement of the 
previous phase was apparently no longer used for the same purpose, for there was 
no trace of any kilns. In the southern wing, besides the changes already men- 
tioned, the doorway from room 22 into the central room was blocked up, so as 
to prevent any one entering from outside having direct access to what were pro- 
bably the living-rooms. 

A second flight was now added to the stairway to the east of the long passage- 
way 71, an interval between the two flights being left as a landing. This adcled 
upper flight was 5 ft. 3 ins. wide with steps 4-5 ins. broad and 5-5 ins. high, the 
level of the bottom step being 13-4 ft. below datum. This stairway would have 
given access to the roof of the passage-way and thence to the upper rooms or roof 
of the south wing of the Palace. 

At this phase the eastern end (III) of the Palace appears to have been an 
open court ; any structures that it may have contained had all been dismantled. 
The middle portion of the wall that bounds it on the west was also missing, and 
there may or not have been a doorway in it as before, in addition to the door at 
its southern end which was retained in use. The top of the fragment of masonry 
in the middle of the court, which is all that remained of the wall that in the pre- 
vious phase subdivided this courtyard, was some 12-3 ft. below datum. The 
earlier wall was probably raised in the Intermediate I Phase, bxit had been almost 
entirely removed by brick-robbers. Neither this court nor the eastern court of the 
Palace was ever built on again. 

Houses V, VI and VII at this time underwent a considerable amount of altera- 
tion. The western wall of the court (V) was re-built rather further to the west, 
and in the eastern half two rectangular piers were built which averaged 3 ft. 8 ins. 
by 2 ft. in size and when unearthed still stood 3 ft. high.- When the house of the 
Late III Phase was built, the whole of this court was tilled in with sun-dried brick 
and mud-mortar to make a platform above the reach of possible floods. 

In the northern end of the passage 42, 43, a stairway, 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, was 
built, with eight treads, each 8 ins. broad and 7 ins. high.® This stairway led up 
from Fore Lane along the roof of the passage to the upper part of the house and 
also, may be, to the roof of a building in the court, of which the two piers were 
perhaps the supports. 

1 At Ur also there has been found a .stack of some 200 bricks wliich were evidently surplus to 
requirements after the finishing of Dungi's mausoleum. Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIJ, 
p. 358. 

2 Their base level was 12-9 ft. below datum. 

3 The level of the lowest step was - 14 ft. 
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The well-room (38) was entered from the south through a doorway, 3 ft. 5 ins. 
wide, with its sill at the level — 13-2 ft. As will be seen in PI. XXXVI, a, the 
two pavements in this well-room, which were separated by a thin wall, were at 
different levels ; the upper one 12-3 ft. below datum and the other 9 ins. lower. 

In the little passage (36) south of this room, a rectangular pavement, 4 ft. 
6 ins. long by 2 ft. 8 ins. wide, surrounded by an edging, one brick thick, drained 
into a rectangular soak-pit just west of it. The purpose of a third pavement 
in the south-eastern corner of 35 is very obscure. It seems not unlikely that 35 
together with 55 and 66 were now an open court, from which there were entrances 
to all the surrounding rooms.* In it were a number of roughly built walls averag- 
ing 3 ft. high, at whose use we can only guess ; they may have been rough shelters 
for animals. 

In the centre of room 51, a carefully constructed rectangular pit, 5 ft. 6 ins. by 
4 ft. 3 ins. by 4 ft. 6 ins. deep, was surrounded by broken fragments of paving, 
12-2 ft. below datum. Its sides were one thickness of brick and its floor neatly 
paved. In it was found a quantity of copper ore in small pieces, together with a 
little piece of lead ; and it is quite possible that a metal-smith worked here with a 
furnace in the close vicinity, which has entirely disappeared. It will be remembered 
that in the previous period there were two kilns in the 8. W. wing of the Palace. 
With the memory of the conflagration that took place in his quarters still alive, it 
may have been thought advisable in the following period for his successor to be 
moved outside the Palace. 


A stairway at the eastern end of the passage 57, 4 ft. 8 ins. wide and with its 
lowest step 14-4 ft. below datum, apparently led to the roof or an upper storey. 

An interesting feature of the eastern portion of the Palace at this time is a 
series of six buttresses of various sizes, five of which supported the foundations 
of the southern wall and one the eastern wall. These buttresses stood some 2 ft 
high with their bases at the level - 16-5 ft. They were in reality of Intermediate 
I date, though they are shown in the Intermediate II plan as their tops were con- 
cealed beneath the earth from the time when they were built. Each was built 
with a slant in order to exercise as much pressure as possible against the foundations 
of the wall to be supported. - 


Late III Phase {PI XIX^ Average level : -9-9 ft.~Xn this phase we see a 
general simplification of the Palace, which was, in fact, converted to quite other 
uses in the following Late II and I occupations. It is beginning to lose its coherence 
and, no doubt, the history of its former greatness was already being forgotten. 


The doorways from the western courtyard into the line of rooms along the 
northern wing of the Palace were all blocked up, and this wing may possibly not 
have been used at this time. The walls of the rectangular structure (23) 10 ft 
3 ms. long by 6 ft. 9 ms. wide by 8 ft. 8 ins. deep, just outside the blocked-up doors 
of room 2o were only one brick thick and it was unpaved. A cross-wall divided 
It into two and it may have been a bin for the storage of two kinds of grain set 
partly below ground for the grain to be protected. As the top of this pit reaches 


^ The sills of these doorways 
some o ins. 


average 12-2 ft. below datum, the range of difference being only 


^ Similar but smaller buttresse.s supported the souther 
mediate I Phase. 


n walls of Blocks 4 and o in the Inter- 
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to the Late II level, it has been included in that plan also ; it may, indeed, have 
been in use during both periods. To the west of this apparent bin was another 
of smaller size, 5 ft. by 2 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. deep, with its top 11-7 ft. below datum. 

The western wing (IV) of this date had suffered a great amount of damage ; 
but enough was left to show that it underwent no radical alterations, though it 
may have been turned into a separate residence. 

The south-west wing (II) also appears to have become a separate residence, 
for though some of the doorways were the same as in the Intermediate I Phase 
(PI. XVIII) and in an excellent state of preservation, jw^ith their sills averaging 
9-3 ft. below datum, the entrance from the great western court was bricked up. 
The Late III masonry of this house was sadly dilapidated at the south-western 
corner, and the shaded walls in the plan are those of Intermediate I date. 

Once more the well-room 19 was entered from the north-west only, by a 
little stairway of four treads from the room (14) which was made by closing off 
the bend of the long central corridor in the previous phase. This room was entirely 
shut off from access from the western court and wings ; nor was there any entry 
from the northern part of the former corridor or from the eastern court, so that 
the use of the well was restricted solely to the occupants of the former southern 
wing, now in effect a self-contained house of moderate size. At the same time 
the entrance of Intermediate I date from Crooked Lane to room 22 was blocked 
up, and the house was entered solely from the southern end of the central corridor 
by a wide doorway into room 12 (the former rooms 76 and 69 thrown into one). 

The upper portion of the well at this period is seen in PI. XXXV, d. It is 
interesting to notice that its steening stood high above the pavement instead of 
projecting only the thickness of a brick above it, as was the usual custom of the 
city. Above pavement level the outside of the steening was smooth and quite 
unlike the outsides of the well steenings that were destined to be entirely hidden 
in the ground. Only one other such coping has been found, in House I, Bl. 23, 
of the Northern Section, and probably in both cases the coping of the well had 
been raised to protect the children of the household from meeting their deaths by 
drowning. 

The small pavement in the S. W. corner of room 22 at the level 10-5 ft. below 
datum was partitioned off by a thin wall on its northern side. There were also 
traces of the remainder of the room having been paved at a rather lower level. 
A shallow flight of steps, 5 ft. 3 ins. wide, with four treads, 1 1 ins. broad and only 
5 ins. high, the lowest 10 ft. below datum, led down from the well-room into room 
22. In the subsequent phase a wall was built across the top of these steps, which 
entirely shut off room 22 from the rest of the building. 

There was no point of interest in the eastern court at this time. The staircase 
against the wall of the passage 71 reached the level —6-9 ft., but it is difficult to 
say whether it was added to in the Late HI and II Phases, or whether the upper 
part also was built in the Intermediate I Phase. No line of demarcation was to 
be found between the eastern court of the former Palace and the western court 
of the annexe (Block 4) ; the dotted line between the two is a more or less conjec- 
tural restoration from a small piece of walling at the southern side of this wide 
open space. 

On the mud-brick platform in the courtyard of the big house of earlier days 
to the west of the Palace, an important little house (V) was built in the Late III 
Phase. But, unfortunately, owing to denudation its entrance could not be located. 
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Two piers in the E.-W. axis of the court (46, 47), vtnth foundations 9-7 ft. below 
datum, show that a part, if not the whole, of this court w as at one time roofed 
over. Very little remained on the site of the southern wing VII of the former 
large house. What did remain show'ed a large amount of alteration from the 
original plan ; the w ell-room (39), for instance, was entered from the w^est instead 
of the south. The remains of the Late III pavement of this room which lay 10 • 1 
ft. below datum are seen in PL XLIX, e. 

The steps in passage 57 are a continuation of the stairway constructed in 
the Intermediate I Phase and reached the level 10-4 ft. below' datum. 

Late II and I (b and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels : —7 ft., —5 ft., a 7 id 
— 3-2 to A^O-8 ft. — The decline of the former Palace into a group of unimportant 
dwelling-houses gives a measure of the downfall of the city prior to its abandon- 
ment . 


Since this part of the mound was high, some of the house walls are fairly 
lofty and in them is seen masonry of three sub-periods (Late III, II and I, b and a). 
Only the two western rooms of the former north w ing of the Palace were rebuilt, 
and they quite j^ossibly merely served as store-rooms or servants’ quarters for 
House IV, the former west wing of the Palace. This house was in a very ruined 
state, what little remained of the w'alls being roughly patched up. As before, 
its chief point of interest was the stairway, still 3 ft. 6 ins. w'ide, in room 28, whose 
steps averaged nearly 8 ins. broad and little less than 9 ins. high.^ The top of this 
staircase reached to 5-2 ft. below datum and a narrow guard-w'all, one brick 
thick, had been built on the east of it. How many of its upper steps, if any, 
were actual additions in this period, it is impossible to say, and, in consequence, 
it is not show’n in the plan. The arrangement of the southern end of this house 
is very uncertain and will be referred to again in connection with House VH. 

The little House II differed in no important aspect from its arrangement as 
the S. W. w'ing of the Palace. But it appears to have been enlarged by the en- 
closure at its southern end of part of the entrance corridor of the once large house 
immediately to the west of the Palace. The southern wall of this corridor dis- 
appeared in the Late III Phase, probably owing to the activities of brick-robbers 
The room (3) thus added to House II was paved at the level 8-2 ft. below datum' 
i.e., during the Late II occupation, and its walls when cleared stood nearly 3 ft’ 
high. 

The former central corridor of the Palaee (8, 9) still led to the western court- 
yard (10), but It was now ai^ijarently public property and probably not roofed 
over ; it had, m fact, become a lane. 


House I, the former south w ing of the Palace, appeared to be a self-contained 
dwelhng-house as m the Late III Phase, entered, as before, from the west through 
an entrance hall (12). Room 18 was a large apartment wdth two doorways, one 
in C’rooked Lane and a narrower one from the entrance hall. There was a difference 
of 2 ft. 6 nis. between the levels of their door-sills; in fact, the outer door which 
had the Inghm- sill,- was made in Late Ib times, whereas the other door dated from 
the Late II Phase. Some thin walls of Late II date at the northern end of the 
room, w hich blocked a doorway that in the Late III Phase led into room 13 formed 
two bins, a little over 2 ft. high, that were doubtless used for storinc ' ‘ 


ig provisions. 


1 These differ slitilitly in size from the lower treads ; 
repairs. 

2 5 • 32 below datum. 


but this .small difference may be due to 
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The shape of the well-room 19 had become somewhat complicated owing to 
the continual alterations that accompanied the raising of steening, floor and walls. 
The coping of the well was by now only 8-4 ft. below datum and the remains of 
the dilapidated pavement some 3 ins. lower, both being of Late TI date. The 
doorway from the well-room into room 14, originally 4 ft. wide, had in the Late 
III Phase been reduced in width to only 1 ft. 8 ins., and it remained so until the 
site was abandoned. In the door in the southern wall of room 14, which had been 
in use sinee the Intermediate II Phase, two treads remain of a httle staircase 
apparently of Late II date.^ It is possible that the block of masonry at the N. E. 
corner of the well-room is the remains of a stairway that was built down into the 
room in the Late I Phase to make it accessible from the outside after the 
general level had risen. Other examples of the building of stairways down into 
well-rooms of earlier date are known elsewhere in the DK mound. 

The thick walls of corridor 71 may have been raised at this period — they 
even now reach the level 5-5 ft. below datum, but the reason for so doing after 
the corridor had been blocked is somewhat obscure. Against its eastern wall, the 
old stairway still survived to the level— 6-9 ft., though the upper portion had 
been torn down. 

The double bin on the northern side of the western court seems to have been 
in use during at least two phases of the Late Period. 

The former eastern court of the Palaee together with court III remained an 
open space, where quarrying for bricks of the earlier periods still went on from 
time to time, with the result that a large irregular hollow was made, which towards 
the latter end of the Late Period was filled up with waste material from potters’ 
kilns. Very few antiquities were found in this waste which consisted mainly of 
potsherds of the type illustrated in PI. LV, Nos. 17 and 18. 

The great wall to the north of this oijen sj^ace survived into the Late II Phase 
with a doorway in it, o ft. wide, whose sill was 8*2 ft. below datum. 

• Of House V little but the foundations of the Late II and I Phases remained ; 
the doorway on its southern side must date from that time as its sill is 8-5 ft. 
below datum. The long passage (42, 43) on the eastern side of the house still 
survived, though the doorway at the southern end of its eastern wall was blocked 
up some time during the Late I Phase. The bxicks used to block this doorway, 
whose jambs stood a little over 1 ft. 6 ins. high, were set on edge. On the eastern 
side of the courtyard or room 46 there was a small pavement, 3 ft. 7 ins. square, 
at the level 8-8 ft. below datum, with an edging of brick, 2-5 ins. high. The 
piers in this room or court that supported a roof in the previous phase were raised 
and again put to use. And a thick partition wall extended part-way across the 
western side of the court from the northern wall. 

Though a House VI of Late III date clearly had existed, for a fragment of 
the S. E. corner still survived, it was evidently completely dismantled after the 
abandonment of the city between the Late III and II Phases, of which abundant 
evidence has been found elsewhere. The two small hoxises built on this site, 
apparently in Late I days were in a very dilapidated state; their western sides 
had been entirely destroyed. A narrow alley between the two, rather over 2 ft. 
wide, opened from the 4 ft. 7 ins. wide lane (40) that now existed where once was 
a passage in what was probably the mansion of a palace official. Later, this little 

^ These treads are each 5 ins. broad and C ins. high, and tlie level of the lower tread was 7-9 ft. 
below datum. 
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alley-way was blocked up. A small privy at the southern end of room 51, 3 ft. 
6 ins. square and surrounded in the usual way by a border of bricks placed on edge, 
drained into a paved sediment-pit in the lane, that was roughly 2 ft. 3 ins. squai’e 
and only 7 ins. deep when found. This privy was only 4 ft. below datum and 
therefore of Late I date. From the sediment-pit a long drain, which also served 
the well-room 38 in House VII, ran southwards down the middle of the lane with 
a drop of 1 ft. 3 ins. in some 34 ft. from the level —5-6 ft. near the pit. Its channel 
which was 7 ins. wide and deep was covered with bricks of various sizes laid hat. 

House VII also suffered badly from the depredations of brick-robbers on the 
re-occupation of the city at the beginning of the Late II Phase. In the Late Ib 
Phase, it was rebuilt on a different plan, but was found to be very dilapidated 
when cleared, especially on its eastern side. The entrance to this house was evi- 
dently from the south. The well-room 38, 30 was repaved in the Late la Phase 
level with the coping of the well, some 2-9 ft. below datum. The latter, whose 
inside diameter is 2 ft. 10 ins., Avas lined with moulded, wedge-shaped bricks, 
10-25 ins. long by 3-5 ins. wide and 2-25 ins. thick. A drain, 8 ins. wide by 8 
ins. deep, beneath the Late la pavement emptied into a drain in the lane 40 des- 
cribed above. A photograph of this well-room (PI. XLIX, e) shows some of the 
earlier masonry beneath and round about it. This room was now entered from 
the north by a doorway, 5 ft. 3 ins. wide. Curiously enough, though the Palace 
wall was situated right up against this doorway, it had existed as far” back as the 
Intermediate II Phase. Its jambs were followed down to that level, traces of the 
pavements of the Intermediate I and Late III Phases being evident upon them 
It IS probable that the occupants of the house built on the site of the former west 
wing of the Palace were permitted access to their neighbour's well throughout the 
Late Period. ® 


The following levels of the tops of some of the walls in this block indicate 
the undulation of the surface of the mound. S. E. corner of House I -3-6 ft • 
corner of room 13 House I- --9-2 ft. ; S. W. comer of room 33, House li; 
-6-3 ft. ; Is. W. corner of House IV. -0-4 ft. ; S. W. corner of House V -7-9 


Block lA. (Pis. Xr/-X.Y,- XXXni.b; XXXVl, b; XL, d). 

Intermediate HI Phase (PL XVI). Avemge level: -20-4 ft —This cecen 
tionally interesting block is situated at the edge of the mound and has suffered 
batily from denudation, so that the southern portion has disappeared, though part 
of Its foundations may lie unearthed in the course of furthb excavation Its 
chief interest lies in the double staircase at the end of a wide passage, an arclii! 
tectural feature that is .so far iniique at Mohenjo-daro. Each flight is aboid 3 
ft. 4 ms. wide and a space of I ft. 8 ms. separates the two.‘ The treads are S.-i 
ins. broad .and only 2 -30 ms. high ; indeed, they are remarkably shallow compared 
with the steep narrow stairs that were customary in the ancient city irihe 

T\TxhT rT A » drain which Is seen ta 

PI. AXXIII b but being of Intermediate II date it is included in the plan of 

that phase (PI. XVII). An earlier drain undoubtedly lies below it. iLIe may 

originally have been a ramp, lO-b ins. wide, on each s4 of this double stSr^II 

onhe weslem flight!”” ’ " 

The low„, step b 20..i ft. below dab.,,, ,„e highest ,1.., still een.ai.w i, a trifle over 3 ft. 
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Despite the great amount of destruction that has taken place, the founda- 
tions of the two flights of steps run back 21 ft. Eighteen treads remain in the 
eastern, and thirteen in the western flight and the height to which the stairway 
rose, if it was continued right back to the limit of its foundations, would have 
been about 5 ft. 7 ins. The whole appearance of it is quite imposing. 

In the foundations of the eastern flight there is a gap, 2 ft. 9 ins. wide, at a 
distance of 3 ft. 9 ins. from the southern end. This space was roughly blocked 
up on the eastern side and it may have served as a cesspit in connection with the 
drain between the two flights of steps. 

The bricks used in the construction of this remarkable stairway measure 
10-5 X 5-45 X 2-14 ins. They were beautifully laid and are, even now, semi- 
polished by the bare feet of those who used the stairs. Resting upon a part of 
the eastern flight Avas a curious structure, some 3 ft. by 2 ft. 7 ins., Avhich is 
clearly seen in the photograph (PI. XXXIII, b). A hole through it from north to 
south is 8 ins. high by 5 ins. w’ide, and judging from the comparatXc roughness 
of the brickwork inside this hole, it seems likely that it was built about a rectan- 
gular piece of Avood. But though a balustrade immediately leaps to mind, there 
is no corresponding hole in the inasonrA^ that faces it to the north. 

The passage, 9 ft. 7 ins. Avide, in which this double staircase is situated Avas 
entered from the Avest by a cloorAvny, 5 ft. 9 ins. Avide, which Avas subsequently 
narrowed to 3 ft. 3 ins. At an earlier period there Avas a doorAvay, 3 ft. 7 ins. 
Avide, in the wall that flanks the Avestern flight of steps, but it was blocked up 
when the stairway Avas built against it. 

High in the wall (6 ft. 4 ins. aboA^e the footing) at the northern end of the 
parallel passage there is a projecting brick on which a lam]) Avas placed, to judge 
by the smoke-stains that Avere stiU clearly discernible. The brick noAv projects 
3 ins. from the wall, but possibly it once formed quite a large bracket — the end 
is broken off — and its surface is slightly hollowed. This lamp bracket ie quite 
possibly of Intermediate III date ; there is no evidence of its having been in- 
serted in the Avail at a later period. 

It appears that the original design for this part of the building provided 
for two rectangular piers, 5 ft. 8 ins. apart, instead of a continuous Avail betAA^een 
the tAvo passages 93 and 58. But the space betAveen Avas subsequently filled in 
with masonry to form a long free wall, possibly for greater support to the upper 
storey or stories. A second staircase (PI. XL, d) between the corridor 58 and 
a large room (59) is 6 ft. 9 ins. wide and differs remarkably in its steepness from 
the very shalloAV staircase in the same building. Its twclAx remaining treads 
average 8 ins. high and broad. This stairway was built of bricks of two sizes : — 
10-25 X 5- 7x2-5 ins. and 10-9x5-4x2-25 ins. The lowest tread was 18-5 
ft. below datum, and it is uncertain at present whether these stairs shoiild not be 
attributed to the Intermediate II Phase ; though the level is certainly low for that 
date, the building, it should be remembered, lies on the outside of the mound. 
This stairway is therefore included in the plans of both phase (Pis. XVI ; XVII). 

There are no less than three doorways to room 59, Avhich though it has no 
particular interest from the architectural point of AueAV is noteworthy in that 
it was burnt out — a very unusual feature in the houses of Mohenjo-daro. On 
the northern wall, in consequence, we see patches of the original mud-plaster 
preserved by the accidental firing. 
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The two small cells 85 and 86 could hardly have served any other jjurpose 
than, filled in, to form a platform for some other structure. Possibly the space 
between them and the steep stairway north of them was bridged in some way, 
and they supjjorted either a continuation of the stairway or a second flight of 
steps. 

It is much to be regretted that a building of such interest should be so ruined. 
Ajiart from its unique double staircase, its ma.ssive walls ranging from 3 ft. 7 ins. 
to 5 ft. in thickness and the excellence of the masonry show it to have been of 
unusual importance. Further clearance would undoubtedly enlarge its ground- 
plan, but it is doubtful whether any thing more will be found above foundation 
level. We have cleared a little way beyond the double stairway to the south 
without finding other walls, and, unfortunately, a dump on which our trolley 
line was laid will have to be removed before further progress in this direction can 
be made (PI. XXXIII, b). For the present, then, the nature of the rooms or 
possible great hall to which this imposing stairway led up is an open question. A 
distant view of this most interesting block is seen in PI. XXXVI, b. 

Intermediate 11 Phase {PI. XV 11). Average level 15 -9 ft. —Owina to 
denudation through its exposed position, practically nothing remains of "this 
block in the Intermediate II Phase and subsequent occupations, except the top 
of the steeper staircase and of some of the w'alls. 

The long straggling drain along the southern side of the western end of Block 
1 is of the Intermediate II Phase with a channel 8 ins. wide and 1 ft. 4 ins. deep. 
As already pointed out, its southern end overlies a drain of the Intermediate III 
Phase, which we have not yet cleared. At its western end the channel is 19-8 
ft. below datum, and between the double staircase 1 ft. 6 ins. lower. This drain 
was found to be covered throughout its length with bricks laid flat but is not 
particularly well constructed. 


Block 2 (Pis. XVl-XXl; XXX VI, c, e; XXXV 11, f ; XLVlll, e; L, h). 

Intermediate 111 Phase (Pi. XVI). Average level 20-1 /b— Practicallv 
nothing now remains from Intermediate III times save a few dilapidated walls 
and fragmentary patches of pavement. Only the northern wall of the block 
remains comparatively intact and its north-eastern corner, whose angle is 
markedly obtuse. 


Inter, mdicU U Phase {PI XVII) Averarje level: - U-B /(.-The buildings 
of the Intermediate II Phase were far better pre.served and House II especially 
deserves a briet description. ^ ^ 

From the contours of the ground, it appears that the southern limit of this 
block was a street as wide as, if not wider than. Central Street with which it was 
parallel. Bid ouung to the great amount of denudation we have found no actual 
remains of this street at the level to which we have dug. It appears simnlv as 
a wnde ravine between the limit of our excavations in thi! part of the DK moLd 

and other high mounds beyond. Rains and floods have clearly broken throS 
this way to the lower ground to the west. i^niuugn 

Of House I very little remains (PI. XXXVI ei Thp sdl nf eUr. j 

way on the eastern side of room 2 is 1.5-1 ft. below'datumiand at a hil“er1eyei 
this doorway was again m use in the Intermediate I Phase. ^ 
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The House II of this date was quite well preserved except at its southern 
end. The sill of the doorway, 4 ft. 10 ins. wide, between rooms 25 and 26 was 
15-8 ft. below datum, practically the same as that of the doorway in the wall 
that divides rooms 23 and 25 from one another. A staircase against the south- 
ern wall of room 25 was 3 ft. 9 ins. wide and was ascended from the west by the 
usual steep narrow treads, of which four remained, 7 ins. broad and 9 ins. high. 
A small patch of paving to the east of this stairway suggests that the vdiole room 
was once paved. The best preserved feature of this house is the large extent of 
carefxdly laid paving in rooms 26 and 27. The bricks which measured 11 x 
5-5 X 2-5 ins. were set on their lonorer edges, and there were five basin-like depres- 
sions in the floor — possibly originally there were more — which averaged 22 ins. 
in diameter and served to take the somew’hat pointed bases of large pottery 
storage jars. These depressions were constructed with wedge-shaped bricks set 
slantwise in a circle. The 2>robable close proximity of an important street to 
this house makes it quite likely that it was a place of refreshment like the un- 
d-oubted tavern found some time ago close to First Street in the VS Area.' 

Just north of House II a very curious round construction was unearthed, 
which could only have been a washing-place (PL XXXVI, e), 4 ft. 9 ins. in 
diameter, it was built with wedge-shaped bricks, 11 x 3-5- 75 a 2-5 ins. The 
circular pavement sloped gently downwards to the middle, where a large jar 
whose mouth was 2 ft. in diameter was sunk in the ground. A brick rim round 
the outer edge of the pavement stood 2 ins. high. As the level of the paving 
immediately round the edge of the jar was 14-8 ft. below datum, this washing- 
place is included in the plan of the Intermediate II Phase, for ablution platforms 
were frequently built at a higher level than other pavements of the same date. 
It is, however, quite possible that this structure should be assigned to the suc- 
ceeding phase. 

House IV was a mere jumble of masonry, from which it was difficult to make 
any definite plan. There were three entrances from the south with their sills 
at an average level of — 17 ft., the deviation between the three being less than 
2 ins. There appears also to have been another door in the northern wall of the 
passage-like room 20, for there are two vertical lines on the inside of the wall, 
though there is no sign of door-jambs oxxtside, perhaps owing to its being refaced. 

A bin of the kind seen in the north-eastern corner of room 21, which was 
doubtless provided to hold various household belongings, is a common feature of 
many of the poorer Indian houses of to-day.' 

The section of Crooked Lane on the northern side of this block averages 5 ft. 
wide. The well-bxiilt drain at its western end is described in connection wfith 
Block 4. It is uncertain whether the very narrow alley between Blocks 2 and 3, 
w'hich averages only 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, was ever used as a passage ; during this 
period, at all events, it was blocked up at its northern end from the level 19-3 ft. 
below datum. Spaces between important buildings are qxiite a usual feature of 
Mohenjo-daro, thoxigh they are not often as wide as this. 

^The average level of both pavements was 13-6 ft. below datum. 

^ Alohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LIV, a. 

®Room 21 measured 16 by 14 ft. and like No. 19 was once roughly paved at the level 16-5 ft. 
below datum. 
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Intermediate I Phase {PI. XVIII). Average level:- 13 /if.— Even less 
remains of the houses of the Intermediate I Phase than of those of the preceding 
period, and House III does not merit description. Nor did anything of interest 
survive in House IV, save an area of paving (19) which was drained to the west.^ 
The northern portion of House I was fairly well preserved, and an ablution plat- 
form (12), in the S. E. corner of the house, 3 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. 8-5 ins. in size, and 
at the level 14 ft. below datum, was bordered in the usual way with bricks on edge. 
A little flight of steps, 3 ft. wide, with two treads, 5- 75 ins. broad and 11 ins. high, 
led up to the platform from the north, and a second flight, rather narrower and 
with broader shallower steps, from the south. The scanty remains to the west 
may have been part of a sej)arate building. 

The design of House II was very much the same as in the previous period, 
except that the north-western corner of room 24 was partitioned off to make a 
little room (25), 8 ft. by 7 ft. in size. In three of the walls of this chamber there 
were niches, two of them 15 ins. deejj and the third 10 ins., of practically the 
same width, 2 ft. 11 ins., and 3 ft. 8 ins. above the door-sill, which was the same 
width as the niches and 14-2 ft. below datum. There were three very similar 
niches in the northern wall of room 24. As these niches were all carried up to 
the top of the walls, they are shown in the plans of the Late Period (Pis. XIX ; 
XX), though it is uncertain whether they remained in use, especially as the west- 
ernmost one in room 24 was bricked up again, apparently soon after it was made. 

Late III Phase {PI. XIX). Average level: — 9-9 /b— Of the houses of this 
period even less remained. Only House II was at all well-preserved ; and it 
was exactly similar in plan to the house of the Intermediate I Phase, affording 
strong support to the growing evidence that the Intermediate I and Late III 
Phases were in practically unbroken continuity. Indeed, the only distinction 
between the occupations was that after a lapse of time the accumulations of 
debris compelled the people of Mohenjo-daro to raise their floors and heighten 
the walls of their houses. The period of transition from the one so-called occupa- 
tion to the next was not, as at some other times in the city’s history, occasioned 
by a flood ; it probably spread over some years, according as people hastened or 
lagged over the adaptation of their houses to the changing levels. 

Late II and I {b and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels : - 7 ft, - 5 ft 
and ~ 3‘ 2 to -rO-SG ft. But httle remained of the houses of these phases owinw 
to the denudation caused by water running down into the ravine to the south. Of 
House III, only the noithern and part of the western wall survived The pre- 
sence of two pottery kilns in the northern part of the block suggests that towards 
the latter end of the Late Period there were no houses on this portion of the site 
These two kilns were very roughly built. Of the southern one which was slightly 
elliptical in shape, httle more remained than its foundations. The floor had 
entirely disappeared, but there were indications that it lay 1 ft. 7 ins. below the 

sc'tond kiln was also elliptical, and in much better condi- 
tion (PI. L, b). It niea.sured 6 ft by 4 ft. 9 ins. inside,® and what little remained 

8 ins. high. Around the edge 
of Its floor at thedevel - o • 7 ft., there were a number of flue-holes with an average 
diameter of 3-/o ms. The construction of these kilns will be discussed later. 

1 12-2 ft. below datum. 

® 6-7 ft. bolow datum. 

3 It IS doubtful whether this elliptical shape was intentional. It was probably produced bv 
earth-pressure as the walls are very thin. piouauiy proaucea Dy 
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The two long, almost parallel walls to the east of the kilns were ]wobably of 
the Late II Phase, their foundations being 9 ft. and 7-4 ft. below datum respec- 
tively. There seems to have been a little cooking-place (PI. XLVIII, e) against 
the eastern face of the western wall, that was probably of the Late Ib Phase as 
it was only 5-4 ft. below datum. A large quantity of wood-ash was found in 
its vicinity. 

The walls of House II were once more raised and the jdan of the house re- 
mained the same, though the door-sills were apparently earth only, for the latest 
brick door-sill was unearthed at the Intermediate I level. The western door- 
way into room 24 remained partially bricked up to make a niche, as it had been 
in the Late III Phase. 

The previously existing niches in the walls of this house were carried up 
with the raising of the walls. The levels of the tops of some of the walls are given 
to indicate the surface undulations of this part of the mound ; N. E. corner of 
room 24, House II, —9-2 ft. ; X, W. corner of room 23, House II, — 5 - 6 ft. ; N. W. 
corner of room 10, House I, — 14 ft. ; N. E. corner of House I, — 8-4 ft. 

Block 3 {Pis. XVI-XXI; XXXVII, a, f; XLVII, h; LI, d). 

Intermediate III Phase {PL XVI). Average level : ~ 20-4 ft. — There is very 
little left to show us the nature of this block of buildings as it was in the Interme- 
diate III Phase ; but this is not surprising considering its close proximity to the 
very wide thoroughfare (First Street) on the east and possibly another nearly 
as wide on the south. Only one house and a portion of another now remain, 
and these owe their comparative immunity from damage to the thickness of their 
walls and their position. All the chambers of House VI have been excavated to 
the average level of 20-6 ft. below datum without finding any traces of pave- 
ments, and it is more than probable that if the latter were of burnt brick they were 
removed to serve a similar purpose elsewhere. 

Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level : - 16-9 ft. — The houses 
of this phase are fairly well preserved. House I alone was entered from the south 
and by a short passage. Another and perhaps earlier door of the very usual 
width 3 ft. 4 ins. in the southern wall of room 3 was found to have been bricked 
up. In room 16 a well-preserved pavement^ was separated off by a narrow 
partition wall, whose remains stood some 6 ins. high. 

The smaller House II was entered from First Street by a doorway, 3 ft. 6 ins. 
wide, whose sill was 15-5 ft. below datum. The paved room into which this door 
opened was 16 ft. 10 ins. long by 13 ft. 8 ins. wide. Its well-laid floor that was 
protected by a wainscot on three sides was 6 ins. below the level of the door-sill. 
The water used to wash this pavement down ran out through an aperture at the 
base of the northern jamb of the doorway into a soakpit in First Street, 4 ft. 6 ins. 
long by 2 ft. wide, with its floor 20-5 ft. below datum. The small room 24 was 
also paved.” 

House III also was entered from First Street, but its main entrance was 
from the rectangular court at the back of Houses III, IV and VI. Both entrances 
into House IV had been obscured by the repairs and alterations made in the 
Intermediate I Phase. 

^ 16-3 ft. below datum. 

* At the level 16 ft. below datum. 
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In room 45 of this house was a large open-mouthed jar which contained 
some deer horns and a seal. This jar was just beneath a very broken jiavement 
16-2 ft. below datum. 

The First Street frontage of House VI was similarly altered and knocked al>out 
when the walls were raised in the Intermediate I Phase, l)ut two doorways from 
the court at the back were traceable. This large court seems at this period to have 
been common to all the thi'ee houses that it backs. It was entered from brooked 
Lane on the north. It jjroved somewhat weary work clearing the court, for it 
had been filled in with mud-brick, apparently early in the Intermediate I Phase. 

The whole interior of House V had a 2 )parentlv been gutted for brick before 
being filled up with mud-brick, for onlj' one thin ])artition wall remained. 
Curiously enough, the roughness which would be expected on the inside of the 
outer walls wherever brick partitions had been removed could not be percei^-ed 
except along the western end of the southern wall. Possil:)ly the partition walls, 
as was so often the case, were not bonded into the house walls. 

Intennedirtte I Phase {PL XVIll). Average level : —13 ft. — On comparing 
the plan of this block during the Intermediate I Phase with the plan of the pre'^ 
vious jjhase, it will be seen at once that considerable alterations were made in the 
course of rebuilding. Houses I, II and V were even changed in size, rooms 7. 
14, 19, and 20 being transferred from House I to House V, and part of the passa<>e 
17 being included in House II. That these changes represent sales of part of Ins 
property by an impoverished owner of House I appears to be the most likelv 
explanation in the absence of other evidence. 

The entrance to House I was now, it seems, through room lb which served as 
a vestibule. This door was 4 ft. wide, but since its sill was 11- 7 ft. below datum 
there is some doubt whether it should be attributed to the Intermediate I or 
to the Late III Phase, It is, therefore, included in the plans of both, as are also 
some of the doorways in the interior of the house. Here again we liave an in- 
dication of the unbroken continuity of the Late III with the Intermediate I Phase 
Another smaller doorway into a room to the west was some 6 ins. lower. Juda! 
ing from the thinness of the wall in which it was situated and the fact that tins 
wall was not bonded in at either end, we must suppose that this was an inside 
dooriyay and that the outer wall of the house beyond it had been destroved 
especially as the western wall of the house ran further south from this point." A 
niche, 3 ft. 7 ins. wide, in the eastern wall of room 5 had been made by bricking 
up the eastern side of a doorway of the Intermediate II Phase with a thin wafl 
half a brick in thickness. 


House II was converted into an oblong building, GO ft. 8 ins. bv 22 ft. 3 ins 
of extremely regular .sha])e, by the accpiirement of the southern end of the nass’ 
age 1 / of the House I of the preceding phase. Its southern wall had been des- 
tio;sed beloM noor level and no trace remained of tlie entrance doorway Thp 

“ 1" 'V >1 doorway, 4 ft. 1 i„. .vide, who,,e sili 

was 1 — ft. in low dattini. Eeces.ses in tlie northent walls of rooms 17 and ■>'j 
were some 3 ft. 1 m. w^e by 1 ft. deep, with their floors respeetivelv 8 ft. a, Id 

8 ms. below datum. Quite eonsiderable expanses of pavinv. 13.1 ft lielow 
tonm. remained m room 33. 34 and the adjoining room 4 I. In both thes; r^rs 
ps tioonng w-as made oninclos. n-7o>:o-3> 2-5 ins. i„ size, laid E to \\ Z 

their longer edges At the northern end of the large room 41 which wi lfi f! 

9 ms. long by lo ft. 2 ms. wide, them was a circular depression in the fcor 1 f ' 
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8 ins. in diameter and 10 ins. deep, like those in room 26 of House II, Block 2, 
in the preceding period. This depression was lined with wedge-shaped bricks 
placed slantwise. The doorway between these two rooms could not be traced, 
as the partition wall had been denuded down to 3 ins. above the level of the pave- 
ments. A space, some 5-5 ins. wide, between the northern wall of this house 
and the southern wall of the adjacent House III is of interest as it serves to indi- 
cate that the building of houses with a common party-wall was not encouraged. 
Indeed, the preference for a batter to all outside walls precluded the use of party- 
waUs between house and house. 

House III was very small. It was entered, as in earlier days, from the large 
court to the west. A simple brick platform, bordered with bricks set on edge, 
at the level 13 ft. below datum in the south-eastern corner of room 42 may have 
been a privy, even though it was lacking in privacy, as the room was entered from 
room 49 which appears to have been a bathroom.* This latter room was very 
carefully paved with bricks, 10 X 5- 25x2- 5 ins. in size, placed on their longer 
edges, and was wainscotted to a height of 4-5 ins. From this bathroom pave- 
ment which sloped to the S. E., the water flowed out through a small channel, 
4-5 ins. wide, into room 42, but further detail has unfortunately been lost. 

The owner of House IV at this period seems to have had a number of small 
possessions for which he liked to have proper places. He made an unusual num- 
ber of cupboards or niches in the walls of rooms 37 and 38, averaging 2 ft. 1 in. 
wide by 1 ft. 2 ins. deep, with their floors 10-8 ft. below datum, be., some 2 ft. 
4 ins. above floor-level. 

In the N. W. corner of the large room 45 he built a bin, 5 ft. 5 ins. by 3 ft. 
10 ins. inside. Traces still remained of paving in this chamber at the level 
12-1 ft. below datum, though the sills of the two doorways into room 44 were 
over a foot lower. 

The two-roomed House VI was entered by a doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide of the 
Intermediate II Phase, whose sill was raised to the level 14-2 ft. below datum. 
The sill-level of the door between rooms 40 and 47, however, was only 12 ft. below 
datum. 

The level of the large court which was apparently shared by these three houses 
had been raised by means of a filling of mud-bricks set in mud-mortar. 

House V, as before, did not communicate with this court, but was entered 
from Crooked Lane. It had evidently fallen on better times. Not only were 
rooms 7, 14, 19, and 20 added from House I, but a small entrance lobby was 
made in the N. E. corner of the courtyard, whose level also was raised by means 
of a filling of mud-brick. 

Three inset niches (PI. XXXVII, a) in the eastern wall of room 21 of this 
house measured from 10-5 ins. to 11-4 ins. wide by 1 ft. 2 ins. high and about 
1 ft. 7 ins. deep. In the northern wall was a hatch, 9-75 ins. wide by 8-5 ins. 
high, at a rather lower level, be., some 2 ft. above the floor. It seems unlikely 
that these niches and the hatch served to take the ends of roof beams ; though 
possibly they held the beams of a loom. There was a portion of the original 
paving along the eastern side of rooms 21 and 22.“ 

A very usual arrangement at Mohenjo-daro. 

^ At the level of ld-6 ft. below datum. 
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Late HI Phase (PI. XIX). Average level: ^9-9 ft . — In tliis suh-jx'riod 
the south-eastern corner of the block suffered very extensive damage, princijially, 
I imagine, by water pouring down First Street in a time of heavy flood. ^Ve 
have, indeed, strong evidence in other parts of the DK Area and elsewhere in 
the city of flood damage at the end of the Late III Phase and the city appears 
to have been temporarily abandoned. 

The walls of the Late III Phase were mostly those of the Intermediate I 
Phase repaired and raised sufficientlj’^ to compensate for the general rise in level 
by the accumulation of rubbish and wind-borne dust. The additions to the 
already existing walls were slightly thinner. Several alterations were made in 
House I at the time when it was raised. A staircase was built in the little pass- 
age between rooms 5 and 6 with its lowest .step 11-6 ft. below datum. It seems 
that it was first intended to make a narrower staircase, but that it was eventually 
built wide enough to fill the whole passage. Of Houses II, III and IV practically 
nothing was left by the flood ; and the little House VI was badly damaged. The 
long courtyard of these houses had apparently been built over as several j>arti- 
tion walls had survived, resting on the mud-brick filling of earlier date as founda- 
tion. 


The small vestibule (’22) in the X. F. corner of the court of House V was 
paved at this period, its highe.st part at the level 10 -8 ft. below datum, and slop- 
ing down some 5 ins. to the N. \V. corner. This pavement overlav mud-brick 
filling laid down in the Intermediate II Phase. The sill of the 3 iU 3 ins. wide 
doorway by which House IV was entered from First Street was 10-9 ft. below 
datum, and the doorway between rooms 40 and 47 was at the same level. 


^ Late II and I (b and a) Pha.^es (PI. XX). Average levels: - 7 ft.. - J ft. and 
— 3-2 to pO-S ft . — Of the houses of these sub-periods also, but little survived 
the denudation due to this part of the mound steadily sloihng away to south and 
east, with wide streets bounding the block on the.se two sides. Practically 
nothiiig is left but the foundations in the north-western corner of the block. The 
partition walls of the house or houses built over the long courtyard of earlier 
clays were raised in the Late II Phase; and there is little doubt that throuohout 

H-n i" elsewhere in the city the pre.ssure of increased population led to 

still further siui-division of rooms. 


The remains of a pavement along the western side of room 32 of House VI 
were 4 ft. below datum, i.e., of Late Ib date; and a small pier, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 4 ins 
in section, close to its eastern wall served to support the roof. 


The courtyard of House V had evidently been built over to accommodate 
part of the increased population of the city at this time ; the partition wall of 
this house could still be traced and the usual paved domestic office situated in 
Pha^e^^ coinei was according to its level, 81 ft. below datum, of the Late II 


From its size it appears that 47 in House VI was never roofed and it mav 
have been a courtyard. It measures nearly 20 ft souare The S i L ' 
had been Petitioned oft. and the sill of the small doorway leading int^tlt 
cd spare (41.) was 8 o ft. below datum. This partition wall is ,wot.,l . T.f ' 

Late II Phase rather than Late III. for in this part of the site the levels of the 

various periods are somewhat lower than in other parts owing to the wear and tear 
due to the house.s being iii elose proximity to two wide and importaid stoets 
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The various cesspits of the Late Period in First Street outside this block 
(Pis. XLVII, b ; LI, d) were preserved from denudation by being underground. 
They are described in Chapter III. 

Block 4 {Pis. XVI-XXI; XX JI, 3, 6; XXX, a-d ; XXXVJII, e). 

Intermediate III Phase {PL XVI). Average level : — 20-4 ft. — The rectangular 
block of rooms immediately to the east of the Palace (Block I) was probably an 
annexe of the latter, with which it seems to have been in commxmicatiou through 
the eastern wing (III). 

A vertical joint in the brick- work of the northern facade of Block 4 just 
west of room 5 is clear evidence that this probable annexe to the Palace was not 
built at the same time as the main building. The character of this series of rooms 
suggests that they were either storerooms or servants' quarters. But whatever 
may have been their purpose, the thickness of the walls and the carefxilness of 
their construction strongly indicate that they were built for government use. 

It will be noticed that the plans in Pis. XVI and XVII show that this building 
was in use during the Intermediate II Phase also with bixt little modification. 
Throughout both phases its northern and southern portions were entirely cut off 
from one another by a wall in which there is no trace of a doorway. The northern 
j)ortion is subdivided into a series of double rooms of varying sizes ; in the southern 
portion there are two single rooms and one double one. The levels of the door- 
sills throughout this block vary by no more than 6 ins., the highest being 20-5 ft. 
below datum. The doors average from 2 ft. 11 ins. to 3 ft. 5 ins. in width and 
there is a footing round many of the walls at the average level of — 20 • 3 ft. Two 
sizes of bricks were noted, 11 • 75 X 5-9 x 2'75 ins. and 12>(5-9x2-75 ins. 

In the north-eastern corner of room 79 there was a little bin, 2 ft. 7 ins. by 
1 ft. 11 ins. by 13 ins. deep, and another of slightly larger size in the south-eastern 
corner. Close to the western jamb of the doorwat'^ we found that somewhat 
rare article, a door-socket, rotighly scooped out of a piece of broken brick. The 
walls of this room stand 15 ft. high in places and show evidence of having been 
raised from the height of 4 ft. 7 ins. above the footing of the Intermediate III 
Phase. 

Against the northern wall of room 13 there was a rough platform, 9 ft. 6 ins. 
long by an average of 2 ft. 3 ins. wide, hollow and filled with rubble over which 
it was paved with brick. This was possibly a sleeping place and perhaps used 
by more than one person. 

A large storage jar in the north-western corner ol room 16 unfortunately 
fell to pieces on removal. Immediately below it was another, with its rim just 
below the pavement which was of two courses of burnt brick. ^ Both jars were 
empty, and it is possible that the lower one was intended to hold valuables and 
that the upper one served as a blind. 

The walls of this block stand in places over 22 ft. high and in many places 
show clearly where they have been raised ; the lines of demarkation are slight 
projections or else ledges, which are due to the fact that the earlier masonry was 
buried in the ground when the new was built, so that the mason did not always 
align his lowest course correctly (see elevation in PI. XXII, 6), 

^This pavement was 20-5 ft. below datum. 

11 
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It was refreshing to find a building at this early level in which we are not 
in doubt about a single doorway, for though the four walls that divide rooms 
14, 15 and 16 from one another had been removed in some places down to sill- 
level (PI. XXX, a and b), sufficient was left accurately to determine the positions 
of the doorways. It is unlikely that there were any doorways in the N.-S. parti- 
tion wall, for there was obviously no need for them, and there are none in the 
analogous wall in the three smaller chambers (5, 8) in this block. Very similar 
sets of rooms to these are built for the use of house-servants in India to-day, 
the front room for use during the day and the one at the back for sleeping. 

Fore Lane along the north of this building was 5 ft. wide at the Intermediate 
III level (PI. XXXVIII, c). There is some uncertainty about the alignment of 
the foundations of the building seen on the left in this photograph (the S. E. 
corner Block 7) as it has only been cleared inside to Intermediate ll level. Crooked 
Lane on the southern side of Block 4 was 4 ft. 3 ins. wide (PI. XXX, c), but the 
walls on the opposite side rest on mud-brick filling, as is clearly seen in the photo- 
graph. There may have been no contemporary building opposite. To the east 
of this block is Low Lane, 4 ft. 10 ins. wide at the Intermediate III level ; in the 
photograph of this lane (PI. XXX, d), the eastern side of Block 4 is seen between 
the two men. 


Intermediate II Phase {PL XVII). Average level: - The arranc-e- 

ment of the rooms of Block 4 differs but little from that of the previous phase. 
The walls were merely repaired, buttressed, and carried higher where necessary' 
as is seen in the photographs of parts of this building (PI. XXX, a and b). The 
entrance to room 13 was moved a few feet to the west, the old doorway being 
blocked up.' At this period a flight of steps, 4 ft. wide, was built in chamber 6 
filling it up and blocking the former entrance to room 78. Ten treads of this 
stairway were still well preserved, each 10-75 ins. broad and 7-25 ins. hwh - 


The small room 78 which was put out of use bv the building of the stairs 
was fiUed up with coarse debris to serve either as a landing for the stairway or 
if the latter was carried straight on, as seems likely from the curious construc- 
tion in room 7, 9, 10, to support the flooring of an upper storey. The T-shaned 
partition wall that was built in this latter room cut off a small cell (9) which was 
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b. W. corner of room 7 an offering table was found in pieces but complete. 

in passage 3 to the west 

of the building, each tread 8 • 75 ms. broad and 9 • 25 ins. high. At the foot of 
stairway there was a sniall landing 6-5 ins. above the adjacent door-sill ami 

n stairway runs back 13 ft 

and if the stairs ran back the whole of this distance it is estimated that th^v 
would have reached a height of about 13 ft. 9 ins. If we allow 1 ft 6 L fZ 
the thickness of beams, matting, etc for the cpiUno- H m • !■ 

that the h^ght of the^lower rooL of th^\‘^ndS;g‘;t ™rher3i?ft‘\‘ 
mcoosiderable height for rooms of a small size. At the northern end of pakagTs 


the new door was 18-2 ft. below datum. 

2 The lowest step was 18-2 ft. below datum, whereas the sill of tho r, , o ■ , 

access to this stairway from III of Block 1 was 17- 1 ft. below datum ^ gave 
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there were two shallow holes in the wall, 7 ft. 1 in. above the level of the adja- 
cent door-sill.^ These holes, one of which had been somewhat damaged, were 
originally each 1 ft. 4 ins. high by 4 ins. wide. They seem to have taken two 
beams whose other ends mixst have been set in the masonry of the staircase. 
These beams would have been close against the eastern and western walls of the 
passage and probably served to support a floor which allowed of the use of the 
northern end of the passage below it as a store-room entered from the west. 

Resting on the sill of the inner door of the double room 5, there was a little 
bin, 14 •75x12-25 ins. by 10-25 ins. deep. Its purpose is very obscure ; indeed, 
it partially blocked the doorway. 

In this phase, the eastern section (III) of the Palace was divided nearly 
equally in halves by a massive wall running east to west, in which there was at 
first a doorway, 8 ft. wide, at the eastern end.’ This door was, however, bricked 
up at the latter end of the sub-period, probably at the time when the annexe 
was enlarged by building an upper storey and at the same time separated into 
two properties, as shown by the building of the two staircases just described. 

The additional rooms built above the northern part of the annexe may have 
been living-rooms ; if so, it is possible that they may, together with the northern 
part of the eastern wing (III) as a courtyard, have been allotted as a residence 
to an official. The southern part of the annexe and of the eastern wing was 
possibly converted into a similar separate residence. 

Intermediate I Phase (PL XVIII). Average level: — IS ft. — At this period 
the ground-plan of this building was greatly simplified, but, unfortunately, few 
of the doorways remained. The only apparent entrances were two doors at 
the south. The doorway of room 79 was 3 ft. 9 ins. wide ; that is, slightly wider 
than during the two previous phases. The masonry that blocked up the previous 
doorway formed its sill.'^ The entrance to room 13 was the same width but its 
sill was about a foot higher. The large room 11-16, 35 ft. long by 19 ft. wide, 
was not subdivided at this period ; its walls bear no traces of the bonding-in of 
partition walls (PI. XXX, a, b). But without doorways it is impossible to be 
sure of the use to which this building was now put. 

Late III Phase (PL XIX). Average level:— 9-9 ft. — Several structural 
alterations were made in the block at this period. Unfortunately, some of the 
walls had disappeared, but in those that remained the doorways were fairly well 
preserved. The building was by now evidently used as a dwelling-house whose 
principal entrance was through the passage leading into chamber 6, 9 ; in fact, 
right over the staircase of the Intermediate II (and I ?) Phases which lay buried 
in the accumulated debris of several decades. It is possible that rooms 3 and 5 
formed a separate house, for they seem to be entirely cut off from the other rooms, 
and by thick walls at that. 

The pavement in room 79 was laid in several courses, in all 1 ft. thick, with 
its surface 9 ft. below datum. In the X. E. corner of this floor was a round pit, 
2 ft. 3 ins. in diameter, made like a well of wedge-shaped bricks and with its top 
level with the pavement. As the floor of this pit was not paved, it may have 
been a soak-pit, or possibly it .served as a stand for a very large water-bowl or pan. 


^ 18-5 ft. below datum. 

^Its sill was 15' 3 ft. below datum. 
® 14 ft. below datum. 
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Late 1 1 and 1 {b and a) Phases (PL XX). Average levels: — 7 ft.,- -j ft. and 

— 3-2 to -\-0-8 ft. — Room 3 is a long narrow chamber and slightly irregular in 
shape. Its original length seems to have been 25 ft. and it averages 3 ft. 8 ins. 
wide. At the northern end of its western wall a sill-less doorway was found, 
which in the Late Ib Phase was blocked up roughly with broken bricks. Chamber 
5 measures 16 ft. 6 ins. long by 7 ft. 10 ins. wide and was entered from chamber 
3 by a doorway a little over 4 ft. wide, whose sill is 7-6 ft. below datum. The 
door-jambs which are fairly well-preserved stood 4 ft. above the sill. 

With the increase in population which there is ample evidence took place 
at this period, this block was still further subdivided. Even the short passage 
(6), 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, and the vestibule to which in the Late III Phase it gave 
access were separated by partition walls during the Late Ib Phase. And before 
this was done, the southern doorways into room 8 had been blocked up, and the 
door in its eastern wall was not only bricked up but had another wall built against 
it. Possibly room 8 was filled up to support a room, or rooms above, to which 
a stairway, 2 ft. wide, led up from room 15.^ Of this stairway, six well-preserved 
treads remained, averaging 5 ins. in breadth and 5-25 ins. ‘high, giving a total 
height of 2 ft. 7 ins. The original number of steps can be calculated from the 
mass of brickwork at the back of the remaining treads to hav^e been fifteen In 
the corner formed by this stairway and one of the jambs of the door of room 11 
ancl the^side of the staircase, a very large jar (PL LVIII, 9) was found at the level 

— 6-7 ft. 


The sill of the doorway, 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, in the eastern wall of chamber 13 
was 8-7 ft. below datum and the jambs still stood 3 ft. 2 ins. high. This door- 
way led into chamber 79, whose southern and eastern walls had almost entirelv 
disappeared. ^ 


The owner of this house at this period made two niches in each of the nor- 
thern and southern walls and one in the eastern wall of room 12 to take his nos 
sessions. These niches average 2 ft. 4 ins. wide by 1 ft. 3 ins. deep, and the floors 
of those in the northern wall were 6 ft. 3 ins. above the original paving of the 
room, which was shown by a footing along its northern side to have been 8-3 ft 
below datum. The niches m the southern and eastern walls were 6 ins lower 

„ . 14 measured 16 it- 2 ins. by 11 ft. 2 ins., and the eastern doorway 

3 ft. 6 ms. Wide, with its sill 5-4 ft. below datum, led into a small room (16) whS 
had been subdivided by a roughly built partition wall. The thin wall LtTen 
rooms 14 and 15 was certainly of Late I date. occween 


Block 5 (Pis. XVl-XXI ; XXXVII, d ; XLVII, c). 

Intermediate III Phase (PI. A 17). Averaae level ■ 9n.J. ft nr+u- ci i 

there is but little left of th'e IntermLiate' nfptse: liVn^tTw^rth" how 

Wn ^ "Middle house of the three comprised 

m the block IS extraordinarily massive compared with the other frontages a^on^ 
that lane and even with the facade in First Street. Possibly this S 

robble they would have forated a solid foundation SI allii^Zy ofeoSerrbt 


1 The foot of this stairway wa.s .5-8 ft. below datum. 
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House I was entered both from First Street by a doorway (23), 4 ft. wide, 
into a long passage and also from Low Lane. 

Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level : — 15 • 9 ft. — The remains 
of the houses of this period were much better preserved, though only a few of the 
doorways in Houses I and III could be located. 

The First Street entrance of House I was no longer used ; it was found to 
have been blocked up. At the same time the western end of the passage was 
cut off by a cross-wall and included in room 2. The northern of the two rooms 
numbered 2 was filled up with unbaked bricks set in mud-mortar to the level 
— 12-9 ft., and it seems not improbable that in this corner of the house was a 
stairway leading to roof or upper storey, though none of its treads had survived. 

At this period the house was entered from Low Lane only by a doorway, 
3 ft. 4 ins. wide, in the S. W. corner. The inner door of the vestibule (1) was 
7 ins. narrower. The door-sills of this house average 17-4 ft. below datum; 
the exception was a foot higher, presumably because the pavement of room 12 
was raised above the general floor-level for proper drainage. In this room there 
was a carefully lined well, 2 ft. 2 ins. in internal diameter (PI. XXXVII, d). The 
lower pavement seen in this photograph was 16-4 ft. below datum ; it extended 
over the whole of the floor with the usual brick guard round the walls and also 
an edging of brick round the base of the coping of the well. The upper pavement 
was 2 ft. 4 ins. higher and was laid in the Intermediate I Phase. The coping 
of this well was in a very good state of preservation ; and the usual wedge-shaped 
bricks, ll-5x3-75x2-25 ins., that composed it had bevelled outer edges. The 
coping stood 1 ft. above the upper pavement, whose bricks measured 9-6x4-9x 
2-4 ins.^ A very sloping water-chute in the thickness of the outer wall drained 
this well-room into First Street (PI. XXIX, d). 

The walls of House II had all been destroyed down to foundation level, but 
it is permissible to assume that the entrance was from First Street into room 15, 
as a doorway of Intermediate I date here was well preserved. 

The narrow two-roomed House III with its noticeably thin walls may have 
been a shop. If so, it was remarkably well situated. It was entered from First 
Street by a doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, which had also been used in the Intermediate 
III Phase, and probably even before that, the sill being raised as the general 
level of the city rose. The pavement in the north-eastern corner of room 10 
was 18-6 ft. below datum. It was edged all round in the usual manner and 
drained through an aperture in the wall into the street drain outside. 

Intermediate I Phase {PI. XVIII). Average level : ~ 13 ft. — The ground 
plan of this block was very little altered in the Intermediate I Phase, save that 
a few partition walls had disappeared. Indeed, throiighout its history as we 
know it, the block comprised the three houses already described. 

The entrance into House I was probably still in the south-western corner. 
The pavement in the southern part of the well-room was 14 ft. below datum ; 
it is the upper pavement seen in PI. XXXVII, d. The large room 2 was an aver- 
age of 25 ft. long by 10 ft. 6 ins. wide ; and, rather curiously, neither its eastern 
nor western walls was bonded into the other walls. 

^Those of the lower pavement were larger, measuring 10-4xo'4x ? ins. In the walls the bricks 
were 1 1 • 5 X o ■ 75 ■; 2 • 5 ins. in size. 
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House II was entered from First Street by a doorway, 3 ft. 3 ins. wide, with 
its sill 12-5 ft. below datum, which may have been the successor of a doorway in 
the same position during the previous phase. 

House III remained much the same as in the two previous phases, and as 
before was entered from First Street by a small doorway, 3 ft. 3 ins. wide, whose 
sill was 14-7 ft. below datum. 

Late III Phase (PL XIX). Average level : — 9-9 ft. — In this phase. House 
II seems to have been enlarged at the expense of House I by the inclusion of room 
5. The well in the latter house was not raised to bring it into use again, and it 
may be that the owner of the house had fallen on evil days or that someone had 
been drowned. 

When the flood occurred which seems to have caused the temporary evacua- 
tion of the city at the end of this phase, this block in common with Block 3 suffered 
considerably from the torrent which appears to have swept down First 8treet 
into the cross-road to the south. 

Late II and I Phases (PI. XX). Average levels : - 7 ft., - 5 ft., and — 3-2 
to -^0-8 ft. — Unfortunately, owing to denudation very little is left of the Late 
II and I buildings in this block, save House III and the western wall of Houses 
I and II. 


Block 6 (Pis. XVI-XXI ; XLIV, d; XLYII, c, d; LI, c). 


The interior of Block 6 has only been cleared down to the floor-level of the 
Late III Phase and, therefore, only the outer walls of the three houses appear 
in the plans of the Intermediate Phases. In the Intermediate III Phase (PI. 
XVI), House I was entered from Low Lane by a doorway in its S. W. corner! 
Other entrances to this house and to House II which must have been in use in the 
Early Period were bricked up during' this sub-period. 


It will be seen from PI. XVII, however, that in the Intermediate II PJiase 
House I of this block had six entrances. The sill of the chief doorway in the 
middle of its southern wall was 4 ft. wide and 16-7 ft. below datiun. In the 
subsecpient Intermediate I Phase, this doorway was bricked up. 

Late III Phase (PL XIX). Average level: -9-9 fb— The outer walls of 
the houses of this phase had mostly been destroyed below the level of the door 
sills. House I, however, we know was entered from First Street by a doorwav 
5 ft. wide close to its X. E. corner. This house, moreover, was in communi! 
cation with House II by a door, 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, at the western end of its north 
ern wall ; and it seems probable that it had been bought by the occupant of 
House II who used it as an annexe to his own property. The^e can be no doubt 
that the two houses were originally separate properties, since the former was 
quite a separate building, whereas House II shares a party-wall with House III 
In room 2 there was a small stretch of burnt brick paving 10-4 ft below datum 
which definitely belongs to the Late III Phase. ^^^lou datum, 

open court 3 was somewhat irregular in shape and aver 
agecl 24 ft. 6 ms N.-S by 23 ft. 6 ins., E.-W. To th®e north TZ weS s 
centre was a^small apartment paved at the level 9-5 ft. below datum with burnt 
bricks, lO- /oXo--ox--:.o ms. in size, laid on edge. This pavement which 
measured 8 ft. by 4 ft 9 ins., had a border of brick along its sidL. To theloi th 
of the well there are the remains of earlier walling, in the middle of which a 
dram. 6-5 ms. wide by 8 ms. deep, slopes obliquely southwards. This drain 
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runs through an aperture, 6-75 ins. wide by 9-5 ins. high, into a drain in the lane 
outside.^ 

It is possible that during this, and perhaps the previous periods, the welP 
was a public one and rooms 1 and 2 the residence of its guardian. If this were 
so, it was perhaps withdrawn from pubhc use at the time when this house was 
taken over by the occupier of House II, unless the doorways between the two 
houses were made for the convenience of easier access to the well and the guar- 
dian of the latter was a servant or dependant in the household of House II. This 
latter house had a wide doorway from Low Lane which seems originally to have 
been as much as 7 ft. 9 ins. wide. It was, however, first made narrower by means 
of blocks of masonry on either side and then finally bricked up altogether. No 
door-siUs had survived, but the foundations of the jambs were all about the level 
— 11-2 ft. which dates them to the Late III Phase. 

Chamber 11 was entered from room 9 by a doorway, 4 ft. wide, whose jambs 
stood over 5 ft. high.'^ A considerable area of 2 >aving^ remained at its southern 
end, upon which some later walling — probably dating from Late II days — stood 
only a few inches high. The remnant of a partition waU that projects from the 
southern side of the chamber was, however, of the same date as the pavement, 
for it was carefully wainscotted with bricks laid on their longer edges and pro- 
jecting 2-5 ins. above the pavement. There were other fragments of paving 
in room 8, 9 at slightly different levels, that in the north-western corner being 
12 ft. below datum. Some curious, thin, detached walls in room 7, which 
when cleared stood only a few inches high, may possibly have served to keej) 
domestic or pack animals apart ; for it should be noted that not only was the 
entrance to this house of unusual width and 6 possibly an open court, but the 
doorway into room 7 was well-nigh twice the usual size. A bricked-up niche 
in the northern wall of this possible stable was 3 ft. 9 ins. wide by 2 ft. 4 ins. deep 
and may possibly date from the Intermediate I Phase.® 

The stairway to the upper storey was built against the southern wall of room 
10, and was 2 ft. 4 ins. wide with three treads, each 6 ins. broad and 9 ins. high. 

House III was quite a large building which was entered from First Street 
by a doorway into a vestibule or courtyard (29), from which three doorways led 
into three suites of rooms. Each of these suites was apparently a self-contained 
residence, for from each a drain ran out through the eastern wall of Low Lane 
to empty itself into the unusually well-built drain that skirted the western waU 
of that thoroughfare. A photograph of this portion of Low Lane, which a^ er- 
ages 6 ft. 10 ins. in width at the level of the drain, is seen in PI. XLIV, d. This 
drain averaged 9 ins. in width by 1 ft. 2 ins. deep, with a slope towards the north 
of only 2-5 ins. in a length of 89 ft.® 

The space marked 24 and 29 was probably a courtyard, jjerhaps in common 
use by members of the three families that occupied this builchng and were per- 
haps closely interrelated. At some time the western i)ortion of 15, 16, 19 was 

^ The floor of its channel averaged 11*5 ft. below datum. 

^ 2 ft. internal diameter. 

® The door-sill was lO-t ft. below datum. 

*11 ft. below datum. 

®Its sill was 11 "2 ft. below datum. 

® At its southern end the floor of this drain is 13*7 ft. below datum. 

12 
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partitioned off and roofed over with the help of the little square pier (15) which 
measured nearly 2 ft. 6 ins. square. 

A fragment of pavement against the eastern wall of room 27 may he the 
remains of an ablution platform, or from its position more probably a privy. ^ 

It seems unlikely that there was an upper storey to this building, for its 
outer walls are unusually thin and no trace of a stairway remains in any part 
of it. 

There appears to have lieen some disagreement over the party-wall that this 
house at first shared with the important building (6-A) immediately north of it, 
and the owners of House III were apparently compelled by the authorities to 
build their own northern wall between the two houses — and a very poor, thin 
affair, it was, a little over 18 ins. thick.^ 

Late II and 1 (b and a) Phases {PI. XX). Acemge levels: — h ft., — o ft., and 
- 3-2 to -\-0-8 p . — The narrow lane (PI. XLYII, c) between Blocks 5 and 6 aver- 
aged 5 ft. in width at this level — rather wider than at the lower levels owino- to 
the batter of the house walls. In it a drain with its bed an average of 10-5 ft. 
below datum must have been laid in the Late II Phase, as it was, of course under- 
ground when functioning. This drain which drops 3 ins. in a lenoth of 25 ft. 
emptied into a drain in First Street. It was covered with a single course of bricks 
laid flatwise across its channel, which was 7 ins. wide and 8 ins. deep with sides 
half a brick thick. 


The steening of the well in House I was composed of both wedo-e-shaped 
bricks 9-5 ins. long by 3-5 ins. wide by 2-25 ins. thick, and rectangular bricks 
10- 5x5-5 ,<2-5 ins. in size. The coping reached the level - 8-9 ft?, but it had 
probably been considerably higher and had been weathered down to’ its present 
height. The arrangement of the house appeared to have been the same as in the 
previous period ; practically no alterations were made in it. 

House II remained very much the same inside, though it was now entered 
from First Street instead of from Low Lane. The latter entrance beim^ now 
completely blocked up, it seems likely that no longer were domestic animal? kept 
in the suggested stable (7) just north of the little courtyard 6, perhai)s an inch 
cation of the dwindling fortunes of the owners of the hoiise. At first there Avas a 
narrow entrance to the house in its X. E. corner, but it was very soon blocked un 
except for a small aperture communicating cvith a soak-pit in First Street iuS 
outside the payed room 11. A new doorway, 6 ft. wide, was made in the middle 
ot the hirst Street frontage. 


The interior of House III remained as before arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of more than one family. But whereas in the Late III Phase there was a 
single doorway opening into the common courtyard and the families were pro- 
bably all closely related, at this period, there were a number of entrances from 
First Street,^ and these seem to have been days of reduced prosperity- The court 
yard Avas partitionecl to make three small rooms, two of which, with parts of 17 
and 28, were cut off and coiiA-erted into little lock-up shops. Indeed there is 
ample evidence that this part of First Street Avas at this period used as a bazaar 


1 Its top was 10-3 ft. below datum. 

2 In comparison with the u.siial thick walls of Mohenjo-daro. 

3 The sills of both these doorways were some 8-1 ft. below datum. 

3 The sill of the lowest was 7-7 ft. and of the highest 7 ft. below datum. 
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The former entrance into the vestibule or court 29 was blocked up in the 
Late II Phase and turned into a niche whose floor was 7 ft. below datum. The 
new eastern wall shghtly overlaps the Late III wall at the level — 8-5 ft. 

In room 20 there are several points of interest to note. First, there was a 
3 ft. wide stairwav in its south-eastern corner, whose three treads averaged 6 ins. 
broad and 6-5 ins. high. The lowest tread was 8-1 ft. below datum , i.e., this 
stairway was built in the Late II Phase. It is possible to estimate its original 
height from its measurement X.-S. which is 9 ft., excluding the thickness of the 
wall against which it was built. The total height would have been a little over 
9 ft. This stairway probably led to a roof only, for the thinness of the outer walls 
of this building makes it unlikely that they could have carried an up23er storey. 

In the S. W. corner of the room there was a square patch of j^aving at the 
level — 7 ft., and in the middle of the western wall a partially blocked-uj) doorway, 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide, whose well jDreserved sill was 8-5 ft. below datum. This doorway 
dates from the Late II Phase, and was 2 >i‘obably only blocked nj) in the Late Ib 
Phase. 

For some reason the northern end of Low Lane was closed just ojjposite room 
22 of House III by a wall which when cleared stood some 2 ft. high. Its founda- 
tions were at the level 9-1 ft. below datum. ^ 

Block 6A (Pis. XIX; XX; XXI; XLV, e; XLVI, a). 

Late III Phase (PI. XIX). Averatje level: — 9-9 ft . — Situated as it is at 
the junction of two very imjjortant streets, the remarkably thick-walled building 
6A must itself have been of exceptional im])ortanee. The most massive of its 
walls, which is 4 ft. 5 ins. thick, skirts the southern side of Central Street and all 
four outside walls have the usual batter. At this level, the lowest to which this 
block has been cleared, there were two doorways on the western side : one near 
the middle, 2 ft. 5- 5 ins. wide, and another smaller doorway close to the north- 
western corner, which in the Late III Phase did not give access to the main build- 
ing. This latter door will be mentioned again later. 

The general jDlan of the building was quite sinijde ; there were two large ajjart- 
ments to the east separated a thick j^artition wall whicli was probably built 
iqwn one of earlier date, and three rooms to the west. Both the large rooms seem 
to have been partially, if not entirely, roofed over, for in the middle of each there 
was a pier obviously intended to snpjwrt roof-beams. These piers are T-shaped, 
the leg of the “ T " l^eing to the west in both cases. The buttresses shown in 
PI. XIX, two against each of the northern, eastern and southern walls, have no 
connection with the Ijiiilding as it stood in the Late III Phase ; they ai^peared 
just above the snb-jjavement level to which the block was cleared and were ob- 
viously of Intermediate I date. 

At this jteriod, a staircase, 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, with treads 9 ins. broad and high, 
was built against the northern face of the j^artitioii wall and nndoid)tedly led 
to an upper store}^. The lowest ste|) of this stairway was 9-7 ft. below datum and 
its foundations w^ere 2 ft. lower. The.se stairs jjrobably reached a height of over 
12 ft., but w’e cannot be quite certain of our estimate as the staircase was rebuilt 
in a very makeshift manner either in the Late II or Late Ib Phase. The original 
steps were of excellent masonry and the four treads that remain of the earlier 
structure are still in a good state of pi’eservation. 

1 By a mistake this appears in PI. XIX. 
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The three rooms on the west (31-34) may have been offices. They are no 
mere additions ; the thickness of their walls shows them to be part of the original 
design of the building. The little room (35) in the north-western corner of the 
building, with its doorway only 2 ft. 1 in. wide,^ was carefully paved in the Late 
III Phase, and it was drained by means of a small channel into the street drain 
in Low Lane. It is difficult to divine what was the purpose of this little room, 
measuring rather under 5 ft. 6 ins. scpiare, which did not communicate with the 
rest of the building. It is possible that it served, at least in the Late III and II 
Phases, as a watchman’s quarters. It certainly occupies a strategic position and 
nobody could pass without being seen. 

This curious builchng was well drained towards the east where several sedi- 
ment-pits and drains in First Street received waste water. Against this wall brick 
benches had been built in the street — perhaps for public letter-writers, if, indeed, 
this was an administrative building as seems likely (PI. XLVI, a). 

Late II and I {b and a) Phases {PL AA). Average levels: — 7 ft., — 5 ft., 
and — 3-2 to A 0-8 ft . — During the Late II Phase, this building seems to have 
been paved almost throughout ; large stretches still remained in a fairly good 
state of preservation at the average level - 8-4 ft. Judging from the care with 
which the paving was laid and the fact that it was edged all round, we must con- 
clude that the floors were frequently washed down, perhaps not so much to keep 
them clean as to cool the building during the hot weather. The pavements were 
laid on a foundation some 3 ft. 6 ins. thick, of small nodules of burnt clav, evidently 
the refuse of a brick kiln. The same thing has been noticed in other parts of 
Mohenjo-daro, but nowhere is the filling anything like as thick as in this building.- 

The drainage of the paved floors seems to have been confined to a single larc^e 
curved channel from room 41. In the wall a little south of this drain there is°a 
fine 'water-chute, 1 ft. 6 ins. wide, whose sloping bed is made of bricks set on end 
in rows of three at about 40'’ to the vertical with the flats outwards (PI XLVI a) 
The corresponding chute of the Late III Phase is seen blocked up beneath it There 
IS a smaller vertical chute a little further along the same wall to the south 


The T-shaped piers were added to somewhat irregularlv, and at the same time 
another pier was built up against the X. E. corner of the southern one. Possibly, 
with the decline of the city the long roof-beams which were used in the Late HI 
Phase were no longer obtainable and the original piers had, in consequence, to 
be milarged and an additional one built to support beams of shorter lenc^th. In 
PI. XL\ , e, an addition to the eastern end of the northern pier is seen. " 

The party-wall between the two large rooms was raised in the Late II period, 

when its southern face was patched and repaired whereas the northern face is well 
pr0S0i*\^ 0ci« 


In the Late Ib Phase a doorway, 2 ft. 9 ins. wide, was cut in the southern 

wall of room 3o with its sill 5-4 ft. below datum. 

, to the position of this building in the anffie of two wide streets and 

Pba^r^^ tTo ^ little remains of the masonry of the Late I 

Phase. Those walls that still e.xisted followed the alignment of the thicker earlier 
walls, and as far as can be determined the building was not eventually used as an 
ordinary residence, as seems to have been the fate of most of the larger buildings. 


1 Its sill was 10 -2 ft. below datum. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 239. 
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It seems to have served one purpose throughout whatever that may have been, 
possibly in the Intermediate I Phase also, for the foundations of the main walls 
have not yet been reached. 

Block 7 {Pis. XV, a-c; XVI-XXI ; XXII, 7 ; XXIX, h; XXX, d ; XXXIY , 

h; XXXVI, h, e; XXXVII, b, e, g ; XXXVIII, a, c, d; XXXIX, e, f; 
XLVIII, a; LI, b). 

As will be noticed in the plans, this block was throughout the Intermediate 
and the first phase of the Late Period (i.e., the Late III Phase) bounded on three 
sides by streets and lanes ; but after that time part of Long Lane was encroached 
upon and built over (PL XX). For want of a definite boundary, the western 
hmit of this block has been arbitrarily fixed as a straight line immediately east 
of Houses I and II of Block 10. It was hoped at first that the lane which in 
the Late II and I Phases skirted the western side of House I of Block 7 would 
prove to exist in the lower strata, but, unfortunately, the earlier walls had been 
wrecked and in some cases entirely removed by brick-robbers. 

Intermediate III Phase {PI. XL/). Average level: — 20 -I ft. — The impor- 
tant building (B) in the south-western corner of the block, to which we have 
already referred in the description of the deep digging done in this vicinity, was 
heightened and re-used in this period, though little remains to attest the fact. 
The badly damaged walls stiU stand a very considerable height (PI. XV, a-c), and 
the building was undoubtedly again re-used in the Intermediate II Phase and 
possibly even later. In the Intermediate III Phase the doorway, 3 ft. 5 ins. wide, 
of the Early Period was filled in by a flight of three steps, for which the original 
sill^ served as the lowest tread, the uppermost tread being 21*8 ft. below datum 
and at this level there was a pavement of burnt bricks, lL65x5-65x2-9 ins. 
in size. As there was a considerable vertical distance between this pavement and 
the foundations of the building, we removed a great deal of the former to be able 
to clear the room below which turned out to be 8 ft. wide, X.-S. Its length, how- 
ever, coiTld not be determined owing to the destruction of the eastern end of the 
building. The walls of this chamber are curiously rough and there is some doubt 
whether it had ever been in use as a dwelling-room, especially as no direct communi- 
cation was found between it and the doorway of the Early Period mentioned 
above. It was, however, entirely filled in Avith burnt bricks, instead of the sun- 
dried bricks invariably used for fillings in other parts of the site. For all that, 
there must have been a properly bnilt room here at some time, otherwise the door 
would have had no purpose. We can onl}" conclude that the room was entirely 
filled in to make a high platform of solid masonry when the walls of the building 
were raised. 

The building to the north-east of B (near VIII) ajjpears to have been one 
of considerable importance, but it Avas so ruined that no features of interest sur- 
Auved except the well in room 19 which is one of the best jAreserA-ed in the DK 
Area. The top of its often raised steening (PI. XXXVII, g) is at the leA^el — 4-8 
ft., and it has been cleared to a depth of 19 ft. 4 ins. beloAA’ that leA'el. The 
entrance to the well-room in the Intermediate III Phase could not be located, though 
one must obAdously have existed. A possible doorway has been indicated in the 

^ At the level 24-2 ft. below datum. 

“ The heights of these treads from the bottom are : — 1ft. 3 ins., 9*5 ins. and 3 ins.; their widths 
were 10-5 ins., 10’5 ins. and 9 ins. 
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plan, but its position was only conjectiirally estimated from a somewhat proble- 
matical jamb in the much damaged wall. Its sill would probably have been 20-5 
ft. below datum. 

The little two-roomed l>nilding VH seems to have ])een self-contained. Situ- 
ated as it was facing biulding.s of large size and obvious im])ortance, it might per- 
haps be regarded as having been occupied by a minor official, whose jn-esence near 
to the Palace was essential. 


House VI, which as it now stands is mostly of Intermediate II date (PI. XVII), 
is partially supported on Avhat appear to be scpiare columns at the corners and 
along three of the free sides. The spaces between these columns are tilled in with 
brick work of several patterns ; for instance, flats alternating with courses of 
upright headers, and in other places, upright headers alternating \\-ith ordinarj^ 
headers. Without taking down the house above, it is impossible to examine in 
detail what seem to be most unusual foundations. The piers may be of Inter- 
mediate II date and deliberately used instead of continuous foundations, or the 
house may have been built on the ruins of an arcaded building of earlier days. 
Whatever the date of the piers, however, the spaces between them were definitely 
filled in during the Intermediate II Phase and the work was done when the piers 
were mostly underground. The general effect is very patchy and irregular, and 
there are even slices of bricks set in here and there, which strongly suggests 
under-pinning at a subsecpient date. The mason enpdoyed u})on it had to work 
in a very confined space and was probably afraid of the'wall above collapsing on 
him. Photographs of the south wall of this building are seen in PL XXXVIII, a 
and c, and it will be noticed that buttresses, which must not be confused with 
the columns mentioned, were also used to support the foundations of the house 
which undoubtedly threatened at some time to subside, perliaps owing to a fiood. 
The large jar seen in PI. XXXVIII, a, may have been used for drainage or, ijossibly, 
it was left behind by the mason who used it in his work. The well (75) must have 
been in use at this period, though we have not cleared inside the house as far 
down as the Intermediate III level. 


PI. XXX\ II, e, IS a view of the courtyard (78, 80) of an imjiortant house (V) 
with two entrances from Low Lane.' House V was also entered from a lane along 
its southern fagade by a short passage with a well-room (68. 77) on one side and .on 
the other two rooms (54 and 63) which had survived the brick robbino- at that time 
and measured in all 20 ft. 9 ins. by 9 ft. 4 ins. The sill of the enhance to the 
Avestern room (54) is^ 20-8 ft below datum, whereas the sills of the eastern 
entrances were 1 8 • 9 ft. below datum. As the western entrance Avas found blocked 
np. It seems that at hrst room 63 Avas onlv entered from room 54 but later room 
54 was only entered by Avay of room 63. The N. W. corner of the house had been 
completely destroAjd Inside the Avestern doorway of room 50 of House IV was 
a arge pottery ]ar fed by a little runnel (PI. XXXVII, b) made of a partially scoop- 
ed-out brick, that seems never to have been coA^ered in. As this vessel wL 

inside the room and the liquid arrived from outside — a most unusual arrangement 

Ave must suppo.se that here we have the remains of some apparatus for brewing or 
perhaps, the preparation of oil The jar was not holed as a drainage jar would 
haA c been, and it AAas aa ell made and coated on the outside with a thick red slip 
winch Avonld prevent percolation. ^ 


1 Level of door-sills - 1 ft. below datum. 
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The well-room (77, 81), 16 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, was entered from the north 
and south by two wide doorways whose sills average 19 ■ 5 ft. below datum. To the 
east of the well was a carefully laid pavement at the same level as the door-siUs, 
but it had sunk badly in the centre. Shallow cavities in this pavement worn by 
the dumping of numberless water- jars show that this well-room was in fre- 
quent use throughout a lengthy period, and its separate entrance from the lane 
to the south suggests that the owner of the house freely allowed his neighbours 
access to his well. The spilt water drained away into Low Lane through a rec- 
tangular aperture in the eastern wall. 

The badly ruined house (IV) which was entered from Long Lane was less 
substantially built. It appears to be of slightlv earlier date than Houses V and 
VII, as the door-sills were some 21 -7 ft. below datum. The little patch of paving 
(79) at the level — 18 ft. is all that remains of either a bathing-place or a privy 
which, as so often at the present day, was built at a slightly higher level than the 
rest of the house to allow of proper drainage. Of the small house (III) to the west 
of it practically nothing remained. 

Interynediate II Phase {PL XVII). Average level: — 15-9 ft . — The remains 
of the buildings of Intermediate II date were better preserved than those of the 
previous phase. 

A few fragmentary walls here and there enabled us to reconstruct some sort 
of plan of Building I which possibly formed part of the building at the eastern end 
of Block 10, with which it was aligned. 

Buildings II, IX, and the accessory buildings to the south of them, including 
the well-room 19, seem at this period to have formed one large complex, of which 
IX may have been a series of storerooms, possibly added to House II at a slightly 
later date. We have very good grounds for our reconstruction of the interior of IX 
in that, when the missing walls were removed by brick-robbers, traces of their for- 
mer presence were left on the inner faces of the northern and western walls into 
which they had been bonded. The exact position of the doorways, however, 
and the levels of their sills remain uncertain, though some help towards the deter- 
mination of the latter is afforded by the little patch of pavement in passage 37 
(IX), which lay 15-5 ft. below datum. 

Between Building (IX) and House II of Block 10, in the space marked 28 
on the plan, was a staircase (PI. XXXIV, b) rising from the north where it was 
4 ft. 8 ins. wide to 5 ft. 3 ins. wide at the south owing to the diverging of the walls. 
Six treads remained, each 9 ins. broad and 7 ins. high, the lowest at the level 
— 17-3 ft. The channel of the drain beneath this staircase was 8 ins. wide by 
13 ins. deep, its bed at this point being 19-1 ft. below datum. In the western w all 
of this staircase just above the second step, a small niche, 5 ins. square and 4 ins. 
deep, evidently held a lamp to light the lower steps (PI. XXII, 7). 

The photograph of the well-chamber 19 in PL XXXVII, g, shows an apparent 
pavement with an undulating surface. This is in reality the foundations of a 
pavement whose true surface was only preserved in the south-western corner of 
the room at the level 17-2 ft. below' datum, which corresponds w'ith the sill of 
the doorway in the northern wall. Whether there was another doorway in the 
southern wall of the room it is impossible to say, owing to the destruction of this 
wall right down to the foundations of the Intermediate III Phase. A doorway 
in the western wall of room 19 is of the same width as the northern door of the 
weU-room, but its sill is 10 ins. higher. 
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House II itself was a remarkably well-constructed building at this period^ 
measuring 39 ft., E.-W. by 33 ft. 4 ins., Its outer walls were 4 ft. thick. 

None of tire doorways of this building could be traced ; they were probably very 
carefully blocked up and bonded in to the new masonry of the Intermediate I 
Phase. 

I am inclined to think that the more or less self-contained buildings III. IV, 
and V at this time formed a single complex about a common courtyard, inhabited 
by more than one family, probably branches of the original parent stock. In the 
eastern and southern portions of this complex of buildings, which are the best 
preserved, a number of doorways still remain whose sills average lb -8 ft. below 
datum. The two entrances from Low Lane, one of which we left blocked uj) as 
we found it, were originally of Intermediate III date : their sills had been raised 
as rerpiired b^’ the rising of the levels (PL XXXVII, e). 

The two doorways between rooms 40 and 41, 41 and 4b are each 3 ft. 4 ins. 
wide with their sills an average of 15-4 ft. below datum, and the narrow strip 
of pavement in room 4b is 1 ft. 4 ins. below the level of the adjoinino- door-sill. 

The patch of pavement in the south-eastern corner of room 72' was edged 
on the free sides, and seems likely to have been a cooking platform rather than 
one used for ablutions, for it had no privacy in a room 19 bv lb ft. in size with four 
doorways from other rooms. Another and larger area of‘])avement in the adja- 
cent room 79 (PI. XXIX, b), made of bricks 10-75/;5-5x2-3 ins. in size, was 
carefully laid in no le.ss than three courses on a bed of 1-75 ins, of clav, which 
rested on layers of gravel and rubble respectively beneath. The blocked-up door- 
way in this photograph is of Intermediate I date. 

Though the u ell-room 68, 81 was probably paved at this period, no trace 
whatever remains of its flooring, which may have been removed to be re-used at 
a higher level. The traces of a pavement of Intermediate III date have already 
been mentioned. ^ 


Xos. \I and \ II were possibly also parts of one house at this period but 
few of the doorw'ays remain to guide us as to their arrangement The entrance 
from Pore Lane into room 56 is the very usual 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, with its sill 15-3 
ft. below datum, whereas the earlier sill was 3 ft. 6 ins. lower The wall at the 
back of rooms SO 57 a.Kl 80 is seen in PI. XXXVII. c. ami dates from this period 
only, as also the little flight of ste]® into room 59, whose lowest tread is 15 5 ft. 
below datum. This little room being at a somewhat higher level was probably 
the privy, as m the previous phase. ^ 

The curious tmindatioiis and iinderpiiming of the remarkably thick-walled 
& E. corner of tins house have already been described, and the upper structure 
of this phase IS very obscure owing to the numerous alterations that wSrinade 
111 Its mterior at various times. Further excavation will be necessarV^o settle 
niaiij details The well in chamber , 4 , >5, whose internal diameter is''-^ ft 6 ins 
reaches to a level of 8-3 ft. below datum. A few surviving framnentrat the lew! 

lo- l ft. show that the well-room was paved in the Intermediate II Phase and 
there i.s reason to think that ,t was entered at the eastern end of the soiittem’sX 
It would only be possible to determine this nnint lyy- i^outnern sicle. 

somewhat unstable w^alls before digging deeper. ^ ^ 

^ 16 ft. below (latum. 
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In only one of the lanes that surround this block on three sides were traces 
found of a drainage system of Intermediate II date. This drain ran westward from 
Low Lane along Long Lane making four right-angled bends with the wandering of 
the lane. Its channel which varies very considerably in width and depth owing 
to denudation averages 10 ins. wide by 1 ft. deep ; its bed which at the eastern 
end is 16-1 ft. below datum falls 3 ft. by the time it reaches the western end of 
House III, Block 10. This drain in the stretch of Long Lane between Block 7 
and House III, Block 9, is seen in PI. XXXIX, f. 

Intermediate I Phase {PL XVIII). Average level : — 13 ft . — With the ex- 
ception of a few isolated fragments of walling, nothing of Building I of this phase 
remained. House II had again been destroyed do^m to its foundations which 
rested on earlier masonrj’ of the Intermediate II Phase, and no doorways could 
be located. The arrangement of the rooms was practically unaltered. The 
southern wall of the annexe IX was well preserved ; indeed the restoration of this 
building in the Intermediate II plan follows this alignment, for it seems likely 
that the lower part of the foundations of this wall which reaches down to 
the level 16-7 ft. below datum was really of that date. The doorway in this 
wall which stood an average of 3 ft. high was 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, but the bricks of the 
sill had disappeared. 

No trace of any paving of this pei’iod was found in the well-room 19 ; it may 
have been torn up and re-used at a later date. The doorway in the northern 
wall was 2 ft. 8 ins. wide and was found blocked up. Its sill was only 11 -4 ft. 
below datum, which is rather high for the Intermediate I Phase. At the northern 
entrance to room 19 were two stairways, of which the eastern and larger one was 
6 ft. 3 ins. wide with treads averaging 10 ins. broad by 12 ins. high. The treads 
of the other stairway were very much the same size and the lowest step in each 
case 14-9 ft. below datum. Only the smaller stairway had any connection with 
the well-room ; the larger one was entirely cut off from it and may have led to an 
upper storey. 

Very little is left of House III, of which the attempted restoration in the 
plan is based on the few fragmentary walls that remain. 

House IV which was fairly complete was again self-contained and followed 
veiy much the same plan as in the previous period. Though the siUs of a row' 
of three niches, 2 ft. 9 ins. wdde by 1 ft. 2 ins. deep, in the northern w'all of the large 
room 72 were an average of 13 -9 ft. below datum, it is uncertain whether they 
should appear in the Intermediate I plan or that of the Intermediate II Phase. 
It depends upon whether their sills were at pavement level or above it when made. 

The wide doorway of Intermediate II date on the northern side of the w ell- 
room in House V was entirely occluded in this period by a staircase, 3 ft. 6 ins. 
wide, rising to the west, with treads 9-25 ins. broad by 8 ins. high.^ The entrance 
to the well-room at this time was probably from the west though that wall was 
badly damaged and the actual position of the door could not be ascertained. 
Against the eastern part of the southern wall of this well-room at the level — 13-6 
ft. were the remains of an unusually fine pavement of two courses of bricks 10-4 
X 5- 35x2 ins. in size, laid on a 3 ft. 4 ins. thick layer of kiln-refiise, which in turn 
rested on a stratum of ash about half an inch thick. This pavement was care- 
fully bordered with bricks set on their shorter edges so as to project 5-5 ins. above 

^ Level of lowest step, 14‘5 ft. below datum. 

13 
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the floor level. I do not think that this thick layer of pottery kiln-refuse was 
intended to drain the room ; it was merely used as a convenient filling which would 
not be liable to settle. Similar material was quite frequently used for the founda- 
tions of walls, especially in the Late Period. 

In the common courtyard of this group of houses was a brick-lined pit with 
a paved floor (66), 5 ft. long by 2 ft. wide and, when found, 1 ft. deep. Though 
this was probably a cesspit, no drains had survived in its \dcinity. 

The drainage jar fed by a httle channel made of two roughly scooped-out 
bricks (PI. XXXVIII, d) was found in Fore Lane outside room 80 of House VII. 
The base of the aperture in the wall through which the channel passed was 12-9 
ft. below datum. 

Against the partition wall between rooms 54 and 63 was a stairway, 2 ft. 
10 ins. wide, whose lowest step was 14-5 ft. below datum. It was so short, how- 
ever, that it could not have led very far, unless the space between it and the 
northern wall of the rooms was bridged m some way, leaving a doorway under 
the stairs. 

The well-room of House VI was entered from the north ; and it is likely that 
there was also a door on the western side of the room communicating with room 61 
and the rest of the house, but, if so, later additions and repairs have masked it. 
There are no traces of the pavement of this period. 

House VII now had its own courtyard (55, 58) which was later tilled in with 
mud-brick to make a platform above the reach of floods. The inner faces of the 
enclosure-walls were very rough. The same entrance into room 56 served again, 
its sill being raised the necessary amount ; but another entrance was made into 
the adjoining room (57) with its sill 12*5 ft. below datum. 

The southern and eastern faces of Houses VI and VII were re-faced with 
masonry one brick thick as they had become very much weathered. It is difficult 
to say whether this facing should be attributed to the Intermediate II or I Phase 
as it "reached down to some 15 ft. below datum. 

The walls of part of House VIII of this period were remarkably thin and very 
roughly constructed. They might be taken for the remains of cattle-shelters, 
were it not for the two carefully laid pavements in the S. E. corner of room 20.^ 
In the western wall of this room, which was some 14 ft. 8 ins. by 12 ft. in size, 
were three niches, 2 ft. 4 ins. wide by 1 ft. deep, with their floors 13-3 ft. below 
datum. Against the eastern side of room 22 was a roughly constructed bench, 
2 ft. 2 ins. wide. 

Late 111 Phase {Pi. XIX). Average level: — 9-9 ft . — Of the Building I noth- 
ing whatever remained in the Late III Phase. 

The House II of the period with its annexe (IX) was very badly wrecked 
and only two doorways could be found in the annexe. That on the eastern side 
of room 35 was 3 ft. 3 ins. wide with its sill 9-2 ft. below datum, whereas the 
door-siU of room 33, of the same width, was 8 ins. lower. 

The walls of House II though destroyed almost to foundation level were as 
remarkably thick as in the previous periods. The brick door-sill of an entrance, 
only 1 ft. 9 ins. wide, into chamber 87 from the outside had disappeared. 


^Both were 13-9 ft. below datum. 
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The passage-like vestibule 92, 93 was entered from the east by a doorway at 
the southern end of the lane 39. This entrance was, however, blocked up by a 
thin wall in the Late Ib Phase. The well-preserved stairw’ay at the western end 
of this vestibule (93) was 3 ft. 11 ins. wide, and its seven treads which averaged 
8 • 25 ins. in breadth by 8-5 ins. high were built of bricks measuring 9 • 75 X 4 - 25 X 
2-25 ins. (PI. XLVIII, a). Judging from its base-length, 25 ft. 10 ins., this stair- 
way must have been a considerable height ; allowing for a landing, 4-5 ft. square, 
at its eastern end, it would have risen at least 15 ft. Like most of the staircases 
at jVIohenjo-daro it was very solidly built, except at its eastern end (91) where there 
was a rubble filling. It appears that this staircase led to a separate self-contained 
flat above, which must have enjoyed absolute privacy. For after the closing of the 
doorway that existed for a time between the passage and room 89. the former led 
solely to the stairway, which could only be reached by traversing the whole length 
of the passage. The lane, moreover, from which the passage was entered was, 
in its latter days at any rate, a cul-de-sac. Room 29 and the stairway in the pas- 
sage 92, 93 were probably built at the latter end of the Late III Phase. 

A drain, whose channel averaged 5 -,5 ins. in width by 1 ft. deep, ran down 
from the passage 92, 93, of House II towards the north with a drop of 3 ins. in a 
distance of 32 ft.^ At the north-eastern corner of the building this drain dropped 
into another, whose channel was some 4 ft. lower that emj)tied into the drain in 
Low Lane. A niche, 1 ft. 11 ins. square, on the outside of the wall of room 87, was 
once a water-chute. 

Against the northern wall of room 89, two treads remahi of a narrow flight 
of stairs, only 2 ft. 3 ins. wide. Judging from its base length, this stairway must 
have risen to a height of 7 ft. ; and more, if we exclude the wider portion at its 
end. This last may have been a landing, and, if so, the room to which the stairs 
led was immediately above room 89. Of the southern wing of House II nothing 
remained but the steening of the well (PI. XXXVII, g). 

So little was left of Houses III and IV that they presented no features of 
interest. In House V a large expanse of pavement round the well was div^ided 
into two portions by a thin partition wall, east of which the pavement was 6 ins. 
lower than on the west. This pavement of exceptionally well cut bricks, 9'5x 
4-7 X 1-9 ins. in size, had the usual edging and sloped down from the level — 11 -6 
ft. towards the north-eastern corner, where the water ran through a hole in the 
eastern wall into the drain in Low Lane outside. 

The upper part of the steening of the well was built of wedge-shaped bricks, 
10’3x 3-45 — 5 <2‘3 ins. in size down to the level 11-3 ft. below datum. The 
uppermost courses of all, to a depth of 1 ft. 3 ins. from the present top of the well, 
were of ordinary bricks, 1 1 • 4 ; : 5 ■ 4 / 2 • 8 ins. in size. 

At this period House VI was entered from the north by a doorway, 3 ft. 8 ins. 
wide. The sill of another larger doorway in the southern wall was a few inches 
lower, and there was a comparatively narrow second entrance from the south to 
room 61. 

The ground-plan of House VII was very much the same as in the Intermediate 
I Phase, but it seems now to have been entirely self-contained. 

Late II and I (b and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels: — 7 ft., — 5 ft. 
and — 3-2 ft. to -\-0- 8 ft. — The remains of the buildings of the Late II and I Phases 
were in good condition and their ground plans more or less complete. 

^ The bed of the southern end of its channel was 10*4 ft. below datum. 

]3 A 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT J\IOHENJO-DARO. 


House I, which was 40 ft. N.-S., by 36 ft. E.-W., was exceptionally well built, 
though none of its massive walls rested on masonry of earlier date. The average 
level to which its foundations reached was 7-2 ft. below datum, and in places its 
walls still stood some 3 ft. high. The bricks used in their construction were 1 1 x 
5 X 2 • 25 ins. in size. Its interior proved most uninteresting ; not one of the rooms 
was paved, though it is possible that brick floors that once existed were removed 
in still later times. Footings at the levels — 16-3 and — 5-4 ft. point to the oceu- 
pation of this house in both the Late II and Late Ib Phases. It was cjuite refresh- 
ing to find such excellent masonry and such carefifl attention to alignment in a 
building of the Late Ib Phase, and it seems probable that the house was one of 
peculiar importance. Indeed, it is not improbable that it was the house of a deity 
rather than of a notable of the city, and the close proximity of the well in the large 
courtyard, an average of 51 ft. long by 17 ft. broad, to the east of the building 
certainly suggests this. It will be noticed that this court is completely shut in 
except at its S. W. corner, and there may have been an entrance from it to room 
14. The topmost 1 ft. 10 ins. of the steening (PI. XXXVII, g) of the well in 
this court was very roughly built of bricks of all sizes, even including broken ones. 
This section, which dates from either the Late Ib or la Phase rests on a coping of 
Late II date which was much more carefully built. 

East and south of the well are the remains of a neatly laid pavement of 10 X 5 X 
2 ins. bricks. An edging 2-25 ins. high once ran all round this pavement which 
was laid in the Late II Phase.^ The thin Myalls to the south of the well stood only 
some 1 ft. 2 ins, high and were of the same date as the topmost portion of the 
Uning.^ 


The massive walls of House II were raised yet again. But, unfortunately, 
they had mostly been weathered down to below the level of their door-sills. Room 
29 was entered from the west through a doorway only 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, whose sill 
was 7-8 ft. below datum. In it a small area remained of a pavement which sloped 
toward the west where an earthen jar (PI. LVIII, 13) served to collect the 
water from it to percolate into the ground beneath through the base of the jar. 

The passage 91-93 was still entered from the southern end of the lane 39 
but the door was eventually blocked up in the Late la Phase. ’ 


. cloorless cell-hke apartment (S. E. corner) was filled up with mud-brick 

to the level 3-9 ft. below datum, probably originally even higher ; and there seems 
no doubt that the platform thus made was connected with the staircase as a lanclincr 
or served to imse the room built upon it above the risk of floods or damp. Chann 

hep 86, 88, 89 and 90 were also filled with sun-dried brick in the latter part of 
this period. ^ 


f (^9) between Houses II and III averaged 5 ft. 4 ins. wide. A long 

stretch of unburnt brick walhng along its eastern side must have been built in the 
Late Ib Phase, for its foundations were nowhere more than 6 ft. below datum. 

^ or'y sub^pSiod' southern end of this lane to block it in the Late 

annexe to House II was apparently not rebuilt in this period, and in 
the practically open space IX formerly occupied by it there was little of note 
-save a large unfinished kiln, not perfectly circular, whose inside diameter was 


^ At the level 7-3 ft. below datum. 

* Their foundations were 4- 1 ft. below datum. 
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15 ft. 10 ins. one way and 15 ft. 5 ins. the other. Its wall was 1 ft. 6 ins. thick 
and very roughly budt of broken and unbroken bricks of various sizes. The floor 
was unpaved and the highest part of the wall stood 5 ft. above the foundation 
level which was 8-5 ft. below datum. The two short parallel walls, 2 ft. 11 ins. 
apart, south of the Idln were possibly the foundations of a fuel-hole or flue. A 
shallow rectangular receptacle to the south-east of the kiln, 3 ft. 8 ins. long by 1 
ft. 10 ins. wide, and paved with brick was lined with bricks placed on edge and 
may have been a feeding-trough.^ 

In the remains of a room (30) to the south-east of the kihi was a dilapidated 
ablution platform of the Late II Phase.' 

House III was so badly damaged that even the doorway into it from its 
courtyard (44) could not be found. The courtyard was irregular in shape, some 
26 ft. long by an average of 21 ft. wide. This building was of Late Ib date, for 
the foundations of its thin walls were only 6-1 ft. below datum. In the thin wall 
between rooms 48 and 41 were two niches, 8 ins. deep. At the western end of 41, 
two treads alone remained of a very substantial stairway, 2 ft. 3 ins. wide. There 
was apparently no doorway into chamber 40, and it was possibly filled up with 
rubble and used as a platform to support one of a series of upper rooms to which 
access was afforded by the stairway. 

House IV was possibly entered from Long Lane ; part of the northern wall 
of room 49 had almost completely disappeared with any doorways that there 
might have been. There was another entrance, however, some 3 ft. wide, from 
the passage between Houses III and IV through a vestibule (50). The bricks 
of the door-sill had been removed. 

Most of the walls of Houses III and IV rested either on rubble foundations 
or, as was particularly noticeable in House III, upon small nodules of burnt brick 
which seem to have been the refuse of a kiln. This latter foundation material 
has been noticed in other parts of Mohenjo-daro, and as it was apparently an 
innovation in the Late Period, it will perhaps assist us later in correlating the levels 
of the buildings in the various areas. The average base level of this foundation 
layer is — 7 • 7 ft. 

The western portion of House V was fairly well preserved. It seems originally 
to have shared the whole of the large court 52-4 with House VIII ; but later a 
portion was partitioned off for the exclusive use of House V by a thin wall which 
stood 1 ft. 3 ins. high when cleared, whose foundations show it to have been built 
in the Late Ib Phase. The sills of the doorways in this wall average 5 ft. below 
datum. The ablution pavement in room 64, 65, 67 sloped to the north, where it 
was about 5-8 ft. below datum, and it was bordered all round with bricks set 
on edge to project about 2-5 ins. above the pavement. The southern end of the 
pavement was nearly 6 ins. above the level of the northern end and formed a square 
platform on which the bather probably dried himself. The thin walls that cut 
off the N. W. corner of this bathroom were only a few inches high and judging 
from their well-preserved copings were never any higher. Perhaps the water- 
jars were stored in this corner. 

Along the northern side of the passage 66 a well-preserved drain, covered 
with bricks laid flatwise, sloped towards the west. Its channel, o ins. wide by 
6 ins. deep, received the drainage from the bathroom just described. 


’ Its level was 6-2 ft. below datum. 
* 8 - 1 ft. below datum. 
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Rooms 62 and 68 once had direct access to the bathroom, but later the two 
doorwaj^s from these rooms were bricked up. probably for the sake of 2 }rivacy 
for the bather. A cross-wall was also built in the Late Ib Phase to cut olf room 
68 from the narrow passage 66 ; this wall stood only a few inches high when cleared. 
A flight of ste^^s in the S. E. corner of room 62 was 3 ft. 1 in. wide. Of it only 
three treads remained, averaging 7-75 ins. broad by 9-25 ins. high.^ Thougli 
the southerl^ wall of this room was 2 )artially destroyed at its western end, there 
is no reason to think that there was ever a doorway into either House VI or VII. 

The size of House IT seems to have been considerably smaller during this 
period, for rooms 59 and 60 apj^ear to have been transferred to House VII, though 
no doorways remain definitely to decide this jioint. To the east of House VI 
in Low Lane there is a well-built cessjht, 4 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 ins. wide and 2 ft. 
deep, with a brick floor at the level - 9 • 8 ft. A drain sloped from the upjjer part of 
this pit towards the north. The rectangular aperture, 1 ft. 6 ins. high and 
5 ins. wide, through which the well-room drained into this j^it was found for 
some unknown reason, to have been roughly blocked up with broken brick on 
the outer side. In the I.ate Ib Period, the \Wll-room 73-76 was still further sub- 
divided by cross-walls which when cleared averaged 2 ft. 4 ins. in height, “ but 
the reason for this is very obscure. Nor is the purpose of a brick platfOTm’ 4 ft. 
1 in. long by 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, to the north of the well any more apparent ; it is 
too far from the well (and moreover sei)arated from it by a cross-wall) to be an 
ablution pavement. Immediately west of it was a narrow flight of stairs of roughly 
built steps 2 ft. 7 ins. wide, jmssibly of Late II date, whose treads were 7-25 ins. 
broad and 9-5 ins. high.* Still further to the west is another better built flight 
of ste 2 )s whose lowest tread at the level - 5-9 ft. dates it to the Late Ib Phase. 

Fore Lane between House VI and Block 4 opposite averages 6 ft. 4 ins. wide 
at this level. In the Late Ib Phase this lane was blocked bv a wall jflaced dia- 
gonally across it, which when unearthed was 2 ft. high with'its foundations 7-9 
ft. below datum. 

House VH presents certain unusual features. Its outer walls still stand 
high (PI. XXXVII, c), though the inner ones were so far destroyed that no traces 
of the doorways remained. There were the remains of a thick pavement of the 
Late la Phase in room 89, only 2 ft. below datum. The thin faciims (shaded in 
the plan) around the walls of the large room or courtyard 55, 58 were constructed 
of alternate courses of l)urnt and unl)urnt bricks.* '' The room or court was also 
sub-divided by a series of thick cross-walls of unburnt brick which averaoed 3 ft 
high when cleared and reached the level 1-6 ft. below datum. There call be no 
doubt that a high platform was constructed here, but whether any rooms were 
built upon It IS an open question. If they had been, they would have towered 
high above the surrounding buildings. The good state of preservation of the 
outer walls of this house is accounted for by the fact that the denudation of mud- 
filled chambers proceeds much more slowly than in the case of rooms not so fiUed* 


^ The lowest was 4 ft. below datum. 

^ Their foundations were some 9- 1 ft. below datum. 

^The lowe.st ste 2 J was 6-7 ft. below datum. 

*Cf. the walls of rooms 11, 12 and 17 in House II, Block 17 of the Vortl,er„ j i 

a wall on the northern side of Loiif; Lane at its western end. The^e walls also are^o I f 

to the Late la Phase, and are described in Chap. VH. attributed 

-1-4 ft.; S,.E. 
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House VIII was obviously built at the same time as the enclosure-waU of 
the court to the west of it ; in both cases the walls are very thin. It was sub- 
divided into very small rooms by partition walls whose masonry is so poor that 
it is remarkable that they stood for any length of time. This house was entered 
from Fore Lane by a doorway of Late Ib date,^ and also from the courtyard (53). 
In the southern wall of room 25, a narrow aperture, 5 ins. wide by 11 ins. high, 
served to drain a pavement that presumably once existed in this room. 

The large courtyard (53), as already mentioned, was once shared with House 
V. Including the portion partitioned off, it measured 28 ft. 6 ins., E.-W. by 24 
ft. 9 ins., N.-S. There were probably certain public rights attached to this piece 
of ground, for there are no indications that it was ever entirely built over. More- 
over, besides being accessible from Houses V and VIII, it was entered from the 
narrow passages to the east and west of House III, though these were eventually 
blocked ujj when Houses II and IV were repaired. 

Block 8 {Pis. XVI-XXI; XXIII, 9, 10; XLIII, d ; XLIV, a, b). 

Intermediate II Phase (PL XVII). Average level: — 15 -9 ft. — A portion 
only of this block has been excavated down to the base of the Intermediate II 
stratum, with the result that nothing appears in the plan of the Intermediate 
III Phase save a weU and traces of a thick wall whose somewhat indefinite inner 
face awaits further examination. 

On the south and east this block is bounded by Long Lane and Low Lane, 
each of which we have cleared to a lower level. To the west the long passage- 
like room 35, 38, is included with House III of Block 9 ; but beneath this room 
indications were found of a lane running north to south which in Intermediate 
III times, as seen in PI. XVI, bounded the block on this side. 

During this phase the southern portion of this block was clearly a very im- 
portant building with thick, weU-built walls. It was entered from Low Lane 
by a doorway, 7 ft. 10 ins. wide, whose jambs were so worn and rubbed that it 
seems likely that pack-animals passed through it to and from the courtyard of 
the house, which was reached by a second door to the right of the paved vesti- 
bule.- Straight ahead across this ve.stibule was a paved well-room beyond which 
other apartments were reached and a passage (4, 5) leading to what was probably 
another courtjmrd (8-13). 

The well in room 19 is 2 ft. 2 ins. in internal diameter and was in use up to 
and during the Late II Phase. ^ The doors on each side of the well-room and four 
doorways beyond, which average some 2 ft. 10 ins. in width, were all in use in 
both the Intermediate II and I Phases, though their jambs and sills were raised 
in the second of these sub-periods to accord with the general rise in level. A door- 
way from Long Lane into the well-room that was blocked up later is only distin- 
guishable from outside. It was 4 ft. 4 ins. wide and its sill 16-3 ft. below datum. 

A blocked-up doorway (2 ft. 11 ins. wide) is to be seen between passage 4 
and 5 and chamber 3, 6. This was used during the Intermediate II and I Phases 


’^Its sill was 5-6 ft. below datum. 

*The sill of the entrance door was 17 ft. 6 ins. below datum, as also was the paving in the well- 
room beyond. 

®The present top of this well, which appears to be the actual coping, though much weathered, 
is 6-7 ft. below datum (PI. XLIV, b). 


gg further excavations at mohenjo-daro. 

^ 1, • T TTT rlnvt! • the blockino- was so poorly done, how- 

and was finally given up m Late HI . ‘ ’ •. v,o- '^fycrpd woefully The same 
ever, that the Late III masonry resting upon it has sagged v oetiilh . 

is true of a door between room 18 and the large coiut 16. _0. -1. 

In the Intermediate II Phase the large courtyard 16, lO. -1 measured 34 
ft 10 in! by 16 ft. 6 ins. In addition to the entrance from Low Lane thiough the 
mved vestibule 24, it was also entered by another doorway from the west wide 
enough for the pass;^ of pack-animals or cattle. The corner room , / was foiii d 
to have been filled in with sun-dried bricks carefully cemented together u ith im 
up to the level 15-5 ft. below datum, but we have not yet 3".^^ 

filling These sun-dried bricks were of three sizes, namely - 9 ^ 

ins., ^15 X 7 • 1 5 X 3 • 1 ins., and 14 • 00 X 7 • 25 x 3 ■ 4 ins., all considerably larger than 
the burnt bricks used in building Mohenjo-daro. 

Intermediate I Phase {PL 

and doorways of Block 8 in this sub-period were well preserved, though it ^1 be 
noticed that the former were thinner than those of the Intermediate II Phase 
upon which they rested, so much so that the courtyard was perceptibly larger. 

In General the arrangement of the house was practiailly the same as in the 
previous sub-period. The doorways of the southern series of rooms occupy the 
same positions with the addition of entrances to rooms 1, 7 and l 4 that the 
previous phase had been filled up with mud-brick to support rooms above. Ihese 
former platform cells apparently now became neatly paved ground-floor rooms. 
At the same time the width of the main entrance from Low Lane was reduced 
to 6 ft. 10 ins. wide. The courtyard was now partially roofed over and the pre- 
sumption is that pack-animals or cattle no longer figured in the household economy. 
The other entrance to the courtyard from the west was also closed with a filling of 


sun-dried brick. 

The roofing of the western end of the court was supported by an unusual 
tapered pier of burnt brick, which was some 3 ft. square at its base and 2 ft. 6 ins. 
at the top, and when cleared still stood 8*3 ft. high.- 

With the closing of the western entrance to the courtyard, the northern end 
of passage 5 was also closed by building a thin wall, one and a half bricks thick, 
across iL This passage had seen a good deal of traffic in earlier days, for its 
western wall showed marked signs of rubbing. 

The series of three rooms to the north of the courtj’ard were entered by a 
doorway, 2 ft. 3 ins. wide,® into the central one, from which lateral doors with 
their siUs at the same level gave access to the smaller side rooms.'^ These rooms 
had almost certainly been in use in the previous period, but when the walls were 
raised, all trace of the earlier doors was obscured by the careful bonding in of the 


new masonry. 

Late III Phase {PI. XIX). Average level: — 9-9 ft . — The southern por- 
tion of the block seems at this period to have been sub-divided into two houses 
by the simple expedient of doing away with the door between room 17 and the 
passage 4, 5. The western portion was now entered from Long Lane by a doorway 
at the south of passage 4, 5, measuring 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, with its sill 11-3 ft. below 


1 Both pavements were at an average level of 13-4 ft. below datum. 

®The level of its base was 13-4 ft. below datum. 

3 Its sill wa.s 12. 1 ft. below datum. 

* Xo actual doorways were found and therefore their positions could not be noted on the plan. 
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datum. The walls of this house had been destroyed well-nigh to foundation level 
and the northern wall of its courtyard had entirely disappeared. The large chamber 
' 7 had been repaved at a higher level. 

There was an exceptionally well-made water-chute, .some 1 ft. 8 ins. wide, in 
the thickness of the southern wall of chamber 6, w'hich may have served to carry 
rain water from the room to the drain in the street outside, whose channel was some 

1 ft. 3 ins. deep by 7-5 ins. wide.^ This chute may equally well have drained an 
ablution pavement or privy in a first-floor room. The walls of the house were 
quite thick enough to carry another floor and the mass of masonry in room 7 pos- 
sibly supported a stairway. A sectional drawing of this chute is seen in PI. XXIII, 
10 . 

The House II of the Late III Phase preserved the general arrangement of 
earlier times, but a fresh doorway was made into the now single long room 13, 
15, 22 rather to the west of the earlier door. The entrance to the well-room (19) 
was also shifted somewhat further north.- The pavement beside this well was 

2 ins. below' the level of the door-sill. It consisted of two courses of cut brick® 
laid on two of ordinary bricks, these in turn resting upon bricks laid on their longer 
edges at definite distances apart. Below' these again was a thick layer of pottery 
refuse, and the idea seems to have been that the spaces beneath the pavement 
together with the porous foundation layer would ensure the quick drying of the 
pavement. A portion of this pavement is clearly seen in the lower left-hand 
corner of PI. XLIV, b. Tw'o sloping w'ater-chntes in the thickness of the southern 
wall served to drain the surface of this elaborately built i^avement.^ Each of 
these chutes is o- 25 ins. wide, and they are really beautifully made from cut bricks, 
between which the joints are remarkably fine. The mason who w'as responsible 
for their construction was an artist at his job. The bases of these chutes were 
some 14 ft. below datum and the masonry around them projects slightly from the 
face of the wall and was as carefully finished as the chutes themselves. The whole 
makes quite a decorative feature in the monotony of an otherwise very uninterest- 
ing w'all.“ 

The group of rooms between House II and Block 8A to the north are a 
new feature : and it is difficult to say whether they formed an annexe to House 
II to compensate for the separation from it of House I, or whether they formed 
a separate little dwelling. The drain in room 48, 49 probably once communi- 
cated with the drain in Low Lane and there may once have been a bathroom at 
the w'estern end of the room. 

Here and there in the ruins of i\Iohenjo-daro, bricks of unusual size, averag- 
ing 22 X 11-6x3 ins., haA-e been unearthed. It has been surmised that they AA-ere 
specially made to serA'e as drain -coA'ers, though they had neA-er preA-iously been 
found in position. Their use for this piirpose is noAv definitely proA'ed by the 
unearthing in room 50, in the north-eastern corner of the block, of a short section 
of drain, whose channel w hich was 4-75 ins. AV'ide by 10-25 ins. deep w'as actually 
coA-ered by them (PI. XLIII, d). One of these bricks is illustrated in PI. LIV, 15. 


^The bed of this drain was 14.5 ft. below datum. 

^ Its sill was 9-6 ft. below datum. 

^Measuring 10-5x5. 75x2-3 ins. 

* The angle of .slope was about 45"". 

® It could not be photographed owing to the narrowne.ss of the street. 
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FU ETHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


This drain probably dates from the Late Ib Phase, as the top of the covering 
bricks was only 12 ins. below a pavement of 5 ft. below datum. 

Lute II and I (b and a) Phases (PI. XX). Average levels: — 7 ft., — 5 ft., 
and — 3-2 to -r 0-8 fi . — The width of Low Lane beside Block 8 was during these 
periods some 8 ft. 6 ins., and it was found to have been closed a httle way from 
its northern end by a wall which when cleared stood some 2 ft. high with its top 
7 ft. below datum. This wall, then, was built in the Late II Phase, and it may 
have been erected for protection against raiders from outside, or possibly, even 
rioters within the city.^ 

A short staircase of four treads, nearly 4 ft. wide, built in Low Lane against 
the eastern wall of House II was fairly well preserved. The lowest tread being 
7-7 ft. below datum, this staircase was of Late II date; and since the uppermost 
step never reached to the toj) of the wall against which it rests, it is possible that 
these steps served merely as a mounting block. 

The House I of this period still had a s]>acious courtyard, whose northern 
wall had escajied destruction. But the court had been tilled in Avith mud-brick, 
presumably to form a ])latform for buildings of later date which had been entirely 
destroyed. The little room 3 was floored all over with a pavement, 4 courses 
thick, Avhich was drained by a chute in the southern wall into an unpaved soak- 
pit of somewhat irregular shai)e.- A protecting wall Avas built around the out- 
let of this chute so that the passer-by should not be splashed. The eastern Avail 
of room 7, though resting on the Avail of the previoiis period, Avas not strictlv in 
alignment Avitb it ; the footing thus ju-oduced Avas 3- (3 ft.' beloAv datum and" the 
top of the Avail as it stood Avas some 3 ft. higher. These levels date the upper Avails 
of this building to the Late la Phase. 

Despite the fact that the masonry is better than in most houses of the Late 
II and I Phases, the bricks used in the construction of the Avails of this house 
Avere of various sizes— evidently they had been quarried from older buildincrs 


o ms. 


the 


measuring 1 2 • 2 0 x 3 ins. ; 1 1 • .5 .5 • 2 :< 2 • 7.5 ins. , 1 0 • .5 x 5 • 1 x 2 ■ 
first beino- the most frequent. 

The arrangement of the House II of this period differs remarkably from that 
of the preceding phase. It Avas entered from Long Lane bv a dooi-Avav 4 ft 8 
ins. Avide, whose sill Avas 8-4 ft. below datum.® fixtra partition walls siV'mest an 
increase in the number of the inhabitants, which Ave have seen indicated else- 
where in the city at this time. The Avestern end of the court Avas not merelv roofed 
over with the support of the tapering brick pier before described ; it Avas now 
partitioned off at the position of the pier to add another room to the house the 
southern end of Avhich was paA-ed." In the south -Avestern corner of room i7 a 
brick dram, 7 ins. wide by 8 ins. deep and of Late Ib date, commnnicated with 
the street outside through an aperture in the southern Avail. A sloping Av-iter 
chute of the same date in the thickness of the Avail beside it Avas ft .5 ins wide 
by 2 ft. deep (Pis. XXIII, A ; XLIV, a). It was con.strueted with three bricks 
of unusual size, namely, 20-.5>.8-5x,2-8.5 ins. These bricks Avere clearly not 
made for this special purpose for they Avere barely big enough for the width of the 

^ This Avail is seen in PI. XIX. 

datun^'^'^ averaged 2 ft. 7 ms. by 2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 6 ins. deep, and its door was 10-8 ft. below 

® This Avas found blocked np and conld only be perceived from the inside. 

^ At the leA’el 4-4 ft. beloAV datum. 
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chute. They originally served to cover drains, though onl\^ in one place, curiously 
enough in room 50 of this same house, have we as yet found pottery drain cover- 
ings of this size. The walls of the well-room 19 were badly damaged, but tlie 
remains of the door-sill lie 4-9 ft. below datum. The coping of the well at the 
level — 6-7 ft. (PL XLIV, b) was made of the wedge-shaped bricks, 10-9 ins. long 
by 4 to 5-6 ins. wide and 2-5 ins. thick. These bricks were not accurately fitted 
together and give the impression that they were originally intended for a well of 
larger diameter. In Long Lane outside this well-room was a brick-lined pit, 1 ft. 
6 ins. square and 2 ft. 9 ins. deep, which received drainage from the well-room. 

In the south-western corner of room 22, two treads remained of a flight of 
steps. Of these the lower tread was only 3 ft. below datum, so that this stair- 
way was of Late la date. The masonry west of it evidently carried this stairway 
further. The remains of a footing at the level — 4-2 ft. along the greater part 
of the eastern wall of this room shows that this wall was raised at the time of the 
building of the staircase. 

Apparently the new rooms of the ])revious period to the north of House II 
were now definitely annexed to it, for the communicating doorways were still 
existent. A new house (III) was built immediately north of House I, but its 
arrangement is somewhat obscured by the total demolition of its northern wall 
and the bad condition of most of the others. 


14 A 



Chapter V. 

DK AREA, G SECTION, SOUTHERN PORTION, BLOCKS 8A TO I2A. 


Block 8A {Pis. X,b ; XIX-XXl ; XLIII, a, b, c ; XLV, b, c, d). 

Late III Phase {PI. XIX). Average level : ~ d-0 ft. — Block 8A, whose very 
thick walls average 4 ft. 11 ins. in breadth, has been cleared down to a depth of 
about 12 ft. below datum and has proved to be a most interesting building, 
which at the lowest level laid bare seems to have belonged to the Late III Phase. 
It is seen in the plan (PI. XIX) to be a large rectangular structure, and though 
not entirely accurate in its lay-out it was carefully "built. Its length inside°is 
76 ft. and its width at the western end 26 ft., N.-S.. but a deep recess along nearly 
half the southern wall makes the eastern end considerabK wider. 

At intervals along the walls there are a number of buttresses, which doubt- 
less su])ported either the roof beams of a hall or — which seems to me more likely 

earned an open gallery that perhaps gave access to small rooms behind it (PI. 
XL\ , b, c, and d). If the latter was the case, the gallerv must have projected 
beyond the buttresses, and the rooms to have been of anv consecjuence would 
have overhimg Central Street as well as topping both wall and buttress. The 
walls of these rooms need not have been of anv "great thickness ; a combination 
of timber and brickwork such as is seen in India to-day would have sufficed 
Avithout making them dangerously heavy. 

This building was entered from Low Lane bv a doorwav. 4 ft. 11 ins. wide 
m Its south-eastern corner, whose sill was originally 8-3 ft. below datum, though 
it Avas raised 1 ft. at a later period. To the right of the doorAvay, the A'isitor 
passed the entiance to a small thick- walled chamber built against the middle of 
the eastern wall, in which was a Avell with its coping raised a little above the floor 
that was paved at the level of the door-sill. 

.u that this Avas not an ordinarv dwelling-house. Nor, 

though ad first I thought that it might be a temple, is it possible to retain that 
Anew in the comp etc absence of any objects of religious significance within the 
building or of anything in the nature of a shrine for a statue. A khan avouIcI have 

" gromid-level, to say nothing of a gateway wide enough 
t/dTrW explanation of this building with 

piigrhm ^ " kind of hostel for 

Late II and I {h and a) Phases {PL XX). Averaae levels ■ - 7 ft - 7 ft 

alter^i^tioiv ^ thmfffi B underwent ’ various 
^ ’ I general plan Avas more or less retained (Pl. XX). One 

1a onfmadf re-used! and a 
(36) 10 ft 6 ffis b.?6 ff •‘'^ernmost. A small, vestibule-like chamber 

the ’middle of ^ris. Avith very thick AA'alls, Avas now built up against 

arranlmutl nfp wall— the apparent reason for the alteration in the 

wavs k north and south Aihich it coA^ered — Avith two narrow door- 

XLV, b). ^ Central Street to the building (PI. 

linedlt waliH?pi'’ entrance to this vestibule a large brick- 

iHl dee^ Oh^sr^lh ^ 3 ft- 5 “rs. wide Ld 3 ft. 

1 Ah f ft- ^elow datum (PI. X, b). At the 

About ^ ft. 4 ms. wide, with their sill.s some 8 ft. below datum. 

( ) 
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bottom there are the openings of drains in both the eastern and western sides, 
each 1 ft. 3 ins. high by 8 ins. wide. This pit was apparently built in the Late 
II Phase, possibly on the site of a Late III structure, and was raised in the Late 
I Phase. Into it, as is seen in the illustration, drainage flowed down a well- con- 
structed chute in the thickness of the wall, which in turn received it from a pottery 
pipe, the broken top of which still projects ujjwards from the remains of the wall. 
This pipe whose internal diameter is 6 ins. cannot be properly examined owing 
to the masonry that still surrounds it, but I have no doubt that it is of the same 
shape as one from House VI, Block 9 (Pis. CVIII, 30 ; CX. 35) vliich is dated 
to the Intermediate I Phase. Our later specimen is presumably of Late I date, 
for the part of the wall into which it is built was obviously a reconstruction. The 
sloping chute with which the pipe connects dates from the Late II Phase, as its 
base is 8-2 ft. below datum, a dating which is corroborated by the greater jjart 
of it being now inside the pit instead of above it. This alteration was, of course, 
necessitated by the raising of the sides of the pit owing to the rise in level of the 
street. 

The building of the vestibule was made necessary by the walling-off’ at the 
same period of the recesses on either side of the little well-room, so that entrance 
from Low Lane was no longer possible. It seems to have been a period of con- 
siderable overcrowding in the city, and on all sides the subdivision of buildings 
and the erection of partition walls, often based merely on rubble, is evident. In 
such a position near to the corner of two main streets accommodation must have 
been valuable, and the owner of the Block 8A building may have disposed of 
the portion alongside Low Lane, perhaps at a considerable financial advantage. 

The new owner or owners — it may have been the city fathers in view of the 
use to which this property was now put — proceeded to remodel it entirely. A 
door, 5 ft. 5 ins. wide, now gave access from the street to the well which seems 
to have been made a public one. and the original door into the closed-off recess 
was bricked up. The room so formed was subdivided and was jjossibly oceuifled 
by a caretaker. At this period, the coping' of the well was raised a few inches 
above the new pavement, which was laid at the level of 7-7 ft. below datum 
(PI. XLIII, b) and carefully bordered with bricks set on edge to prevent spilt 
water soaking into either the well-coping or the walls. 

The room (40, 41) made from the northern recess was also subdivided and, 
provided Avith paAmd floors and a AAell made drain leading to a cesspit in Ioaa- Lane 
(PI. XLIII, a), appears to have been converted into a public latrine entered from 
Central Street by a doorAvay, 2 ft. 4 ins. AAude. A patch of carefully laid paA^e- 
ment still remains in the outer room at the leA^el 8-3 ft. beloAv datum. The mak- 
ing of a soak-pit in SAich dangerous proximity to a well has been obserA'ed in other 
parts of the site in the last ])hases of the city. 

All the new constructions rest on mud-brick tilling, where they do not stand 
on earlier masonry, and the floor of the main building in addition to that of the 
well-room Avas raised to the level 7-7 ft. below datum Avith large mud bricks, 
14-35 X 7-28 X 3- 62 ins. in size. Though, in general, the art of building had 
begun to degenerate by the Late II Phase, it AAas possibly OAving to the importance 
and solidity of the older building that these alterations Avere so carefully done. 
On this account, I was at first of the opinion that the building as shoAvn in PI. 
XIX was of Intermediate I date, but further examination has conAunced me 
that it cannot be ascribed to so early a period. 

^ The internal diameter of this v eil is 3 ft. 
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In the Late Ib Phase, with the raising of the level of the block to correspond 
with the rise of the streets, still further alterations were made. The narrow 
northern doorwaj’ of the vestibule of the main building was enlarged on the west 
side only to a width of 2 ft. 10 ins., and it is possible that with the abandonment 
of the city by all but the poorest classes this room was converted to use as a 
separate dwelling-house by the closing of the southern door. At all events, the 
northern door was again widened to 3 ft. 10 ins. in the Late la Phase, the last 
and most degenerate phase of the city's oecu2)ation. 

In the Late Ib Phase a curious, almost square structure (PI. XX, 38) was 
erected in the interior of the main building with its southern wall even partially 
resting on the ruined wall of the latter. The lowest room of this structure, which 
measures 11 ft. 8 ins. by 9 ft. 11 ins. was apparently a store-room for it was door- 
less and entered from above by a stairway, 2 ft. wide, of five treads, the lowest 
of which was 6-6 ft. below datum. Though solidly built with its westei’n waU 
as much as 3 ft. thick, this building whose foundation level was 7-7 ft. below 
datum evidently formed no jiart of the original building. 

Probably to a somewhat later date, the Late la Phase, must be ascribed the 
stretch of paving (32) at the western end of the original building, the walls surround- 
ing which were barely traceable and were perhaps removed anciently by brick- 
robbers. This pavement, whose bricks measure 11 • 5 •. 5-5 x 2-3 ins., lay only 
4-0 ft. below datum. 

In the public latrine also alterations were made in the Late Ib Phase. The 
floor was repaved at the level o*! ft. below datum, and another rectangular drain- 
hole, surprisingly well btiilt with the angle of slope twice broken to prevent splash- 
mg, was made in the wall to drain it into a new cesspit in Low Lane, yet nearer 
to the well (PL XLIII, a). On the bricks of both pavement and drain, even 
to the external faces of those around the outfiow hole is a curious brown patina 
doubtless due to sewage. 

With the rise of the level of Low Lane in the Late Ib Phase, the alteration 
of the well-room also became necessary ; but it seems to have been deemed more 
economical to make a stairway leading down into it rather than to raise its floor 
and the steening of the well (Pi. XLIII, b and c). This was done by building 
a stairway, 2 ft. 9 ins. wide with the lowest step 7 ft. below datum, in the southerS 
part of the doorway into Low Lane, leaving some part of the doorw'ay as an 
aperture for spilt water to run away. The partition between the stairway and 
this dram is 1 ft. 7 ms. thick. Four treads, the uppermost of which is not com- 
plete, still remain and the stairway may not have been any hio-her. 

In the last phase of the city, this well-room was the scene of a tratfedy which 
iiiA ol\ ed four deaths. On the stairs were found the skeletons of two persons, 
idently Ijfing where they died in a vain endeavour with their last remainincf 
strength to climb the stairs to the street. Of one of them, the badly crushed 
skull lay on the partly missing top .step facing north, the pelvis was on the step 
below and the vertebrae m position between the two. The left leg which had 
been flexed and drawn up rested on the same step as the pelvis, and the right 
leg was still extended. From the bones, even before expert examination, we 
may surmise that this^ was a young person, possibly a w oman. The second skele- 
ton lay at the foot of the staiway, but the bones were so badly preserved that 
It w^as difficult to c etermme the position of the body. In the photograph (PI. 
XLIII. c), the skull IS seen to he on the bottom step between the bones of the 
legs, which suggests that this second victim fell over backwards just prior to 
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death. The remains of a third skull lay in the lane outside, but no trace was to 
be seen of the other bones of the body. In a brick-lined sediment-pit, 2 ft. 8 ins. 
square and now 4 ft. 8 ins. deep, just outside and a little to the north of the en- 
trance to the well-room (PI. XLIII, a), the skull of a fourth body was found, 
which must have been thrown or fallen in when the pit was still in use, for it 
rested on the floor. 

There seems no doubt that these four people were murdered, but who the 
murderers were, whether raiders or dacoits, it is difficult to say.^ But it can 
be regarded as almost certain that these skeletal remains date from the latter 
end of the occupation of Mohenjo-daro and are not later intrusions. The facts 
that some of the bones of one of these skeletons rested on the brick pavement 
of the well-room and that the skull of another lay on the floor of the sediment- 
pit prove beyond doubt that both well-room and pit were in actual use when 
the tragedy took place ; they could hardly have been open for long after the 
final desertion of the city. 

Block 9 [Pis. XVl-XXI ; XXI 11, 1-4, 6, 7; XXXIX, a-f ; XLI, e ; XLIII, 
e,f; XLIV, e, f; XLVIII,h; XLIX, h-d ; L, a, c, d). 

Intermediate II PJut.se {PL XVII). Average level: — lo- 9 ft. — Beyond a 
few isolated walls very little remains of the buildings of this block of the Inter- 
mediate III Phase, though a large portion of its southern side has been cleared 
to an average depth of 20-5 ft. below datum. The remains of the liouses of the 
Intermediate II Phase, however, present a number of features of interest, though 
the walls are in many cases only foundations and had suffered badly from brick- 
quarrying. 

Along the southern side of the block. Long Lane makes several right-angled 
turns. The section between Blocks 7 and 9 (III) and Blocks 9 (VII) and 10 are 
seen in Pis. XXXIX, f ; XLI, e. Central Street forms the nortliern limit 
(PI. XIII), though it does not appear in any of the plans before the Late II Phase. 
To the east, this block was separated from Block 8 by a narrow lane, which is 
clearest in the plan of the Intermediate III Phase (PI. XVI) ; it was built over 
after that time. The western end of the block abuts against the eastern wall 
of Block 12. 

A general view of this block from the north-west is seen in PI. XXXIX, e, 
with House VI and its well in the middle distance. ]Many of the details in the 
plan do not, however’, appear in the photograph as they had already been removed 
to facilitate deeper digging when it Avas taken. 

Of the House III of this period but little was left save a somewhat roughly 
paved chamber. 6 to 9 ins., E.-W., by 6 ft. 5 ins., X.-S., in its south-eastern corner, 
which was entered from the west by a doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. w ide, with its sill 17 • 9 ft. 
below datum. The floor of this room sloped to the south-eastern corner Ar here 
the water ran through a small ajrerture in the Avail into the street drain outside. 

Room 35, 38, immediately east of and entirely separate from this bath- 
room, was entered from the north by a small doorAvay which was found to haA*e 
been bricked up at a later date. I haA’e already mentioned that in the Inter- 
mediate III Phase a lane existed where this room was subsequently built. 


^ We now suspect the former ; Chap. XIX. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


House VIII, next to the west, must have been a very important building 
if one can judge by the exceptional thickness of its main walls. It was com- 
menced in the Intermediate II Phase, for its foundations do not descend below 
the level — 16-5 ft., and it appears to have been fitted into a curious house (VI), 
beyond again, leaving a passage (49) between. The arrangement of the rooms 
of House VIII is very obscure ; the partition walls were very thin and built 
at unusual angles. The remains of a pavement in the central room (13, 14, 16), 
however, makes it probable that it was an ordinary dwelling-house. 

The curious skew-shaped building VI was prol^ably another dwelling-house. 
It was entered by a doorway, 4 ft. 2 ins. wide, in the middle of its eastern side.^ 
At the southern end of the passage 49 there was a considerably wider entrance, 
9 ft. across, to the well-room which was probably in constant use by the occu- 
pants of neighbouring houses also. The internal diameter of this well, whose 
steening was raised to the level - 13-4 ft. in the subsequent period, was 2 ft. 6 ins. 
and its lining was, as usual, built of wedged-shaped Iwicks, 10-5 x 4-5 x 2-5 ins. 
in size. It apparently went out of use at the end of the Intermediate I Phase, 
a rare occurrence at Mohenjo-daro. If this had happened between the Late III 
and Late II sub-periods, when the city was abandoned for some considerable 
time, it would not be remarkable. PoWbly some one had been drowned in 
it and its use was discontinued for that reason. In PL XXXIX, e, this well 
is seen in the middle distance. The paving around it had already been removed 
for excavation beneath. A considerable extent of this paving was fairly well 
preserved at the average level — 15-9 ft. In places deep cavities had been worn 
in it by the setting down of numberless water-jars. An ablution platform between 
the well and chamber 33, at the level — 15 -8 ft., was constructed of three courses 
of brick, of which the uppermost layer was rubbed down quite smooth. Another 
pavement at the southern end of the passage between Houses VI and VIII was 
also accessible from the Avell-room.- 

House VI was separated from House V by a passage, 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, along 
the western side of which ran a small drain, whose channel was 8 ins. wide but 
wing to destruction only 3 ins. deep. This channel drained the well-room of 
House VI and after a right-angled turn ran northwards with a very slight gradient, 
namely, 2 ins., in the length that had survived. The isolated room 48 in one 
of the angles of Long Lane was possibly occupied by a watchman, since its only 
entrance was from the street. 

Only one room (38, 39, 40) definitely belonging to House V had survived. 
It was entered by a doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, in its western wall,* wfiiose sill was 
raised in the Intermediate I Phase to bring the doorw^ay into use again. A pave- 
® square, at the eastern end of this room was surrounded by a 
w all, half a brick thick, which stood in places 1 ft. 7 ins. high above the paving 
but had no door in it. Had this structure been situated in a street, we should 
ha\e regarcled it as a cesspit, but inside a room it may have been a grain-bin. 
Leneath it lay another pavement of about the same size, some 1 ft. lower. This 
house was mitered from the passage along its eastern side by a doorwuiy, 2 ft. 10 ins. 
wide, w hich w'as blocked up later. 

1 The sill of this door was lG-6 ft. below datum. 

^ At the level 15 -7 ft. below datum. 

3 The sill was at 15-4 ft. below datum. 
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The bricks of the wall between Buildings V and VII were laid in a curious 
and quite ornamental pattern (PL XXXIX, b) — a method of brick-laying which 
is more frequently seen in the upper than in the lower levels/ 

House VII was more or less complete, though the walls were Ijroken through 
in places. It was entered from the little alley to the east of it by a doorway, 
4 ft. 8 ins. wide, into an ante-chamber (17). The only feature of interest in the 
interior of this building is a little staircase, 3 ft. 5 ins. wide, of which only five 
treads remained, each 8 ins. broad and high.- This stairway must have led to 
the roof or upper storey above a ground-floor room, whose walls had coinjiletely 
disappeared. 

Intermediate 1 Phase (PI. XVIII). Average level : — 13 ft . — House VII 
(PI. XLI, e) at the west of this block was of little interest, the interior walls hav- 
ing been for the most part dismantled by brick-robbers. 

Of House III also but httle had survived, and the feature of most interest 
was a curiously concave pavement in room 35, which was so laid that the water 
collected in its centre and ran down a little open channel chiselled in the floor 
(PI. XXXIX, c) and out through a hole in the south-eastern corner of the room 
to the street outside.^ In the foreground of the photograph another paved floor 
(38) is seen which drained into a jar close to its south-eastern corner.^ The partially 
blocked-up doorway into room 35 from the west was 2 ft. 9 ins. wide with its 
sill at the level — 12-9 ft. A second entrance slightly further north was at the 
same level and 6 ins. wider. 

Shghtly more remained of the House VIII of this period than of the previous 
building on this site, and its outer walls were the same remarkable thickness. 
The arrangement of its interior, however, was very obscure. In the middle of 
the once important room 17, 18, 42 were the remains of a brick floor at the level 
13-7 ft. below datum, made with bricks 10- 75x5- 25x2-5 ins, in size. 

The top of the well in the south-eastern corner of House VI is now 13-4 ft. 
below datum, and it seems likely that it was no longer in use after this period — 
unless the little staircase immediately north of it was built in the Late III Phase 
to give access to the well-room of the previous sub-period from the higher level, 
in place of the more costly expedient of raising the steening and relaying the 
floor of the well-room some 3 ft. higher. This is the more j^robable in that no 
trace of a pavement was found around the well at the level of the Intermediate 
I Phase. PI. XXXIX, a, shows the top of this well with 1 ft. 6 ins. of rubble 
above it, on which stood a wall of Late date, 3 ft. high. 

Again, an ablution pavement, some 5 ft. 2 ins. by 4 ft. 6 ins. in size, made 
of carefully cut bricks, occupied the southern end of passage 49.’ This pave- 
ment (PI. XXXIX, a) sloped appreciably towards its S.-E. corner, and the wall 
to the south of it still stood some 3 ft. high, whereas the other walls around had 
been partially demohshed. 

^ The foundation level of this wall was 18-3 ft. below datum. The ledge along its top is 3 ft. 
6 ins. higher. 

^ The lowest step was 17-6 ft. below datum. This stairway was a trifle north of 52. 

3 The level of the highest part of this pavement was 14 ft. below datum. 

* Its level was — 12-5 ft. 

® At the level — 14 ft. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIOXS AT MOHEXJO-DARO. 


On the eastern side of room 33, 34, 35 of House VI, a vertical pottery drain 
was unearthed, neatly enclosed in masonry (PL XXXIX, d). The top of the 
pipe, which is also illustrated in Pis. CVIII, 30 ; CX, 35, was 15 -7 ft. below 
datum. In aU probahility there was once a pavement around this drain-pipe 
which was removed at some later date. 


In House V, though it had been partially destroyed by brick- quarrying, 
several doorways and pavements had survived. The room 38, 39, 40 had been 
increased in size to 19 ft. 9 ins. long by 12 ft. 6 ins. wide by encroachments on 
the alley between this and House VI (37, 38). The pavements in the south- 
eastern corners of the two rooms to the north were in a good state of preserva- 
tion, especially the one in room 68, 76. Both were 14 ft. below datum, and they 
were drained through little rectangular apertures in their eastern walls into a 
small drain in the alley outside. A little staircase (66) against the eastern wall 
of room 68, 76 was 2 ft. 2 ins. wide with steep treads, 8 ins. broad and 11-5 ins. 
high. 


Late III Phase {PL XIX). Average level: — 9-9 ft . — The northern part of 
this block which has not figured in the plans of the Intermediate Period now 
appears, as it has been excavated down to the base of the Late III Phase. The 
House I of this time was badly wrecked before being rebuilt and only a few walls 
and a pavement were left. This pavement is 10-7 ft. below datum and a pottery 
jar sunk in one corner served to drain it. 


A large house (II and IV) to the west of House I was apparently entered 
from the south by a doorway 4 ft. wide.^ The somewhat curious shape of the 
long room 4, 5, 7 immediately suggested that its southern wall, and also that 
part of the southern wall of the house which is parallel to it, were built upon 
the ruined walls of the Intermediate Period as foundations ; and tentative 
exca\ ation here has revealed the existence of a mucli thicker wall of Interme- 
diate I date beneath the southern house-wall. The arrangement of the court- 
yard vhich lay north and east of II is very much obscured by the destruction 
of part of its walls by brick-robbers of later times. 


An unusually weU-laid pavement in room 8, 9, which was entered from both 
north and south, is six courses of brick in thickness so that it stands well above 
the general floor-level. It slopes down to a drain-hole of the usual, upright, 
rectangular shape in the middle of its southern side, and is bordered with bricks 
that were first hacked, then carefully rubbed down to about half their thick- 
ness a somewhat unusual feature. Another pavement in the south-eastern 
comer of the ho^ise may have served as a privy ; situated at the end of a long 
corn or along the front of the house, it was perhaps hidden from view by a matt- 
ing screen of the kind m frequent use in modern Sindh. 


A iv +1 practically nothing was left save its south-eastern corner, 

r J by 8-5 ins. deep,- served to carry off the drainage 

o this house and also of House I in Block 8. A cesspit beside it, 3 ft. 2 ins. long 
by 1 tt. 10 ins. wide and 1 ft. 3 ins. deep, also served room 35 of House III. This 

dram sloped southwards to enter a larger drain whose further course we w'ere 
unable to find. 


^ 10-9 ft. below datum, 
nearly 4 ft. wide. 


The sills of the inner doors are at about the same level and average 


*The bed of this channel was 10-9 ft. below datum. 
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Of House VIII practically nothing had survived except a staircase, 4 ft. 4 ins. 
wide, standing alone and forlorn in an empty space ; but it was not without 
its interest, since its treads, 10-75 ins. broad by 4-5 ins. high, were made of bricks 
laid on edge — a very unusual feature. 

Of Houses VI (PI. XLIV, f) and VII only a single wall was left, and a few 
dilapidated walls represented the northern end of House V, which in the Late 
II Phase was incorporated in Block 9A. 

The thickness of its walls shows the building marked XII to have been of 
some importance in the Late III Phase, and probably more than one storey high. 
Two doorways of practically the same width, 3 ft. 3 ins., in its northern wall 
opened to Central Street. Though still clearly distinguishable on the inside of 
the wall, despite being bricked up at a later period, they can only be detected 
on the street side through the slight sagging of the masonry of Late II date above 
them owing to the settling of the bricks used to block them up. 

This building was, unfortunately, so much changed in subsequent periods, 
both by a number of alterations and by the removal of bricks, that its arrange- 
ment in the Late III Phase is somewhat obscured ; in fact, the whole of the 
western wall has disappeared,^ as well as most of the interior walls — if, indeed, 
the latter ever existed. It would be unwise, then, to draw any conclusions as 
to its arrangement or purpose in the Late III Phase. 

West of this building is a smaller one (83-88), which might have been a row 
of three shops all entered from Central Street by doors whose sills averaged 3 ft. 
wide and 9-1 ft. below datum. The wall marked in dotted lines seems to have 
been removed some time later, as the outer walls were refaced at either end of it. 
The two easternmost of these premises were probably lock-up establishments, 
whereas the two apartments to the west probably formed a shop and living- 
room attached. 

House IX in the N.-W. corner of the block was entered from the blind lane 
(69) between Blocks 9 and 9A by a doorway, 3 ft. wide, at its north-western 
corner.- The wash-down pavement in the north-eastern corner of the house 
drained into Central Street.^ The courtyard, as was usual at this period, lay 
to one side of the house ; it seems to have been entered from the lane, though its 
actual arrangement was far from clear. 

Below the level to which we have dug on either side, we found that the Inter- 
mediate I buildings beneath Block 8A and Building XII in Block 9 were separated 
by an ancient lane (94, 95), 6 ft. 9 ins. wide. This lane was, however, entirely 
blocked up in the Intermediate I Phase by a well-constructed stairway whose 
lowest step was 15 ft. below datum. Nine treads still remain, each 9 ins. high 
and broad, built up against a solid block of masonry, which may have formed 
a landing, and which appears in the Late III plan. This stairway will be allud- 
ed to again in the description of the Late II and I plan (PI. XX). 

Late II and I {b and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels : — 7 ft., — -5 ft., 
and ~ 3-2 to + 0-8 ft . — The whole character of this block was changed with the 
re-occupation of the city at the beginning of the Late II Phase. 

^ The recess that took the northern end of this wall is clearly seen, though the wall seems never 
to have been bonded into it. 

^ The sill of this door was 10 -4 ft. below datum. 

® Its level was lO-o ft. below datum. 


lo A 
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Houses I, X and XII seem to have been aequired by a single owner, for 
they communicate throughout. Indeed, they appear to have been converted into 
a very fine building, which was probably inhabited by four or five interrelated 
families, as there are several of the paved floors that appear to denote a dwelling- 
house. The one south of room 24 at the level - 3-2 ft. was carefully made of 
cut bricks. The walls which are well preserved mostly date from the Late II 
Phase when so much building took place after what appears to have been a more 
or less complete evacuation of the city — a point commented on elsewhere. Both 
they and door-sills were thereafter raised from time to time as the general level 
of the city rose. L^nfortunately, the extensive brick-robbing from lower levels 
that was a prelude to most of the subsequent alterations makes it well-nigh im- 
possible to give a .detailed description of these houses during the Late II Phase. 
Only at the south end of the corridor-like apartment 45, 47 does a pavement 
remain at the Late II level, — 7-4 ft. This may have been a washing place, as 
it slopes down to a jar set beneath its south-eastern corner. Though at that 
time water must have been obtained from the well, 2 ft. 3 ins. in diameter, in the 
north-eastern corner of the building, we only know that the steening of the well 
was raised from the level — 9-9 ft. to — 7-9 ft. to bring it once more into use; 
the floor and doorways of the well-room during Late II days had completely 
disappeared. 

In the Late Ib Phase, the steening of this well was raised again to the level 

— 4-2 ft., and a very carefully laid pavement (PI. XLIII, f) round it at the level 

— 6 ft. bears ample testimony to the constant use of the well ; a number of depres- 
sions were worn deep into the floor by the constant dumping of the water-jars. 
At this period, the well-room was entered from court 91, 94 (Xll) by a doorway, 
2 ft. 6 ins. wide, at the level 5-4 ft. below datum ; and, as probably in the Late 
II Phase also, it may have supplied water for animals that were stabled in the 
court as well as for the occupants of the house. The eastern jamb of this door- 
way was formed by part of a stairway (PI. XLIII, f), 5 ft. 1 in. wide, but any 
possible connection with the original stairway from Central Street (PI. XIX) has 
been obliterated by denudation as well as by alterations. 

At this period, room 45 to the west of the well-room also communicated 
with it by a narrow doorway in a thin partition wall. The floor of this room 
was paved with bricks mostly set on edge (PI. XLIII, e) to form a washing-place 
which sloped down on three sides towards a square depression in the floor.^ This 
depression was drained beneath the northern wall of the room, which unfortunately, 
was entirely removed by brick-robbers at a later date, into a channel that ran 
ultimately into the drain along the southern side of Central Street (PI. XIII, C). 
This washing-room, for such it must have been, also communicated with the 
vestibule 52 through which most of the living-rooms seem to have been reached 
from the court. In the Late la Phase, section I of this house was clearly still 
in use, for the door-sill into the well-room from the west was raised again to the 
level — 3 • 9 ft. 

A ledge, averaging 4-5 ins. wide, at the level - 8-4 ft. along the inside of 
each of the three remaining walls of section XII of this building shows that they 
were rebuilt in the Late II Phase, when a few partition walls were erected. The 
lower flight (of Intermediate I date) of the stairway to the east of the building 
and between it and Block 8A was by now presumably nearlv entirely, if not quite, 

1 The highest part of the pavement was 4- 1 ft. below datum. 
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buried in accumulated debris, and a doorway, 8 ft. 2 ins. wide, which was found 
blocked up, seems to have been made to open on to the former landing of the 
staircase. The great width of this doorway, through which a loaded pack-animal 
could easily pass, together with the fact that the corners of the two buildings 
on Central Street are knocked about and rubbed from the landing level upwards, 
suggests that section XII was now used as a courtyard in which the newly built 
partition walls were those of store-rooms.' Significant is the additional fact 
that a doorway, 4 ft. 9 ins. wide, in the southern wall, with its sill at the same 
level as the new entrance, from now on gave access to room 52 of section I beyond. 
Indeed, the owner of the dwelling-house may have acquired section XII for busi- 
ness premises ; he may have been a merchant. That the two properties were 
merged, as suggested above, is further supported by the fact that his successors 
in the Late Ib Phase carried the drains from two pavements in I by a devious 
course across the courtyard of XII to the eastern doorway, whence with a zig- 
zag turn it runs northwards into the drain along the southern side of Central 
Street (PI. XIII, C). 

If beyond the landing between section XII and Block 8A, the stairway had 
been carried up still further — the remains of a narrower stairway (PI. XLIII, f) 
at a higher level, which has already been mentioned, perhaps point to a tradi- 
tion of a stairway in such a position — it may be not impossible that in the Inter- 
mediate I Phase, the landing served first-floor rooms in both blocks, and that a 
continuation of the stairway led to a second floor in one or both of them. Siibse- 
quent collapse or brick-robbing would quite well account for the disappearance 
of the upper flight of steps, as of the walls of the upper rooms. 

In the Late Ib Phase, or possibly even at the end of the Late II Phase, the 
row of what I have suggested were shops appears to have been taken over by 
the owner of the property X in the rear, or vice versa. The doorways to Central 
Street were blocked up and communication opened up with the somewhat badly 
built property to the south. At the same time a bathroom, or perhaps privy, 
with its paved floor 6-5 ft. below datum, was made in room 83. Room 87 was 
also subdivided by a thin partition wall, in which was a narrow doorway, and it 
was very roughly paved some 1 ft. 6 ins. higher with odd-sized and even broken 
brick evidently removed from elsewhere. 

The buildings II, IV and IX in the western part of Block 9 are of much less 
interest in themselves than for the light that they throw on the general conditions 
in the city in the Late III and subsequent phases. A comparison with PI. XIX 
shows that considerable alterations were made in them, as in so many of the Late 
III buildings during the subsequent occupations. In turn, these altered and re- 
built houses (for such they appear to have been from the presence of bathrooms, 
and of no particular importance) suffered badly, chiefly from the fact that a 
great deal of subsidence took place in this region, and also from brick robbing for 
later buildings still. Indeed, the amount of subsidence, as evidenced by col- 
lapsed walls and wavy courses of brick interspaced with obvious patches, very 
strongly supports the suggestion that between the Late III and Late II Phases 
the city suffered an unusually serious flood and had to be practically entirely 
rebuilt by such of the inhabitants as returned from temporary exile. 

^ One of these rubbed corners (the western one) is clearly seen in PI. X, d (left hand corner). It 
v'as repaired at a later period. 
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In Late Ib days, when House II, IV was rebuilt it was divided into two, 
and House IV thence onwards was serv’ed by a small pavement in the south- 
eastern corner of room 4d In the same period, the owner of House II altered 
two of his rooms and made shallow recesses in their walls. The slightly crook- 
ed isolated wall (10) to the south of House II was built in the curious manner 
shown in a line drawing in PL XXIII, 7. From its level this wall is dated to 
the Late Ib Phase. 


On the southern side of the lane that divides Houses IV and VI there was 
a cesspit, measuring 2 ft. 11 ins. by 1 ft. 1 in. and 9 ins. deep. The channel of 
a drain running along the northern side of the same lane was 11-5 ins. deep by 
only 2-5 ins. wide. Its walls are built of two courses of bricks, sized 10-25x5x 
5-25 ins., laid on their longer edges which is a very unusual feature. This drain 
drops a distance of 6 ins. in a length of 16 ft., the base of its channel at its eastern 
end being - 10-6 ft. (PI. XXIII, 1). 

Probably in the Late II Phase, and certainly during the Late Ib Phase, 
House IX also was subdivided to accommodate a larger number of people than 
before. The courtyard was built over to make a second house, whose western 
wall was so aligned that a deep recess was made in the eastern frontage of the 
lane beyond ; from which it seems that the wall of the courtyard of the Late III 
Phase had already been removed for bricks to supply the wants of people who 
came back earlier to the deserted city. During the Late Ib Phase, the doorway 
into House IX from this recess in the lane was 3 ft. wide, and its sill 5 ft. below 
datum. At this date and probably earlier, the lane was made to communicate 
direct with Central Street by the removal of the wall that in the Late III Phase, 
and perhaps earlier also, had blocked its northern end. 

probability court 21, 26, in which were two kilns, belonged to House 
II, for with the possible exception of the blocked-up doorway in room 24 of House 
I there was no entrance into the court from any other house. The larger of 
the two kilns, which is of Late la date, stands against the outer wall of House 
yill and is practically circular in shape with an inside diameter of 7 ft. 1 in. 

which is now 1 ft. 4 ins. high in places was roughly built of odd pieces 
of brick laid in mud-mortar and plastered on the inside only. The floor of this 
kiln is at the level — 3-5 ft. and it is perforated with a number of holes which 
allowed the heat of the fire below to penetrate to the pottery (PI. L, d). These 
holes which average 4-75 ins. in diameter were arranged in a ring round the edge 
of the floor with one hole in the centre. The floor itself averages 5 ins. thick and 
IS supjwrted in the middle by a rough column of brick, as is seen in the line drawing 
^ XXIII, 2. The door of the kiln was at the south and its sill seems to have 
above the floor inside. It was, however, so badly damaged 
that its width could only be estimated at 2 ft. 10 ins. The roof was probably 
cloniect with an outlet at the top, but no trace whatever was left of it, and what 
remains of the wall that supported it shows no vertical curvature. We have not 
found the hole beneath the pavement, through which the fuel was put in, nor 
any flues ; but this is not surprising, for, save for the column that supported the 
floor, no foundations w;ere found. The fuel was evidently placed in a rough 
ho e in the ground ; ancl it was clearly wood, for ashes in plenty lay around the 
column supporting the floor. No direct evidence was found that this kiln was 


1 At a level of 4-3 ft. below datum 

2 This door was bricked up in the Late la Phase ; its .sill was at the level - .5- 6 ft. 
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used for pottery, but at a little distance there were dumps of broken pots of the 
shape seen in PI. LV, 16. 

Another, much smaller kiln, 4 ft. 8 ins. in diameter, was unearthed imme- 
diately to the w'est of the one just described (PI. L, d). It stood at a consider- 
ably higher level, its floor being only 2*7 ft. below datum. The walls, which 
stand at 1 ft. 6 ins. high in places and are 6 ins. thick, are heavily plastered on 
the inside with mud which clearly shows signs of burning. In the centre of its 
floor there is a rectangular column, roughly 12 x 13 ins., in section, built of bricks 
of several sizes, which is partially vitrified by heat. I am well-nigh certain that 
this is reaUy the lower part of a smaller kiln used perhaps for baking vessels of 
small size. Its central support is certainly like the one found beneath the floor 
of the larger kiln, and the hole in its side was probably intended for the insertion 
of the fuel. 

Across the eastern end of this same court (21, 26), a roughly built channel, 
5 ins. wide by 10 ins. deep, and with sides half a brick thick (PI. XXIII, 3), 
runs southwards with a fall of 1 ft. 7 ins. in a length of about 30 ft.^ The very 
high level of this drain makes its date very uncertain ; but it must provisionally 
be ascribed to the Late la Phase. A wall of the Late Ib Phase had been ruth- 
lessly destroyed to allow this channel to pass through House III, and the drainage 
fell from an aperture, 9 • 5 ins. square, in the southern wall of room 29 into a soak- 
pit in the north-western corner of chamber 28. The top of this roughly built 
pit, which measured 4 ft. 2 ins. N.-S. by 3 ft. 9 ins. E.-W. and 5 ft. deep, was 
only 1-9 ft. below datum. That this pit was underground at the time of use 
is proved by the roughness of the outer faces of its eastern and southern walls, 
which were only one brick, i.e., 11 ins. thick. In its passage across the court 
the drain rests in part upon a wall of the Late Ib Phase. 

The House III of this period was fairly compact but very roughly built. 
It seems to have })een entered from the passage 41 in the Late Ib Phase by a 
doorway in the eastern wall of room 29, which was subsequently blocked up. 
The sill of this door, which was 3 ft. 3 ins. wide, was at the level — 4 • 1 ft. and its 
jambs still stood 3 ft. 6 ins. high. It seems to have been replaced by a doorway 
immediately to the south, which was 3 ft. 8 ins. wide with its sill 4-4 ft. below 
datum. The north-western corner of room 29 was partitioned off with walls 
of very rough build, and the two southern doors, each 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, were of 
later date.- 

In the little building just opposite this doorway on the other side of the 
passage 41, there was an ablution place, 8 ft. 1 in. wide by 4 ft. 6 ins. in size, whose 
surrounding walls had almost entirely disappeared except at the S. W. corner. 
This bath had the usual border of bricks laid on their longer edges, which stood 
4 • 7 ins. above its surface. It sloped considerably towards the west ; so much 
so, indeed, that there is reason to think that a considerable subsidence took place 
here. The S. E. corner, which was the highest part, was at the level — 7 ft. and 
dates this bath to the Late II Phase. The water ran out through an aperture 
in the western end of the southern wall into a drain running southwards. This 
ablution place was made of bricks of a very unusual size, namely, 9x5x2- 5 ins. 
They had probably been cut down from a larger size, for the proportion of breadth 

^The bed of this drain is 2-5 ft. below datum at its northern end. 

^ Their sills were an average level of — 3’7 ft. 
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to length would have made it difficult to use them for ordinary building })urposes. 
South-east of this bathing place and at a considerably lower level were the remains 
of a drain whose channel was 11-3 ins. deep by 6 ins. wide, built of bricks mea- 
suring 10-5x5-2x^-5 ins. A section of this drain is seen in PI. XXIII, 6.' 

At first, rooms 19 and 20 of the roughly built House VIII were one apart- 
ment, which was subdivided in the Late la Phase by a thin wall with a door- 
way, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide. The still larger room 14, 16, Is, which was nearly 17 ft. 
long, was also subdivided later. 

House VI, whose southern wall was the only one based on earlier masonry, 
was entered from the east through a doorway. 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, whose sill was 
3‘7 ft. below datum. This door was at first 4 ft. 6 ins. wide, ])ut was subsequently 
narrowed in the Late Ib Phase by building additional masonry up against its 
southern jamb. Rooms 32, 33, 34 and 35 appear to have been originally one 
large apartment, which was subdivided by thin partition walls in the Late Ib 
Phase for their door-sills average 4-3 ft. below datum. 

Rooms 31 and 37 were also originally a single room which in the Late Ib 
Phase was partially subdivided by a thin wall now standing 1 ft. 3 ins. high.- 
Along the eastern side of this partition wall a channel, 8 ins. wide by 1 ft. 3 ins. 
deep, sloped towards the north to the drain in the alley along the north of the 
house, bince the bed of this channel lay some 7-5 ft. below datum and it must 
have been underground when in use, it, also, dates from the Late Ib Phase. The 
north-western corner of room 37 was twice partitioned off to make one room 
within another, and in the inner one a large pottery jar was found which probably 
serAcd for storing valuables (PI. L\III, 14). From the western wall of room 79 
of this same house^ a short length of drain leads to a soak-pit, 2 ft. 4 ins. by 2 ft. 
in size and 3 ft. 5 ins. deep.'* The door-sills of this house show a remarkable 
umformity in level, averaging 4-3 ft. below datum, and they date it to the Late Ib 
Phase. 


The ground-plan of House VII which was chiefly of Late II date was re- 
markably clear with most of the doorways well preserved. But the broken 
pavement at the level — 4-8 ft. at the northern end of the corridor-like room 18, 
w Inch measured 34 ft. by 8 ft., was of later date. A small aperture in the wall 
served to drain this pavement into the lane to the north. In the thickness of 
the house wall there was also a chute which originally carried off water from 
the enclosed part of the pavement, which may have been a privy, and also from 
an upper storey or the roof of the house. The doorway in the south-eastern 
comer ot chamber 51, whose sill was raised to the level 4-4 ft. in the Late Ib 
Phase, was partially blocked up and converted into a niche in Late la times. 

Originally this house was smaller than indicated in the plan : it did not 
include rooms lo, 49 and 50. These were added by taking over the ancient 
lane along the southern side, which was open as late as the Intermediate I Phase 
and possibly even in the Late III Phase. Part also of House III of Block 10 
to the south of these rooms appears to have been acquired by the owner of House 
yil perhaps to accommodate the families of his sons or dependents ; or, it may 
be, this was a sacred edifice as suggested by the objects found in it and discussed 
earhei in this chapter. The only entrance to this building from the outside 


1 The bottom of its channel was - 10-9 ft. and dates it to the Late II Phase 

2 Its foundation level is 6-5 ft, below datum. 

®The top of this pit being 7-3 ft. below datum, it was probably of Late II date. 
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appears to have been the doorway into room 20 from the ancient Init disused 
lane 21, 22 and 23d 

Block 9A {Pis. XIX-XXl ; XLV, /; XL VI, b). 

Late III Phase {PI. XIX). Average level : — 9-9 ft. — The northern portion 
of House V of Block 9 seems at this period to have been incorporated into the 
southern end of Block 9 A, being now separated by an alley- way from the rest 
of the block to which it originally belonged. 

Ovung to the damage done to the outer walls of this new House V, and parti- 
cularly the southern wall, it is not yet certain from which side it was entered. 
There was, however, a blocked-up doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, in its northern wall 
(66) from the narrow passage beyond, which averaged only 2 ft. 3 ins. in width. 
A short staircase, 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, with two treads remaining, each 9 ins. broad 
by 11 ins. high, perhaps led to the roof of the house as the walls seemed too thin 
to support an upper storey.' 

Building VIII of this block now appears as a large, open court. That thei’e 
were once partition walls is demonstrable from the marks on the walls still stand- 
ing where those removed were once bonded in, but the amount of destruction and 
brick-robbing that occurred at the commencement of the Late II Phase makes 
it quite impossible to determine the arrangement and purpose of the building of 
the previous phase. The only clue to its use is provided by a set of six parallel 
brick channels in the northern half of room 64 (PI. XLV, f). These channels 
are 5 ft. 2 ins. long and they average 6-5 ins. wide and 10 ins. dee]^. Though 
no ashes were found, nor do the bricks show any signs of smoke, it is possible, 
none the less, that cooking-pots were placed over wood fires in the channels, just 
as in modern Sindh and even in our own kitchen. If this were so, the cooking 
must have been on rather a large scale, certainly for more persons than one family. 
This, together with the large courtyard and the position of this building suggests 
that it was a khan or some other public structure. The outlets for smoke were, 
of course, filled up when the whole place was rebuilt in the Late II Phase. 

Of the three doorways from the lane to the east, each 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, with 
their sills at the level — 10-3 ft., only two seem to have been used, the most north - 
ei’ly of them having been bricked up soon after being made. 

Late II and I {h and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels: -- / ft.. — J ft., 
and ~ 3-2 to 0-8 ft. — The walls of House V in this period are well defined but 
so much weathered that the outer entrance could not be traced. The sill-levels 
of the two interior doorways averaged —4-2 ft. and the house can in consequence 
be assigned to the Late Ib Phase, and perhaps even before that. The well-defined 
lane that separates this house from House VI of Block 9 to the south is 5 ft. 3 ins. 
wide, and down its centre ran a well-built drain whose channel was 7-35 ins. 
wide and 9 • 5 ins. deep. This drain slopes towards the west with a drop of 1 1 ins. 
in about 33 ft. ; the base of its channel at the eastern end and close to where it 
receives water from House VI is 8-4 ft. below datum. 

At the rebuilding of the city in the Late II Phase, the eastern wall of the 
block had either already fallen or was pulled down along its entire length to 
within a few inches of the three door-sills. And, as on the opposite side of the 

^ Its sill was some 5' 1 ft. below datum, i.e., of Late Ib date. 

^ The lowest step was at the level — 11 '4 ft. 

16 
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lane, the wall of the new bailding was set back, though this time parallel with 
the original one. The foundations of the new wall rest on mud-briek filling at 
the average level of 6-3 ft. below datum, and its masonry is poor and was evi- 
dently h\irriedly laid. 

The raising of this wall in the Late Ib Phase,^ was so carefully done as to 
be hardly noticeable (PI. XLVI, b), but in the next phase a well-defined ledge, 
16 ins. wide at the south and narrowing to 9 ins. wide at the north, was left along 
its western side.- 


Though the effect of the shifting of this wall was to widen the lane, which 
in places is over 7 ft. in width, the ruined wall may have served as a basis for 
market stalls, for whose advantage, perhaps, the lane was now opened to give 
direct access from Central Street. At this time also a drain was constructed 
with its channel, which was 5 ins. wide by 12 ins. deep, covered by bricks set 
on edge, of which some remained at its northern end. 

As is seen in the plan (PI. XX), this block was converted into two houses 
in the Late II Phase. But though many of the doors from room to room are 
well preserved, we have been unable to trace with certainty any entrance door- 
ways. House V was probably entered from the lane on which it fronted to the 
south ; the whole of the southern wall has disappeared to below the level of the 
door-sills and floors. A small house compared with those around, it seems to 
have been of little importance, though the absence of paved floors may be due 
to the very prevalent brick-robbing. 

Building VIII was very much more commodious, but though its walls still 
stand high the position of its entrance is not readily apparent. There may pos- 
sibly have been a doorway in the Late II Phase into the vestibule-like room 
55 from Loop Lane on the west of the block ; but though its northern jamb is 
recognisable on the outside, presuming that this doorway did exist, the other 
3 amb appears to have had the brick filling of the Late Ib Phase bonded into it. 
In this connection, it might be remarked that whereas in the earlier levels no 
attempt was made, as a rule, to bond the filling of a doorway with the jambs, 
the latter was often necessary with the inferior masonry of the upper levels, since 
both door-jambs and filling were liable to settle. House VIII may, however, 
have been entered through room 56 on the east, but, if so, the doorway was obs- 
cured m the same manner by the bonding-in of a later filling. 

1,1 in the Late II Phase also that the Late III door into room 64 was 

blocked up and another of much the same size, 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, was made above, 
though not in direct alignment with it : the sill of this later doorway was 8-9 ft. 
below datum. 


7 addition of the Late Ib Phase, as it was 

only 4-3 ft below datum It was bordered by an edging of brick, some 2 ins. 

ig , an e water used to wash it down — it may have been a privy at this 
period— escaped into the lane outside through a smaU aperture in the wall. The 
paving of room 58, to the west, which was only a foot lower and therefore of 
prac ica y ® have served a similar purpose; indeed it seems 

possible that Building VIII was really two houses, and in any case the home of 
more than one family. 


1 From the level 4-9 ft. below datum. 

2 At the level 3-3 ft. below datum. 
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It will have been noticed that the ahgnment of this block and of a portion 
of Block 9 is not the same as that of the other buildings in this area. Unfor- 
tunately, the edge of the mound descends steeply to plain-level on the western 
side of Block 9A and, in consequence, the buildings here have mostly disappeared. 
At first it was thought that Block 9A was erected on built-up ground during an 
extension of the city on this side, but it was subsequently found that the further 
wall of the lane on the western side of the block descends far below Late III level, 
along part of its length at any rate. An early building with very thick walls — 
perhaps once outside the city — has been partially excavated beneath the lower 
slope of the mound on this side (see Pis. XVI-XVIII), and it is possible that 
when the city was extended at a later period, the new buildings were so ahgned 
as to utilize these substantial earlier walls as foundations. This change of direc- 
tion necessarily changed the alignment of Central Street, which instead of con- 
tinuing straight on to the west diverged in a w'est-north- westerly direction. 


Block 10 {Pis. XVI-XXI ; XXII, 9 ; XXIV, h ; XXXIII, a, c, d ; XL, a, b, c ; 

XLI, b, c, d, f ; XLIX, /). 


Intermediate III Phase {PI. XVI). Average level: — 20-1 ft.-— The bound- 
aries of Block 10 are well marked in the Intermediate III as well as the other 
levels, there being important thoroughfares on the north and south, each with 
a double bend, left-right, towards its eastern end. To the west the block is 
defined by the present limit of our excavations, but there is reason to think that 
a lane or street running north to south will eventually be located here. To the 
east, a purely arbitrary boundary has been fixed, an imaginary line immediately 
east of the positions of numbers 11-13 and 28, beyond which is Block 7. Our 
reason for fixing our arbitrary line here is that in the Late III plan (PI. XIX) 
there is a very definite house wall in this position. 

With the exception of its north-western corner, practically nothing remains 
of the Building I of the Intermediate III Phase ; all the rest had been removed 
by brick- quarriers. The doorless room (3 and 5) — mere foundations — in this 
corner was 9 ft. 4 ins. long by 6 ft. 6 ins. wide at the level 22*5 ft. below datum. 

House II had been similarly demolished in the search for brick, btit for- 
tunately its well-chamber and well were practically intact. The remarkably 
little damaged coping of the well (PI. XLI, b) is 5-2 ft. below datum, i.e., it had 
been raised from time to time until the Late Ib Phase, which is clearly seen in at 
least two places (PI. XLI, f). Its internal diameter is 4 ft. 3 ins. 

The well-room (26, 27) is somewhat irregular in shape and averages 15 ft. 
6 ins. long by 4 ft. 8 ins. wide at its northern end, with the well practically in 
the middle. Only the northern half of the room was paved at this period. It 
is difficult to estimate how high the coping stood above the pavement, but it would 
evidently have been difficidt to pass from one end of the room to the other, and 
each end therefore had its own door, 2 ft. wide, in the eastern wall.^ The paved 
floor was about 3 ins. above the level of the door-sills. 

Outside these two doorways and against the wall between them, a little 
stairway, 2 ft. wide, whose two remaining treads are each 8 ins. broad and 7 
ins. high, presumably led to some structure east or south of it, which has entirely 
disappeared. 


^ The sUls of these doors were 22 ft. below datum. 
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The photograph (PL XLI, b) shows how badly the western wall of this well- 
room had subsided. This was clearly due to floods and provides strong evidence 
that the evacuation of the city after the last time this wall was raised was due 
to this cause. 

House III, which measures some 58 ft. by 41 ft. 4 ins.^ is so comjflete and 
full of interest as to be one of the show buildings of the site. In it one can picture 
the domestic life of the times more vividly than in almost any other house in 
the ancient city. The main facade of this house is to the west with its chief 
entrance, which is 3 ft. 11 ins. wide, just round the corner from Fore Lane along 
the southern side of the house (PI. XL, a). This lane which narrows slightly 
towards the west averages 7 ft. 6 ins. wide (PI. XXXIII, c. d), whereas Long Lane 
on the northern side of the house is uniformly 4 ft. wide (PI. XXIV, b). A very 
narrow space, I ft. 6 ins. in width, which separates this house from the one 
adjoining it on the east was found, and still is, bricked up at both ends to prevent 
its being used as a passage way (PI. XL, b).- The middle portion of this space 
f)etween the buildings we cleared of the accumulated debris, but the thinnest of 
our basket-boys had to be chosen for the work, especially as the lower they pene- 
trated, the narrower the space owing to the batter of the walls. 

The entrance of this important house gives upon what appears to be a court- 
yard (65-67), 33 ft. 11 ins. long by 14 ft. 8 ins.; it woukl have been difficult to 
roof so wide a space. From this courtyard the door leads in to the small vesti- 
bule-like chamber 59, and thence to the rest of the house (PI. XXXIII, a). There 
seems to have been another entrance from the court into room 64, but as it is 
unusually wide for a doorway (8 ft. 6 ins.) and was, in fact, very carefully bricked 
up, it may be that it was the original intention to have a doorv'ay here,' but that 
it was decided not to do so before even the house was completed.^ 

A rectangular opening in the northern wall of room 62 communicated with 
63. This opening, which seems originally to have measured 1 ft. 3-5 ins. wide 
by 2 ft. 1 in. high and is 3 ft. 3 ins. above the footing of Intermediate III date, 
may have served as a hatch through which food was passeil ; if so, room 62 may 
have been a kitchen, though no trace of a hearth was found in it. In the follow- 
ing phase, this aj^erture was raised to bring it into use again and one side was 
roughly bricked up to turn it into a niche or cupboard in room 62.”^ 

The room (1) in the X. E. corner (PI. XXII, 9) was entirely shut off from 
the rest of the house and could only be entered by a doorwa3% 4" ft. 5 ins. wide 
from the outside. This room may have been usecl as a shop ; and it is possible 
that on the death of the owner of the house the latter was divided amongst his 
relatives. 

1 Owing to the batter of the external walls, it is diflacult to give definite measurements as the 
dimensions vary with the height at wliich they are taken. Thosp'giveu are at the level of the main 
entrance, i.e., 20 ft. below datum, which is practically that of all the interior door-sills, 

2 A very necessary precaution as an agile man could u.se such a crevice to climb up either build 

ing. 

3 This is all very obscure, however, for the southern jamb of the opening Juis a very pronounced 
batter, and, moreover, the masonry with which the opening was filled in was very poor. 

4 This niche is not shown in either of the plans to avoid its being confused with a doorway. 
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It will be noticed that there were no less than four entrances into this build- 
ing, all at the same level and consequently of the same date, but of these the 
two from the lane to the south were carefully bricked up, apparently very shortlv 
after they were made. I cannot think that it was intended to use all these door- 
ways at the same time ; and we must suppose that if this builcUng was a dwelling- 
house its owner was for some time undecided about the position of the entrance 
doorway, and that he only made up his mind at the last moment.^ 

It was at first supposed that the more or less open space to the west of House 
III was the courtyard of the latter, but further excavation has clearly shown that 
House IV is an entirely separate building. Still further clearance to the west is 
required, but there is little hope of finding more than foundations as the edge of 
the mound is quite close and a gveat deal of denudation has taken place. 

This almost square enclosure 74, 82 is very roughly paved with brick, much 
of it broken ; and there seems no doubt that it was "once a courtyard with a well 
in its north-western corner (PI. XL, a). Its eastern wall had been entirely removed 
to the level of the pavement, though, doubtless, deeper excavation will reveal 
its foundations. It was probably of the same thickness as the ruined northern and 
southern walls of the court. The ])avement which is somewhat undulating aver- 
ages 21-2 ft. below datum, and being mostly made of broken bricks was probablv 
saved from the brick-robbers' depredations thereby. The well in the corner. 3 
ft. 4 ins. in diameter inside,- is enclosed by a clumsy mass of masonry which was 
built round it when the steening of the well was raised at a later period. This 
masonr}'- now stands some 6 ft. al)Ove pavement level. 

A bricked-up chute, 1 ft. 10 -.5 ins. wide, is seen on the outside of the northern 
wall of the well-chamber ; and judging from the height which the wall now stands 
this chute was probably used and re-used for a considerable period of time. 

The doorway from the court 74, 82 to the rooms that once existed to the west 
is 4 ft. 3 ins. wide. It was originally 5 ft. 4 ins. in width and appears to have been 
narrowed almost immediately, for the added brickwork is bonded to a height of 
twelve courses above the sill which is 21-4 ft. below datum, he., to the level of 
the niches in the adjacent wall. In the Intermediate II Phase this doorway was 
re-used at the narroAver width. 

There are three \'ery curious apertures in the southeni Avail of the court and 
the room beyond, the one in the courtyard being 3 ft. 11 ins. Avide and the other 
two 3 ft. 8 ins. wide (PI. XL, c). The floors of these ajjertures average 18-7 ft. 
below datum and they Avere presumably made at the latter end of the Intermediate 
III Phase. The jambs of the two farthest Avest are slightly recessed on the southern 
side. They were bricked up Avith a thin layer of masonry and used as niches in the 
Intermediate II Phase. 

At the western limit of our excavations just beyond this A-ery much dilapi- 
dated house, there is a mass of debris. scA'eral feet high, surmounted by a lofty 
wall of a later period. In places this debris Avas eA'idently plastered OAmr, for one 
or two patches haA-e been jneserA ed by the fire that also baked part of the plaster 
on the courtyard walls." It seems ju'obable that at some later date both the court 

^ I am told tliat extra doorways are --umetimes made in Sindh to-dciy in the hope that the ad- 
iaeent properties can eventually be bought in. I should imagine, however, that in the case of House 
HI, it would haA'e been difficult to appropriate the lanes that separated it from the buildings around. 

- Its damaged top i.s now 8-4 ft. below datum. 

^ These patches can just be seen on the right hand side of PI. XL, e. 
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and the dilapidated rooms to the west were cleared in the search for bricks, and 
that the hole that was made was roughly plastered for re-use as a dug-out dwelling 
at the time of, or shortly after, the brick-robbing took place. It should be men- 
tioned here that the two thin walls south and east of the masonry round the well, 
though made of burnt brick, were covered with mud-plaster on both faces. It 
is of interest to note that the white ant was just as much a scourge in those days 
as it is now ; for this plaster was furrowed with the tunnels of the insect before it 
was burned. 

Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level: — 15-9 ft . — The western 
portion of House I in this period is fairly complete, but exactly how' far it extended 
to the east is uncertain and our restoration must be regarded as purely conjectural. 
There is even a possibility that at this time the house was linked up with the 
building that existed at the western end of Block 7, for the remains of the walls of 
both were in alignment. 

A nearly square patch of pavement (2), 5 ft. 1 in., E.-W., by 4 ft. 5 ins., N.-S., 
in the south-western corner of this house was enclosed on the north and east by 
a w all, one brick in thickness, which had been destroyed down to the brick edging, 
5 ins. high, that bordered the pavement on all four sides. ^ The w'ater escaped 
through an aperture, 3-75 ins. wide, in the southern wall which was originally 
larger, but was x^artially blocked up with very rough masonry (PI. XLI, c). The 
w’ater-chute, 1 ft. 11-5 ins. wide, beneath this aperture was of unusual w’orkman- 
ship and sloped at about the angle 45°. This chute seems originally to have drained 
an upper storey or the roof of the building from the foot of a vertical channel in 
the thickness of the wall, an arrangement that w^as quite usual at Mohenjo-daro. 

This small ablution i^lace overlay another and larger extent of paving with 
a layer of 7-5 ins. of debris between the two. The lower pavement seems to have 
covered the whole of room 4, but only the western part of it remained, and un- 
dulated badly owing to subsidences here and there.^ A portion of this pavement 
is seen just beyond the upper pavement in PI. XLI, c, and it was drained by the 
horizontal outfall still to be seen on the right of the chute in the photograph. The 
E.-W. measurement of room 4 we shall never know ; its width N.-S. was 19 ft. 
and there were tw'O or more chambers (3, 5, 8) along its northern side, the most 
complete of which was entered by a doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, whose sill was 17*7 
ft. below datum. 

On the eastern side of the ablution pavement (2), three treads remained of a 
little flight of steps, 2 ft. 8 ins. wide, each 7-5 ins. broad by 8 ins. high. The level 
of the lowest step was 9 • 5 ins. above the pavement and this stairway was probably 
a rather later addition whose purpose is somewhat obscure. Possibly the floor 
was raised later in the same period ; for though we found no pavement above the 
one illustrated, it might have been removed at the time that so much damage was 
done to the rest of the house. There are indications that the small badly des- 
troyed room (8) also was paved at the level 17-2 ft. below datum. 

House II was better preserved except for its south-eastern corner ; its plan, 
therefore, is more certain. The apparent entrance from the south could obviously 
not have existed ; it is in reality a large gap in the wall. The little ablution pave- 
ment or privy against the western side of room 21, which was 4 ft. 3 ins. by 3 ft. in 

1 The level of this pavement was 16-7 ft. below datum. 

^Its average level was 17 >8 ft. below datum. 
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area, was edged all round with brick in the usual way and drained into the street 
through an aperture in the western wall of the housed 

The foundation of the northern wall of room 24 descends as low as 18-3 ft. 
below datum and was constructed of alternate courses of burnt and unburnt 
bricks which all appear as headers on either face of the wall. The burnt brick 
footing above this foundation was 15-5 ft. below datum and marks the level of 
a pavement which had been removed. 

The well-room (26) in this house was about the same size as in the previous 
period, but was now* entered from the west (PI. XLI, f). The southern jamb 
of the doorway on this side is quite clear, but its width could not be determined 
owing to the bad condition of the wall. It is also uncertain whether or not there 
was a second doorway in this wall. The pavement seen in both plan and photo- 
graph was 16 ft. below datum and was drained through a small hole in the western 
wall of the room. 

There was no difficulty whatever in determining the plan of the House III 
of this period which was in an excellent state of preservation (PI. XL, a, b). At 
this level the space between it and House I to the east was 1 ft. 7 ins. As before, 
each end of this space was roughly bricked up to prevent any passage through it. 

On comparing the plan of this house at this period with its plan during 
the Intermediate III Phase, it will be seen that very little alteration had been 
made. The north-western corner of the court (65, 67) was entirely shut off, 
but for what purpose it is difficult to say as no doorway into this enclosure can 
be detected from either inside or out. Despite the depth to which the founda- 
tions of the partition walls descend, — 17-9 ft., I think the actual explanation is 
that this space was not enclosed until the Intermediate I Phase ; then there were 
two doorways, as will be seen in PI. XVIII, into the small enclosure, which was 
probably roofed over and used as quarters for a watchman to guard the house 
which still had lanes on three sides of it. 

Another, rather smaller enclosure (64) was partitioned off in the north-western 
corner of the large apartment 57, 63. This little room had a doorway, 3 ft. 4 
ins. wide, and very possibly served as a kitchen, since a quantity of wood-ash w'as 
found on its unpaved floor. Two little niches in its walls, at the level 13 ‘9 ft., 
may have served as cupboards. In the subsequent phase these niches were blocked 
up when the walls were raised. 

Room 1 was still entirely cut off from the rest of the house, and was pro- 
bably a little lock-up shop, as before suggested. 

Of House IV little was left save the well with the masonry round it, and part 
of the northern and southern walls. The three openings in the southern wall 
were now bricked up on the southern side and converted into open niches or cup- 
boards (PI. XL, c). At the same time the sill of the doorway between the court- 
yard and the house was raised to 16-5 ft. below datum. 

The very curious mass of masonry round the well was raised, broken as well 
as whole bricks being used in its construction (Pis. XXIV, b ; XL, a). Its 
dimensions were some 11 ft. by 10 ft. 3 ins. and it was bonded into the house-wall 
to the west of it. The level to which ‘this masonry reached was 15-2 ft. below 
datum, and the surface of a broken pavement above it was 2 • 5 ins. higher. The 
purpose of this mass of masonry presents a problem ; possibly it was built with 
the intention of preventing the infiltration of sewage into the well. 


1 Level - 16-3 ft. 
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The street to the south of this house is seen in PL XXXIII, c, but in it we 
found no traces of a drain at this level. On the opposite side of the block, how- 
ever, there was a well-constructed street drain which could be traced all the way 
from Low Lane to the western limit of House III in Block 10, and which almost 
certainly passed within a few feet of the well, receiving drainage from the chute 
in the northern wall of House IV already described.^ 

Intermediate 1 Phase (PI. XVIII). Average level: — 13 ft . — Little remained 
of Houses I and II except fragmentary outer walls and the well in the latter house. 
Only the northern portion of the well-room survived, and it seems to have been 
entered from the east once more, as in the Intermediate III Phase. There was no 
trace left of a pavement. 

The House III of this sub-period is decidedly puzzling. There were fifteen 
doors in the outer walls, eight of them opening into the court ; all but two of them 
were blocked up when the walls of the house were raised in the following phase. 
The levels of the door-sills averaged — 12-7 ft. ; the highest being at — 12 -.5 ft. 
and the lowest — 13-2 ft. below datum. A very peculiar feature is that three of 
these apparent doorways opened against the ends of jiartition walls that had l)een 
carried up from those of the previous period. At the eastern end of the house, 
of three doorways that opened into the narrow crevice between Houses I and III 
and can never really have functioned as doors, two had the ends of walls abutting 
against them. 

Though the western end of the house must have j)resented an arcaded 
appearance, the interior of the building was ])ractically the same as in the previous 
period except that from the court 67 a second small room (65) was entirely shut 
off. This room, like the adjacent room 66. was entered only from the outside. 

The ablution pavement in the court was incomplete on its southern side, 
but on the other three sides a low wall, evidently intended to i)revent water from 
damaging the bases of the adjacent walls or flowing over the floor of the court 
still stood about 1 ft. above its surface. It is unusual to find an ablution pave- 
ment in so prominent a position ; and I would suggest that visitors to this building 
perhaps washed their feet here before entering the inner rooms. A brick-lined 
pit, 4 ft. by 2 ft. 5 ins. in size, in the un})aved floor of the court may have been 
a bin, as it had no connection with the ablution ])avement ; or it mav have served 
to drain the rest of the floor which was presiunablv open to the sky. ' 

But little had survived of House IV, save a portion of its outer w'alls. Even 
the well had no surrounding structures left and was apparently derelict ; though 
that some kind of building existed here during this period is" evident from the 
fragmentary remains of walls. 

The little staircases in the lanes alone the southern side of this house and also 
running southward from it rested on rubble. They evidently oave access to the 
roof or upper storey of a house that was l)uilt right over the^former lanes, an 
excellent example of encroachment. The flight of steps in Fore Lane was 3 ft 
8 ins. wide with treads 11 ins. broad and 8 ins. high, and it stood well away 
from the southern wall of the lane.‘ “ ^ 


bed of this drain at its western end was 10- 1 ft. below datum. The chute was found 
blocked up. 

* Its lowe.st step was 12-7 ft. below datum. 
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Late, III Phase {PI. NIX). Average level: — 9-9 ft. — -A few walls only re- 
mained of House I, and it will be noticed that Fore Lane had been closed in by 
continuing the east wall of House I right across it to the northern wall of Block I 
on the opposite side. 

Of House II nothing whatever was left save the well. The brick-robbing 
which took place on the return of the population after the evacuation of the city 
between this period and the next was particularly thorough here. 

For some unknown reason. House HI seems to have been spared ; it still 
preserved its outward form and the arrangement of its rooms followed the same 
plan as in the three previous occupations. The house was entered as through- 
out the Intermediate Period at the S. W. corner. AU the other unexplained and 
apparently unnecessary doorways had been wholly or partially bricked up, and 
in the latter case evidently served as niches or cupboards. Three verj^ curious 
holes in the eastern waU of room 66, each some 7-5 ins. high by 8 ins. wide by 1 
ft. 11 ins. deep, present a problem.^ What was their purpose, unless they held 
the supports of a loom or other mechanical apparatus ? 

Of House IV again, practically nothing was found except the well and some 
remains of the outer walls. A small square pavement at the level — 9-9 ft. had 
unaccountably escaped the general destruction, and its original edging still 
remained along two of its sides. 

Late II and I {b and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels: — 7 ft., — 5 ft., 
and — 3-2 to -^0-8 /k— During these phases the block comprised four large and 
important houses whose walls were for the most part fairly well built and walls 
aligned on those of earlier times. The original ground-plans were, however, 
considerably altered. As necessitated by the increased population of this time, 
the houses were partitioned into smaller rooms, parts were incorporated into 
neighbouring houses ; even the western end of Fore Lane was itself built over in 
the need for more accommodation, an interesting piece of evidence of the decline 
of civic authority. 

House I, which had grown considerably in size by encroachment on Fore 
Lane, was entered from the north by a doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, whose well pre- 
served jambs still stood 1 ft. 4 ins. above the sill.- The small apartment (5) 
partitioned off in the north-western corner of the courtyard (8) was not the same 
shape as before, and was now entered from the east instead of south. In room 13 
at the other side of the court there was a large square bin (12) whose walls still 
stood 1 ft. 6 ins. high. Room 11 at first communicated with room 10 by a door- 
way, 4 ft. 7 ins. wide, but this was bricked up in the Late Ib Period.® Room 6, 
7, which was 17 ft. 10 ins., N.-S., by 17 ft. 4 ins., E.-W., was apparently roofed over 
despite its size, for a strip of thin waUing was placed against the wall of the build- 
ing to the south of the former lane obviously to support roof- beams which were 
not quite long enough to rest securely on the original wall. Possibly the wall 
behind also needed refacing. 

The well-room of House II shows several interesting features. The steen- 
ing of the well had been raised so that its coping, which is grooved by the ropes 
used to pull up the water-jars (PI. XLIX, f), is only 5 ft. below datum. The 
wedge-shaped bricks used to build the coping had been cut from ordinary moulded 

’^The bases of these holes were 7-4 ft. below datum. 

2 The level of this door-sill was 4-8 ft. below datum. 

®The sill was 6*9 ft. below datum. 

17 
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bricks, 10-73 ins. long by 5-25 ins. broad ; and it is noteworthy that they were 
laid on their edges, the broad faces having been trimmed away and not the sides. 
A neatly laid pavement surrounded the well, but it had collapsed at some later 
date through subsidence, as is seen in the photograph. Deep hollows here and 
there in the pavement where the water-jars stood were probably not entirely due to 
wear ; most probably they had first been roughly chipped out and in course of time 
had worn quite smooth. The bricks of this pavement, 9 • 5 X 5 X 2 • 25 ins. in size, 
were laid on edge in the N.-S. direction ; and around the walls, and also the coping 
of the well, was a protective wainscot of bricks on edge that stood some 4-75 ins. 
above the pavement level to prevent infiltration of water from it. 

The spUt water drained away to the south-eastern corner of the room, whence 
it ran out through an opening, 6-5 ins. wide by 8-5 ins. high, to a roughly circiilar 
soak-pit outside, 5 ft. in diameter. The walls of this well-chamber, and of the 
soak-pit also, were very roughly built of bricks ll-5x5-5x2-75 ins. in size. 
There was also a niche, 2 ft. 2 ins. wide and 8 ins. deep, in the eastern wall of the 
room a few inches above pavement level to hold smaller water-jars. Judging 
from the amount of wear of both pavement and coping, this weU was in constant 
use, perhaps by the potters who used the adjacent kilns, as well as for ordinary 
domestic purposes. 

The entrance door from the courtyard to the east was 3 ft. 9 ins. wide.^ A 
slightly narrower door gave access to the well-room from the rest of the house. 
This house, one of no great size or importance, was possibly occupied by the guar- 
dian of the well which was presumably public property. 

Rooms 21 and 22 and the narrow entry 23 which were built over a lane still 
in use in the Intermediate I Phase appear to have communicated with House I, 
Block 10, on the one side and House VII of Block 9 on the other. Indeed, the 
owner of the latter house may have acquired the former by purchase and decided 
to turn the lane between to more profitable use. 

The fortunes of House III also changed most remarkably with the re-occu- 
pation of the city at the beginning of the Late II Phase. The large forecourt of 
House IV was built over and in the process the little lane that had existed between 
it and the western fa9ade of House III was swallowed up in the new building. So 
also was a part of Fore Lane adjacent — yet another proof of the complete disso- 
lution of all civic authority with the evacuation of the city at the end of the Late 
III Phase. 

House III appears to have been reoccupied and rebuilt slightly later than 
House IV, but, unable to enter it from the west as throughout its earlier history, 
its occupants had of necessity to make other doorways elsewhere. The old-time 
western wall of House I apparently no longer existed, and a new doorway was 
made in the raised eastern wall of House III, whose sill was 6 • 8 ft. below datum. 
The former lock-up shop (1) was re-incorporated in the house. Probably at 
the same time, the portion of Fore Lane beside House III was added to that 
property and built over in the manner of that time. 

With the rebuilding of House I, the new entrance to House III would have 
been barred unless the two houses were under common ownership. And here 
it should be remembered that House I no longer had a separate western wall but 
shared a common party- wall with House III, that was built on the old wall of the 
latter as foundation. 


^Its sill was — 5-3 ft. 
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In the Late Ib Phase, another dooi*way with its siU 4-9 ft. below datum was 
made from House III — it was, in fact, immediately above the door of the former 
lock-up shop — into room 15 of House VII, Block 9. This latter may still have 
been a lane, though it is more probable that it had already been built over. Houses 
I and III may, indeed, have been acquired by the owner of House VII, or vice 
versa. It has already been noticed that at this time groups of two or three houses 
seem to have been thrown into one complex of buildings, noticeably in Blocks 
7 and 8. The same thing may have taken place here, and it seems reasonable to 
surmise that the people who reoccupied the city after it had been deserted for some 
considerable period came in groups of families who lived together for their mutual 
protection and shared a common well. But the destruction of walls subsequent 
to the final abandonment of the city and the consequent disappearance of the 
doorways makes it impossible to be dogmatic about the histories of the various 
houses at this time and their relationships with one another. 

There is reason to think that there was a door in the northern wall of room 
56 of House III, and another in the southern wall of the same chamber or in the 
recess 57, giving access to the court 67 through the passage 55, 59. Along aU four 
sides of the court, a ledge at the level — 7 • 6 ft. indicates the difference in thick- 
ness between the new-built walls and the thicker earlier walls that now served as 
foundations. The fragment of a pavement along the eastern side of the court 
67 lay 8*1 ft. below datum. The mud-plastered walls of the small room 63 show 
evidence of having been burnt at some date before the room was shut off from 
the rest of the house. 

The large new House IV was apparently entered from the south by a door- 
way into room 84, the apparent doorway on the northern side of the house being 
in reality a break in the wall. The central space (81), which measured 20 ft. 6 ins. 
by 15 ft. 3 ins., was probably the new courtyard in place of the one built over. 
The eastern jamb of the doorway leading from it into room 83 had a rebate, 7x9 
ins., a very unusual feature in the doorways of Mohenjo-daro. The sills of aU 
the doors from the courtyard were some 6-9 ft. below datum and, therefore, of 
Late II date. 

In the Ib Phase, room 78 served as a bathroom. Its well-laid pavement of 
cut bricks, 10x5x2 ins. in size, sloped towards the south-eastern corner, where 
the water ran out through an aperture in the waU, 1 ft. 7 ins. wide.^ 

The very long chamber 74, 87, 88 was 45 ft. 3 ins. in length by 7 ft. 9 ins. wide. 
In it the well now reached to the level 8*4 ft. below datum with a coping built of 
wedge-shaped bricks.- Round it there was a neatly laid pavement whose level, 
— 8 - 6 ft., dates it to the Late II Phase. 

Outside the corridor in which was the well were the remains of a sediment- 
pit and drain in the south-western corner of Block 12 ; and the direction of the 
channel suggests that it received the drainage of the weU-pavement through an 
aperture in the part of the wall that had been destroyed. This pit, whose floor 
was paved, was some 2 ft. 8 ins. square by 4 ft. 7 ins. deep. Its sides were only 
one brick thick.® 


^The highest part of the pavement was 5*1 ft. below datum. 
® Its internal diameter was 2 ft. 9 ins. 

®The top of the pit was 9*4 ft. below datum. 
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In the passage 72, two treads remained of a stairway, 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, each 
7 ins. broad and 10 ins. high. The level of the lowest step was — 7 ft. which dates 
this staircase to the Late II Phase. 

Block lOA (Pis. XVI-XVIII; XXI ; XXXII, a-d ; XLI, g). 

Intermediate III Phase (PL XVI). Average level: —20-4 ft. — -Long Lane 
between Block lOA and 11 is 7 ft. 4 ins. wide at its eastern end, but narrows to 
5 ft. 1 in. wide towards the west where it widens again somewhat irregularly. 
Though a doorway, 5 ft. 11 ins. wide, on the northern side of the street gave 
entrance to the great khan-like building formerly described as possibly a temple,^ 
no trace could be found of an entrance to the large and important Block lOA on 
the southern side of Long Lane. The importance of this block is, however, evi- 
dent from the thickness of the few remaining walls. The drain that runs down 
the middle of the lane averages 8 ins. wide and 12 ins. deep, and must have served 
both buildings. At the furthest point west to which we have traced it the bed 
of its channel is 26-5 ft. below datum. At the eastern end at the junction of its 
two tributaries, it is 1 ft. higher. 

Save for a group of burials there is at present little of interest in Block lOA 
which needs further clearance ; nor can we at this stage explain the two pairs 
of holes, averaging 1 ft. square, through the opposite walls of room 5. They are 
too low to be beam-holes, unless they were made for the roof-beams of the preced- 
ing phase and were used later for some other purpose ; but this is hardly likely, 
for the bases of the holes are only 18 ins. above a footing at the level 21 ft. below 
datum. 

The position of a group of nine skeletons found in January, 1929, is marked 
by a star. These remains were very fragile and badly decayed, and Mr. C. R. 
Roy, a student of the Anthropological Department of the Calcutta University, 
was entrusted with the difficult task of removing the bones after doing all that 
was possible to preserve them and making records of their positions. I should 
like to mention here that Mr. Roy carried out this very delicate and responsible 
task with great skiU and judgment. A report on the anthropological study of 
these bones by Dr. Guha, Anthropologist to the Zoological Survey of India, will 
be found in Chapter XVIII at the end of this book. 

These skeletons which lay in strangely contorted attitudes and crowded to- 
gether were unearthed at levels ranging from 18-8 ft. to 23-1 ft. below datum and 
at an average distance of 5-9 ft. below the surface of the mound, which had been 
much eroded by water in this region. 

Unfortunately, we are still somewhat uncertain about the date of these 
burials, the only evidence we have being afforded by two objects associated with 
one of the skeletons (No. 8). The fine ivory comb seen in PI. C, 15, was, in fact, 
found quite close to a skull and was probably worn in the hair. This type of 
comb is, however, quite new to us, the three combs previously found at Mohenjo- 
daro being a different pattern. On the right wrist of the same skeleton was 
found a thick copper bangle (PI. CXXXIX, 25; CXLII, 14) of a pattern with 
which we are now well acquainted at Mohenjo-daro ; and though the evidence 
it affords is by no means conclusive, I am inclined to think that this bracelet 
dates these burials to the period of the occupation of the city. 

1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Chnlizalion, pp. 251-2. 
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I do not think that the alabaster stand (PL CX, 43) found just below skull 
6 could have had anything to do with the burials ; it was more probably already 
Ipng in the ground, as also were the round barrel-shaped agate bead 
(PI. CXXXIX, 69) which w^as found near the pelvis of burial 4 and the large 
faience bead with a fluted edge (PL CXI, 11, and PL CXXXIX, 45) just north 
of skulls 4 and 6. The last mentioned bead is, moreover, a new type. 

There were two elephant tusks in the burial pit,^ of which the better pre- 
served measured 3 ft. 9-5 ins. long and 6 ins. in diameter at its broadest end. 
On this tusk lay skulls 3 and 5, and also some of the bones of body 6 ; and it 
seems eertain that aU were buried at the same time. The other tusk which was 
not so well preserved lay a little to the south with the arm-bones of burial 7 just 
below its broader end. These elephant tusks like the human remains show signs 
of very great age and are badly decayed and split (Pis. XXXII, a ; CXI, 72). 

It is difficult to say how these people met their death. Mr. Roy has thought 
that he has detected charring of the bones of bodies 2 and 5,- and from a mark 
on one of the bones he suspects that one of the legs of body 6 was severed. I 
would suggest that these were the remains of a family who tried to escape from 
the city with their belongings at the time of a raid but were stopped and slaugh- 
tered by the raiders.® One or more of the family may have been ivory-workers, 
and only the tusks for which the raiders had no use were not taken as loot. The 
bodies were thrown pell-meU into a hurriedly made pit ; if they had been left 
exposed, the bones would have been scattered by carrion-eating birds and beasts. 
This theory that the city was raided in the last period of its existence is corro- 
borated by the pecuhar circumstances of the deaths on a staircase in Block 8A 
(PL XLIII, c), an account of which is given on p. 94. 

It is quite possible that the tragedy of this burial-pit took place in the Late 
la Phase, as suggested, despite the low level at which the skeletons were found. 
There was a mass of broken masonry of the Intermediate III Phase just below 
them, and the victims could not, therefore, have been slain at an earlier date 
than that. Indeed, from other evidence it seems that the ground in whicli they 
lay had probably lain waste from the Late III Phase onwards. 

No. 1 (DK 7411 A). SkuU of child badly damaged and minus part of the 
lower jaw. The left humerus and a few phalanges only remained intact. 

No. 2 (DK 741 IB). Skull, possibly of adult male; in fragments and lying 
on left side, facing east. Traces of calcination. No other bones could be found. 

No. 3 (DK 741 1C). Skull of child ; in fragments, resting on elephant's tusk. 

No. 4 (DK 741 ID). Skull of male; on right side, facing west. Skeleton 
lay on its back ; very badly decayed. Agate bead close to pelvis. 

No. 5 (DK 741 lE). Skull in fragments, lying on a humerus which in turn 
rested on the better preserved elephant’s tusk. Both skull and long bone showed 
signs of charring. 

No. 6 (DK 741 IF). (PL XXXII, a). SkuU of male ; on right side facing 
west. Nearly the whole skeleton lay on its chest intact ; only portions of the left 
tibia, fibula and foot were missing. A portion of the broader end of the tusk 
had penetrated the lower jaw. 

^ For convenience’ sake the burial-place is termed a pit, but it had no defined walls nor even 
showed traces of having been dug. 

^ Substantiated by Dr. Guha ; see Chap. XVIII. 

®The proximity of these bodies to an exit from the city is in itself suggestive. 
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No. 7 (DK 7411G). (PI. XXXII, b, which was taken after the removal 
of the tusk). Skull of a child on left side, facing south-east. Skeleton lay on 
its back with the arms crossed and the legs widely extended. The badly decayed 
tusk lay across this body. 

No. 8 (DK 7773). Skull and skeleton of child, possibly a girl ; Ijdng on the 
right side, facing west. Copper bangle on right wrist and a comb not far from, 
and north of the head. 

No. 9 (DK 7829A). Skull of child ; detached from body as though it had 
been decapitated ; lying on right side, facing east. Skeleton on its back with 
crossed legs. 

Intermediate II Phase (PL XVII). Average level : — 15 • 9 ft. — Owing to 
its position on the edge of the mound. Block lOA was so denuded as hardly to 
appear in the Intermediate II Phase. The walls that are shown in the plan of 
this level are really the tops of masonry of Intermediate III date. The some- 
what meagre remains of this block are seen in the foreground of PI. XLI, g. 

Intermediate I Phase (PI. XVIII). Average level : — 15 ft. — The only 
remains from the Intermediate I Phase are a few thin, but high walls at its western 
end which are seen on the right in PI. XLI, g. One doorway (Ho. I, 2) alone 
remained, 3 ft. 8 ins. wide with its sill 13-6 ft. below datum. The position of 
this block on the edge of the mound had not conduced to the preservation of 
its buildings ; no structures of Late date had survived. 

Block 11 (Pis. XVI-XXI; XXXI, h; XXXVIII, h). 

Intermediate III Phase (PI. XF/). Average level: -20-4 ft. — This irre- 
gularly shaped building is bounded by lanes on all but the western side. It 
consists of the very large building around an open court that was excavated by 
Mr. Dikshit, and of which an account has already been given.^ The later walls 
have mostly been removed in the hope that thereby an intelligible plan of the 
buildings below could be made, but the remains of the rooms of earlier date are 
with few exceptions doorless and, indeed, are mere foundations. 

Of the entrance to this building during the Intermediate III Phase, we are, 
however, certain. It was on its southern side close to the south-eastern comer 
of the building. This doorway is 5 ft. 11 ins. wide with its sill 22-4 ft. below 
datum, and it was in use until the beginning of the Intermediate I Phase. (PL 
XVIII), its sill being raised as required but without any alteration to its width ; 
but after that time it was no longer needed and it was blocked up by a wall only 
one brick thick. On entering room 25 a very badly weathered flight of steps, 
7 ft. 4 ins. wide, is seen on the left. These stairs seem to have been built in the 
Intermediate III Phase and re-used in Intermediate II days also. The lowest 
step is 21-2 ft. below datum and the top of the stairway, as far as we can teU 
is some 8 ft. higher. The treads are singularly shallow for a stairway in Mohenjo- 
daro ; they average 3 ins. high and 6 ins. broad. The pavement at the western 
end of room 26 is 19 ■ 3 ft. below datum and is constructed of bricks, ll-12x5‘75x 
2 • 5 ins. in size, laid on edge. 

At this period a doomay, 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, led into room 27, but there was 
no means of communication with the rooms beyond. The imposing dimensions 
of the entrance and of the stairway to the upper floor of this building suggest 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. I, p. 251-2 ; pi. LXIV. 
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that it was a public building of some kind. The ground-floor rooms 26 and 27 
might well be the residence of a door-keeper. 

Rooms 30 and 31 were paved at the level IS- 6 ft, below datum, but the 
positions of the doorways leading into them could not be determined as the walls 
had been entirely removed. There is a possible entrance into the large apartment 
or court 38-41 from the west, for the free northern end of this wall is smooth 
and might well be a door- jamb. The corresponding jamb is, however, missing. 
There is, moreover, no trace of a door-sill, but its estimated level would have 
been about 15-9 ft. below datum, i.e.. Intermediate II date. 

The well-room 35 was not cleared down to the Intermediate III level in 
order to avoid destroying a pavement and stairway of later date. The surplus 
water appears to have been carried off from this room by a very flne water- chute, 

I ft. 3-5 ins. wide, slightly to the west of it (PI. XXXVIII, b). This chute, 
which at this period communicated directly with the drain in the street on the 
south, which is 25-1 ft. below datum, seems to have been kept in use by being 
raised from time to time until the Late III Phase. A similar chute set in a blocked- 
up doorway rather further west has already been mentioned ; it seems to have 
drained the pavement that probably existed around another weU beside the great 
open court of the building. 

A blocked-up doorway, 2 ft. 5 ins. wide, of Intermediate III or II date is to 
be seen in the southern wall of the well-room 35. This door is still partly hidden 
by debris inside, but on the street side of the wall which has been entirely cleared 
there is no trace of it, possibly owing to the wall having been refaced. 

In the already published descriptions of this building, it has been suggested 
that it may have been a temple. The excavation of the eastern end of it, how- 
ever, and further study of its surroundings and position make it much more likely 
that it was a great khan or hostel for the following reasons : — 

(1) It lies on the western margin of the DK mound between two lanes 
that, carried straight on in the same alignment, would have led to what 
appear from the small amount of work so far done upon them to have been 
gateways in a city wall. 

(2) Between this apparent khan and the city wall was a widely open 
space that could have served for an open-air market, as camping ground for 
those caravans that could not obtain accommodation in the khan, or even 
for growing food, as is said to have been done within the walls of Babylon. 

(3) Whoever entered the khan from the south-east went straight up to 
first-floor rooms ; only a door-keeper seems to have lived on the ground-floor. 
This would be quite in accord with the customary arrangement of such 
buildings throughout the east to-day, where man occupies the first-floor 
rooms, often reached by a gaUery round a courtyard, and his beast is lodged 
below. 

(4) The presence of three wells in this building suggests that an unusual 
supply of water was needed ; far more than would have been required for the 
ablutions of worshippers in a temple. 

Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level: — 15-9 ft . — The east 
wing (III) of the khan underwent considerable alterations in the Intermediate 

II Phase and the massive new walls departed in places from the alignment of the 
walls beneath. Indeed, so imposing were some of these new walls, that I 
hesitated to remove them, and certain details of the earher building remain 
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obscure in consequence. There was a flight of steps, 2 ft. 9 ins. wide, with five 
treads, 8-5 ins. broad and 10 ins. high, on the eastern side of the well-room (35). 
The lowest tread was 17-8 ft. below datum. It seems likely—especially as no 
pavement of this date was found in the well-room — that this little stairway was 
made in order to re-utilize the room of the preceding period instead of taking- 
up and raising its floor. 

The staircase west of room 25 has already been mentioned. It too seems 
to have been re-used in the succeeding phase and, in consequence, its upper 
portion which still stands to the level 13-4 ft. below datum is included in the 
plan of the Intermediate II Phase. The doorway into this room is seen in PI. 
XXXI, b. 

The oblique walP between chambers 27 and 34 is difficult to understand. 
Its foundations are below the level to which we have excavated and its broken 
top reaches the average level of 15-8 ft. below datum. The northern end of the 
wall partially obstructs a doorway, 5 ft. 6 ins. wide, whose sill is at the level 
-16-8 ft. We may j)erhaps conclude that this wall is of later date than the 
Intermediate II Phase, despite the fact that its foundations are at so low a level. 
It is, however, not included in the plan of the Intermediate I Phase. 

Presumably, this great building was still a khan at this period ; we have 
found no reason to think that it was put to any other use. 

Intermediate I Phase {PL XVIII). Average level: -13 ft. — The general 
design of the east wing of this supposed khan during this period was not unlike 
that of the Intermediate II Phase. A beautifully laid floor in the well-room 35, 
at the level 14-3 ft. below datum, had survived, with its surface still polished by 
much use. Owing to the walls around it having been demolished down to just 
below sill-level, the doorway into this room could not be located. There may 
have been a doorway in the middle of the western side of room 32, but this is 
quite uncertain, as there is a large break in this wall. At this period room 34 
was entirely shut off from room 27 to the east of it by a large mass of solid 
masonry, which probably supported a continuation of the important staircase, 
whose lower flight that was in use during the two preceding phases (Pis. XVI ; 
XVII) was noM' below the general level of the ground. If so, this staircase must 
have turned at right angles towards the north just before it reached the well- 
room. 

As the structure of this wing of the khan during the Late Period has already 
been described, the reader is referred thereto for the subsequent history of the 
building. 

Block 12 {Pis. XVI— XXI ; XXI\ , b; XXXI, b; XLI, a; XLII, b, c, d). 

Intennediate III Phase {PL XL). Average level: — 20-4 ft. — Block 12 is 
an almost square enclosure bounded by lanes on the north, south and west. A 
few structures in its southern half — all that remain of the Intermediate III 
Phase — are fairly well preserved. The northern portion stiff awaits excavation 
down to this level. Whatever there may be of this date is hidden by a huge 
mass of mud-brick filling. The southern face of the northern enclosure waff 
is rough as though it had been built against, but the other waffs of the block 
which have been trenched all along show only the remains of two cross waffs, seen 


^ Seen in PI. X5^I. 
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in the plan to project from the eastern and western walls. The first of these has 
a smooth finished end which suggests a door-jamb, but the other is obviously 
broken. As so often in the buildings of the Intermediate III Phase, toU had 
been taken of the bricks of this building also before it was fiUed in to make a 
sohd and extensive sun-dried brick platform above flood-level for the buildings 
of the subsequent phase. 

There are two entrances in the southern wall close to the south-east comer ; 
the other two openings shown in the plan are merely breaks in the walls. The 
western of these doorways is 4 ft. 3 ins. wide and the other a httle wider ; their 
sills average 20 • 2 ft. below datum. A third entrance from the west is 3 ft. 4 ins. 
wide with its sill 21 ft. below datum. 

But Httle remains of the pavement round the welP whose top is — 8 ft. below 
datum, i.e., not later in date than the Late II Phase. 

Rooms 90 and 100 are most interesting (PL XLII, b, d). Their waUs now 
stand an average of 5 ft. 5 ins. high, and they were both very carefuUy paved 
with two courses of bricks measuring 10*5x5-5x2-5 ins. The level of the 
highest part is 20 ft. below datum, with a very considerable slope to the west 
so that the water ran under their southern walls through apertures 15 ins. wide 
by 13 ins. high to the passage 89, 92. Where the drainage eventually went 
could not be ascertained.- The western wall of these two rooms and the pier 
to the east of 99 had subsided very badly, owing to floods. 

There was no pavement in the long room 99, nor in the apparent court 89 
to the east of it. No. 99 seems to have been roofed over, for there is a long pier 
on its eastern side measuring 8 ft. 4 ins. long by 3 ft. 3 ins, wide and separated 
from the wall at either end by an average distance of 7 ft. 5 ins. (PI, XLII, d). 

Loop Lane to the north of this block (PI. XLII, c) is 5 ft, wide at the western 
end and broadens graduaUy to 6 ft. 4 ins. wide towards the east. Short Lane on 
the west is 5 ft. wide at the south and 3 ft. 8 ins. at the northern end, where the 
drain which slopes to the south and measures 7 ins. wide by 14 ins. deep is 
22-5 ft. below datum. In Long Lane to the south of the block, which is 4 ft. 
wide (PL XXIV, b), there is a drain whose channel is 7 ins. wide and 12 ins. deep, 
with its bed 21 • 3 ft, below datum immediately outside the weU-room. 

Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level: - 15-9 ft . — The build- 
ing of this phase was rather better preserved and its ground-plan is fairly com- 
plete. The well-room was evidently paved as fragments remained in the north- 
eastern comer at the level — 16-4 ft. Its entrance was 3 ft. 3 ins. wide with the 
door-sill a Httle above the level of the pavement. The waUs of this chamber 
stfll stood to a considerable height. 

A long passage (11, 99) (PL XXXI, b, right side) was made by building a 
waU of sun-dried bricks very nearly paraUel with the western waU, This passage 
averaged 6 ft. 6 ins. wide and the mud-brick waU was coated on its western face 
with mud-plaster which owes its preservation to having been burnt in some con- 
flagration. A large block of carbonized wood that appeared to be a portion of a 
beam, which lay beside the broken copper bolts illustrated in PL CXXXI, 24, 
26, may have been part of the roof of this passage that was burnt. 

^Its level was 20-1 ft. below datum and it was somewhat roughly laid. 

® The doorways in these two rooms are 3 ft. 6 ins. wide and their sills at 21 ’3 ft. below datum. 
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Against the mud-brick wall at the northern end of the passage was a flight 
of steps, 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, whose treads were 9 • 5 ins. broad and 7 • 5 ins. high ; 
the level of the lowest tread was - 16-9 ft. and that of the topmost one 3 ft. 
4 ins. higher. 

The sill of the doorway of the previous phase on the western side of 
the building had been raised to bring this entrance into use again and was now 
3 ft. 8 ins. wide. 

A series of four niches in the western wall of the passage, two of which had 
been blocked up at a later date, may have served as cupboards. Their bases 
averaged 14-2 ft. below datum and all were practically the same width, though 
in depth they varied from 1 ft. to 2 ft. In height, these niches were carried with 
the walls up to the level - 12-1 ft. below datum; and in consequence, they 
appear also in the plan of the Intermediate I sub-period. 

A thin and very roughly built wall in room 89, half a brick in thickness, 
and only some 7 ins. high, probably once formed part of a drain. 

With the exception of the passage on the west, the interior of this block 
had been filled in with mud-brick, as is seen in the distance on the right in PL 
XXXI, b. The sun-dried bricks of this filling were of two sizes, 15x8x3-5 
ins. and 15x7x3-5 ins. The filling was probably done late in the Intermediate 
II Phase and at about the same time as the mud-brick wall of passage 11, 99 
was built. Indeed, it is likely that this wall was built solely to act as a retain- 
ing wall for the mud-brick platform, which covered the whole of the interior of 
the building save the passage and the well-room. Whether this mass of sun- 
dried brick, which still reaches the level — 11-9 ft. in places, was laid down all 
at once or in successive layers, it is difficult to say, owing to its now homogenous 
nature, it was difficult to extract separate bricks from it for measurement. 

A very curious building at the north-eastern corner of the large court of this 
building may have been a watch-tower. Its northern fa9ade is seen in PI. XLI, a, 
and it will be noticed that there are a number of apertures vertically one above 
the other that communicated with the drains of the various occupations. The 
levels of the lower edges of these four drain-holes are 18-7 ft., 15-8 ft., 13-8 ft., 
and 7-1 ft. The lowest of the four clearly belongs to the Intermediate III 
Phase for it communicated with a street drain of that date, whose channel, 
7-75 ins. wide and now 3-15 ins. deep, must when it was in use have been under- 
ground.^ The uppermost of these holes served to drain a pavement of Late 
II date inside the building. The masonry of the northern face of this tower is 
so good that the repeated raising of its walls is only indicated by these outlets, 
all of which communicate with a vertical channel measuring 1 ft. 2 ins. by 9-25 
ins. in the thickness of the wall. The sizes of the bricks used at the various levels 
are as follows: — Lowest level, 11-5x5-75x3-5 ins.; bricks at base of second 
hole from the bottom, 11-35x5-75x3 ins. ; and those level with the third hole 
from the bottom, 11-25x5-75x2-75 ins. 

The doorway of the Intermediate II Phase could not be traced ; it was 
probably so carefully bricked up at the time when the building was reconstructed 
in the Intermediate I Phase that all trace of it has disappeared. The width 
of the northern fagade at the level of the lowest drain hole is 13 ft. 6 ins., and 
the room inside was 6 ft. by 4 ft. 

’ Its bed was 18-7 ft. below datum. 
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Intermediate I Phase {PI. XVIII). Average level: — 13 ft. — Since this block 
was almost entirely filled up with mud-brick in the Intermediate II Phase, we 
should hardly expect to find many traces of building of the Intermediate I Phase. 
It will be noticed that those walls that do appear in the plan are merely those 
that were in use in the Intermediate II Phase raised to bring them into use again. 
The position of this block close to the apparent outskirts of the city on this side, 
coupled with the fact that it was surrounded on three sides by open thorough- 
fares which would have acted as conduits in times of flood, must have led to 
the decision that it was desirable to raise its level. It does not, however, follow 
that this mud-filling was all laid down at one time ; it was probably added to 
as necessity arose. Unfortunately, we cannot prove this ; these fillings have 
in every case been so compacted by the infiltration of flood-water and by rains 
that it is exceedingly difficult to extract whole bricks from them for measure- 
ment. The sun-dried bricks that were used were always laid with great care 
and cemented together with mud- mortar to avoid settlement. An indication 
that this particular mud- brick platform — an unusually thick one — was not all 
laid down at one period is afforded by the presence of the thin, indefinite walls on 
the eastern side of the block and especially by the doorway, 2 ft. 4 ins. wide with 
its sill 13-4 ft. below datum, into the tower-like structure in the north-eastern 
corner. This door must certainly have been in use in the Intermediate I Phase, 
but we found it concealed by a mud-filling which must have been put there at 
some subsequent date. Each successive flood, it should be noted, would neces- 
sarily raise the level of the ground outside the city, and the mud-platforms would 
have had to be raised still further to be well above the outside level. In the 
process all burnt brick of value would have been removed for use elsewhere. 
One would expect broken bricks to have been left behind, and, in fact, we do 
find here and there some evidence of their existence. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been thought that the presence of debris might cause a settle- 
ment in the filling and it was accordingly removed. 

In this phase the little tower-like building in the N. E. corner was narrowed 
from east to west, and the space left between it and the building immediately 
to the east was roughly filled up with bricks laid on their edges, as is seen in the 
photograph PI. XLI, a. 

Late III Phase {PI. XIX). Average level: — 9-9 ft. — Very few remains 
were found of the building of this phase. A clean sweep seems to have been made 
of its interior as well as of the outer walls, all that was left being the little room 
89, the upper part of the well with a few surrounding walls, and the tower-like 
structure in the north-eastern corner. 

A broken pavement close to the door of room 89 was 10- 1 ft. below datum, 
and the walls of this room which were built in part on masonry of the Interme- 
diate I Phase averaged a little under 1 ft. high. The chamber of the tower in the 
comer averaged 9 ft. 4 ins. long by a little over 5 ft. wide ; but the level of the 
door-sill could not be determined as the bricks had been removed. 

Late II and I {h and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average levels: -7 ft., ~ 5 ft., 
and — 3-2 to -fO-S ft. — Owing to denudation a great part of the buildings of 
Late II and I date in this block have disappeared. The ground-plan of a long 
rectangular structure along its northern side which appears to have comprised 
two houses was, however, practically intact. 
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The little isolated tower in the north-east corner was now a part of room 
1, 2 of the larger house. Its well-preserved paved floor of cut bricks, 10x5x2 
ins. in size, was unusually thick, i.e., 1 ft. 2 ins.^ It sloped very gradually 
towards the north where by an aperture in the wall, 10 ins. wide by 1 ft. high 
(PI. XLI, a, top), the water escaped into the street. A blocked-up doorway, 3 ft. 
7 ins. wide, in the southern wall of room 1 was dated by the level of the sill to the 
Late II Phase.' The little pavement in the south-western corner of room 3 was 
either an ablution place or privy, for it was partially screened from the rest of 
the room by a partition waU.® 

The house to the west was entered in the Late II Phase by a door, 2 ft. 6 ins. 
wide, leading into room 9. This door was bricked up at a later date, when the 
house was entered only from the lane along the north of the block by a door, 
3 ft. 10 ins. wide, into room 11. 

The soak-pit and drain in the south-western corner of the block at this time 
have been described in connection with House IV of Block 10 ; they drained the 
weU-chamber of that house. 

The top of the well in the dilapidated house in the south-eastern corner of 
the block only reached the level 8 ft. below datum. There was no trace of a 
pavement around it, nor coidd a doorway be traced leading into the well-room. 
The fragments of a very poor pavement in room 96 to the north of the well w'ere 
6'5 ft. below datum. 

Block 12A {Pis. XVI-XXI ; XXXI, a; XXXIV, c, d; XLI, a; CXXXI, 

28-32, 34-9). 

Intermediate III Phase {PI. XVI). Average level: — 20 -4 ft. — Only the 
southern side of this block has been cleared down to Intermediate III level, and 
that incompletely. The northern portion still lies under many feet of debris 
as its excavation has only been carried as far down as the base of the Late II 
Phase. 

A doorway of Intermediate III date on the western side of the southern 
portion of the block was originally 5 ft. 7 ins. wide and was not long afterwards 
narrowed to 3 ft. 3 ins.,^ and was completely blocked up in the Intermediate 
II Phase. 

Room 15 w'hich is slightly askew measures 13 ft. by an average of 6 ft. 
6 ins.^ A bricked-up doorway in its southern wall was 3 ft. 2 ins. wide, and 
though the sill was as low as 24-2 ft. below datum, the door-jambs still stand 
5 ft. high. Just inside this room and close to the eastern jamb of the door a 
collection of copper and bronze tools and implements was found which is illus- 
trated in Pis. CXXVI, 1-5 ; CXXVII, 1, 2 ; CXXXI, 28-32, 34-9 ; CXXXII, 
33-5. This is the most important group of implements found previous to the 
season 1930-31. Pictographs and other signs are incised on some of the tools 
and are the only examples with the exception of a knife® so marked that have 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, though they are well known at Harappa. 

^ Its surface was 5-8 ft. below datum. 

* At 6. 8 ft. below datum. 

®Thi8 pavement was 5-8 ft. below datum. 

* Its siU is 20«3 ft. below datum. 

® It was built with bricks measuring Il-75 x 5-63 x 2.63 ins. 

6P1. CXXXIII, 1. 
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Intermediate II Phase {PI. XVII). Average level: — 15-9 ft.— At this 
period, the block presents several features of interest, and the average height of 
the walls still standing is 5 ft. There were two distinct houses in its southern 
part. 

House I in the S. W. corner of the block was entered from the south by a 
doorway,^ 4 ft. 2 ins. wide, into a passage, 6 ft. 9 ins. wide, along whose 
centre a small drain ran out to the street. The sill of the 3 ft. 4 ins. wide 
doorway that led from this passage into the courtyard (16) on the left was as 
much as 18-2 ft. below datum, and it had been subsequently raised to suit the 
general level of the house. The court (16) seems to have been wholly or partially 
roofed in, for two columns, averaging 2 ft. square and resting on plinths of a 
slightly larger size evidently served for the support of roof-beams. 

A well-laid pavement, 7 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft. 11 ins. in size, in the south- 
western corner of room 12, 15 was bounded on two sides by a low wall, half a 
brick in thickness. This floor whose highest part was 17-4 ft. below datum had 
settled badly in places.- The water escaped through a small chute in the 
southern wall into a street drain whose channel was 7-25 ins. wide by 13-25 ins. 
deep. This chute was built in shallow steps, not unlike the one illustrated in 
PI. XLI, c, doubtless to break the force of the water and to prevent its 
splashing the passer-by. 

House II was most substantially built, but unfortunately its walls were 
nearly all destroyed to below door-level ; only the southern entrance which is 
4 ft. 8 ins. wide and 15-7 ft. below datum can still be traced. Yet in places the 
walls are a substantial height, as some were re-used and others raised in the 
succeeding periods (PI. XXXI, a). 

Intermediate I Phase {PI. XVIII). Average level 13 ft. — The walls of 
this phase were all built upon those of the previous phase, but some of them 
were rather thinner. In some cases the doorways of the Intermediate II Phase 
were re-used by raising their sills and heightening their jambs to suit the higher 
level of the Intermediate I occupation. The old doorway on the southern side 
of room 22 of House II was, however, partially blocked up and converted into a 
large niche that was probably used as a cupboard. In place of this door, a new 
one, 4 ft. 5 ins. wide, led into room A second doorway was made on the 

eastern side of the house into room 23.^ Fragments of brick paving in rooms 
22 and 23 were an average of 11 -9 ft. below datum. 

Late III Phase {PI. XIX). Average level: — 9-9 ft. — Practically no trace 
remained of the southern portion of this block at the Late III Phase. 

Late II and I {h and a) Phases {PI. XX). Average level : - 7 ft., - 5 ft., 
and — 3-2 0- 8 ft. — Only the foundations of the western portion of House I 

remain. The channel of the drain from room 18 was 7 ins. wide by 11 ins. 
deep, and it was made of bricks 10x6x2 ins. in size. Where this drain turned 
westward, the floor of its channel was 7 • 8 ft. below datum, a level which probably 
dates it to the Late Ib Phase. The drain at the eastern end of the same little 
street appears to have had no connection with it, for its channel, though of the 

^Its sill was 16-3 ft. below datum. 

^ The bricks used in its construction were 10"12x5*25x2-4 ins. in size. 

® Its sill was 12-1 ft. below datum. 

* The sill of this was 12-6 ft. below datum. 
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same width, was no less than 2 ft. deep with its floor 9-8 ft. below datum. This 
latter drain was at one time continuous with the one between Blocks 9 and 9A, 
from which direction the drainage ran. 

List of Objects from DK AREA, G Section, Southern Portion. 

Ohippt Plate and No. Room. Level. 


Block 1. 

House I. 

Pottery Mask of Bull 
Pottery Group . 

Copper Chisel . 

Pottery Group . 

Faience Ornament 
Faience Stud 
Copper Chisel . 

Chert Burnisher 
Court I. 

Male Figurine . 
Limestone Gamesman 
Pottery Bangle 
Faience Vase 
Copper Chisel . 

Faience Ram 
Copper Bangle . 

Pottery Jar 
Seal 

Pottery Infant . 

Ivory Object 
Shell Bangle 
Faience Gamesman . 
Pottery Bobbin 
Seal 

Copper Knife 
Flint Flakes 
Pottery Group . 

Court III. 

Female Figurine 
Faience Stud 
Copper Razor . 

Bronze Ram 
Pottery Cage 
Copper or Bronze Ring 
Pottery Group . 
Pottery Animal 
Condiment Dish 
Pottery Gamesman . 
Pottery Gamesmen . 
Pottery Kohl- jar 
Copper Lance-head 
Female Figurine 
Copper Lance -head . 
Central Corridor. 

Alabaster Stand 
Polished Stone . 
Macehead (i) 

Pottery Group . 


. (PI. LXXIX, 32) . 

. (PI. LXIV, 16, 22, 29, 36) 
. (PI. CXXIV. 3) . 

. (PI. LXV, 14. 15) . 

. (Pl.C, 8) . 

. (PI. CXL, 46) 

. (PI. CXXI, 9) 

. (PI. CIV, 16) 


. (PI. LXXVI, 15) . 

. (PI. CXLIL 62) . 

. (PI. CXLIl, 26) . 

. (PI. CXLIL 46) . 

. (PI. CXXXIII, 19) 

. (PI. CXI, 10) 

. (PI. CXLIl, 20) . 

. (PI. LXI, 32) 

. (PI. XCVII, 590) . 

. (PI. LXXVI, 25) . 

. (PI. CXLIIl, 46) . 

. (PI. CXLIl, 13) . 

. (PI. CXLIl, 73) . 

. (PI. CVIII, 32) . 

. (PI. XCV, 450) . 

. (PI. CXXXIII, 28) 

. (PI. evil, 25, 26) . 

. (PI. LIX, 19-21, 27, 28) 


. (PI. LXXV, 15, 16) 

. (PI. CXLIl, 5) 

. (PI. CXXXII, 19) 

. (PI. LXXIX, 5) . 

. (PL LXXXI, 6) . 

. (PI. CXLIl, 22) . 

. (PI. LXIV, 4, 11) . 

. (PI. LXXXI, 1 and la) 
. (PI. LXVI, 21) 

. (PI. CXLIl, 58) 

. (PI. CXLIl, 54) . 

. (PI. LX, 51) 

. (PI. CXVII, 10) . 

. (PI. LXXII, 4) . 

. (PI. CXVII, 5) 


. (PI. CVIII, 21) . 

. (PI. CIX, 25) 

. (PI. CIX, 29) 

. (PI. LXV, 48-51) . 


13 

-28-4 

22 

-20-9 

18 

-18-1 

18 

- 13- 1 

22 

- 12-8 

13 

- Il l 

18 

- 8-1 

18 

- 5-5 

15 

- 19-5 

21 

- 19-5 

73 

- 19-5 

82 

- 19-5 

21 

- 19-2 

21 

- 19-3 

21 

- 18-3 

72 

- 18-7 

20 

- 17-7 

75 

- 17-3 

73 

- 16-6 

81 

- 16-5 

21 

- 14-5 

20 

- 14-4 

21 

- 13-4 

21 

- 13-1 

20 

- 10-4 

18 

- 8-8 


1 

-20-0 

1 

- 19-9 

2 

- 19-4 

17 

- 19-3 

1 

-17-0 

1 

- 16-8 

17 

- 14-4 

1 

- 14-4 

1 

-13-7 

1 

- 13-5 

2 

- 13-2 

2 

-13-0 

1 

- 10-1 

? 

- 7-2 

1 

- 6-9 

14 

-17-1 

14 

-17-0 

9 

- 15-5 

15 

-13-9 
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Object. 


Plate and No. 



Room. 

Level. 








(Ft.) 

Pottery Object . 


(PI. CIX, 30) 


. 


15 

- 13-9 

Faience Ball 

, 

(PI. CXLII, 65) . 

, 



15 

-131 

Copper Awl 

• 

(PI. CXXIV, 4) . 

• 



15 

- 9-4 

Western Court. 








Copper Chisel . 


(PI. eXXX. 10) . 




61 

-21-8 

Female Figurine 


(PL LXXVI, 11) . 




60 

-20-4 

Pottery Jar . 


(PI. LXI, 37) 




63 

-20-3 

Copper Knife 


(PI. eXXX, 23) . 




61 

-19 8 

Saddle Querns . 


(PI. CVIII. 31, 34) 




63 

- 181 

Shell Spindle-whorl . 


(PI. CIX, 48) 




63 

- 18-0 

Limestone Weight 


(PI. CXI, 74) 




63 

- 18-0 

Storage Vessel . 


(PI. LXII, 50) 




63 

- 17-7 

Alabaster Pedestal 


(PI. CX, 37) 




23 

- 17-6 

Limestone Weight 


(PI. CXI. 76) 




23 

- 16-7 

Alabaster Jar . 


(PI. CXLIII, 14) . 




24 

- 16-6 

Brick Gaming-board . 


{PL CXLII. 82) . 




61 

-16-2 

Barrel -weight 


(PL CXI, 75) 




62 

- 13-7 

Shell Hook 


(PL CVIII, 11) . 




10 

- 13 6 

Copper Awl 


(PL eXXX, 5) . 




63 

- 13-4 

Copper Domes . 


(PL CXL, .54, 66) . 




63 

- 11-8 

Faience Ornament 


(Pl.CXL, 31) 




25 

- Il l 

Copjier Chisel . 


(PL CXXI, 20) . 




10 

-10-2 

Chert Burnisher 


(PL CIV, 12) 




61 

- 8-4 

Bronze (0 Dagger 


(PL eXX, 3) 




10 

- 71 

House II. 








Pottery Bird 


(PL LXXX. 21) . 




33 

-20-3 

Faience Handle (?) 


(PL CX, 24) 




32 

- 19-8 

Copper Chisel . 


(PL CXXXIII, 20) 




7 

- 19-6 

Faience Button 


(PL CXXXIX, 1) . 




7 

- 170 

Copjier \'ase 


(PL CXXVIII, \i, 20) 




6 

- 14-4 

Cop])er Knife . 


(PL eXXX, 28) , 




9 

- 13-2 

Seal .... 


(PL XCIV, 420) . 




7 

- 12-8 

Faience Gamesman . 


(PL CXXXVII, 4) 




6 

- 101 

House I V. 








Copper or Bronze Ring 


(PL CXLII. 18) . 




26 

- 17-9 

Copper Knife 


(PL CXXIX, 8) . 




24 

- 17-2 

Pottery Object . 


(PL CMII, 9 and 10) 




28 

- 17-4 

('opper Dagger . 


(PL CXXIX, 3) . 




30 

- 14-3 

Copper Hook 


(PL CV, 24) . 




24 

- 9-3 

Portion of Paste Vase 


(PL evil. 2) 




27 

- 8'2 

House V. 








Alabaster Feeding-cup 


(PL CXLIII, 10) 




46 

-18-3 

Seal .... 


(PL XCVI. 512) . 




47 

-15-3 

Female Figurine 


(PLLXXV, 1) 




48 

- 13-4 

Copper Vase 


(PL CXXVIII, 19) 




46 

- 12-6 

Shell Spindle-whorl . 


(PL CIX, .57) 




41 

- 12-4 

Flint-flake 


(PL evil, 28) 




46 

- 11-8 

Limestone Cone 


(PL CIV, 28) 




44 

- 11-6 

Flint-flake 


(PL evil, 24) 




46 

-11-3 

Bronze Dagger . 


(PL CXX. 18) 




47 

- 9-2 

Copper Bangle . 


(PL CXL, 64) 




4i2 

- 8-4 

Shell Rod 


(PL CV, 58) . 




42 

- 7-8 

Seal .... 


(PL LXXXV, 131) 




43 

- 6-6 

Copper Chisel . 


(PL CXXI, 17) . 




43 

- 6-4 
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Object. Plate and No. 

Room. 

House VI. 

Portion of Ivory V easel 



. (PI. CXLII, 48, 49) 



55 

Copper Axe 



. (PI. CXXXII, 40) 



52 

Copper Axe 



. (PI. CXXXII, 36) 



52 

Sealing 



. (PI. CII. 13) 



55 

Frag. Alabaster Bowl 



. (PI. CXLIIL 2a) . 



55 

50 

Pottery Bowl . 



. (PI. LX, 31) 



Lump of Vitreous Paste 



. (PI. CXI, 55, 66) . 



64 

Seal 



. (PI. XCIV, 411) . 



52 

Pottery Offering-stand 



. (PI. LV, 5) . 



53 

House VII. 

Pottery -Jar 



. (PI. LXI, 17) 



56 

Copper Chisel . 



. (PI. CXXX, 3) . 



56 

Maoehead (0 



. (PI. CIX, 26) 



56 

Seal 



. (PI. XCVIII, 606) 



35 

Horned Mask . 



. (PI. LXXVl. 3) . 



3 

Pottery Die 



. (PI. CXLII, 84) . 



3 

Copper Razor . 



. (PI. CXXVIII. 11) 



36 

Copper Razor . 



. (PI. CXXXII, 16) 



36 

Copper or Bronze Ring 



. (PI. CXLII, 10) , 



3 

Sealing 



. (PI. Cl, 2) . . . 



37 

Copper Pan 



. (PI. CXXVIII, 15) 



3 

Limestone Rocker 



. (PI. CVIII. 33) . 



3 

Copper Arrow-head . 



. (PI. CXXVII, 10) . 



34 

Copper Chisel . 



. (PI. CXXIV, 7) . 



3 

Grinder . 



. (PI. CIV, 20) 



57 

Copper Ring 

• 


. (PI. CXXXVI, 87) 



3 

House VIII. 

Ivory Hook 


. 

. (PI. CX, 1) . 



63 

Seal 

. 


. (PI. XCVII, 554) . 



63 

Female Figurine 

• 


. (PI. LXXV, 20) . 

• 

• 

63 

Block lA. 

Female Figurine 



. (PI. LXXV, 5) . 



59 

Faience Object . 



. (PI. CVIII, 19) . 



1 

Faience Ganiesman . 



. (PI. CXLII. 72) . 



90 

Copper or Bronze Ring 



. (PI. CXLII, 12) , 



89 

Copper Vase 



. (PI. CXXVIII, 16) 



91 

Agate Marble . 



. (PI. CXLII, 78) . 



59 

Faience Ornament 



. (PI. CIX, 22) 



87 

Copper Axe 



. (PI. CXXXI, 21) . 



87 

Copper Dish 



. (PI. CXXXII. 3) . 



87 

Bronze Axe 



. (PI. CXXVIII, 1) . 



87 

Copper or Bronze Ring 



. (PI. CXLII, 17) . 



87 

Copper Awl 



. (PI. CXXXI, 3) . 



58 

Hapt of Copper Chisel 



. (PI. CXXX, 1) 



87 

Bronze ^Mirror . 



. (PI. CXXXII 24) 



87 

Shell Ball 



. (PI. CXLII, 68) . 



92 

Ivory Rod 

• 


. (PI. CV, 53) . 



89 

Block 2. 

House I. 

Sealing 



. (PI. Cn,4) . 



14 

Copper Chisel . 



. (PI. CXXX, 4) . 



8 

Pottery Ram 

• 

• 

. (PI. LXXX, 8) 



8 


Level. 

(Ft.) 


-18-4 

-17-8 

-17-8 

-17-5 

-17-4 

- 151 

- 14-6 

- 12-6 
- 11-6 


-19-4 
-190 
-190 
- 18-2 
-17-3 
-16-6 

- 16-5 

- 16-5 
-16-2 
-161 
-14-5 
-14-5 
-131 
-11-9 

- 8-8 
- 4-6 


- 20-0 

-16-5 

-15-8 


-20-3 

- 20-1 

-201 

-19-6 

-19-4 

-181 

-171 

-15-9 

- 15-9 
-15-9 

- 15-9 
-15-7 
-14-3 

- 14-3 
-12-4 

- 8-3 


- 20-8 
-20-7 
- 19'9 
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Object. Plate and No. Room. 


Copper Fish-hook 
Pottery Toy 
Pottery Bird 
Pottery Cart-frame . 
Copper Arrow-head . 
SheU Gamesman 
Copx)er Knife or Dagger 
Copper Arrow-head . 
Faience Stud 
Copper Knife . 

House II. 

Round Ivory Rod 
Jade Gamesman 
Lapis-lazuli Gamesman 
Stone Die 
Copper Knife . 

Shell Spindle-whorl . 
Mace-head 
SheU Ball 
Copper Inlay (?) 

Copper Chisel . 

House IV. 

Pottery Cone . 

Painted Storage Jar . 
Male Figurine . 

Seal 

Copper Melt 
Copper Melt 
Copper Melt 
Copper Cone 
Copper Melt 


. (PI. CXXVTI, 6) 

. (PI. LXXXI, 14) 

. (PI. LXXX, 17) 

. (PI. CXm, 83) 

. (PI. cxxvn, 8) 

. (PI. CXXXIX, 21) 
. (PI. CXXIX, 5) 

. (PI. CXXI, 4) 

. (PI. CXL, 42, 43) 

. (PI. CXX, 23) 


. (PI. CX, 52) 

. (PI. CXXXIX, 7) . 
. (PI. CXXXIX, 18) 

. (PI. CXLII, 86) . 

. (PI. CXXX, 8) . 

. (PI. CIX, 56) 

. (PI. CIX, 24) 

. (PI. CXLU, 67) . 

. (PI. CXXIV, 24) . 
. (PI. CXXIV, 16) . 


. (PI. CX, 10) 

. (PI. LXIII, 15) . 

. (PI. LXXVI, 6) . 

. (PI. XCVII, 587) . 
. (PI. CXXXII, 38) 

. (PI. cxxxn, 37) 

. (PI. cxxxn, 39) 

. (PI. CV, 22) . 

. (PI. CXXI, 34) . 


8 

8 

8 

12 

8 

10 

13 

8 

8 

6 


22 

25 

25 

25 

22 

24 

22 

22 

23 

24 


19 

21 

22 

22 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


Block 3. 

House I. 


Feeding Cup .... 

. (PI. LXI, 50) ... . 

16 

Ivory Pin .... 

. (PI. CX, 56) .... 

4 

Storage Jar ... 

. (PI. LXIII, 12) . 

15 

Pottery Head .... 

. (PI. LXXVI, 12) .... 

5 

Female Figurme 

. (PI. LXXV, 17) . 

5 

Pottery StrigU .... 

. (PI. cvm,2) .... 

16 

Pottery Incised Jar . 

. (PI. LXI, 36) .... 

5 

Ivory Object .... 

. (PI. CXLin, 45) .... 

5 

Faience Button 

. (PI. CXLII, 33) . 

5 

Mace-head (?) . 

. (PI. CIX, 43) ... . 

15 

Bronze Chisel .... 

. (PI. CXIX, 11) . 

8 

House II. 

Copper Knife or Dagger 

. (PI. CXXIX, 4) . . . . 

25 

Alabaster Jar-cover . 

. (PI. LXII, 7) ... . 

25 

Ivory Pin .... 

. (PI. CX, 58) .... 

25 

Seal^g ..... 

. (PI. CII, 5) 

34 

Round Ivory Rod 

. (PI. CX, 45) .... 

41 

Copper Knife .... 

. (PI. CXXX, 9) . . . . 

24 

Barrel-weieht .... 

. (PI. CX, 4) 

34 


12fr 


Level. 

(Ft.) 

-19-4 

-18-6 

-18-4 

-18-4 

-16-7 

-15-4 

-13-8 

- 9-3 

- 9-0 

- 81 


-17-5 
-15-3 
-15-2 
-15-2 
-14-5 
-12-7 
- 12-6 
-10-9 
- 10-6 
- 6-7 


-19-3 

-17-5 

-17-7 

-17-6 

-14-5 

-12-3 

-12-3 

-1L8 

-111 


- 20-8 
-19-4 
-18-1 
-17-8 
-16-9 
-16-3 
-16-2 
-15-7 
-14-7 
-13-4 
- 6-2 


-190 
-18-9 
-17-8 
-17-7 
- 15-5 
-15-4 
-130 
19 



130 


FVBTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Room. 


Level. 

(Ft.) 


Object. 


Plate and No. 


House III. 

Copper Chisel . 

Copper Bangle . 

Copper Knife . 

Seal 

Paste Vase 

House IV. 
Copper Pan 
Storage Jar 
Copper Awl 
Seal 

Pottery Group . 
Steatite Bobbin 

House V. 
Alabaster Jar-lid 
Pottery Wheel . 

Ivory Rod 
Copper Chisel . 

Copper Chisel . 

Copper Ornament 
Shell Ball 

House VI. 
Pottery Kid 
Pottery Gamesman . 
Copper Awl 
Handled Jar 
Pottery Rasp . 
Pottery Gamesman . 
Ivory Pin 
Pottery Scale-pan 
Ivory Jar-stopper 
Paste Ram 
Pottery Group . 

Incised Vessel . 

Pottery Group . 

Chert Marble 
Copper Knife or Dagger 
Alabaster Vessel 
Copper Knife 
Copper Knife 
Storage Jar 
Copper Rod 
Copper Scale-pans 
Seal 

Pottery Turtle . 

Bronze Chisel . 

Pottery Bowl . 

Copper Knife 

Block 4. 

Storage Jar 
Pottery Bird’s Head . 
Copper Chisel . 

Pottery Group . 

Bone Awl 


(PI. cxxxni, 5) 
(PI. CXLII, 21) 
(PI. CXXIX, 9) 
(PI. XCVI, 522) 
(PI. CXLII, 47) 


(PI. CXXXII, 4) . 

(PI. LXIII, 6) 

(PI. CXXXI, 5) . 

(PI. XCVI, 518) . 

(PI. LXV, 22, 23, 32, 33, 43) 
(PI. CX, 33) 


(PI. CXLIII, 6) 
(PI. CV, 54) . 

(PI. CV, 29, 31) 
(PI. CXXI, 15) 
(PI. CXXIV, 13) 
(PI. CXXIV, 27) 
(PI. CXL, 37) 


(PI. LXXX. 14) . 

(PI. CXLII, 60) . 

(PI. CXXXI, 8) . 

(PI. LXIT, 23) 

(PI. CIX, 49) 

(PI. CXLII, 60) . 

(PI. CX. 571 
(PI. CIX, 32) 

(PI. CIX, 19) 

(PI. LXXX, 13) . 

(PI. LXIV, 52-57, 60-62) 
(PI. LXII, 39) 

(PI. LXIV, 5, 6, 17, 18) 
(PI. CXLII, 75) . 

(PI. CXXXIII, 29) 

(PI. CXLII, 44) . 

(PI. CXXXIII, I) 

(PI. CXXXI, 12) . 

(PI. LXIII, 7) 

(PI. CXXXI, 10) . 

(PI. CXXXII, 14) 

(PI. LXXXIX, 376) 

(PI. LXXVII, 21) 

(PI. CXXIV, 21) . 

(PI. LVI, 53) 

(PI. CXIX, 5) 


(PI. LXIII, 9) 
(PI. LXXXI, 3) 
(PI. CXXX, 3) 
(PI. LXV, 37-41) 
(PI. CIX, 10) 


36 

-17-7 

36 

-17-3 

42 

-17-2 

26 

-15-5 

26 

-151 


45 

-18-7 

48 

-17-9 

45 

-16-5 

45 

-15-4 

45 

-15-4 

48 

-13-2 


22 

-14-9 

13 

- 9-3 

11 

- 8-7 

9 

- 71 

13 

- 6-9 

8 

- 6-9 

13 

- 6-7 


47 

-29- 3 

47 

-20-7 

47 

-20-6 

47 

-20-6 

47 

-20-6 

47 

-20-7 

47 

-20-7 

47 

-19-4 

47 

-19-4 

47 

-19-3 

29 

-19-2 

29 

-19-2 

40 

- 18-9 

40 

- 18-7 

40 

-18-7 

40 

-18-4 

40 

-18-4 

47 

-17-7 

47 

-16-8 

40 

- 15-3 

30 

-12-9 

32 

-11-8 

40 

- 11-5 

31 

-10-8 

31 

-10-6 

29 

-10-6 

12 

-21-6 

79 

-21-3 

16 

-21-2 

11 

-210 

15 

-20-8 



f 






DK AREA, G SECTION, SOUTHERN PORTION, BLOCKS 1 to 12 A. 
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Object. 


Plate and No. 

Room. 

Level. 





(Ft.) 

Pottery Group . 


. (PI. LXIV, 38, 39, 43, 49) 

8 

-20-4 

Pottery Head . 


. (PI. LXXVI, 9) . . . 

8 

-20-4 

Pottery Bangle 


. (PI. CXLII, 24, 25) 

8 

-20-4 

Flint core 


. (PI. CVIII, 20) . 

8 

-20-4 

Pottery Label . 


. (PI. CIX, 18) . . . 

15 

-20-4 

Copper Knife 


. (PI. CXXX, 20) . 

15 

-20-2 

Round Ivory Rod 


. (PI. CX, 48) ... 

14 

-20-2 

Painted Jar 


. (PI. LXII, 38) . . . 

14 

-20-2 

Pottery Group . 


. (PI. LXV, 7, 8, 12, 13, 21) . 

5 

- 19-6 

Pottery Pan 


. (PI. LXIII, 11) . 

79 

- 19-4 

Copper Knife 


. (PI. CXXIX, 7) . 

8 

-19-4 

Copper Knife . 


. (PI. CXXXHI, 27) 

15 

-19 0 

Painted Vessel . 


. (PI. LXII, 44) . . . 

9 

-18-4 

Pottery Bangle 


. (PI. CXXXVI, 94) 

8 

-18-4 

Horn Peg 


. (PI. CVIII, 14) . 

5 

- 18-4 

Steatite Pin-head 


. (PI. C, 13) . 

. 15 

- 18-3 

Pottery Whorl . 


. (PI. CIX, 51) 

8 

-18-3 

Frag. Worked Shell . 


. (PI. CXI, 86) . . . 

12 

- 18-2 

Pottery Bowl 


. (PI. LX, 65) ... 

6 

-17-9 

Pottery Whistles 


. (PI. CIX, 60, 61) . 

8 

-17-7 

Offering Stand . 


. (PI. LX. 13) ... 

7 

- 16-8 

Seal 


. (PI. XCVI, 488) . 

12 

-14-5 

Pottery Rattle . 


. (PI. CXLII, 87) . 

13 

-13-7 

Pottery Group . 


. (PI. LXV, 5, 6) . 

8 

- 12-4 

Copper Chisel . 


. (PI. CXIX, 13) . 

. 15 

- 10-2 

Case-seal . 


. (PI. XC, 9, 10) . 

13 

- 9-3 

Seal 


. (PI. LXXXVII, 260) . 

13 

- 9-3 

Pottery Monkey (?) . 


. (PI. LXXVIII, 8) . 

14 

- 8-2 

Female Figurine 


. (PI. LXXII, 1) . . . 

10 

- 8-0 

Faience Gamesman . 


. (PI. CXXX VII, 6) 

14 

- 61 

Ivory Object 


. (PI. CXLI, 47) . 

79 

- 5-9 

Block 5. 





Housf. I. 





Copper Knife . 


. (PI. CXXXIII, 24) 

2 

-20-7 

Seal 


. (PI. XCIX, 651) . 

2 

-20-6 

Copper Axe 


. (PI. CXXVIII, 4) . 

2 

- 18-6 

Pottery Animal 


. (PI. LXXX, 10) . 

2 

- 18-4 

Ivory Baton 


. (PI. CIX, 5) . 

4 

- 16 ’3 

Copper Knife 


. (PI. CXXIX, 6) . . . 

11 

- 13-6 

Pottery Pan 


. (PI. LXI, 80) . . . 

12 

-13-2 

House II. 





Pottery Gamesman . 


. (PI. LXXXI, 16) . 

. 7 

-18-6 

Copper Knife 


. (PI. CXXXIII, 12) 

6 

-17-7 

Pottery Bull’s Head . 


. (PI. LXXIX, 23) . 

. 7 

- 14-9 

Limestone Statue 

. 

. (PI. CV, 60, 61) . 

6 

- 9-2 

House III. 





Copper Chisel . 


. (PI. CXXX, 6) . . . 

16 

- 15-8 

Copper Spear-head 


. (PI. CXXXIII, 25) 

10 

- 14-4 

Copper Knife . 


. (PI. CXXIX, 11) . 

10 

-14-4 

Block 6. 





House I. 





Mace-head 


. (Pl.CX, 22) 

1 

- 12-4 

Copper Chisel . 


. (PI. CXXIV, 26) . 

3 

-111 

Copper Arrow-head . 

. 

. (PI. CXXI, 1) . . . 

. 1 

- 8-1 


19a 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Object. 




Plate and No. 



Room. 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

House. II. 

Pottery Dove . 


, 


(PL LXXX, 25) . 

, 


6 

- 18-8 

Seal 

, 


, 

(PI. LXXXVIII, 299) . 



10 

-100 

Drag. Shell Bangle 

, 



(PI. CXL, 47) 

. 


10 

- 9-8 

Paience Button 

• 

• 

• 

(PI. XCI, 31) 

• 


10 

- 9-5 

House III, 

Bronze (?) Knife 




(PI. CXIX, 7) 



14 

- 11-5 

Oopper Ring 




(PI. CXL, 52) 



15 

-10-2 

Whetstone 




(PI. CV, 20) . 



14 

- 9-6 

Oopper Arrow-head . 




(PI. CXXV, 45) . 



25 

- 9-2 

Limestone Cone 




(PI. CIV, 27) 



24 

- 8-4 

Bronze Chisel . 




(PL CXXIV, 12) . 



16 

- 8-3 

Silver Button . 




(PL XCI, 34) 



21 

- 7-7 

Whetstone 




(PL LXXI, 24) . 



23 

- 1-8 

Block 6A. 

Ivory Awl 




(PL CV, 13) . 


, 

42 

- 10-7 

Pottery Bulla . 




(PL CXL, 34) 



35 

- 10-4 

Copper Pan 




(PL CXXII, 10) . 



39 

- 10-3 

Limestone Pedestal . 




(PL CIV, 23) 



42 

- 9-2 

Copper Dish 




(PL CXXU, 6) . 



40 

- 8-9 

WTietstone 




(PL CVI, 21) 



41 

- 8-8 

Pottery Kohl- jar 




(PL LVI, 4) . 



43 

- 8-8 

Ivory Pish 




(PL CXXXVIII, 52) . 



34 

- 8-6 

Bronze Saw 




(PL CXIX, 10) . 



33 

- 8-3 

Copper (?) Axe. Prag. 




(PL CXX, 31) 



33 

- 8 3 

Paience Pta-head 




(PL CXXV, 32) . 



39 

- 8-1 

Copper Arrow-head . 




(PL CXXV, 46) . 



33 

- 7-8 

Cover-brick 




(PL LIV, 15) 



42 

- 60 

Mace-head (?) . 




(PL CIV, 5) . 



41 

- 55 

Painted Jar 




(PL LVI, 36) 



40 

- 5 6 

Agate Die 



• 

(PL CXL, 63) 



41 

- 6 6 

Block 7. 

House I. 

Pottery Bull 




(PL CXII, 11) 



5 

-421 

Pottery Plaque 




(PL CXII, 4) 



3 

-42-6 

Pottery Rattle . 




(PL CXII, 3) 



5 

-410 

Pottery Axe 




(PL CXII, 1) 



12 

-410 

Pottery Wheel . 




(PL CXII, 5) 



2 

-410 

Pottery Bull 




(PL CXII, 10) 



2 

-36-6 

Pottery Cone . 




(PL CXII, 2) 




-35-8 

Pottery Wliorl . 




(PL CIX, 58) 



3 

-33-3 

Pottery Dog 




(PL LXXIX, 15) . 



3 

-33-3 

Pemale Pigurine 




(PL LXXVI, 7) . 



14 

-30-0 

Pemale Pigurine 




(PL LXXV, 14) . 



3 

-29-9 

Prag. Steatite Vessel . 




(PL CXLII, 45) . 



9 

- 28-1 

Pottery Bull 




(PL LXXIX, 17) . 



15 

-26-8 

Pottery Bull 




(PL LXXIX, 27) . 



14 

-26-1 

Pottery Bird 




(PL LXXX, 16) . 



15 

-26-2 

Whetstone 




(PI. CIX, 38) 



9 

-24-4 

Lead Dish 




(PL CXXVIII, 21) 



3 

-22-3 

Handled Jar . 




(PL LXII, 21) 



9 

-21-5 

Alabaster Vase . 




(PL LXI, 49) 



19 

-20-5 

Seal 




(PL XCIX, 648) . 



19 

-20-4 

Ivory Pin 

• 



(Pl.CMl) . 



5 

- 16-9 



I 
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Object. 



Plate and No. 


Room. 

Level 








(Ft.) 

Copper Ferrule . 



. (PI. CXXXII, 18) 



7 

-160 

Female Figurine 



. (PI. LXXV, 7) 



1 

- 15-5 

Pottery Bird 



. (PI. LXXX. 22) . 



3 

- 14-9 

Painted Jar 



. (PI. LXI, 30) 



19 

-13-5 

Pottery Bowl with Foot 



. (PI. LXI, 74) 



14 

-13-4 

Pottery Group . 



. (PI. LXV, 1-4) . 



12 

-130 

Pottery Goat (?) 



. (PI. LXXVII, 14) . 



19 

-11-5 

Storage Jar 



. (PI. LVIII, 15) . 



19 

-11-3 

Copper Razor . 



. (PI. CXXV, 35) . 



7 

- 9-4 

House II. 








Steatite Bull 



. (PI. LXXIX, 24) . 



93 

-21-4 

Copper Chisel . 



. (PI. CXXX, 14) . 



88 

-18-4 

Steatite Button 



. (PI. CXXXIX, 13) 



92 

-13-3 

Storage Jar 



. (PI. LVIII, 13) . 



29 

- 9-2 

Copper Razor . 



. (PI. CXIX, 1) 



89 

- 7-5 

Copper Spear-head 



. (PI. CXX, 6) 



89 

- 7-2 

Seal 



. (PI. LXXXVI, 156) 



89 

- 7-2 

Copper Lance-head . 



. (PI. CXVll, 7) 



89 

- 7-2 

Pottery Group . 



. (PI. LIX, 12-15) . 



88 

- 71 

Seal 



. (PI. LXXXIII, 30) 



87 

- 4-4 

House III. 








Steatite (?) Vessel 



. (PI. CXLII, 42) . 



42 

-211 

Pottery Bowl . 



. (PI. LXI, 41) 



44 

-19-8 

Shell Ladle 



. (PI. CXI, 91) 



44 

-18-3 

Small Stone Cone 



. (PI. CIX, 41) 



51 

-17-3 

Pottery Bird 



. (PI. LXXX, 20) . 



40 

-170 

Pottery Dog 



. (PI. LXXIX, 12) . 



46 

-16-7 

Pottery Elephant 



. (PI. LXXIX, 13) . 



44 

-16-6 

Faience Gamesman . 



. (PI. CXXXIX, 12) 



51 

-16-2 

Storage Jar 



. (PI. LXIII, 8) 



52 

-160 

Pottery Group . 



. (PI. LXV. 11, 19) . 



52 

-160 

Seal 



. (PI. XCVI, 493) . 



48 

-14-8 

Ivory Baton 



. (PI. CIX, 6) . 



48 

-14-8 

Pottery Gamesman . 



. (PI. LXXXI, 12) . 



48 

-14-8 

Copper Fish-hook 



. (PI. CXXXII, 25) 



48 

-14-5 

Pottery Whorl . 



. (PI. CIX. 54) 



39 

-14-4 

Copper Fish-hook 



. (PI. CXXXII, 6) . 



44 

- 13’5 

Mace-head 



. (PI. CIX. 35) 



43 

-130 

Shell Cone 



. (PI. CIX, 41) 



43 

-130 

Potterj- Animal 



. (PI. LXXXI, 19) . 



44 

- 12-3 

Copper Spear-head 



. (PI. CXXXIII. 26) 



41 

- 12-1 

Offering Stand . 



. (PI. LX, 1) . 



40 

-121 

Copper Knife . 



. (PI. CXXIX. 10) . 



41 

-121 

Female Figurine 



. (PI. LXXIV, 15) . 



39 

- 9-0 

Pottery Group . 



. (PI. LIX, 4-6) 



47 

- 8-5 

Female Figurine 



. (PI. LXXlll, 4) . 



89 

- 7-3 

Bronze Chisel . 



. (PI. CXXl. 16) . 



52 

- 6-6 

Vitreous Paste Vase . 



. (PI. LVI, 24) 



44 

- 5’5 

Copper Reamer 



. (PI. CXXIV, 6) . 



45 

- 4-7 

Limestone-marble 



. (PI. CXL, 36) 



41 

- 4-2 

Stone Pedestal . 



. (PI. CIV, 22) 



52 

- 3-5 

Vitreous Paste Vase (?) 



. (PI. CXXXVII, 14) 



40 

- 3-4 

Pottery Infant . 



. (PI. LXXVIII. 10) 



40 

- 3-2 

Prag. Faience Vase . 



. (PI. CV, 35) . 


. 

40 

- 3-2 



134 FURTHER 

Object. 


House IV. 

Female Figurine 
Pottery Cone 
Copper Horn (0 
Brick Runnel . 

Pottery Toy 
Ivory Gamesman (1) • 

Ivory Hair-pin . 

Ivorj' Pin 

Copper Knife or Dagger 
Copper Knife . 

Unfinished Weight 
Bronze Mirror . 

Pottery Bird-chariot . 

Sealing . . • • 

Paste Bird 
Female Figurine 
Bone Hair-pin . 

Copper Awl 
Male Figurine . 

Pottery Candlestick . 

Copper Bangle . 

Copper Bangle . 

Copper Dagger . 

Copper (?) Axe . 

Bronze Axe 

House. V. 

Female Figurine 
Storage Vessel . 

Copper Knife . 

Inscribed Jar 
Pottery Object . 

Copper Fish-hook 
Copper Lance-head . 

Shell Spindle-whorl . 

Part of Alabaster Dish 
Female Fi^rine 
Bronze Hair-pin 
Perforated Jar . 

Copper or Bronze Ring 
Faience Button 
Copper or Bronze Ring 
Stone Gamesman 

Hotise VI. 

Pottery Gamesman . 

Copper Fish-hook 
Frag. Vitreous Bangle 

House VII. 

Limestone Marble or Pin-head 
Steatite Pin-head 
Pottery Toy 
Faience Gamesman . 

Pottery Antelope 


EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Plate and No. 

Room. 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

(PI. LXXVI, 5) . . . 

69 

-231 

(PL CTX, 21) 

49 

-200 

(PI. CXXXII, 20) 

60 

- 19-2 

(PI. CVm, 18) . 

. 50 

- 19-3 

(PI. LXXXI, 5) . . 

72 

- 18‘5 

(PI. CXLIII, 35) 

71 

- 18-2 

(PL C, 2) . 

(PI. CX, 55) ... 

71 

50 

- 18-2 
-17-2 

(PI. cxxvn, 3) . 

49 

- 17-4 

(PI. CXXIX, 2) . . . 

47 

- 17-3 

(PI. CXI, 81) . . . 

49 

- 16-8 

(PI. CXXXII, 26) 

72 

- 16-5 

(PL LXXXI, 13) . 

72 

-16-3 

(PL Cl, 6) . 

71 

-16-2 

(PL LXXX, 24) . 

49 

- 15" 1 

(PL LXXV, 19) . 

49 

- 150 

(Pl.C, 5) .... 

49 

-14-9 

(PL CXXX, 7) . 

70 

- 121 

(PL LXXIII, 8) . 

70 

-11-4 

(PL LIV, 12) 

72 

- 7-7 

(PL CXL, 60) . . . 

72 

- 7-7 

(PL CXL, 62) . . . 

72 

- 7-7 

(PL CXX, 2) . . . 

70 

- 7-5 

(PL CXX, 28) . . . 

70 

- 7-5 

(PL CXX, 30) . . . 

70 

- 7-5 


(PL LXXVI, 10) . 

68 

-21-5 

(PL LXII, 45) 

53 

-19-5 

(Pl.CXXXI, 15) . 

64 

-19-3 

(PL LXIII, 1) 

64 

- 18-4 

(PL CX, 25) 

68 

-17-3 

(Pl.CXXVII, 5) . 

66 

- 170 

(PL CXXX, 21) . 

78 

-13-4 

(PL CIX, 55) 

78 

- 12-9 

(PL CXLIII, 2) . 

66 

- 12-5 

(PL LXXV, 8) 

61 

- 120 

(PL C, 3, 10) 

51 

-120 

(PL LVIII, 2) 

64 

- 90 

(PL CXL, 55) 

63 

- 7-3 

(PL CXL, 44) 

62 

- 6-4 

(PL CXL, 50) 

79 

- 6-4 

(PL CXXXVn, 2) 

54 

- 4o 

. (PL CXL, 1) 

61 

- 7-6 

. (PL CXXI, 11) . 

61 

- 6-7 

. (PL CXL, 57) 

. . . 60 

- 31 

. (PL CXLII, 71) . 

57 

-16-5 

. (PL CXXXIX, 4) . 

57 

-16-5 

. (PL LXX\HII, 12) 

58 

- 10-6 

. (PL CXXXVII, 7) 

52 

- 9-6 

. (PL LXXVn, 2) 

58 

- 9-4 
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Object. 

House VIII. 

Pottery Rattle . 
Rhinoceros Figure 
Whetstone 
Mace-head 
Pottery Bull 
Mace-head 
Janus-hke Head 
Storage Jar 
Female (?) Figmiie . 
Storage Vessel . 
Hammer-stone . 

Pottery Ram 
Female Figurine 
Copper Bangle . 
Whetstone 
Shell Ladle 

Portion of Alab. Vessel 
Copper Knife . 

Pottery Bangle 
Pottery Hook . 

Storage Vessel . 

Pottery Group . 

Copper Ring 
Alabaster Horn 
Ivory Romidel . 
Spindle-whorl . 

Agate Gamesman 
Copper Chisel . 

Pottery Cage 
Pottery Gamesman 
Limestone Gamesman 
Barrel Weight . 

House IX. 

Pottery BuU 
Pottery Bull 
Cake Mould 
Condiment Dish 
Ivory Fitting . 

Copper Knife . 

Copper Arrow-head . 
Pottery Rasp . 

Female Figurine 
Stone Die 
Pottery Dove (?) 

Block 8. 

House I. 

Pottery Group . 

Pottery Bidl 
Storage Jar 
Pottery Bowl . 

Steatite Amulet 
Bronze Kjiife 
Cart Frame 

Ivory Cubical Gamesman 
Copper or Bronze Ring 
Copper or Bronze Knife 


Plate and No. 


Room. Level. 

(Ft.) 


. (PI. CXLII, 88) . 

. (PI. LXXIX, 2) . 

. (PI. CIX, 17) 

. (PI. CIX, 28) 

. (PI. LXXIX, 30) . 
. (PI. CIX, 27) 

. (PI. LXX\H, 8) . 

. (PI. LXIII, 4) 

. (PI. LXXVI, 17) , 

. (PI. LXII, 48) 

. (PI. CXI, 80) 

. (PI. LXXX, 12) . 

. (PI. LXXV, 2) 

. (PI. CXLII, 23) . 

. (PI. CIX, 20) 

. (PI. CXI, 90) 

. (PI. CXLII, 43) . 

. (PI. CXXXI, 13) . 
. (PI. CXLII, 19) . 

. (PI. CIX, 12) 

. (PI. LXn, 52) 

. (PI. LXV, 25-27) . 
. (PI. CXLII, 11) . 

. (PI. CVIII, 35) . 

. (PI. CIX, 15) 

. (PI. CV, 49) . 

. (PI. CXL, 4) 

. (PI. CXXI, 22) . 

. (PL CIV, 7) 

. (PI. CXL, 2) 

. (PL CXXXVII. 1) 

. (PL CXXXVII, 15) 


16 

-26-2 

16 

- 26 '5 

16 

- 25 0 

16 

-241 

16 

-241 

16 

-23' 9 

25 

-22-1 

16 

-210 

28 

-20-8 

20 

-20-4 

25 

- 19-7 

20 

- 19-7 

28 

-18-7 

53 

- 181 

26 

- 16-4 

22 

- 16-3 

28 

- 14-8 

28 

- 14-6 

20 

- 14-6 

22 

-14-2 

53 

- 14-0 

17 

- 13-8 

21 

- 13-5 

20 

-13-4 

19 

-13-2 

25 

-10-9 

28 

- 8-5 

16 

- 8-0 

16 

- 7-0 

16 

- 7-0 

23 

- 6-0 

53 

- 4-1 


(PL LXXIX, 26) .... 

29 

-32-7 

(PL LXXIX, 16) . 

29 

-26-9 

(PL CIX, 2) 

29 

-21-0 

(PL LXVI, 15) .... 

31 

-21-3 

(PL CIX, 3) 

34 

- 19-6 

(PL CXXX, 19) . 

29 

-19-5 

(Pl.CXXVII, 9) .... 

29 

- 17-0 

(PL CIX, 42) ... . 

29 

- 16-1 

(PI. LXXV, 12) . 

31 

- 13-4 

(PL CXLII, 85) . 

29 

- 13-2 

(PL LXXVII, 7) . 

30 

- 11-6 

(PL LXIV, 32-35, 45-48) 

8 

- 12-8 

(PL LXXIX, 25) .... 

5 

-12-1 

(PL LXIII, 10) . 

8 

- 120 

(PL LX, 64) .... 

8 

-12-0 

(PL CXXXVI, 75) ... 

8 

-11-9 

(PL CXXII, 1) . . . . 

4 

- 11-6 

(PL CVI, 38) .... 

4 

- 7-6 

(PL CXXXVIII, 55) . . . 

8 

- 7-6 

(PI. CXL, 49) ... . 

6 

- 2-8 

(PL CXIX, 2) ... . 

7 

- 1-8 
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FUBTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DABO. 


Object. 


House II. 

Ivory Die 
Male Figurine . 
Pottery Bull 
Pottery Ball 
Faience Button 
House III. 

Ivory Hair-pin . 
Pottery Dove . 

Chert Burnisher 
Ivory Awl 
Seal 

Pottery Rasp . 
Copper Knife 
Head of Bull 
Pottery Tablet . 

Ivory Awl 
Copper Fish-hook 
Incised Ivory Plaque 
Bronze Razor . 
Pottery Cone 
Pottery Ornament 
Copper Chisel . 
Steatite Pin-head 
Pottery Dove . 
Pottery Bird 
Ivory Comb 
Pottery Animal 
Shell Jar-lid 
Shell Spindle- whorl . 

Block 8A. 

Copper Knife . 
Limestone Cone 
Figure of Monkey 
Ivory Object 
Chert Rolhng Pin (1) 
Pottery Scale-pan 
Alabaster Jar-cover . 
Saddle-quern 
Copper Knife 
Female Figurine 
Steatite Button 
Stone Bangle 
Bronze Fish-hook 
Polished Stone . 
Cake-mould 
Copper Spoon (?) 
Steatite Ram . 
Faience Ring . 

Stone Stud (?) . 

Block 9. 

House I. 
Pottery Runnels 
Pottery Tablet . 
Spindle-whorl . 
Faience Squirrel 
Frag. Alabaster Vessel 


Plate and No. 


(PI. CXXXIX, 20) 
(PI. LXXVI, 23) . 
(PI. LXXVIII, 5) . 
(PI. CXL, 29) 

(PI. XCI, 29) 


(PI. XCI, 27) 

(PI. LXXVII, 11) 

(PI. CV, 19) . 

(PI. CV, 11) . 

(PI. LXXXVIII, 309) 
(PI. CV, 39) . 

(PI. CXX, 12) 

(PI. LXXVIII, 6) . 
(PI. CV, 37) . 

(PI. CV, 12) . 

(PI. CXXI, 14) . 

(PI. CV, 44) . 

(PI. CXXV, 36) . 

(PI. CXXV, 29) . 

(PI. CXXV, 26) . 

(PI. CXVII, 6) 

(PI. CXXV, 31) . 

(PI. LXXVII, 5) 

(PI. LXXVII, 12) 

(PI. XCI, 26) 

(PI. LXXVIII, 7) . 
(PI. CV, 36) . 

(PI. evil, 10) 


(PI. CXX, 14) 

(PI. CIV, 3) . 

(PI. LXXVIII, 4) . 
(PI. CXXXVIII, 42) 
(PI. CIV, 10) 

(PI. CV, 40) . 

(PI. CV, 28) . 

(PI. CIV, 13) 

(PI. CXX. 4) 

(PI. LXXIII, 2) . 

(PI. CXXV, 21) , 

(PI. CXXXVI, 85) 
(PI. CXXI, 24) . 

(PI. CIV, 9) 

(PI. CV, 45) . 

(PI. CXXI. 37) . 

(PI. LXXVII, 8) . 
(PI. CXL, 51) 

(PI. CV, 27) . 


(PI. CIV, 19) 

(PI. CV, 23) . 

(PI. CVI, 22) 

(PI. LXXVII, 20) 
(PI. CV, 52) . 


Room. 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

16 

-15-3 

21 

-141 

17 

- 7-2 

21 

- 6-2 

46 

- 56 

31 

-12-2 

50 

-11-8 

30 

- 11-5^ 

37 

-no 

31 

-10-3 

38 

-10-2 

28 

- 9-2 

47 

- 91 

30 

- 8-8 

29 

- 8-6 

30 

- 8-4 

31 

- 8-3 

12 

- 6-9 

47 

- 6-7 

25 

- 6-3 

25 

- 6-3 

47 

- 5-9 

46 

- 4-8 

46 

- 4-3 

30 

- 4-0 

30 

- 32 

48 

- 2-6 

31 

- 2-9 

45 

- 8-7 

42 

- 8-2 

45 

- 8-2 

44 

- 81 

42 

- 7-7 

35 

- 6-9 

44 

- 61 

44 

- 6 1 

45 

- 5-3 

44 

- 4-8 

44 

- 4-5 

41 

- 4-3 

41 

- 4-2 

45 

- 4-2 

44 

- 40 

44 

- 4-0 

33 

- 3-9 

36 

- 2-2 

36 

- 21 


48 

-111 

34 

- 5-2 

60 

- 3-4 

47 

- 3-4 

27 

- 1-7 



DK AREA, Q SECTION, 

SOUTHERN PORTION, BLOCKS I to 12A 
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Object, 



Plate and No. 



Room. 

Level. 

(Ft.l 

House II, 

Pottery Animal . 



(PI. LXXXI, 18) . 




11 

-131 

Pottery Gamesman . 

, 


(PI. CXXXIX, 17) 




11 

- 13 1 

Bronze Dog 



(PI. LXXIX, 6) . 




9 

- 12-2 

Bronze foot 



(PI. LXXIII, 5) . 




8 

- 4-3 

House III. 

Pottery Dog 



(PI. LXXIX, 11) . 




35 

- 15’8 

Pottery Whistle 



(PI. CXLII, 79) . 




35 

-14-2 

Stone Rubber . 



(PI. CV, 51) . 




26 

-11-0 

Seal .... 



(PL LXXXVII, 245) 




29 

- 8-8 

Copper Knife . 



(PI. CXX, 16) 




30 

- 4-9 

Male Figurine . 



(PI. LXXIl, 8-10) 




30 

- 4-9 

Pottery Whorl . 



(PI. CV, 46) . 




30 

- 4'5 

Pottery Animal 



(PL LXXVII, 18) 




29 

- 1-9 

Copper Knife . 



(PL CXIX, .3) 




29 

- 1-8 

House IV. 

Sealing .... 



(PL XCl, 20) 




2 

- 9*4 

Seal .... 



(PL LXXXIX, C) 

. 

. 

, 

6 

- 8*4 

Steatite Button 



(PL XCI, 35) 




6 

- 6*8 

Bronze Ram 



(PL LXXVII, 15) 

. 



6 

- 6*8 

House VI. 

Pottery Rmmel 



(PL CVIII, 29) . 




79 

-20-4 

Storage Vessel . 



(PL LXII, 46) 




32 

-19-4 

Pottery Cone . 



(PL CIX, 33) 




32 

-19-4 

Pottery Rolling-pin . 



(PL CVIII, 23) . 




32 

-19-4 

Homed Mask . 



(PL LXXVI, 2) . 




78 

-18-6 

Drain-pipe 



(PL CVIII, 30) . 




34 

- 15 '7 

Shell Cone 



(PL CVIII, 6) 




34 

-15-4 

Seal .... 



(PL XCVI, 510) . 




34 

-15-2 

Storage Vessel . 



(PL LXII, 49) 




17 

-13-7 

Bone Gamesman 



(PL CXL, 27) 




36 

-11-5 

Female Figurine 



(PL LXXV, 10) . 




34 

-14-4 

Copper Knife . 



(PL CXX, 25) 




36 

-11-5 

Pottery Jar 



(PL LVI, 27) 




78 

- 9-8 

Storage Jar 



(PL LVIII, 14) . 




41 

- 9-5 

Ivory Hair-pin . 



(PL XCI, 28) 




36 

- 91 

Mace-head 



(PL CIV, 1) . 




79 

- 90 

Pottery Plaque 



(PL CIV, 11) 




79 

- 8-4 

Alabaster Object 



(PL CIV, 15, 17) . 




32 

- 7-2 

Pottery Slide (?) 



(PL CIV, 6) 




79 

- 6-7 

Bronze Dagger . 



(PL CXX, 19) 




36 

- 6-6 

Copper Spear-head 



(PL CXVII, 8) 




36 

- 6-6 

Sealing .... 



(PL XCI, 4) . 




31 

- 6-6 

Faience Stud 



(PL CXL, 61) 




79 

- 6-1 

Bronze Chisel . 



(PL CXXI, 13) . 




36 

- 5-8 

Bronze Axe 



(PL CXX, 26) 




36 

- 5-8 

Pottery Gamesman . 



(PL CXL, 24) 




31 

-58 

Copper Razor (?) 



(PL CXIX, 6) 




36 

- 5'7 

Shell Ladle 



(PL CV, 26) 




36 

- 5-6 

Crystal Marble , 



(PI. CXL, 28) 


• 


30 

- 5'5 

House VII. 

Copper Vase 



(Pl.CXXXII, 2) . 

. 

. 


48 

-20-7 

Cake-mould 



(PL CIX, 1) . 




47 

-20-0 

Pottery Animal 



(PL LXXIX, 3) . 




48 

- 18’.5 

Pottery Rattles 


. 

(PL CXLII, 80, 81) 

. 



17 

-13-4 


20 



FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Object. 

Plate and No. 

Room. 

Pottery Bulla . . . • 

(PI. CXLII, 2) . . . 

17 

Lead Casting . . . - 

. (PI. CXXXIII, 13) 

17 

17 

17 

51 

17 

Storage Jar . 

. (PI. LXIII, 5) . . . 

Copper Chisel . . . - 

. (PI. CXXI, 7) . . • 

Copper or Bronze Ring 

Copper Knife .... 

. (PI. CXL, 45) . . • 

. (PI. CXX,22) 

Pottery Bull .... 

. (PI. LXXVni, 1) . 

17 

21 

Steatite Pectoral 

. (PI. CXL, 59) 

Sealing . . . . • 

. (PI. XCI, 12) . . . 

16 

Stone Pedestal .... 

. (PI. CIV, 26) ... 

18 

House VIII. 

Pottery Tube .... 

. (PI. CIX, 53) ... 

16 

Pottery Rasp .... 

. (PI. CIX, 50) . . • 

16 

Bronze Kohl-pot 

. (PI. CXXXII, 5) . 

lb 

Sealing . . ■ ■ ■ 

. (Pl.CI, 1) .... 

16 

Pottery Object .... 

. (PI. LXXVI, 26) . 

18 

Pottery Bird-chariot . 

. (PI. LXXXI, 17) . 

18 

Pottery Animal 

. (PI. LXXIX, 8) . . . 

18 

Horned ilask .... 

. (PI. LXXIV, 22) . 

18 

Horned Mask .... 

. (PI. LXXVI, 1) . 

18 

Ivory Roundel .... 

. (PI. CIX, 4) . 

18 

Seal . . . . ■ 

. (PI. LXXXIX, 347) 

21 

Pottery Rasp .... 

. (PI. LIV, 14) . . . 

15 

Faience Morikey 

. (PI. LXXVni, 2) . 

20 

Antler Handle .... 

. (PI. CV, 56) . 

51 

Pottery Trap .... 

. (PI. LIV, 20-22) . 

15 

Pottery Gamesman . 

. (PI. CXL, 7, 15) . 

15 

Pottery Gamesman . 

. (PI. CXXXIX, 15, 19) . 

15 

Shell Spindle-tvhorl 

. (PI. CV, 41) . 

15 

Ivory Comb .... 

. (PI. XCI, 25) . . . 

46 

Faience Gamesman . 

. (PI. CXL, 14) . . . 

21 

Faience Gamesman . 

(PI. CXXXVII, 5) 

21 

Stone Gamesman 

. (PI. CXL, 18) 

49 

Pottery Toilet Jar 

. (PI. LVI, 7) . . 

20 

.Seal ..... 

. (PI. LXXXV, 133) 

20 

Bronze (?) Knife 

. (PI. CXX, 24) . . . 

10 

Copper Razor .... 

. (PI. CXXI, 41) . 

16 

Faience Ornament 

. (PI. CXL, 40) . . . 

16 

House IX. 

Copper Spear-head 

. (PI. CXX, 9) . . . 

67 

Ivory Plaque .... 

. (PI. CV, 57) ... 

68 

Faience Dog .... 

. (PI. LXXVH, 19) 

65 

Faience Ram .... 

. (PI. LXXVH, 9) . 

66 

Hair-pin Head .... 

. (PI. XCI, 33) . . . 

62 

Shell Gamesman 

. (PI. CXL, 3) . . . 

65 

Steatite Bobbin 

. (PI. CV, 33) . 

63 

Faience Gamesman . 

(PI. CXL. 11) . . . 

65 

Ivory Gamesman 

. (PI. CXL. 13) 

65 

Limestone Cone 

. (PI. CIV, 25) 

66 

Limestone Weight 

. (PI. CV, 6) .... 

56 

Copper Bangle .... 

. (PI. CXXXVI, 98) 

87 

House X. 

Seal . ... 

. (PI. LXXXIX, 360) 

80 

Flint Core .... 

. (PI. CV, 18) . 

54 

Bronze Knife 

. (PI. CXX, 5) . . . 

80 

Painted Jar . 

. (PI. LVIII, 7) . . . 

65 


Level. 

(Ft.) 

- 14-4 

- 12-8 
- 121 

- 11-5 

- 10-5 

- 9-6 

- 91 

- 7'5 

- .'v9 

- 4-8 


-19-8 

- 19-8 

- 19-8 

- 19-4 
-16-6 
-14-6 

- 14-3 
-13-4 

- 13-4 
-12-9 

- no 

- 10-7 
- 10-2 

- 10-3 

- 9-8 

- 9-1 

- 91 

- 8-9 

- 8-0 

- 1 '5 

- 7 5 

- 7-2 

- (r9 

- 6-8 

- 6-7 

- 6-4 

- 6-4 


- 12-2 
- 11-8 

- ll o 

- 10-8 

- 8-5 

- 8-6 

- 8-4 

- 7-3 

- 7-3 

- 6-4 

- 6-4 

- 6-4 


- 11-6 

-11-5 

-no 

- 91 
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Object. 


Plate and No. 

Room. 

Bronze Dancing-girl . 


. (PI. LXXIII, 9-11) 

81 

Glazed Gamesman 


. (PL CXXV, 27) . 

82 

Paste Gamesman 


. (PI. CXL, 17) . . . 

82 

Copper Chisel . 


. (PI. CXXI, 30) . 

8f) 

Offering Stand . 


. (PI. LVII, 31) . 

83 

Agate Gamesman 


. (PI. CXL, 12) . . . 

86 

Male Figurine . 


. (PI. LXXH, 3) . . . 

81 

Shell Head of Bull 


. (PI. LXXIV, 11) . 

85 

Shell Ladle 


. (PI. CV, 21) . 

86 

Pottery Rattle . 


. (PI. CXL, 21) 

85 

Faience Ornament 


. (PI. CXXXVIII, 18) . 

86 

Chalcedony Gamesman 


. (PI. CXL, 10) . . . 

55 

Frag. Faience Vase . 


. (PI. CV , 34) . 

88 

Pottery Dove {() 


. (PI. LXXVir, 3) . 

83 

Shell Ornament 


. (PI. cxxxvr, 70) 

55 

Pottery Gamesman . 


. (PI. CXL, 23) . . . 

.55 


House XI. 


Faience Button 

. (PI. XCT, 30) .... 

75 

Home NIL 

Bone Awl .... 

. (PI. CV, 10) 

93 

Storage Vessel .... 

. (PI. LVH. 43) .... 

94 

Pottery Die .... 

. (PI. CXL, 19) ... . 

94 

Breccia Gamesman . 

. (PI. CXL, 51 .... 

90 

Pottery Toy .... 

. (PI. LXXVIII, 9) . 

90 

Shell Gamesman 

. (PI. CXL, 8) ' . 

92 

Twisted Sealing 

, (PI. XCI, 23, 24) . 

90 

Male Figurine .... 

(PI. LXXIV, 17) . 

90 

Copper Knife .... 

. (PI. CXX, 10) ... . 

92 

Block 9A. 

Pottery Toy .... 

. (PI. LXXXI, 9) . . . . 

67 

Seal ..... 

. (PI. XCVHI, 641) 

75 

Copper Bolt .... 

(PI. CXXXII, 8) . 

75 

Copper Razor .... 

. (PI. CXXVIII, 13) . . . 

75 

Copper Bangle .... 

. (PI. CXXXIX, 24) . . . 

75 

Pottery Bird .... 

. (PI. LXXX, 18) . 

66 

Pottery Gamesman . 

. (PI. CXL, 9) .... 

.50 

Copper Knife or Dagger 

. (PI. CXX, 21) ... 

67 

Shell Spindle-whorl . 

. (PI. CV, 48) 

67 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXXIII, 12) . 

45 

Seal ..... 

. (PI. LXXXVni, 279) . 

75 

Copper Chisel .... 

. (PI. CXXI, 10) . 

80 

Pottery Die .... 

. (PI. CXL, 20) ... . 

68 

Copper Knife or Dagger 

. (PI. CXX 15) .... 

46 

SheU Rod .... 

. (PI. CV, 59) 

46 

Copper Sword .... 

. (PI. CXX, 17) ... . 

53 

Block 10. 

House T . 

Pottery Bird’s Head . 

. (PI. LXXXI, 4) . 

6 

Steatite Ring .... 

. (PI. CXXXIX. 14) . . . 

11 

Copper Drill (?) 

. (PI. CXXXI, 6) .... 

4 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXX\ 1 13) .... 

11 

Copper Bolt .... 

. (PI CXXXI, 25) .... 

5 

Pottery Animal 

. (PI. LX XIX, 7) . ... 

2 


Level. 

(Ft.) 

- 8-6 

- 8-4 

- 8-4 

- 8-4 

- 8-2 
- 8-2 

- 6-7 

- «'6 

- 7'8 

- 7-0 

- (i'o 

- 5’6 

- 5'6 

- 5-2 

- 3 9 

- 1-7 


- 8-4 


- 11-9 

- 101 

- 9-0 

- 7-9 

- 6-9 

- 6-1 

- 5-3 

- 4-4 

- 3-8 


- 20-2 

- 20-0 

-191 

- 18-3 

- 16-6 

- 14-5 

- 123 
-11-3 
-11-3 

- 110 

- O'.) 

- 91 

- 91 

- 7-8 

- 7-4 

- 5-5 


-29 7 
- 22 (» 
-22-3 
-20-7 

- 18 4 

- 18-3 



FUBTHER EXCAVATIONS AT 3I0HENJ0-DAB0. 

Object. Plate and No. Room. 


Silver Castings . 

. (PI. CXXXII, 22, 32) . 

2 

er 

Frag, of Alabaster Bowls . 

. (PI. CXLIII, 3. 4) . . . 

5 

Alabaster Vessel 

. (PI. CXLIII, 11) .... 

5 

Copper Awl 

. (PI. CXXXI, 11) .... 

2 

Faience Monkey 

. (PI. LXXX, 3) . . . . 

5 

Chalcedony Gamesman 

. (PI. CXLII, 53) . 

4 

Condiment Dish 

. (PI. LXVI, 12) . 

2 

Ivory Gamesman 

. (PI. CXL. 25) .... 

4 

Pottery Bird 

. (PI. LXXVII, 6) .... 

3 

Copper Chisel . 

. (PI. CXXIV, 20) .... 

8 

House II. 

Copper Knife . 

. (PI. CXXXIII, 11) 

20 

Copper Jar-cover 

. (PI. CXXIV, 28) ... 

26 

House III. 

Storage Jar 

. (PI. LXIII, 14) . 

58 

Perforated Vessel 

. (PI. LXII, 29) ... . 

63 

Alabaster Wavy-ring . 

. (PI. CIX, 39) ... . 

67 

Limestone Weight 

. (PI. CXI, 73) ... . 

67 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXXIII, 3) . . . . 

64 

Copper Bangle . 

. (PI. CXL, 53) ... . 

64 


House I F. 


Offering Stand .... 

. (PI. LX, 7) 

75 

Bone Awl .... 

. (PI. CIX, 9) 

71 

Copper Needle .... 

. (PI. CXXXIII, 9) . 

82 

Pottery Whorl .... 

. (PI. CIX, 52) ... . 

73 

Storage Vessel .... 

. (PI. LVIII, 12) . 

87 

Faience Ornament 

. (PI. CXL, 38) ... . 

78 

Pottery Goose (?) 

. (PI. LXXVII, 10) ... 

73 

Seal . . . . • 

. (PI. LXXXVIII, 278) . 

73 

Copper Awl .... 

. (PI. CXXI, 8) . . . . 

72 

Faience Gamesman . 

. (PI. CXL, 16) ... . 

70 

Faience Button 

. (PI. XCI,32) .... 

70 

Copper Knife .... 

. (PI. CXXIII, 4) . . . . 

70 

Block lOA. 

Saddle Quern .... 

. (PI. CIX, 36) ... . 

5 

Pottery Ball .... 

. (PI. CXLII, 76) . 

7 

Male Figurine .... 

. (PI. LXXVI, 16) . 

7 

Block 11. 

House III. 

Female Figurine 

. (PI. LXXn, 20) .... 

25 

Flooring or Roof Plaster 

. (PI. CVIII, 17) ... . 

34 

Alabaster Gamesman 

. (PI. CXI, 88) ... . 

25 

Faience Pin-head 

. (PI. C, 9) 

27 

Copper or Bronze Hair-pin 

. (PI. C, 7) 

27 

Mace-head .... 

. (PI. CX, 36) .... 

41 

Pottery Bulla .... 

. (PI. CXLII, 1) . 

34 

Chert Burnisher 

. (PI. CT, 17) 

29 

Shell Ball .... 

. (PI. CXL, 30) ... . 

29 

Block 12. 

House I. 

Bronze Chisel .... 

. (PI. CXXXIII. 4) . 

11 

Copper Point .... 

. (PI. CXXXI, 19) .... 

11 


Level. 

(Ft.) 

- 17-8 

- 16-0 

- 15-4 

- 13-9 

- 12-6 
-12-3 
- 12-0 
-11-3 

- 10-9 

- 8-3 


- 16-5 

- 8-9 


-18-8 
-18-2 
- 16-8 

- 13-5 

- 9-7 

- 5-7 


-23-9 

-18-2 

- 15-5 
-13-6 

- 11-7 

- 10-7 
-10-5 

- 9-5 

- 7-3 

- 6-6 

- 5‘0 

- 4-9 


-21-7 

- 17-3 

- 17-0 


- 20-2 
-18-3 
-18-2 
-17-8 
-170 
-17-6 
-15-3 
-10-9 
- 7-9 


-201 

-21-4 
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Object. 


Copper Point 
Copper Bolt 
Bronze Bolt 
Silver Seal 
Pottery Dove . 
Bronze (i) Dog 
Bronze Hook 
Copper Chisel . 
Pottery Group . 
Mortar 


House V. 

Copper Arrow-head 
Ivory Fish 
Agate Marble . 

Part of Alabaster Vessel 
Shell BuU’s Head 
Copper Axe 
Bone Awl 
Copper Sickle ( ? ) 

Copper Casting 
Male Figurine . 
Mace-head 
Faience Gamesman 
Seal 

Copper Chisel . 


Block 12A. 

House I. 

Copper Axe 
Copper Mass 
Portion of Copper Ingot 
Copper Spear-head 
Bronze Axe 
Bronze Axe 
Copper Axe 
Copper Spear-head 
Bronze Ingot 
Copper Casting 
Bronze Chisel-tang 
Broken Copper Ingot 
Copper Chisel . 

Male Figurine . 

House II. 

Marble Seal 
Copper Axe 
Pottery Animal 


Plate and Xo. 

(PI. CXXVIII, 8) . 



Boom. 

11 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

-210 

(PL CXXXI, 24) . 



11 

-210 

(PL CXXXI, 26) . 



11 

-210 

(PL XCVI, 520) . 



4 

-15-4 

(PL LXXX, 27) . 



11 

- 13-2 

(PL LXXVII, 16) 



11 

-11-9 

(PI. CXXI, 4.3) . 



11 

-11-9 

(PI. CXXIV, 25) . 



11 

- no 

(PL LIX, 29, 30) . 



1 

- 7-8 

(PL CIV, 24) 



10 

- 7-2 

(PL CXXXII, 29) 



100 

-221 

(PL CXLIII, 34) . 



95 

-201 

(PL CXLII, 77) . 



93 

- 18-5 

(PL CXLII, 50) . 



97 

-17-6 

(PL LXXIX, 28) . 



97 

-17 1 

(PL CXXVII, 3) . 



97 

-15-4 

(PL CIX, 7) . 



96 

- 13-2 

(PL CXXXI, 14) . 



96 

-12-6 

(PL CXXXIII, 15) 



96 

-12-6 

(PL LXXIIT, 1) . 



95 

-11-7 

(PL CIV, 2, 4) . 



96 

-111 

(PL CXL, 26) 



96 

- 10-9 

(PL LXXXVIII, 280) . 



95 

- 9-7 

(PL CXXI, 23) . 



90 

- 8-6 

(PL CXXVI, 4) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXXII, 34) 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXXII, 35) 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXVII, 1) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXVI, 5) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXVII, 2) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXVI, 3) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXXI, 39) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXXII, 33) 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXXI, 30) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXVI, 2) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXXI, 32) . 



15 

-24-4 

(PL CXXX, 15) . 



17 

-21-9 

(PL LXXV, 11) , 



17 

-20-5 

(PL XCV, 479) . 



21 

-14-3 

(PI, CXX, 29) 

, 


22 

- 8-6 

(PI. LXXVIII, 11) 

. 


21 

- 8-0 



Chapter VI. 


DK AREA, G SECTION, NORTHERN PORTION. 

The excavation of the Northern Portion of the DK Area (G Section) was 
commenced early in November, 1930, and was discontinued owing to the onset 
of the hot weather in the middle of March, 1931. It was intended to resume 
excavations here in the following season, but owing to financial difficulties this 
proved to be impossible. 

This portion is bounded on the north by the slope of the mound which, how- 
ever, we did not reach (PI. I). On the south the important thoroughfare Central 
Street affords a definite boundary, and the still wider First Street on the east. 
The western part of the mound slopes more or less gradually to the level of the 
plain, and in this direction a considerable amount of clearance was done. 

Save here and there where it seemed advisable to explore foundations, no 
clearance was done below the ground-level of the Late II Phase. None the less, 
as the following pages will show, we have obtained ample proof that in this part 
of the mound were situated buildings as important as any hitherto discovered 
at Mohenjo-daro. It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that lack of 
funds has prevented — we hope only for the present — further examination of 
what must have been a very important quarter of Mohenjo-daro. 

Our comparatively brief period of work here was amply rewarded by many 
important finds, chief Wong which are three hoards of copper and bronze, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the shell scale illustrated in Pis. CVI, 30 ; CXXV, 1. 
The latter is of outstanding importance as it links up a system of measurement 
used in mediaeval Europe and elsewhere with ancient India. 

Blocks 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 29 (Pis. X, a, e-h ; XI, a-d ; XII, b, e; XIII ; XIV). 

The houses in Blocks 13-17 and 29 mostly date from the Late Ib or la 
Phases. They stand at various levels, those in Blocks 13 and 29 being consider- 
ably lower than the others. The majority of the houses in Block 14 and the 
southern portions of Blocks 15 and 16 were built on rubble ; there seem to 
be no older walls below. Taking into account also the lack of alignment with 
each other of many of these houses, which is especially noticeable in Blocks 13, 14 
and the southern part of Block 15, it seems likely that thej" were built on made 
ground in an attempt to house the growing popidation of the city. The very 
irregular alignment of the lane between Blocks 14 and 15 is markedly at variance 
with the careful town-planning of the earlier periods of the city ; it betokens 
progressive deterioration not only in the art of building but in the adminstra- 
tion of the city also. 

Three of the houses on the western side of this lane and two on the eastern 
side are curioixsly arranged in serrated fashion, as one sees in the lower quarters 
of Alexandria in Egypt to-day, so that it would have been possible to look along 
the street from small upper windows in the end walls, assuming, of course, that 
the upper storeys overhung the street (Pi. XIII, C). 

( 142 ) 
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As the doorways and rooms are so well preserved in these blocks, though 
the houses in general are poorly built, a detailed description of them in addition 
to the plans would be superfluous and only points of especial interest need be 
noted. 


Block 29 {PI. XIII, C). 

Of the two houses of this block, the southern one (I) is practically complete, 
but little remains of the small house (II) to the north. No pavements have 
survived, but the door-sills are an average level of 6-8 ft. below datum — the 
Late II level in the older parts of the mound. Owing to the poorness of the 
masonry, however, we must regard these two houses as of Late Ib or even Late la 
date, but erected on lower ground, as suggested above. 

Block 13 {Pis. XIII; XIV). 

There seem to have been three houses in this block, but owing to its close 
proximity to a water-cut ravine due to the debouching of Central Street into the 
plain. House I has almost (Usappeared. These three houses also stood on slightly 
lower ground, and though their doorways are at the average level —8-9 ft, they 
must be regarded as of Late Ib date, possibly re-used in Late la times, rather 
than dated to the Late III or even the Late II Phase. 

A well-preserved staircase in House 11, 2 ft. 4 ins. wide, still has seven 
treads, each 7-5 ins. wide by 9-5 ins. high (PI. XIII, C). Whether this stairway 
led to an upper storey or to the roof, it is now impossible to say. A wall that 
partially blocks it on the east is probably of Late la date. This house was 
entered from the west by a doorway. 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, from which a corridor (4) 
leads along the southern side of the house and then turns northwards into the 
courtyardC?) 9- 

House III is so badly damaged that its arrangement is difficult to determine, 
but the remains of thick walls suggest that its foundations rested on masonry of 
the Late II Phase. 

Block 14 {Pis. X; a, e, f; XII, h; XIII: XIV). 

Block 14 comprises four houses, three of which are more or less complete with 
their door-sills of Late Ib date all practicallv at the same level, namelv, — 3-3 ft. 
(PI. XIII, C). 

House I has, however, mostly disappeared for the same reason as House I of 
Block 13. Its well, which is 2 ft. 10 ins. in diameter inside, is very roughly lined, 
the broken top of the steening being now 8 ft. below datum. As the portion of 
the steening above ground is exceptionally poorly built, it must be attributed to 
the Late la Phase. A strip of paving west of this well at the level — 7-6 ft. is 
presumably of the same date. 

/T 31 period also may be assigned a privy in room 18 of House III 

(PI. XII, b). This was entered in Late Ib times by means of a doorway 2 ft. 

9 ms. wide ; but in the Late la Phase, owing to the rise of the floor-level of 
the house, a stairway, 1 ft. 11 ins. wide, with treads 6-5 ins. broad and 9 ins. 
nigh, was set in the earlier doorway to keep the privy still in use (PI. XIII, A 
C). The floor of this office is 2-8 ft. below datum at the east with a drop of 3 
ms. towards the west. The water used to wash it down ran away through a small 
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aperture, about one inch wide, in the north-west corner of the room. A chute, 
10 ins. in width, set in the middle of the western wall of this little office was 
partially roofed over with an exceptionally large brick. This latrine when perfect 
must have been very similar in appearance to one in room 15 of House III, 
Block 23 (PI. XXII, 1), of which there is a photograph below that of the one 
just described. 

At the western side of room 19 of House III at a depth of 4*8 ft. below 
datum, the finest assemblage of copper and bronze tools and other objects 
(Group A) that has been found at Mohenjo-daro lay buried closely packed 
together at about the sill-level of a blocked-up doorway. This room is seen on 
the right hand side of the photograph a in PI. X, and a close-up of the group in 
PI. X, e, f. After these objects (forty in number) were cleaned and separated, 
they were both drawn and photographed (Pis. LXXIV, 18, 19 ; CXIII ; CXIV ; 
CXV, 1-9 ; CXVIII, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13-17, 19-21). They can definitely be 
dated to the Late Ib Phase as are two other groups, shortly to be mentioned, that 
were found in Block 15. 

Block 15 . {Pis. X, g, h ; XI, a, b; XII, e; XIII ; XIY). 

This long block consists of a single row of houses bounded on the east by 
West Street and on the west by a lane that is properly aligned only at its 
northern end, where it is 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, and gradually becomes wider and 
more irregular towards the south. This lack of proper ahgnment is perhaps 
due to the builders of the houses at the southern end of this block having no 
ancient walls to guide them for a distance of 95 ft. from Central Street. In fact, 
they built on rubble, any earlier masonry that may have existed having either 
been swept away by the floods that terminated the Late III Phase, or removed 
by brick-robbers. 

The photographs a and b in PI. XI show clearly how the houses of this 
block were drained into West Street during the Late II and following phases. 

House I, whose south-eastern corner is seen in these two photographs, is sadly 
damaged. A small well (PL XII, e), 2 ft. 5 ins. in diameter inside, is surrounded 
by a neatly laid pavement, two courses thick, at the level 7 • 3 ft. below datum, 
which, therefore, dates from the Late II Phase. The bricks in the remarkably 
well-preserved coping are wedge-shaped and measure 11- lx5-5-4x2-15 ins., 
and the doorway in the northern wall of the well-room is 3 ft. 4 ins. wide. As 
the photograph shows, the western wall of the well-room was at some unknown 
period removed by brick-thieves, so that we shall never know whether there was 
a second doorway here or not. At this phase, the waste water escaped from the 
pavement of the well-room into a small bricklined pit, and thence through two 
small channels into the main drain of Central Street. 

In the Late Ib Phase, when the ground-level had risen, a flight of steps was 
built to lead down into the well-room, a procedure that we have seen was adopted 
in another part of the DK Area.^ The top of this stairway is now 4-1 ft. below 
datum. The pavement of this phase was drained towards the east into a chan- 
nel in West Street (PI. XI, a). 

In House IV, a block of masonry on the inside of the eastern wall of the 
room or courtyard 15, 16 is probably the filling of a doorway of the Late II Phase. 


^ The well-room in Block 8A. 
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Only one jamb of this door is visible on the outside ; the other was probalily 
bonded in during the Late Ib Phase when repairs were made in the wall to the 
north of it. Another doorway of Late II date, 4 ft. wide, in the western wall 
of room 17 was also blocked up and surmounted by later brickwork in the 
subsequent phases. The arrangement of this house during the Late II Phase 
unfortunately cannot be exactly determined without further clearance, but it 
appears to have been altered considerably in the Late Ib and la Phases 
(PI. XIII). 

There appears to have been an entrance, 3 ft. 9 ins. wide, into House V from 
the west through room 25, but this too was apparently blocked up in the Late la 
Phase, when the house was entered from the east. This door is, therefore, not 
shown in PI. XIII, A. 

There is no trace left of the entrance to House VI in the Late II Phase 
(PI. XIII, C) ; but that this house was subdivided into two parts in the Late 
la Phase is shown by the existence of two doorways from West Street at that 
time (PI. XIII, A), The southern and larger of these doorways appears to have 
been in use in the Late II Phase, but the repairs made subsequently make this 
uncertain ; this door is, therefore, not shown in the Late II plan. 

In room, or perhaps court, 28 of this house were found two hoards of 
bronze and copper vessels and other objects. One of them (Group B), shown in 
situ in PI. X, g, lay below a bin-hke erection in the north-eastern corner at a 
depth of 5-7 ft. below datum. A little to the west of it, a larger hoard (Group 
C) at the level — 7 - 1 ft. comprised a number of tools and vessels (PI. X, h). Both 
these hoards are fully described and illustrated in Chapter XIII. ^ From the fact 
that Group B lay just beneath and close to a part of the wall that had obviously 
been raised, we must assign it to the Late Ib Phase, and the companion hoard 
also. 


If room 28 was a courtyard, as seems likely, the people who buried these 
hoards showed a certain amount of acumen in choosing this j^osition. When 
they left their house, obviously with the intention of returning, it was hardly 
likely that any trespassers who might have surmised that objects of value had 
been left behind would search the court for valuables ; the living-rooms would 
have been much more likely to engage their attention. 

Block 16 {Pis. Kill ; XIV). 

Block 16 is bounded on the north by an alley, 4 ft. 8 ins. wide, and on 
the east by a rather narrower one. Its western boundary is uncertain owing 
to the denudation which took place here, but there was certainly once another 
house (House I), of which only a few isolated walls remain. In the south- 
eastern corner of the irregular enclosure (11) between this group of houses and 
Block 14, there is a well, 3 ft. 3 ins. in diameter inside, which seems to have 
been in public use until at least the end of the Late Ib Phase. The broken top 
of its 10 ins. thick steening is very irregular and it had been shored up with 
masonry on the eastern side. This enclosure seems to have been annexed in the 
Late la Phase by someone who built a four-roomed house upon it (PI. XIII, A) 

^ Pis. CXV, 10-16 ; CX\T ; CXMI, 1-4 ; CXXXV. 
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In the Late Ib Phase (PI. XIII, C), rooms 12-14 seem to have formed part 
of the courtyard of House II, but in the Late la Phase they were cut oft" from it 
by a thin partition wall that rests on rubble. In this phase they were entered 
direct from the lane to the east by a door whose sill, like those of the doors in the 
two cross-walls, was some 3-3 ft. below datum. The other doorways of this 
house, and also those of House III, are of Late Ib date, ranging between 4-5 and 
5 ft. below datum. lYhen these two houses were re-used in the succeeding phase, 
rooms 15 and 18 of House II were thrown into the courtyard 17. 19 to comj)en- 
sate for the cutting-off the southern portion (PI. XIII, A). 

A small edged pavement in the south-eastern corner of room 18 at the level 

— 4-4 ft. was of Late Ib date. It communicated through a small aperture in the 
wall with the lane outside, where there was probably a drain, and its purpose 
is obvious from the thin wall that screened it from people entering the house 
(PI. XIII, C). 

Block 17 {Pis. XI, C, d; XIII; XIV; XXII, 8). 

House I of this block is situated on lower ground than, and seems never to 
have had any connection with House II, the apparent doorways in the plan (PI. 
XIII, C) being in reality breaks in the wall. AU the doorways, except the one 
from the courtyard 4 into room 8, are an average level of — 8-6 ft., the deviation 
from this figure being practically negligible. The doorway excepted is at the 
level — 7-4 ft. and may have been made in the Late la Phase.^ In the southern 
half of room 8 there is a well-laid pavement of two courses of brick at the level 

- 7-4 ft. 

The three doorways in House II vary in level from -6-1 to - 6 • 9 ft. and 
average 3 ft. 4 ins. wide. There seems also to have been a doorway leading into 
room 17 from the main portion of the house, but, beyond this room still further 
excavation requires to be done. A smaller pavement at the southern end of the 
corridor-like aprtment 10 is 6*8 ft. below datum, and a rectangular pillar, 
4 X 3 ft. in section, shows that at least a portion of this corridor was roofed. 

The masonry of four of the walls of 1, 12 and 17 is unique in character 
Ranging from 1 ft. 8 ins. to 2 ft. 4 ins. in thickness, they are built of odd-sized 
fragments of brick alternating with courses of equal thickness of a mixture of 
mud and potsherds of small size (PI. XXII, 8). The effect is quite ornamental 
The foundation levels of these walls show them to be of Late la date, or possiblv 
even later."- ’ ' 

House III which is separated from Block 16 by a lane, 4 ft. 8 ins wide is 
rectangular in shape with a range of small rooms at either end of a central court- 
yard. Its interior walls mostly rest on rubble and are all very much patched 
up. In the Late II Phase (PI. XIII, C) the house was entered from the lane 
by a doorway 4 ft. wide, leading into room 26. This door was blocked up in 
the Late Ib Phase and an entrance substituted for it bv wav of room 1 8 TrT 
Late la Phase (PI. XIII, A), however, the new owner of the house made another 
doorway into room 26, the same width as the earlier one but sli^htlv further to 
the east. ^ 


T. .u reason as in the case of Blocks 12. 13 and 14, House I is more probably of Late 

Ib than of Late II date. This is also indicated by the coarseness of the masonry. 

2 There i.s a small patch of similar masonry high up in the northern waU of Lona Lane that 
separates Block 11 from Block lOA in the Southern Portion of our excavations. 
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Building IV presents a most interesting problem. As is seen in PL XIII, 
C, the walls of the Late II Phase were very thick, and no traces of doorways 
remained either inside or out, perhaps owing to brick-robbing and subsequent 
rebuilding ; the remains of these walls reach an average level of 4 • 3 ft. below 
datum. On them other walls were built with the sills of the well-made doorways 
an average of 1 • 1 ft. below datum (PI. XIII, A). These doors probably date 
from the Late la Phase, though for reasons to be given later there is still some 
doubt as to this dating. 

The outside dimensions of this building are 41 ft. 6 ins. long, X.-S., by 23 ft. 
4 ins. wide, not including rooms 42 and 43 to the north which seem to be part of 
an annexe to the original building.^ There is the usual batter on the three free 
sides of the building. Between it and House III there is a space, 1 ft. 8 ins. wide, 
which shows that in the earliest phase of this building, at least, there was no 
connection between the two. In this narrow space there seems to have been a 
flight of steps, but they are so badly damaged that further examination is needed 
finally to settle the point. 

The siU of a small doorway in the western wall of the building, which leads 
into room 33 from the top of this apparent stairway, is only 1-4 ft. below datum. 
Just inside it to the right as one enters (PI. XIII, A) is a remarkably steej) stairway, 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide, with very narrow treads, 11 ins. high and 7 ins. broad. This 
stairway would have been most awkward for domestic purposes, and it strongly 
suggests the ascent to a watch-tower. The floor of the room (34) to which this 
stair-case leads is 0-86 ft, above datum, and it must have been paved, as a broad 
chute, 1 ft. 6 ins. wide, served to drain it into the nai’row passage to the west. 
Another paved floor (35) to the east of it served as a privy and bathroom com- 
bined, the former, as was usual, being built in the thickness of the southern wall 
with a vertical chute below. The ablution place, slightly lower and 2 • 7 ft. below 
datum, was drained by a sloping chute, immediately to the east of the vertical 
chute. 

Room 42, as already mentioned, has a well-preserved pavement, 9 ft. 3 ins. 
long by 6 ft. 2 ins. wide, with an edging 2-5 ins. wide and high all round it at 
the very high level 0-22 ft. above datum (PI. XIII, A). The bricks of which it 
is made, 9-6 by 5 by 2 ins. in size, were very carefully laid in three courses, and 
the surface is almost polished by friction and has a pronounced reddish-brown 
patina, as described on p. 166. Even the bricks of the two lower courses were 
most carefully dressed and rubbed down, which is very remarkable in this phase 
of the city’s decadence. The eastern wall of this room is partially destroyed, 
but the water used to wash the pavement down, and possibly rain from the roof 
also, ran away through a large sloping chute, 1 ft. 10 ins. wide, in the thickness 
of the wall. Immediately to the south of this chute there is an open vertical 
channel, 9-5 ins. wide and 1 ft. 3 ins. deejj, which probably drained a privy 
set in the thickness of the wall. The floor of this vertical chute is 5 ft. 1 in. below 
the level of the pavement of room 42 (PI. XI, c, d, right hand side in each). 
Although owing to the high level of this building the walls of room 42 are badly 
damaged, the southern wall still stands 4 ft. 5 ins. high in places. 


^ The pavements of both these rooms are at a very liiirh level and certainly seem to be later 
additions. 


21 A 
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The pavement in room 43 measures 7 ft. 2 ins. long by 3 ft. 3 ins. wide and 
has an edging, 3 ins. high, all round it. Sawn bricks, 8-9 X 4-5 x 2 ins. in size, 
were used in its construction and rest on a layer, 2 ft. 2 ins. thick, of nodular refuse 
which probably came from the near-by brick-field outside the northern entrance 
of the city (First Street). This in turn rested on a layer, 3 ft. 6 ins. thick, of 
broken brick and rubble above the remains of a considerably older wall. This 
pavement is 0*72 ft. above datum. 

These two rooms and the walls at a slightly lower level to the south of them 
can hardly date from the Late la Phase, despite their high level. The work- 
manship is much too good, and I am inclined to attribute this building — and 
especially the pavements— to the Late II, and certainly not later than the Late 
Ib Phase. 

To the north-west of this building there is a heavy mass of brickwork based 
on rubble with a top layer of nodular refuse, like that beneath the pavement of 
room 43. 


AH the evidence that we have been able to gather pending further excavation 
suggests that the original building on this site was very lofty and substantial, 
with its rooms at a considerably higher level than those of the houses around. 
Its proximity to the outside of the city may have led its owner to raise a com- 
manding structure, either for fear of floods or that it might catch every available 
breeze, a great consideration in the heat of the summer months. Or it may 
have been a watch-tower, which in such a situation would have commanded the 
down-river approach to the city^ as well as two important entrances, namely 
the gateways of First and Central Streets. The substantial nature of the walls 
and the very careful laying of the pavements certainly suggest a building intend- 
ed for official rather than private use. 

Between these blocks and the rest of the Northern Portion of the DK Area 
the important thoroughfare, West Street, runs well-nigh due north to south to 
debouch into Central Street, beyond which it does not go. This street is fullv 
described in Chapter III. 


Blocks 18 and 19 


{Pis. X, c,d; XI, a~e; XII, /,- XIII ; XIV). 


+V. Northern Portion of the DK Area is 

the great building (Bis 18 and 19), one of whose massive walls forms the eastern 
side of West Street. This building was partially cleared during the season 1930-31, 
intended to resume work on it the following season. It is to be hoped 
that the excavation of it will one day be resumed. ^ 

The continuity and approximately identical thickness of their western 
walls together with the thmness of the party-waU between these two blocks make 
d yll.mgh certain that hey were a single building, of which Block 18 was built 
first and was subsequently enlarged by the addition of Block 19 The excava 
tion of the Late I and II strata of the latter has yet to be 

northern and eastern portions he eery close to the slope of the mound I do not 
anticipate that it wiU be possible to complete the plam Deepercleamnce mav 
however, reveal the foundations of other walls not as yet indicated in PI. XIlT, £ 

^ I am presuming that the river ran close beside the city, a point which is discussed elsewhere. 
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The very large size of this building is remarkable. If the north-western 
corner of room 12 in Block 19 be taken as the comer of the building — the wall 
beyond this point is comparatively thin and not bonded into the thick wall 
to the south of it — the whole great structure is 242 ft. 6 ins. in length.^ The 
western wall of Block 18 alone is some 177 ft. long. The frontage on Central 
Street is 111 ft. in length, and the northern end of Block 18 wider still, namely 
114 ft. 6 ins. Block 18 alone, then, is larger than the Great Bath building,- which 
measures 179 ft. long by an average of 106 ft. in width. 

It will be noticed that the lay-out is not strictly accurate, but it was probably 
made to accord with the slight divergence of West and First Streets from each 
other towards the north. These streets may have existed from a considerably 
earlier period. 

The western wall which in places stands some 8 ft. above the level to which 
it has been cleared is the best preserved, and it is as much as 5 ft. 9 ins. in thick- 
ness as against the 4 ft. 6 ins. of the outer walls of the Great Bath building. The 
other outer walls are somewhat thinner, that along Central Street being 5 ft. 
wide, and the remaining two an average of 3 ft. 9 ins. They are, moreover, so 
badly damaged by the toll taken of them to provide bricks for other buildings 
that aU traces of doorways on these sides have disappeared. The comparative 
thinness of the eastern and northern walls is perhaps due to the presence of other 
large buildings, in being or to be erected, close against them. The space between 
Block 18 and Blocks 21-23, which is 2 ft. wide at the Late II level, is much 
too small to admit of its having been used as a passage -w'ay ; indeed, if it w^ere 
cleared further down it would be still narrower, owing to the batter of the walls 
on either side. 

It has already been mentioned that no doorw'ays have yet been found, save 
one in the western wall to room 96, which is 4 ft. 10 ins. wide on the outside and 
dates from the Late II Phase. This door was closed in the Late Ib Phase, and 
later still a drain was laid across the top of the blocking (PI. XIII, A), presum- 
ably in Late la times. This can never have been the main door of so large a 
building, especially as it did not exist in the Late III Phase f we must therefore 
look elsewhere. The southern facade is so badly wrecked that a door or doors 
might be postulated anywhere along its length (PI. X, c, left hand side). A mass 
of tumbled bricks, however, very close to the south-east corner and in alignment 
with the remains of the ruined wall looks to me the most probable position. The 
close proximity of other buildings to the eastern wall does not admit, I think, 
of the possibility of an entrance being found there ; and at the north further 
excavation will have to be made before the position of the doorway or doorways 
can be determined ; though there must have been some means of communica- 
tion between Blocks 18 and 19, if the latter was, as it appears to have been, an 
annexe to the former. 

This great building seems to have been erected on a mud-brick platform, 
and this material was also used in many places to fill in the foundations. Many 
of the thicker walls go down below the level to which we have excavated, and I 
am inclined to think that the original building will prove to date from the 

^ I am of the opinion that deeper excavation will show the building to extend even beyond this 
point. 

^Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 131-145, pi. XXII. 

® There is, of course, the pos.sibility that repairs have entirely concealed an earlier doorway here. 
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Intermediate Period. It was probably restored and perhaps altered in the Late III 
Phase, and again in Late II days, after which time it fell into disuse and poorly 
built houses that still obscure its design were built among its ruins. Support 
is given to the Intermediate dating of the original building by the presence of 
the long deep drain in West Street which doubtless served it (PI. XIII, B). Its 
channel which is 6 ins. wide by 3 ft. deep certainly dates from the Intermediate 
I Phase ; and I have already suggested in describing West Street (pp. 34-5) that 
the sides of this drain were raised in the Late III Phase in order to keep it in use, 
but that later it w’as replaced by two drains at a higher and more convenient 
level. 


The building had its own well, 5 ft. 5 ins. in diameter, in the north-east corner, 
and as there are no signs of any entrance to it from outside, its use seems to have 
been reserved for the big building alone. As is seen in Pis. XI, e; XII, f, the 
steening and the surrounding pavement were raised from time to time to keep 
this well in use ; indeed, two pavements at the levels 2 ft. and 0-1 ft. below datum 
respectively are evidently those of the Late Ib and la Phases. It should be noted 
that in the absence of the attentions of brick-robbers the thickness of the w^alls 
adjacent to this well led to the preservation of this part of the building after the 
Late III Phase ; which accounts for the unusually high levels of the pavements 
of Late Ib and la days. Xor is tbere any doubt that further clearance will 
reveal other pavements below^ The addition to the steening in the Late la 
Phase is built of the usual wedge-shai^ed bricks, 10-7 X 5 - 5 -4 x 2-5 ins. in 
size. 


At the northern end of Block 18 a long corridor, 4 ft. wide, iDrobably gave 
access to the annexe from the main building, though the positions of the doorways 
on either side of the corridor cannot be determined. This corridor, however, 
seems not to have communicated with the well-room, for a cross-w^all towards 
its eastern end is too high for there ever to have been a doorway throimh it except 
perhaps in the Late la Phase. r 

A row^ of small cells just inside the western wall seem to have been doorless, 
in the Late II Phase at any rate, and presumably earlier. The footino- at the 
base of the inner and party-walls of some of them, at an averat^e levef of 6-7 
ft. below datum, is presumably due to the greater thickness of the walls of the 
Late III Phase. These cells were probably fdled up with mud-brick, as were 
simdar cells m the Great Bath building, to form a platform for some as vet un- 
known purpose. To the west of ceUs 62, 64 and 65, the great wall shows definite 
evidence of having been raised, for the somewhat roughly laid masonry above 
the level - 3 - 1 ft. projects slightly beyond the finer masonry below. 

• of this very important building is carried further, there 

is little else of interest to record about it. A wall, only one brick thick, of Late 
Ib date (PI. XIII, C) between two small rectangular piers in room 53 54 is 

o^sTrScPerr^ '"'^P^^^’^ted by rows 

In room 106 near the well-room, there were the remains of a pavement 3 ft. 
4 ins. square, of Late Ib date which sloped towards a rectangular aperture 3 iirs 
high in Its south-western corner. This pavement was carefully ed^ed on the 
two free sides. ® 


^ For very similar brickwork, see 
also pi. XXIli, 7, of this book. 


Mohevjo-chtro and the Indus Civilization, p], LXXVII, .3 ; 
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Pending further excavation it would be idle to speculate as to the use of 
this building. Though larger than the Great Bath building near the Stupa, it 
seems not to have been a second public bath, for the thick walls in its interior 
show that there was no cavity in its centre. We must, therefore, await the solu- 
tion of the problems raised by the partial clearance of this interesting building 
until at some future date the excavation of Mohenjo-daro is resumed. 

Block 20 {PI. XIII). 

The uppermost strata of Block 20, which alone have been cleared, had been 
so nearly destroyed by brick-robbing and by the hand of time that nothing remains 
in them of interest. As far as we can see, this block was built on mud-brick 
foundations ; but, none the less, a great deal of subsidence took place which even 
effected the northern wall of Block 18. Indeed, this northernmost portion of 
the DK mound would have been more directly affected by floods than any other 
part of the city. For we are justified in presuming that if a wall existed round the 
north of the city, it would have been situated not far beyond, with a gate just 
where First Street debouches into the plain. The brick-field which lies only a 
few yards beyond on the one side and the public refuse-heap on the other would 
both naturally have been relegated beyond the limits of the city. 

It is possible that further excavation will show that prior to the evacuation 
of the city at the end of the Late III Phase, Block 19 extended over the site later 
occupied by Block 20 and that the thick masonry of the earlier phases had been 
removed by brick-robbers. The later masonry that is now exposed to view is 
mostly of indifferent workmanship and had been frequently repaired. 

Of House I (PI. XIII) several of the partition walls have disappeared. House 
II is in not much better case. There appears to have been a third dwelling house 
(House III) to the east of House I — unless this group of rooms should be regarded 
as a part of either House I or II — which was entered from aii alley-way (11). 
This entrance to room 16, which is the usual 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, is 5-4 ft. below datum 
and therefore of Late Ib date. The various pavements in these little dwelling- 
houses range from 4 • 2 to 3 • 2 ft. below datum and date from the Late la Phase. 

Whenever the work at Mohenjo-daro may be resumed, there is still room for 
further excavation to the north of this block before the slope of the mound is 
reached. 

Block 21 {Pis. XIII ; XXII, 2). 

This block comprises at least two houses and, north of them, an open space, 
apparently courtyards, of which fragments of masonry may represent the walls. 

House I may have been merely an annexe to House II, but its walls are so 
far destroyed that it is impossible to determine the positions of the doorways of 
the later occupations. 

In the Late Ib Phase (PI. XIII, C), House II was entered from Central Street 
by a doorway,^ 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, into an entrance vestibule (12). In the next 
phase (Late la), this house was reoccuijied without much alteration, save that 
the door between rooms 4 and 12 was blocked up (PI. XIII, C). Probablv a new 
siU was made at the higher level required, though denudation has removed all 
trace of it. Beneath this blocked-up doorway we came upon an older wall of the 
Late II Phase at the level — 6-9 ft. 


^ Level of door-sill, — 4-9 ft. 
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From room (4) a doorway, 4 ft. wide, with its sill at the level 4'3 ft., led 
into the rest of the house. The other doorways that have been cleared all belong 
to this same phase ; but there are likely to be others of Late II date below ; a shaft 
dug in room 16 shows that its doorway existed as far down as 8‘6 ft. below datum, 
below which yet other sills will probably be found. It seems improbable that 
this house was entered directly from Central Street in the Late III and II 
Phases, as at those times— and especially in Late III days — it w'as evidently 
considered preferable that a private house should be entered from a side lane. In 
actual fact, there is a blocked-up door in the northern wall of this house, whose 
sill is 7 • 7 ft. below datum and, therefore, of Late II date. As, however, another 
wall which masks the southern face of the north waU of the house needs further 
examination, we must for the present leave the purpose of both this doorway 
and the masking wall an open question. 

Though the cesspit in Central Street outside room 4 of this house dates from 
the Late II Phase, three badly damaged walls still stand nearly 3 ft. high. This 
pit is 2 ft. 5 ins. wide, but its length — now some 5 ft. 7 ins. — cannot be determined 
as its western wall has been entirely destroyed. The paved floor at the level 
— 8-2 ft. is tolerably well preserved. When this cesspit fell into disuse, a small 
drain with a channel only 4 • 5 ins. wide was laid along the top of its eastern wall 
and then ran in a curve across the street into the cesspit outside Block 8A. This 
drain was used both in the Late Ib and la Phases, for when the need arose a chute 
was made to carry drainage down into the horizontal channel of the Late Ib 
occupation from a rectangular aperture, 8 ins. high by 4 ins. wide, in the wall 
above. 

House III also was entered from Central Street in the Late Ib Phase by a 
doorway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, whose sill is 5-3 ft. below datum. This entrance was 
blocked up in the Late la Phase and a doorway, 3 ft. 7 ins. wide, was made some 
2 ft. above it. There are several small drainage chutes in the wall at this same 
level to the east of this door. The sills of three of the doorways inside this house 
are of Late II date ; they average 6-5 ft. below datum. The door between rooms 
18 and 21, however, appears to have been made in the Late Ib Phase. A broad 
footing at - 7-5 ft. along the southern side of the wall between rooms 21 and 22 
proves this wall to rest on a thicker wall of Late II date. 

The walls of the courtyard (IV) to the north of these houses had practically 
disappeared with the exception of one long boundary wall, but their floors of 
sun-dried mud-brick, which were apparently laid in the Late III Phase, had 
been raised in Late II times. That parts of this open space were roofed over 
is indicated by the presence of a column, 2 ft. 1 in. square, of Late Ib date 
almost in the middle of it (PI. XIII, C). This column, as is seen in PL XXII, 2, 
was built of bricks laid in a very haphazard fashion, and it is an interesting example 
of a tj’pe of masonry that was common at that period.* 

Block 22 {Pis. XII, c; XIII; X/l ). 

At the floor level of the Late II Phase this building measures 51 ft. 3 ins., 
N.-S., by 56 ft. long at the north and about 54 ft. 9 ins. at the south. The thickness 
of its walls indicates a building of some importance ; indeed, the outer walls which 
have a batter are 4 ft. 4 ins. thick at the Ijase and the inner walls 3 ft. 5 ins. 
Ledges and footings at various levels show that the building was repaired and 

^ Similar masourj’ also occurs at the lower lev'els, but more rarelv. 
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its walls raised at various dates, though it does not seem to have been radically 
altered in design. There are, for instance, two footings, each about 6 ins. wide, 
along the southern side of room 3, the lower one 8 • 3 ft. and the other 6 • 2 ft. below 
datum, with a doorway above them at the level — 4-5 ft. - Further digging would 
probably reveal other walls below, but provisionally we must assign the building 
as we see it to the Late II Phase, though on general grounds I am almost certain 
that it will be found to have existed in the Late III Phase, if not earher stiU. 

There are also indications that like the large building to the west of it, this 
block was erected on a mud-brick platform, which was set up in the Late Ib Phase 
with the remains of earlier walls incorporated in it. 

The entrance of Late II date was probably situated on the eastern side of the 
building, where the walls were pulled down or collapsed to below sill-level before 
being rebuilt, in places actually below the Late II footing. The northern and 
southern walls, however, still stand fairly high, but there is no sign of a doorway 
in them of the Late II Phase. An entrance from the west can be entirely ruled 
out on account of the close proximity of Block 18, there being a distance of only 
2 ft. between the blocks, which must have been even less in earlier times owing 
to the batter of the two buildings. This lack of doorways need not surprise us, 
for experience has shown us, as it must also have shown the masons of Mohenjo- 
daro, that the simple filling in of a doorway is a dangerous proceeding if a heavy 
weight is to be placed above. However carefully done, the fiUing will sag, and 
with it the wall it supports. It was, therefore, found necessary to bond in the 
filUng of disused doorways with the brickwork on either side ; this was at any 
rate done in the case of the only doorway of Late II date that still exists in this 
building, namely, the one from the western side of court 12, 13, 14 into room 11. 
We should not have discovered this door, which is 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, if the three 
lower courses of the fiUing had not been left unbonded. 

Most of the doorways of the Late Ib Phase are well defined ; they average 
4-4 ft. below datum and are shown in the plan (PI. XIII, 0). During this period 
the building was entered from the south by a door, 3 ft. wide, at the level — 4-5 ft. 

At the eastern end of the vestibule 3, a pavement (PI. XII, c), now partially 
destroyed, at the level 5 ft. below datum was drained through a chute, 7 ’25 ins. 
wide, into a very carefully paved cesspit outside the southern waU of the house. 
From this pit the water escaped through a sloping drain which is still embedded 
in the mud-brick filling of the open space to the south of the block. 

The courtyard 12, 13, 14, which is some 23 ft, 5 ins. by 20 ft. 2 ins. in extent, 
appears to have been at least partially roofed over, for the very massive T-shaped 
projection from its northern wall undoubtedly served to support a roof. This 
court must have been entered from room 4 and have given access to rooms 8 and 
9 by way of room 15 ; but the doorways are no longer traceable, as the walls are 
now below even Late II level along practically their entire length. 

In the Late la Phase, the presumably new owner of the building had a certain 
amount of alteration made (PI. XIII, A). The thick waU nmning east to west 
through the middle of the building no longer existed at this period. The entrance 
from the outside was also shifted further to the west, the original doorway being 
blocked up and room 1 now serving as a vestibule instead of room 3.^ Certain 
new doorways, indicated by dotted siUs, appear to have been made, but they 
must be regarded as somewhat doubtful owing to denudation. 

^ The sill of the outer door is 3 ft. below datum. 

22 
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I am inclined to think that this building was the house of some rich per- 
sonage, for it is very compact and the arrangement of the rooms would not have 
admitted of a large number of people living in them. Indeed, it is possible 
that it was built for the custodian or controller of the great building adjacent 
to it on the west ; both buildings appear to have been designed by the same 
architect. 

Block 23 {Pis. XI, f; XII, a, d; XIII; XIV; XXII, 1). 

The walls of Block 23 are markedly inferior both in thickness and quality 
to the masonry of the blocks immediately to the south and west ; and though 
various problems present themselves that further excavation would probably 
clear up, this block appears to have comprised three private houses, in the Late 
II Phase at least. 

It was the usual custom, we have found, to make the coping of a well almost 
flush with the surrounding pavement, or at most only a few inches above it ; so 
that unless wooden coverings were used to close the wells when not in use there 
^uld have been a very considerable risk of people, especially children, falling 
in. The well in room 4 of House I is a remarkable exception in that its coping 
stood no less than 20-5 ins. above the floor in the Late II Phase — which suggests 
that the owner of the house had perhaps already had a bitter experience. The 
part of the steening above pavement-level and beneath the coping was most care- 
fully rubbed down on the eastern side to remove the rough look common to the 
outsides of the well-linings hidden in the soil (PI. XI, f).^ The coping was made 
of ordinary, not wedge-shaped bricks, and in the photograph the holes worn by 
the pots in the carefully laid pavement are seen ; the drippings from the pots 
were drained away to the north by a channel that has not yet been cleared. The 
other side of the steening which would not have been seen so much is rough, as 
usual, though it is possible that the whole of the upper part of the well was ori- 
ginally finely finished and that part had broken down and was roughly repaired 
at the time that the whole of the well-lining was raised in the Late la Phase. 
In the Late Ib Phase, it is of interest to note, the coping was not raised to accord 
with the general rise of level, since it was already sufficiently high ; a new pave- 
ment, small portions of which still remain, was simply laid round its rim. 

This well could be used from the corridor 7, 9, or it could have been approach- 
ed through rooms 5 and 4 from a long passage-way (19, 20), 3 ft. 10 ins. wide, 
which runs from east to west along the northern side of the block. The doorway 
from room 5 into the well-room was originally 7 ft. wide in the Late II Phase, 
but it A^as made considerably narrower in the following occupation by building out 
a wail of a very inferior masonry from the western jamb. 

entrance of room 5 was entirely blocked up in the Late Ib and 
Late la Phases, and at the time that this was done, the long passage from which 
this loom could be entered in the Late II Phase was cut off and in it were made 
two roughly laid pavements which may have been cooking places. Room 5 
contained an irregular oval construction of clay, 6 ft. 5 ins. long by 4 ft. 5 ins. 
wide, whose walls stood in places over a foot high. This was possibly an oven 
or, perhaj^, a kiln, like the one in the middle of the eastern end of Central Street, 
to which 1 have already alluded. 


1 One other such well-head has been found in Block 1 (PI. XXXV, d). 
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The long corridor 7 — 9 averages 4 ft. 8 ins. wide and was partially or wholly 
paved in the Late II Phase at about the same level as the pavement beside the 
well, namely 8 ft. below datum. In the Late Ib Phase, a small drain was laid 
direct on this pavement against the western wall of the corridor. At the time 
this drain was laid, the pavement of the well-room would have been covered and 
lost to memory. This drain carried away the water from a small pavement, 
3 ft. 6 ins. square, in the south-eastern corner of room 2. In the subsequent 
Late la Phase, the drainage of room 2 was served by a long curved channel which 
averaged 4-5 ins. wide and deep and sloped to the north-east. The further end 
of this channel has unfortunately entirely disappeared. Between the Late Ib 
pavement and the western wall of room 2, a roughly built staircase, 2 ft. 2 ins. 
wide, with treads of irregular breadth and height, may have led to the roof ; owing 
to the thinness of the walls both of this room and of the rest of the block, it seems 
improbable that either this house or its neighbours had an upper storey. 

Along the southern side of this block there is a row of six columns of different 
sizes and not in true alignment ; three of them are 1 ft. 9 ins. square, the others 
rectangular, and the largest measures 2 ft. 7 ins. by 2 ft. 2 ins.^ At a distance of 
3 ft. 3 ins. to the north of this row are three other columns, and another two 
still further to the north. That these columns date from the Late III Phase 
seems to be established by the fact that when the foundations of the one on the 
southern side of court 13 were partially exposed it was found to rest on a plinth. 
Several of these piers were linked together by thin walls, and others incorporated 
into brickwork of the Late Ib Phase. They may once have served to support 
a group of rough shelters, for their variation in size and shape precludes their 
being of any architectural importance. The quality of their masonry is, more- 
over, very poor, including as it does a number of fragments of brick and masses 
of mud-mortar. 

In the north-western corner of court 10-12 is a low platform of brick of 
Late II date, 4 ft. 10 ins., N.-S., by 4 ft. 6 ins., E.-W., which drained into the 
corridor to the west of it. In the eastern portion of this same court a skeleton 
(DK 11882) was unearthed at the level — 5-7 ft. It lay in a N. W. — S. E. direc- 
tion and faced N. E. The bones of the arms had perished ; but those of the legs 
were in alignment with the body. The remains were badly decayed and no 
evidence was found that this burial was of the Indus Valley Period as we under- 
stand it at Mohenjo-daro.- 

There is a blocked-up doorway in the western wall of the large room or court 
13 (PI. XII, a). The level of the lower sill and footing seen in the photograph 
is — 9-2 ft., rather high for the Late III Phase ; but I hesitate about dating it 
later. This doorway, which is 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, was evidently in use for some time, 
but was blocked up at the level — 7-5 ft. (Late II Phase), and perhaps also in the 
Late Ib Phase. It has already been mentioned that the southern jamb of this 
door was once a free column. 

In the north-western corner of room 15 is a privy in a remarkably good state 
of preservation (Pis. XII, d ; XXII, 1). The paved floor, 3 ft. square and 8-4 ft. 

^ One of these columns forms the southern jamb of the closed-up doorway in the wall between 
courts 10-12 and 13. 

^ The situation of the skeleton close to the surface of the ground and the salty soil in which it 
lay would have combined to destroy it long since, had it been an ancient burial. There were the 
remains of another skull and thigh bone close by. 
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below datum, is carefully bordered aU round with bricks set on edge, and a 
recess in the northern waU, 1 ft. 9 ins. wide by 1 ft. 4 ins. deep, has a little plat- 
form on each side of it, 1 ft. above the level of the floor. The faeces escaped 
through a hole in the w'aU into a drain in the passage outside which has not yet 
been cleared down to this level. Immediately east of this privy is a small flight 
of steps, 2 ft. 11 ins. wide, whose four remaining treads averaged 7-5 ins. in 
breadth by 9-5 ins. high. These steps probably led up to a privy of the next 
phase situated above the Late II structure showm in the photograph, which also 
appears to have been entered from the east. 

Despite their thinness the walls in this block are well built, especially their 
lower portions. We have not yet reached their foundations, but they will no 
doubt be found to rest on a mud-brick platform ; the remains of later mud-brick 
filling are to be seen in the various rooms and courts. 

My reasons for thinking this block dates back to the Late III Phase at least 
are the level of the footing ( - 9-2 ft.) along the eastern face of the waU between 
courts 10—12 and 13, and also the fact that a column in this last court rests on 
a plinth at a low level. This block w^as most probably built to provide quarters 
for the people attached to the very large building to the west. 


Blocks 34 and 28 {PI. XJII, C). 

Blocks 24 and 28 have been only partially cleared, and it is impossible at 
this stage to give an adequate description of them. The quahty of the masonry 
somewhat resembles that of Block 23, and it is possible that these three blocks 
were once one building with a long central corridor. The top of the w^ell in the 
north-western corner of Block 24 is now' 3-8 ft. below datum and its internal 
diameter is 3 ft. 4-5 ins. The coping was made of bricks of ordinary shape with 
broken pieces set between their outer ends to fill up the gaps. 


Block 25 {Pis. X, d ; XIII). 

Most of this block has been cleared only to the foundations of the Late Ib 
Phase (PI. XIII, C), and in consequence it gives an impression of poverty that 
would probably not be true of the remains of the buildings of earlier periods 
beneath. The walls are poorly built and not very massive, even the most subs- 
tantial which fronts Central Street (PI. X, d, right hand side) bein^ onlv ft 
1 in. thick. ” J ^ ■ 


The most important room of House I (2, 3, 4), which fronts on Central Street 
naeasures 19 ft. 7 ins. long by 7 ft. wide. A footing along the southern waU coin- 
cides with an encroachment on the street mentioned elsewhere This fontmo- 
the level 6-4 ft below datum marks the top of an older wall’ whose ahgimert 
the b^der of the new house ignored, perhaps through carelessness, but, it may 
be, with a desire to filch extra territory. A badly damaged pavement 1 ft 10 ins 
below this ledge is presumably of Late II date. 

a n ^*n 2, 3, 4 has not yet been cleared, and higli up on the 

debris between It and the outer waU of the block is a rectangular pftch of pav7 
ment bordered by bricks on edge at the level -3-7 ft., i.e., of Late la date The 
walls that once surrounded it have disappeared down to pavement level No 
entrance to this room has yet been found, even from Central Street as om mi At 

expect. As, however the western waU rests on rubble, it is possMe ttotalre 
was an entrance on this side. pubhiuie mat mere 
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The area 8, 10 seems to have been a courtyard, though it is now m a deplor- 
able state of dilapidation. The southern and western walls have coUapsed, not 
through denudation but owing to the subsidence of their badly constructed founda- 
tions. Indeed, it was difficult to find the proper limits of this courtyard. 

In the Late II Phase, room 9 appears to have served as a vestibule, door- 
ways in the western and northern walls giving entrance from the open space to 
the north-west, and a third doorway communicating with the courtyard of the 
house. The sill of the latter doorway, which is 2 ft. 10 ins. wide, is 8 ft. 3 ins. 
below datum. Another sill, 3 ft. 3 ins. higher, was made when the original door 
coidd no longer be used and was blocked up to the level of the subsequent. Late 
Ib Phase. 

A lane (19) averaging 6 ft. 10 ins. wide which separated Blocks 25 and 26 
seems to have been made in the Late Ib Phase to give access to the backs of Blocks 
21, 22, 25 and 26. The existence of a cross-wall beneath shows that this lane was 
not a thoroughfare in earlier times. Moreover, there is reason to think that 
a substantial wall, whose top just appears above the surface of the lane and is 
shown in the plan as close to and parallel with the southern limit of Block 26, 
formed part of Block 25 in the Late II Phase. 


Block 26 {Pis. XIII, C ; XIV). 

House II of this block has not been cleared to any considerable depth. The 
sills of the doorways in the plan are at an average level of 5-6 ft. below datum 
and apparently none of them rest on the blockings of older doors, except that 
between rooms 14 and 16. AU these doorways when found were blocked up with 
masonry of the Late la Phase, but no trace now remains of the rooms and houses 
of that phase, all of which have disappeared. The entrance to the block from 
First Street, which is 3 ft. 8 ins. wide, owes its preservation to the workmanship 
of its jambs. Several of the walls of this house rest on rubble mixed with an 
unusual quantity of potsherds, which was perhaps brought from outside to raise 
the level as being a cheap substitute for the more usual sun-dried brick. 

In Building I in the same block several thick walls, evidently of the same 
nature and thickness as those of Block 22 to the west, appear just above the 
level to which we have cleared. In fact, one of these walls is in direct align- 
ment with the northern wall of Block 22. That this building was not, however, 
an annexe to it is shown by the batter of the outside walls of both the buildings, 
between wliicli was a narrow space, 2 ft. 9 ins. wide. At the northern end of 
this little passage there is a single step, 9 ins. deep and 7 ins. high, at the J^ate 
II level, which may be the remains of a stairway between the two buildings that 
led to their upper stories or their roofs. 

Block 27 {Pis. XIII, C ; XIV). 

Block 27 appears at first sight to be a continuation of Block 23, but its thicker 
walls, which are as much as 2 ft. 8 ins. wide, suggest that anciently it was once 
a separate building. A great deal of destruction has taken place here, and we 
have not as yet reached the remains of the wall that fronted First Street. This 
wall probably collapsed at a very earH date and has almost completely dis- 
appeared. 
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A laree expanse of pavement in room 9 of House II at the level 9 ft. beW 
datum w2 exceptionally carefully laid and edged aU round ; with the pot^cavities 
made in it to hold storage-jars, this pavement shows this to have been the house 
or business-premises of a man of some standing. 

Room 4 of House I, which measures 16 ft., E.-W., by 14 ft., N.-S , has a 
wpll-nreserved doorway, 4 ft. 9 ins. wide, in its southern side, whose sill at the 
level 8 ft. below datum shows it to have been made in the Late II Phase. Another 
well-preserved door between rooms 1 and 3 is 3 ft. 9 ms. wide with its sill 6-5 ft. 

below datum. 

On both sides of First Street the masonry of the later phases has suttered 
badly, probably from summer rains which must have poured down the street 

like a river. 


List of Objects from DK AREA, G Section, Northern Portion. 


Object. 


Plate and No. 

Room. 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

Block 13. 

House I. 
Pottery Whorl . 


. (PI. CVP 24) 

Room 12 

- 7-5 

House II. 
Agate Marble . 

Male Figurine . 
Pottery Fowl . 
Faience Stud . 

• 

. (P1.CVI,16) 

. (PI. LXXIV, 14) . 

. (PI. LXXIV, 2) . 

. (PI. CXXXVI, 90) 

. North of 
room 7. 
Do. 

. Room 7 
. North of 
room 7. 

-10-1 

- 10-0 

- 9-2 

- 6-3 

House III. 





Copper Razor . 
Seal 

Pottery Bird 

Seal 

Brick toggle (1) 


. (PI. OXVIII, 7) . 

. (PI. LXXXVI, 169) 

. (PI. LXXIV, 3) . 

. (PI. LXXXIV, 75) 

. (PI. CVI, 39) 

19 

18 

19 

13 

19 

- 9-0 

- 7-6 

- 6-0 

- 5-6 

- 3-8 

Block 14. 






House I. 


Pottery Bird 

. (PI. LXXIV, 2) . . . . 

4 

- 8-2 

House II. 

Paste Hare 

. (PI. LXXIV, 20) . . . . 

8 

- 5-9 

Ram Amulet 

. (PI. LXXIV, 6) . . . . 

16 

- 5-0 

House III. 

Faience Pin-head 

. (PI. CXXXVI. 78) . . . 

24 

- 51 

Metal Hoard 

. (Pis. LXXIV, 18, 19 ; CXIII ; 

19 

- 4-8 

Shell Ball 

CXIV ; CXV. 1-9). 

. (PI. CXIV, 9) . . . . 

19 

- 4-8 

House IV. 

Pottery Palette (?) 

. (PI. CVI, 26) . . . . 

26 

- 7-4 

Pottery Toy 

. (PI. LXXIV, 13) . 

29 

- 3-2 

Bronze Spacer . 

. (PI. CXXI, 39) . 

30 

- 2-5 
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Plate and No. Room. 
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Object. 

Block 15. 

House I. 

Seal 


House II. 
Pottery Cone 

House III. 
Paste Amulet . 

House I V. 
Sealing 

House VI. 
Copper Scale-pan 
Puchsite Cup 
Metal Hoard 
Paste Button 
Barrel-weight . 
Barrel-weight . 
Metal Hoard 


(PI. LXXXVII, 222) 


(PI. CVI, 8) . 


(PI. cxxxvr, 74) 


(PI. XC, 23, 24) 


(PI. CXXI, 27) . 

(PI. CXVH, 2) 

(Pis. CXVI : CXVII, 1-4) 
(PL CXXXVI, 72). 

(PI. CVH, 52) 

(PI. cvr, 53) 

(PI. CXV, 10-16) . 


Level. 

(Ft.) 


5 

- 8-4 

7 

- 7-9 

10 

- 6-0 


12 

- 6-0 

28 

- 7-1 

28 

- 71 

28 

- 7-1 

28 

- 6-4 

28 

- 5-7 

28 

- 5-7 

28 

- 5-7 


Block 16. 

House II, 

Sealing (PI. XC, 13) . . . . 13 - 3-9 

Block 17. 

House I. 

Seal (PI. LXXXVH, 258) ... 7 - 9-2 


Block 18. 

Male Figurine . 

Bone Pin . 

Copper Spear-head 
Copper Knife . 
Copper Dagger . 
Copper Chisel . 

Ivory Hook 
Copper Razor . 
Copper Razor . 
Copper Razor . 
Pottery Bangle 
Limestone Cone 
Pottery Bird 
Alabaster Pedestal 
Shell Head of Bull 
Copper Spatula (?) 
Copper Bangle . 
Unfinished Shell Ladle 
Copper Knife 
Copper Arrow-head . 
Seal 

Steatite Inlay . 

Shell Measure . 
Copper Knife . 


(PI. LXXIV, 23, 24) 
(PI. CXXXVI, 76) 
(PI. CXX, 7) 

(PI. CXXIII, 1) . 

(PI. CXX, 1) 

(PI. CXXI. 18) . 

(PI. CVI, 31) 

(PI. CXXI, 32) . 

(PI. CXXI, 36) . 

(PI. CXXI, 25) . 

(PI. CXL, 65) 

(PI. CVI, 55) 

(PI. LXXIV, 5) 

(PI. CVI, 48) 

(PI. LXXIV, 12) . 
(PI. CXXI, 33) . 

(PI. CXXXVI, 97) 
(PI. CVI, 46) 

(PI. CXXII, 2) . 

(PI. CXXV, 47) . 

(PI. LXXXIII, 24) 
(PI. CVI, 11, 12) . 
(PI. CVI, 30) 

(PI. CXX, 8) 


31 

- 

8-7 

43 

- 

8-7 

7 

- 

8-5 

9 

- 

8-5 

21 

- 

8-5 

72 


8-0 

31 

- 

7-4 

68 


7-3 

2 

_ 

6-9 

2 

- 

6-5 

102 

- 

6-3 

62 

- 

6-0 

110 

- 

5-8 

48 

- 

5-7 

7 

- 

5-7 

38 

- 

5-5 

48 

- 

5-6 

7 

— 

5-6 

57 

- 

5-3 

57 


4-0 

107 

- 

3-9 

94, 101 

- 

3-8 

46 

- 

3-6 

55 

_ 

3-4 
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FURTHER 

Object. 

Block 19. 

Nil. 

Block 20. 

Houst II. 

Seal .... 

Block 21. 

House II. 

Pottery Trap 
Brick Gaming-boai'd . 

House III. 

Copper Knife 
Ivory Object 
Faience Ornament 

Houst IV. 

Faience Spiudle-wliorl 
Bronze Chisel . 

Block 22. 

Seal .... 
Ivory Baton 

Block 23. 

House I. 

Cake-mould 
Pottery Bulla . 

Copper Dagger . 

Pottery Bangle 

House II. 

Ivory Pin 
Ivory Baton 

Case-seal .... 

Block 25. 

House I. 

Shell Spindle-whorl . 

Bronze Ingot 
Copper Razor . 

Pottery Loom-weight 
Seal .... 
Shell Gamesman 
Bronze Fish-hook . 

House II. 

Faience Spindle-whorl 
Pottery Dove . 


EXVAVATWNE AT MOUENJO-DARO. 


Plate and No. 


R<x)m. 

Level 

(Ft.) 

(PI. LXXXIV, S6) 


13 

— O' 7 


(PI. LlV.lb, 17) . 

15 

- 8-4 

(PI. CVI. 49) ... 

4 

- 5'7 

(PI. CX\T1, 9) 

21 

- 8-8 

(PI. CXXV. 2) . . . 

21 

- 8-6 

(PI. CXXV, 17) . 

21 

- 8-2 

(PI. CM, 14) ... 

23 

- 71 

(PI. CXIX, 12) . 

23 

- 2-6 

(PI. LXXXVIl, 255) . 

•> 

- 9-4 

(PI. CVI, 42) 

4 

- 6-4 


(PI. CM, 45) ... 


2 

- 9-0 

(PI. CXXXVl, 80) 


4 

- 8-8 

(PI. CXXIII, 2) . 


3 

- 5-0 

(PI. CXXXVl 93) 


1 

- 3-3 

(PI. CXXV. 7) . 


13 

- 10-5 

(PI. CM, 43) 


13 

- 7-3 

(Pis. LXXXlt . 95 ; XC. 11) . 


8 

- 6-4 

(PI. CVI, 23) ... 


11 

- 9*9 

(PI. CXXI, 19) . 


9 

- 9-0 

(Pi. CXXI, 26) 


10 

- 8-1 

(Pi. CVI, 41) 


13 

- 7-9 

(PI. LXXXIV, 78) 


4 

- 5-9 

(PI. CM, 2) ... 


i 

- 5*7 

(PI. CXXV. 48) . 


9 

- 5-2 

(PI. CVI, 13) 


15 

- 8-6 

(PI. LXXIV, 4) . . . 


15 

- 8-4 
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Object. 

Plate and No. 


Room. 

Level. 

(Ft.) 

Block 26. 

House II. 

Copper Razor .... 

. (PI. CXXV, 38) . 


12 

- 9-7 

Lead Plumb-bob 

. (PI. CXXV, 50) . 


14 

- 9-6 

Ivory Pin .... 

. (PI. CXXV, 8) 


12 

- 9-6 

Bronze Spacer .... 

. (PI. CXXI, 38) . 


9 

- 9-1 

Perforated Limestone Weight 

. (PI. CVI, 54) 


14 

- 5-8 

Block 27. 

House I. 

Faience Stud .... 

. (PI. CXXXVI, 91) 


4 

- 8-5 

Portion of Shell-cover 

. (PL CVI, 27) 

. 

1 

- 71 

Head of Bull .... 

. (PI. LXXIV, 8) . 


1 

- 6-9 

Paste Spindle- whorl . 

. (PI. CVI, 34) 

• 

7 

- 5-9 

Block 28. 

Pottery Rasp .... 

. (PL CVI, 32) 

• 

5 

- 6-2 

Block 29. 

Frag. Offering-Stand . 

. (PL CVI, 10) 


1 

-10-8 

Seal ..... 

. (PL LXXXVII, 259) . 


1 

- 9-2 

Male Figurine .... 

. (PL LXXI\^ 16) . 


14 

- 8-9 


23 



Chapter VII. 


ARCHITECTURE AND MASONRY. 

The general features of the architecture and the methods of building in this 
city of the Indus civilization were fuUy dealt with in the first book on the site/ 
and it is not my intention to recapitulate what was there said. But certain 
newly found details of interest eaU for notice, and in the light of further know- 
ledge it is incumbent on us to modify certain of our previous conclusions. 

Mortar. 

In most cases mud-moidar was used and what was thought earlier in our 
work to be gypsum-mortar has been proved by Dr. Plenderleith of the British 
Museum to be a later infiltration of gypsum in the form known as selenite. It 
appears, however, that in the Late 11 and Late Ib Phases the walls of certain 
buildings in Central Street were pointed with gypsum cement of a light grey colour, 
a feature not before observed at Mohenjo-daro.'^ This pointing has been examin- 
ed by Khan Bahadur Aluhd. Sana Idlah.^ 

In an exceptionally well-constructed drain of Intermediate I date in First 
Street (PI. XLV, a), the mortar contained a high percentage of lime. And it 
is curious that lime should have been used in place of gypsum seeing that it is 
more difficult to prepare and that it was not used in either ^Mesopotamia or 
Egypt until a comparatively late date.^ A much greater degree of heat is, in 
fact, needed to calcine limestone than gypsum ; but it should be remembered that 
in ancient days a.s now Sind had an ample supply of wood suitable for burning, 
"^hich was by no means the case in the other two countries. The presence of 
lime as well as gypsum mortars had already been noted in the earlier excava- 
tions. 


Plaster. 


We now have evidence that mud-plaster was used more frecjuently to cover 
the brick walls of Mohenjo-daro than we at first supposed ; but in the great maio- 
rity of the buildings it has entirely disappeared, probably owing to the action of 
salt and flooding. On many of the houses of the Late la Phase it was ciuite weU 
preserved, but this was rarely the case in the tleeper strata. No "ypsum-plaster 
such as is known in other parts of Mohenjo-daro^ was found in the DK Area (G 
Section). Some of the mud-plaster on the walls of House IV Block 10 of the 
Intermediate HI Phase, in passage II, 99, Bl. 12 (PI. XVII), and in room 32 
of the Palace, both of Intermediate II date, owes its preservation to having been 
burned. Evidence of houses having been burnt out is extremely rare, and 
accidental fires were evidently carefuUy guarded against. This fact is important. 


1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Chap. XVI. 

/ This can hardly have been done for the sake of appearance and it would have nre vented the 
mud-mortar crumbling out from between the bricks. ^ ed h 


® He reports that it is composed of gypsum 
and a trace of calcium carbonate. 


with a considerable proportion of sand and clay, 


* Since this was written, Frankfort has reported the presence of a kUn for bumina lime 
m Mesopotamia, as well as actual hine-plaster. Tell Asmar and Khafaje, 1930-1, p. 90 
3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 197, 263, 278. 


at Khafaje 
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because the lack of evidence of conflagrations strongly suggests that the city 
was not sacked by invaders, as so frequently happened to the cities of ancient 
Sumer, where whole quarters were destroyed. 

Masonry- 

In the detailed descriptions of the buildings, I have alluded to the space that 
is frequently seen between the outer walls of adjoining houses, and which owing 
to the batter of the walls tended to become wider as the walls were raised.^ Some- 
times this space was roughly filled up with bricks — possibly so soon as it became 
wide enough to allow of cat-burglars climbing up, an easy matter to an agile 
man. But, more frequently than otherwise, this filling was only done at the two 
ends of the space, the middle being left empty. An examination of the debris 
in such an intermural space revealed the interesting fact that it was mainly com- 
posed of wind-borne dust. 

In even the poorest houses practically every wall was solid ; rubble filling 
was not used, as in some of the burnt brick buildings of Mesopotamia.^ Bricks 
were evidently too cheap and too easily obtained for any economy in their use 
to be necessary. In one w'all of Late III date in Block 10 (PI. XXIII, 11), it is 
true, the bricks were so arranged that in the middle of the wall small spaces were 
left between them. But this was clearly done with the purpose of making the 
bricks fill a given space ; the width of the wall was 2 ft. 2 ins. and the bricks avail- 
able only 11 -75 ins. long,^ so that two laid as stretchers were insufficient to span 
the width and the addition of a third brick as a header would have exceeded it. 
The space between the ends of the bricks was filled in with mud and broken brick, 
whereas at the end of the wall pieces of brick were cut to fit the interstices and so 
provide a satisfactory face. The same procedure was followed in some of the 
thin walls of Block 23 in the Xorthern Portion (PI. XIII, A). 

Owing to the bricks filched from buildings of earlier date being of various 
sizes, it was not always possible for the masons who re-used them to lay them 
as was customary in alternate headers and stretchers. This was done so far as 
was possible, but occasionally it was necessary to insert a stretcher here and 
there in a course of headers to prevent two vertical joints being in ahgnment. 
This is especially noticeable in the less substantial walls of the Late Period. 

In the description of the buildings, I have occasionally mentioned a footing, 
but it should be stated that actual footings are somewhat rare. In the Late 
Period, and especially towards the latter end of that period, those walls that 
were built upon older walls as foundations were rarely of the same thickness-— 
possibly for the sake of economy. Thus a ledge was left on either side that 
might easily be taken, except when cleared well down, for part of a foundation 
especially laid to support the wall aboA^e. As a rule, when older walls were used 
as foundations, they were carefully levelled before being built upon, with the 
result that any ledge formed by a thinner wall resting upon a thicker one was at 
a uniform height along its entire length, or even all round a chamber. A ledge 
formed in this way usually marks the floor level of the new buildizig. 

^ For example, between Houses I and III in Block lO and House IV^, Block I, and the western 
wing of Block 1 . 

^ For instance at Ur ; Woollej', Antiquaries Journal, Vol. VII, p. 391. 

® These bricks measured ll-75x5-75x2-7.5 ins. 
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Owing to subsidences caused by floods and in some cases by faulty founda- 
tions, the house walls had sometimes to be prevented from falling by building 
brick buttresses against them ; for example, the southern wall of the eastern court- 
yard and east wing of the Palace was strengthened by buttresses (PI. XVII),^ 
and in PL XXXVIII, a and c, the southern wall of House VI, Block 7, which is 
of Intermediate III date, is seen to be similarly strengthened. Then, as now, 
the exposed faces of the walls were apt to scale badly through the action of salt, 
and if the damage done was considerable, the walls w^ere sometimes refaced. 
The southern fagades of Houses VI and VII, Block 7, were renovated in this 
manner in the Intermediate I Phase (PI. XVIII) ; and when the northern fagade 
of the ruined Palace was used in the Late II and I Phases as the w-all of a house, 
its worn appearance was hidden by building a thin wall against it (room 7 of 
House I, Block 10) (PL XX). 

A new type of masonry in which courses of mud mixed with potsherds 
alternate with courses of burnt bricks was introduced in the Late la Phase. It 
is seen in rooms 11, 12 and 17 of House II, Block 17, and also high up the northern 
wall of the supposed Khan (Block 11) in Long Lane. Very similar masonry of 
alternate courses of burnt and unburnt brick hned the walls of Late la date of 
House VII, Block 7 (PL XX). Masonry of this latter type occurs as early as 
the Intermediate II Phase in the foundations of a wall in room 24 of House II, 
Block 10. The only value of laying burnt bricks alternately with layers of other 
materials was, of course, economy. 

Walls with a Batter. 

With but few exceptions,’^ the outer walls of every building with any pre- 
tension to importance had a batter on the outside ranging from 2° 5' to 6° 2', i.e., 
an average of 4° 4' from the vertical. Where such walls were raised from time 
to time, the original angle of batter was preserved as closely as possible, with 
the result that the tops of some of the higher walls are comparatively thin as 
compared with their bases. I have before suggested that the origin of the 
batter of walls was from mud or pise walls, though the latter usually have a batter 
on both sides.® 

The advantages of a wall with a batter are uncertain. The economy of bricks 
secured and the added strength may have been more than offset by the extra 
skill required to preserve an even slope. On its outer face a wall of this type 
would certainly seem to be more exposed to weather conditions than a vertical 
wall ; moreover, the spouts to carry off rain from the roof of a high building would 
need to be much longer to prevent the water splashing on the base of the wall. 
Possibly these considerations had no weight with the builders of walls of this 
type ; this method of building probably came down from very early times and 
conservatism prevented their giving it up. 

Wells. 

Very few wells, we found, had been lost in the gradual rising of the mounds 
by the accumulation of rubbish. Water was too precious a commodity to allow 

^ These necessarily appear in the plan of the Intermediate II Phase, though they were actually 
built in Intermediate I times. 

2 The outer walls of a few buildings of Late date have no batter. 

3 Walls with a batter are to be seen in the larger buildings of both Sumer and Egypt. 
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of the disuse of a well ; by which I do not wish to imply that water was actually 
scarce, for then, as now, it could be obtained by digging anywhere in the allu- 
vial plain. But for the ceremonial ablutions that they seem to have performed 
the people of Mohenjo-daro evidently required an ample supply of water con- 
veniently accessible, which accounts for the large number of wells in the city. 
Only two in the large area excavated had fallen into disuse after the Intermediate 
I Phase, in Blocks 5 and 9 respectively.^ Possiblj^ somebody had been drown- 
ed in each of them. I am told that in India to-day wells are frequently abandoned 
for this reason. 

In aU the weUs there is evidence that the steenings had been raised from time 
to time. In most cases they were lined with wedge-shaped bricks laid on their 
flats ; but in the wells in House II, Bl. 10, of the DK Area (PI. XLIX, f) and 
Block 6 of the SD Area (Pis. V, d ; VI), the coping was made of bricks, also wedge- 
shaped, lid on edge. These bricks could equally well have been used for vault- 
ing, but we have found no evidence whatever that the true arch was knowm at 
Mohenjo-daro ; corbelled arches or flat lintels seem to have been the ride. Where 
wedge-shaped bricks were laid on edge in the coping of a well, they were liable 
to be canted upwards by the pressure of the rope on their inner ends. To obviate 
this a guard of bricks on end was laid around the outside of the coping, these in 
turn being held securely in place by the pavement of the well-room. Examples 
of this precautionary measure may be seen in Pis. V, cl ; XXXVII, d ; XLIX, f ; 
and in PI. XLIII, b, it will be noticed that a similar guard was used even when 
the bricks of the coping were laid on their fiats. 

AU the wells that we have cleared so far down were in use in the Intermediate 
III Phase and were perhaps sunk even earlier. Not a single one seems to have 
been sunk after that period — possibly owing to the cost, but more probably to 
the difficulty of sinking a well through ground full of the burnt brick masonry 
of earlier periods. 

There are at least two instances where, instead of raising the steening of a 
well to accord with the rise in level of the mound, a short staircase was construct- 
ed to lead down into the well-room. This was done in Block 8 A (PI. XLIII, 
b and c) and House I, Block 15, towards the latter end of the Late Period (Pis. 
XII, e ; XIII, C) ; and the necessity of raising the steening and taking vq^ the 
pavement round the well to relay it at a higher level, or to lay an entirely new 
pavement, was thereby avoided. 

In two cases, the coping instead of being, as was usual only a few inches 
above the pavement was raised to some height above it, probably to obviate the 
danger of children falling in. These two wells are illustrated in Pis. XI, f ; XXXV, 
d, the first being of Late II and the second of Late III date. The high copings 
of these two wells were very carefuUy finished on the outside, being rubbed smooth 
in the same manner as were some of the pavements, whereas in general the steening 
of a well, being destined to be hidden by the soil, was left very rough. 

The inside diameters of the wells of the ancient city vary from 2 ft. to 3 ft., 
the most usual size being 2 ft. 2 ins. Not every house had its own well ; for 
instance, there were none in certain houses cleared in Block.s 2, 3 and 5 in the Southern 
Portion of the DK Area, G Section, nor in several blocks in the Northern Por- 
tion. Many householders seem to have aUowed their neighbours access to their 

^ Their copings were 13-6 and 13 ‘4 ft. below datum. The well in Block 5 has been included 
in Pis. XIX and XX by mistake. 
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private wells, and one well at least, that in Block 8A, appears to have become 
public property in later times. 

The well in Block 6 of the SD Area (PI. VI) was quite unusual in shape. It 
was purposely made elliptical in order to accommodate as large a well as possible 
in a narrow room (PI. V, d), whose shape was pre- determined by the walls of the 
previous phase being raised.^ Another elliptical well in the buddings south 
of the Stupa is mentioned in the first book on the site, these being the only two 
examples as yet found at Mohenjo-daro.’ 


Pavements ; Bathrooms and Privies. 

Not aU that were formerly termed “ ablution pavements ", or bathrooms, 
proved to have been used for that purpose. Some few of the smaller ones were 
undoubtedly privies ; they are simdar in every respect to those used in Sindh 
to-day even to the chutes built in the thickness of the w alls. In several cases, 
the (b-ainage chutes from a bathroom and a privy are seen close side by side ; 
for example, on the w^estern side of the northern end of West Street. The bath- 
room chute there, as elsewhere, is sloped, and that from the privy is vertical 
and chimney-like. The two best examples of privies are illustrated in PI. XII. 
b and d.® 


Some of the bathrooms were exceptionally well paved, frequently with cut 
bricks. In the first book on Mohenjo-daro, I drew attention to the fact that 
many of these pavements had been polished by constant use and that they are 
also sonietimes stained a deep red colour. The latter I have hitherto attributed 
to the oils used to anoint the body after bathing ; but the perspiration from bare 
feet has been observed to produce the same result and oil mav not necessarily 
have been the cause of this patina.^ 


I have no doubt that many more pavements w^ere laid than we have unearthed ; 
tor it was evidently customary whenever possible, to take up the flooring when 
waUs were raised to re-use it at a higher level. Indeed, some of the bricks 
specially used for paving may have been relaid not once, but several times. As a 
rule, only mud was used as a cement, and the bricks laid in it could have been 
separated without much trouble. 


Whether they were used for ablutions or for ordinary flooring, the brick 
pavements of Mohenjo-daro invariably slope to one corner for drainage after 
being washed down, and more often than not they were bordered aU round with 


1 Possibly this weU may have started by being round. It awaits further clearance 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizaticm, p. 150. 


• + * w found a number of privies at Tell Asmar which he says have raised seats 

daro («> H. XII d). though I indmed to thhik thaTtta “p^oS 


* My wife has pointed out that the floor of the 
rapidly acquiring the same deep red patina where the 
the dining-room. 


verandah of the bungalow at Mohenjo-daro is 
servants step out of their shoes before entering 
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A curious pavement of Intermediate I date in House III, Block 9, was con- 
cave wdth a shallow channel chiselled in it to run olF the water (Pis. XVIII ; 
XXXIX, c). A pavement of circular shape just to the north of House II. Block 
2, may have been used for washing clothes (Pis. XVII ; XXXVI, c), as was a pave- 
ment in room 45 of House I or XII, Block 9 (Pis. XX and XLIII. e). 

Xowhere in Mesopotamia, whether in the early periods or late, do we find 
the ablution pavements that are such a feature of Mohenjo-daro. This indicates 
a considerable difference between the religious rites of the two countries. There 
is evidence that ablutions were performed before worship in the temples of Meso- 
potamia, for a well was provided in the court of each temple for this purpose ; 
probably, however, this ritual purification was very perfunctory, only parts of 
the body being cleansed. The contrary was the case at 3Iohenjo-daro. where 
every house had its bathing-place, whose floor polished by Avear shows that it 
was well used. There seems to be no doubt that these ablutions were not only 
performed for the sake of cleanliness, but chiefly for ritual purposes ; as it is re- 
quired of the Hindu to anoint himself and bathe before his morning prayers, so 
to do was in all probability the duty of the ancient people of the Indus valley 
also. In fact, we may perhaps go so far as to suggest that the present custom 
of the Hindus is a survival of one that was practised in India some 5,000 years or 
more ago.’^ 

Doorwa3rs and Doors. 

The most usual width for a doorway was 3 ft. 4 ins.“ But, curiously enough, 
this size does not tally with the one and only scale of measurement that we have 
found at Mohenjo-daro, which is seen in Pis. CVI, 30 ; CXXV, 1. The unit in this 
scale is the equivalent of 2-65 ins. ; and though fifteen times this unit gives the 
most frequent width of a door, the unit would have to be taken sixteen and a 
half times to give the next width. It is, however, one thing in the East to set out 
the size of a door and another to see that the mason keeps to the exact dimen- 
sions ; a certain amount of discrepancy has, therefore, to be regarded as 
inevitable. 

In the great majority of the doorways, the jambs were quite plain and it 
is difficult to see how the doors could have been securely closed unless they were 
fitted into frames. Yet, none of the doorways show any evidence of wooden 
frames having been fastened to the brickwork. The pressure of a flat lintel on 
a door-frame of moderate size would, however, be sufficient in most cases to keep 
the frame in place ; or perhaps the frame was erected against the jambs of a 
doorway instead of between them. Whatever the method employed, wood was 
by no means scarce at Mohenjo-daro, and the added expense of setting a door in 
a frame would have been a small matter.® 

^ In view of a recently published report this statement is probably true of private houses only. 
Dr. Frankfort states that in the Sargonid palace at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia no less than five 
bathrooms or ablution places were found. Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute. 1932-3, pp. 
20, 30. 

® A narrow door was often only 2 ft. 4 ins. wide, and wider ones 3 ft. 8 ms., 4 ft. 10 ins., 5 ft. 
11 ins., or even 8 ft. wide. 

® Frankfort suggests that in certain houses at Tell Asmar, dated to about the same period as 
the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro, some apartments at least were shut off from the street by mats 
or reed-screens ; Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, 1932-3, p. 13. 
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That framed doors were in almost general use is suggested by the small num- 
ber of door-sockets that have been found, all of which, with the exception of one 
of stone, were made of ordinary bricks (PI. CVIII, 7, 25). But if the doors were 
framed, we are driven to assume that they were quite light and hung with hinges 
of leather or some other perishable material. Two door-sockets were found 
in situ or nearly so, one just outside the door of the two-roomed structure of Early 
date in Block 7 (PI. XV, d) and the other close outside the western jamb of the 
entrance of room 79 in the annexe of the Palace (Block 4). The possibility of 
door-sockets having been made of wood should, however, not be overlooked. 

In two places we have found rebated jambs ; the northern jamb in room 31 
of the western wing of the Palace in the Intermediate II Phase, and the eastern 
jamb in room 83 of House IV, Block 10, of Late II date. In the first case the 
door must have been set between the jambs, and in the second outside them.^ On 
the eastern jamb of the door in the southern wall of the entrance hall (55) of the 
Collegiate Building in the SD Area (PI. VII), a door-stop, 6-5 ins. wide by 5-5 ins. 
high and projecting 3-5 ins. from the jamb, 11 ins. above the sill, had been 
fashioned of two bricks on their longer edges. This is the only example we have 
found of a door-stop of this description. 

That rare feature at Mohenjo-daro, a bolt-hole, is to be seen in the northern 
jamb of the door of room 29, 30 in the western wing of the Palace of Intermediate 
II date. The bolt which it accommodated must have been a large one, and evi- 
dently whatever was stored in this room was of considerable value, 

I am inclined to the opinion that flat lintels were more commonly used than 
corbelled arches, for the reason that the latter require careful shaping of the 
door. But the two could have been used in conjunction ; the corbelling to take 
the weight above, and a flat lintel above the door. The space between, if only 
partially filled in, would have admitted air and light, and at the same time have 
been a decorative feature. 


Stairways. 

Only one steiWy of a new type has been found since 1927. As the photo- 
graph 111 PI • ^ ? 1^’ it is a double flight of shallow treads, 8*5 ins. 

broad and 2 -..5 ms. high, curiously different from the high narrow treads that are 
so characteristic_ of Mohenjo-daro.- This double stairway, which is in Block lA, 
dates irom the Intermediate III Phase (PI. XVI). 

Roofs. 

f 8”^“* majority, and probably 

of all the buddings were flat, though aa might be expected, none has sureiyed. 
In a climate such as that of Sindh, a fiat roof is very necessary for use as a sleep- 

‘^e impress of reed- 

matting (Pi CVIII, 17) that were found in room 34 of House III, Mock 11, may 
on« have been part of a roof or ceiling." These mud impressions show that to 
making the matting whole reed stems were laid side by side and secured with cord. 

1 For another example, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 161. 

2 The steepness of these and the similar staircases at Ur was doubtless for the nurnose of eco- 

nomismg both material and space, a dehnite desideratum where houses were crovSenShS C 
J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, pi. XXIll. ® crowaea togemer. u. 

3 For a description, see Chap. XVI. 
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Exactly the same kind of matting is used for roofs in Sindh to-day and is found 
at the ancient sites of Sumerd It was then, as now, laid across the roof beams and 
covered with a thick layer of mud to form a floor. Though we rarely find beam- 
holes, for the reason that few of the walls have remained intact to a sufficient 
height, four are seen on the inner face of the northern wall in the eastern wing (III) 
of the Palace." 

The comparatively small number of staircases of the Late Ib and Late la 
Phases proves, I think, that few of the houses of those occupations had more 
than one storey, especially as those few staircases that occur are of no great 
height. This is what one would expect in a quarter almost exclusively given up 
to artisans, where the population was doubtless too poor to afford more than the 
barest conveniences. That the houses had flat roofs in these two phases, as weU, 
probably, as in earlier times, appears likely. In the earlier periods the roofs 
must have been protected with burnt brick or even a waterproof cement of some 
kind, such as lime or gypsum plaster, though we have, as yet, found no evidence 
of it.^ Flat roofs of mud and gravel require a great deal of attention in wet 
weather to keep them in repair, and it is as well to state here that we have 
nowhere found the stone rollers that would have been used to consolidate roofs 
of this type.^ Possibly flat wooden mallets were used instead, as in some parts 
of the Punjab to-day, and, if so, they would not have survived.'' 

Drainage. 

As was expected, the lower levels of G Section were found to be as well drained 
as the upper strata. But not all the earlier drains had survived. Many of them 
had been entirely removed to supply bricks for the drains of higher levels, except 
in those cases where a drain of an earlier period was re-used by raising its sides 
as the levels of the street rose ; as, for instance, in West Street in the Late III 
Phase and at the same time in Main Street (SD Area). The re-use of bricks 
taken from the drains of earlier periods may perhaps be explained by the Muni- 
cipality being sometimes unduly careful in the issue of material, so that the un- 
fortunate mason was compelled to do a little excavation to j)rocaire bricks for his 
work. 

The street drains received the outflow from the ground-floor rooms by smaller 
channels and from the upper floors and roofs by sloping or vertical chutes in 
the thickness of the walls. Both bathrooms and privies were served bj" the 
latter, which perhaps also received rain-water from the roofs. On this latter point, 
however, we are not certain, since there is the possibflity that long wooden spout- 
like gutters poured the rain-water on to the roadways, as in Rohri and other 
modern Sindhi towns. 

For some reason the masons of Mohenjo-daro appear to have taken an espe- 
cial care in the building of chutes and drains. For example, not only is the 
jointing of the lower part of the cesspit in Fore Lane outside the western wing 
of the Palace remarkably fine, but the surface of the brick was also very carefully 
rubbed down. At the eastern end of Long Lane also, the outfall of the drains 

1 Frankfort, Tell Asmar and Khafaje, 1930-31, Orient. Inst. Uuiv., Chicago, p. 91. 

* They are seen from a distance in PI. XXXVII, f. 

® Both these materials would very likely have survived if they had been used. 

* Stone rollers are commonly used in the Xear and Middle East, as well as in some parts of India, 
to keep roofs in repair. 

® They would probably have been kept permanently on the roofs as they are to-day. 


24 
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from the well-room of House II, Block 8, demonstrates the pride often taken by 
the mason in his work. This oiitfall which is of Late III date is quite a work of 
art and serves to relieve an otherwise most uninteresting w^all.^ And similar 
devoted craftmanship is evident in the short remaining section of a drain of Inter- 
mediate I date on the eastern side of First Street (Pis. XXIX, c ; XLV, a). 

It appears that there was also a very elaborate drainage system in the city 
of Eshmmna (Tell Asmar) in Mesopotamia about 2,500 B. C., which is closely 
comparable with the drainage system of ^lohenio-daro. The drains of Eshnnnna 
were apparently not so well built as those at 5lohenjo-daro and they may have 
been copied from the Indian system by less experienced masons. - 

Although we have found nothing comjiarable with the system of pottery 
pipes unearthed by Mr. Hargreaves in the HR Area in the season 1924-5,^ a vertical 
pottery drain-pipe of Intermediate I date was found in room 34, 35 of House 
VI, Block 9 (Pis. XVIII ; XXXIX, d) and another of Late I date in the thickness 
of the northern outer wall of Block 8A.^ 


Chutes. 

Chutes were used for the drainage of bathrooms and privies as frecjuently 
during the earlier occui)ations as in later times. They were mostly built in the 
thickness of the walls, and probably served more than one floor, and jjerhaps the 
roof as well. In general, they were square or rectangular in section with the 
outlet set at angles varying from 30= to 45C Occasionally, the angle of the 
outfall vas changed once or twice to prevent sjflasliing ; and two instances occur 
of the actual stepping of the decline, an interesting anticipation of the s])illw'ays 
of modern dams and bai’rages, whose masonry is treated in exactly the same wav* 
An excellent example is seen in the southern wall of room 4, House I, Block iO 
(Pis. XVII ; XLI, c), and another in the southern wall of room 12, 15 of House I, 
Block 12A. Both these chutes were of Intermediate II date. The very same 
system of drainage is seen in Sukkur and other parts of Sindh at the present day, 
both for domestic offices and to carry off rain water from the roofs. In Sukkur 
open runnels of cement doun the outside of a house-wall often take the place of 

chutes, Imt a vertical drain of this o]>en type has never been found 
at Mohenjo-daro. 


Mud-brick Platfonns. 

Mud-brick platforms are found in various parts of the DK Area as well 
as in other parts of the site. They seem to have been erected solely for the pur- 
pose of raising the buildings on them beyond flood-level and are invariably care- 
fully built of sun-driecl brick laicl in mud-mortar. In the majority of cases 
damp has so welded these sun-dried bricks together that the whole"^ mass has 
econie omogenous. \\ e have succeeded in a few cases, however, in extracting 
bneks for measurement. _ some of whieh are of the following dimensions :-15 X 

lA® T®'’ ® "'* i l-t'8.o)<7-3x3-4.5 ins.; 13-.5x6-lx4 ins.; 12-5 

Xi6’3x4ins. ’ 

oLthis p^i^roTLong Lane'"''’ ^ -satisfactory photograph owing to the narrowness 

OrierimSMl pp^’ 2^-3^ Excavations of the 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 180 and 280 pi XLIV a 

4 See Pis. Cmi, 30 •. CX, 35, for illustrations of the exampie from Blo’ck’o. 
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Most of these platforms were built in the Intermediate II Phase after the first 
great flood of which we have evidence, and some at the beginning of the Late 
II Phase after the second flood. Even if the lower parts of such a platform re- 
mained immersed in water for some length of time, there was no risk of its affect- 
ing the houses on the platform by capillary action, as would certainly have 
been the case if the latter had been built of burnt brick or a filling of rough debris 
had been used. In some few cases these mud-brick platforms actually enclose 
buildings of Intermediate III date, but more generally the masonry was first 
removed for use elsewhere. I have already alluded to a filling of lumps of river 
clay that was common in early Sumerian sites,^ but it is doubtful if this was 
intended to raise the buildings above flood-level ; from the nature of the clay 
used, it is possible that it was regarded as sacred earth and laid down to serve 
some ritual purpose. 

It should, of course, be recognised that the buildings erected on these plat- 
forms were almost necessarily at a higher level than other buildings of contem- 
porary date, and due allowance has to be made for this. These mud-brick plat- 
forms are, however, not so numerous as to affect the general levels of our plans ; 
their positions are marked in Pis. XVII and XVIII. 

These platforms must have been very costly to build and some of them are of 
considerable size. Their presence, then, argues a high valuation of the positions 
occupied by them. In the background of PI. XXVII, b, one of these mud-plat- 
forms is clearly seen. 

Streets and Lanes. 

Curiously enough, though the buildings of the Late Period were inferior to 
those of the Intermediate Period, we found the streets and lanes to be wider 
than their predecessors owing to the fact that most of the street walls liad a 
batter whose angle was followed when they were raised.- We accordingly 
find the curious anomaly that whereas in some places the lanes were encroached 
upon and built over at the latter end of the Late Period, for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of Block 10 (PL XX), elsewhere they were actually wider and 
more imposing at a time when town-planning had fallen into abeyance. 

With only one exception, the streets and lanes of the ancient city were un- 
paved earth. This exception was a long stretch of First Street which was paved 
in the Intermediate II Phase, as has already been described in some detail. * 
Seeing that the streets and lanes of the city must constantly have been taken up 
in order to get at the drains beneath, it is not to be wondered at that they were left 
unpaved. Tliat the drains were frequentW cleaned out is amjfiy jjroved by 
the little heaps of sand that we constantly find beside them. This insoluble 
material must have been washed down from the mud-covered roofs, and it is 
invariably light-green in colour through contact with the general drainage. 

Only those who have lived in the East can visualize the morass these streets 
and lanes must have become in wet weather. In Mohenjo-daro. as in the modern 
Indian city, the pedestrian must have experienced the twin discomforts of deep 
mud underfoot and streams of water from roof gutters overhead, which were no 
doubt dodged with difficulty, especially in some of the narrower lanes. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 265. 

“ The outer side of practically every wall that gave on to a street or lane had a pronounced hatter 
which is clearly seen in many of the illustrations in this book. 

^ See Chapter III. 
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Watchmen’s Quarters. 

There is evidence that here and there quarters were provided for watchmen, 
whose business it was perhaps to guard the streets at night. These quarters were 
mostly single rooms on corner sites with their doors in important thoroughfares ; 
as, for example, room 35 in Block 6A (PI. XX) and room 1 of House III, Block 
10 (PI. XVII). Whether or not Mohenjo-daro was divided into wards for its 
protection and the preservation of order, we do not know ; but when we find 
a wall bunt across a lane, as, for instance, near the northern end of Low Lane 
in the Late III or II Phase, it seems that it must have been for this purpose and 
no other. A city so well planned and administered must have been efficiently 
policed ; and though I have in some places suggested that these single rooms 
may be lock-up shops, any of them, and particularly those at street comers, 
might quite as well have been watchmen’s quarters. 

Lamp-stands. 

Provision was made in at least two buildings for the support of a lamp. In 
the northern wall of the passage 92 of Block lA, a projecting brick with its upper 
surface shghtly hollowed may cpiite well have been a lamp itself. And a niche, 
purposely made to hold a lamp to light the awkward lower steps of the stairw ay 
between House II of Block 10 and Building IX of Block 7, still survived (Pis. 
XVII ; XXII, 7). 


Kilns. 

Several kilns, some of which were undoubtedly used for baking pottery, have 
been unearthed in the G Section of the DK mound, namelv, in room 33 of the 
southern wing of the Palace, in Block 2. in the courtyard (21, 26) of House II, 
Block 9, and also in the open space between Blocks 7 and 9. Those in the Palace 
were of Intermediate II date (Pis. XVII ; XXXV, a) ; they may have been used 
by an armourer in the making and repair of weapons and tools, and they recall 
the armourer s shop in the Palace at Kish.^ All the other kilns, which should 
probably be assigned to the Late I Phase, probably served for baking pottery 
(Pis. XX ; XXIIl, 2 ; L, b, d), and their presence within the confines of the city 
marks its final decay, for kilns are objectionable neighbours and it is customary 
throughout the Near and IMiddle East to keep them to the outskirts of a towm or 
village. 


Burials. 

have burials, infant or adult, been found beneath the floors of 
any o e houses that we have excavated. Nor were foundation deposits, sacri- 
ficial or otherwise, placed beneath houses or other buildings, despite this having 
been a common custom in both the Near and Middle East in ancient times. SomI 
vey interesting human remains have been found in various parts of the site, 
and they are described in association with the various blocks in which they were 
unearthed. They mclude a skull and a few bones in the N. W. comer of the 
western courtyard of the Palace at the Intermediate II level and also a group 
o s e e ons in e well-room of Block 8A and lying on the staircase leading down 

Sargo^d P' C/. also a forge of the 
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to it (PI. XLIII, c). These latter remains appear to be of Late la date, as were, 
probably, the nine skeletons found in a pit in Block lOA, photographs of two of 
which are given in PL XXXII, a and b. Yet another, apparently quite a modern 
burial was unearthed in a shallow grave in room 12 of House II, Block 23, of the 
Xorthem Portion of the DK Area.^ AU these remains, except the last, were very 
carefully removed with the aid of shellac and sent to Dr. Guha of the Zoological 
Survey, Calcutta, for expert examination. His report on them will be found in 
Chapter XVIII at the end of this book. 

^ DK 11882. It lay at the level 5-7 ft. below datum. 



Chapter VlII. 


PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 

The undecorated pottery and the ware adorned with simple bands that are 
described in this chapter are illustrated in line in Pis. LII, LIII, and LV to LXV 
and by photographs in Pis. LIV and LXVI. In PI. LXVII examples are given 
of incised ancl cut ware. The })ottery ornamented in monochrome and poly- 
chrome is dealt with in a separate section of this chajher and is illustrated in 
Pis. LXVIII-LXX. 

For the sake of clearness, I have carefully avoided mixing the pottery of 
different categories in the plates ; and aU the examples from the upper levels, 
namely, from the surface of the mound down to 11-9 ft. below datum are given 
in separate plates from those recovered from the lower levels, i.e., from 12 ft. 
below datum down to water level. I had at first intended to publish the pottery 
of the Late Period in a separate book on that period, leaving that of the Inter- 
mediate and Early levels to a second volume ; but this scheme had to be abandoned 
with the closing down of the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and the necessity of 
pubhshing my results as soon as possible. 

The great amount of pottery that has been unearthed in the past five years 
makes it quite impossible to give a very detailed description of each type — which 
has, in fact, already been done to a certain extent in the book on the site edited 
by Sir John Marshall — and only pieces of especial interest are described in detail 
in this chapter. The tabulation at the end of the chapter will give the reader, 
and especially the exjjert on pottery, all the information that he wiU require in 
condensed form, together with the locus and level of each piece illustrated. 

The comparatively few pottery groups can be studied in Pis. LII, LIII, 
LVII, LIX, LXIV and LXV. Those found in the lower levels of the Dk Area 
are far more interesting and varied than those from the upper levels, and the 
SD Area also produced some very interesting collections. 

Plain and Simple Banded Pottery. 

Clays . — Most of the undecorated pottery, and also that ornamented with 
simple painted lines, was made of clay of a good quality that burned pink or 
light red in colour. This clay sometimes became rather porous and even fissured 
on being baked, owing perhaps to insufficient kneading, but it answered the pur- 
pose extremely well and very creditable specimens of the potter’s art were made 
with it. 

Sometimes, however, a clay was employed that burned grey. That the use 
of this material was not confined to any particvdar type of vessel proves that 
jars of this grey ware were not importations as might have been suspected, though 
the clay itself maj^ conceivably have been imported. Clay of this kind apparently 
required no tempering, and only in exceptional cases was any other substance 
mixed wdth it for this purpose.^ Whether, the colour of the pottery made from 
it w^as natural or w^as darkened by the admixture of some carbonaceous material 
with the clay has yet to be determined. I am inclined to think that as this 
pottery varies considerably in tint something was added in varying proportions 

^ Noticeably in the dish in PI. LVI, 40. 
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with the purpose of darkening it. This grey ware is illustrated in Pis. LII, 7, 34 ; 
LV, 7, 11, 34 ; LVI, 40, 44, 54 ; LVII, 25 ; LXI, 48, 72 ; LXII, 13, 40, 42 ; LXIV, 
14, 36 ; LXV, 2, 23 ; LXVI, 14, 54 ; and LXX, 1-4. Though on the whole some- 
what uncommon, it is just as frequently found in the lower as in the upper levels, 
or perhaps more so ; and one example (PI. LXII, 42) has been found as low as 33 
ft. below datum. 

The outer surface of this grey ware is generally polished or semi-polished, 
and was sometimes darkened a|3preciably thereby ; but the vessels illustrated in 
Pis. LVI, 40, 44, 54 ; LXI, 48 ; LXII, 40, 42 ; LXIV, 14 ; LXV, 2, are coated 
with a black or very dark- coloured, semi-jjolished slip, whose composition we 
have not yet been able to ascertain. This slip has nearly disappeared from some 
of the vessels, and wherever it is absent and the surface is unpolished it is reason- 
able to assume that it once existed. 

The black or dark-coloured slips can be produced in various ways. Lamp- 
black or powdered charcoal added to the levigated clay will make such a slip, 
or a lustrous black surface can be jirodueed by smothering the vessel when red 
hot in coarse sawdust, corn-cobs or the like.’ Rubbing the surface of the jar 
with some kind of resin, giun, or soot mixed with oil is resorted to for this purpose 
in Africa, America, and other parts of the world at the present da3\- And in 
some districts of India, the juice of Tuthi (Ahutilon indicum) is used to give a 
black gloss to earthenware.'’ 

Nos. 1-4 in PI. LXX were definitely glazed and are fully described elsewhere. 

It is significant that grey ware was also used in ancient times in other countries 
outside India. It has ))een found in Sumer — but in small quantities only, as at 
Mohenjo-daro.^ It aj^j^ears among the Danubian wares, and the well-known 
Minyan grey ware was introduced into Greece by a peojjle whose origin is still 
a mystery." It also occurs sporadically in other ancient civilizations. A 
remarkable feature of much of this grey ware is the soapy, unctuous feeling that 
it has to the touch — a quality shared by the examples from Mohenjo-daro— which 
is especially noticeable in the jars which have no slip but merely a polished or 
semi-polished surface. 

A third kind of clay used at Mohenjo-daro produced a ware of a very light 
pink colour and exceptionally compact in texture. Whether this clay was superior 
to that ordinarily employed or merely a very carefully levigated variety of the 
latter, I do not know ; but it was only occasionally used and mostly for jars of 
unusual shape and thin fabric.'’’ This kind of clay was never tem])ered with any 
other material and the pottery made from it always breaks with a clean fracture. 
This ware is certainly more common in the upper than in the lower levels. 


1 Maciver, Man. June, 1921, p. 87. Lucas, Journ. Anthrop. Inst. (1929). pp. 117-9. 

^ Harrison, Pofe and Pa?i.s, p. 51. 

® Ann. Rep. Arch. Dept., H. H. The Nizam’s Dominions (1915-6), p. .8. 

■* Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, p. 140. 

® Camh. Anc. Hist., vol. I (Plates), p. 106. Dr. Goldman would also identifv this ware with 
the grey ware of Anau. See Gordon Childe, Antiquity, Sept., 19.32, p. 384. Mr. Mallowan ha.s 
unearthed grey burnished pottery at Nmeveh in his culture No. 3. Avhich he dates between 5,000 and 
4,000 B. C. The Times, Sept. 8, 1932, p. 6. See also Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Liverpool, vol. XX, pp. 163-5. 

« For instance. Pis. LV, 26 ; LVI, 42, 53 ; LXI, 40, 47. 
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Temperii^ Materials. 

The degraissants used were mica, sand and lime ; alone or, more rarely, in 
combination. Mica is very common and betrays itself by its sparkle. This 
substance is very frequently found in the sand on the banks of the Indus and 
is readily extracted from it by levigation. It is especially useful as a temper- 
ing material in that when properly mixed with the clay it greatly adds to the 
ease of working the latter on the wheel ; it also facilitates the (irying of the pottery 
without cracking. 

Lime is commonly present in the fabric of both small and large jars. Curiously 
enough, it sometimes occurs in lumps of quite appreciable size ; indeed, extra 
large fragments of lime have even flaked off the surface of some of the jars through 
the swelling due to slaking.* It cannot be imagined that these large particles of 
lime were added purposely, and we can only conclude that their presence is due 
to imperfect sifting of the lime after being burned, or that, possibly, it was added 
to the clay in an unslaked condition. Occasionally, a certain amount of dirt was 
gathered up in the clay from the kneading floor, probably by accident. 

The presence of lime as a tempering material is by no means confined to 
the wares of Mohenjo-daro. It has been detected in the Nal and other wares 
of ancient Baluchistan,^ in some of the Al-’Ubaid ware,^ the Jenidet Nasr ware,* 
and in much of the Predynastic ware of Egypt The particular use served 
by hme as a degraissant still remains a matter of opinion, but with certain clays 
it appears to be an indispensable ingredient and it has been mixed with them 
from the earliest times." 

Firing. 

The pottery of Mohenjo-daro was well baked. The resulting fabric was 
hard enough to stand a considerable amount of knocking about, and its uniform- 
ity of colour shows that the potter had considerable control over the heat of his 
furnace. Even some of the larger storage jars, which may be as much as 1*02 
ins. thick, were so well baked that the colour is constant right through. 

We have found comparatively few over-baked vessels that had been put 
into use ; nor do I remember a jar or potsherd that could be said to be underfired," 
though some mistakes must have been inevitable. The firing of a jar appreciably 
altered its colour, changing a light grey clay to a pinkish-red shade owing to the 
chemical action of the small amount of iron in it. Those very few specimens 
which are definitely over-fired have a distinctly greenish hue, which is due to the 
presence of a complex ferrous compound in whose formation hme plavs an impor- 
tant part. 

^ ^ *''^®** mixed with the clay in a slaked condition 

the subsequent firing of the pot would reverse this state, and slaking would a:gain take place under 
conditions of damp. n a r 

2 Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 35, p. 35. 

3 Hall and Woolley. Al-’Ubaid, p. 162. 

* Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, p. 233. 

5 Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. I, p. 243. 

adm^ture of lime, noticeably the prehistoric painted wares of Honan, 
Chma. Ame, Palaeo. Sinica, pt. 2 (1925), pp. 8, 9. 

7 Except the vep- tMck sherd painted in monochrome seen in PI. LXX, 28, which has a dark 
core due to imperfect firing. 
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Kilns. 

In the previous book on Mohenjo-daro, we assumed for lack of evidence that 
the kiln used for baking pottery was an open one hke that in use in many parts 
of Sindh at the present day.^ In the more recent excavations, however, we have 
found quite a number of kilns, which judging from the masses of potsherds 
around them were exclusively used for the baking of pottery. The remains of 
two such kilns were unearthed in Block 2, and a better preserved one in court 
21, 26 between Houses I and III, Block 9 (Pis. XXIII, 2 ; L, b, d). There was 
also a very large, and apparently unfinished kiln in the open space at the north- 
western corner of Block 7 (PI. XX). FuU details of the sizes and structure of 
these kilns are given in the general description of the DK Area and its buildings 
(pp. 62, 102). In general principle they resemble the pottery kilns of Kish, which 
are dated approximately to 2,800 B. C., or perhaps even earher.” The main 
features in both cases are a pit for the wood or reed fuel and a domed compart- 
ment above to hold the vessels to be baked, communication between the two being 
effected by round holes in the floor of the upper chamber ; but at Kish the kiln 
is rectangular in shape, whereas at Mohenjo-daro a round kfln was preferred. 
Though round kilns also have been found at the former site, their large size sug- 
gests that they were used exclusively for baking bricks.® At Jemdet Xasr, 
M. Watelin found kilns which are very similar in shape to those of Mohenjo-daro,^ 
but he described them as bread ovens. At Susa, a rectangular kiln which resem- 
bles those that I found at Kish is dated to the Second Period.® A potter’s kiln 
of an advanced type was, then, in use in Sindh, Elam and Sumer at a very early 
period, and the examples found by Watelin at Jemdet Nasr, if they should also 
prove to be pottery kilns, carry the enclosed type of furnace back to well before 
3,000 B. C.« 

It is, therefore, somewhat remarkable to find that a very primitive open 
furnace is used by the Sindhi potter of the present day in the villages around the 
site, when so efficient a kiln was used not only by the potter of Mohenjo-daro 
some four and a half millennia ago, but also by his contemporaries in Sumer and 
Elam. The advantages of the closed oven, which Harrison explains was originally 
derived from “ the practise of enclosing a fire with clay to concentrate the heat 
and subsequently raising the surrounding Avail to a dome are that the heat 
can be graduated by flues according to requirements, with a corresponding saving- 
in fuel and the avoidance of smoke stains. None the less, the open method of 
firing pottery, and painted ware at that, which is noAV employed in Middle Sindh 
produces wares that are just as well baked and quite as good in colour as the 
jjottery of Mohenjo-daro. In other words, the successful baking of pottery does 

^ Maekay, “'Painted Pottery in Modern Sind.” Journ. Royal Anthrop. Inst., vol. LX (1930) 
pp. 127-35. 

^ Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pp. 115. 116 : pi. XXXI. 

® Op. cit., p. 116. 

* Field, Anthropology Leaflet, No. 11, Field Museum, Chicago, pi. XII. 

® Mem. D41. en Perse, t. XX, pi. Ill, fig. 16. 

® Sir Flinders Petrie now reports the finding of kilns of the period of the Twelfth Djmasty of 
Egypt at Tell el-Ajjul in Palestine, which, he says, are of the modem type with a perforated table on 
which the potterv was placed with the fire beneath it. Exhibition Catalogue, Univ. Coll.. London, 
1931, p. 5. 

’ Pots and Pans, p. 22. 
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not always depend on the type of furnace used, thou<fh the more elaborate the 
furnace, the less the fuel needed and the fewer the cracked and mis-shapen vesselsd 


Muffles and Crucibles (?) 

We have found several pieces of pottery that appear to have been used either 
in connection with a kiln or. in one case at least, as a crucible. No. 23 (DK 8982) 
in PI. LIV is thickly coated with a mixture of sand and clay, and there can be 
no doubt that it was expres.sly constructed to withstand heat. I am of opinion 
that it served either as a crucible or, more likely, as a muffle for firing glaze. This 
very nnnsnal vessel, which comes from the n]>]ier levels, is dealt with more fully 
further on in this chapter (Group T). 

ISTo. 15 (DK 9760) in PI. LXVII, a thin pottery plate, 4-17 ins. in diameter 
and 0-2 in. thick has a thick cement of mnd and straw round the edge which 
shows signs of burning. This plate was evidently used to seal up the flue of a 
fflrnace, and similar plates with a similar cement are used for the same purpose 
in India at the present day. 

The small open vessel (Pis. LXI, 72 ; LXVI, 14), which was found with 
two others of the same shape and size, is a grey paste that was heavilj^ fired 
apparently more than once. This vessel, which has a fairly smooth interior 
though it is rough outside, may have been used as a kind of niuffle. 


Slips. 

The slip most generally used on the unpainted ware was cream-coloured ; 
sometimes with a yellowish tinge, sometimes almost white. It varies very much 
in thickness, from a mere wash through which tlie colour of the paste beneath 
shows clearly to quite a thick layer which is sometimes apt to scale off. A slip 
of red oxide was used for most of the better-class pottery, whether painted or 
unpainted. A third, and somewhat rare slip was chocolate-coloured ; for example, 
on the yessels illustrated in Pis. LV, 26 ; LVl, 7, 9 ; LVIT, 34 ; LX, 31, 49, 52, 
etc. On yessels of the type seen in PI. LV, 26 ; LXV, 47, this third slip occurs 
very frequently ; why, it is difficult to say, unless these jars were intended to 
contain a dark -coloured liquid or substance that would produce ugly stains or 
drip-marks. ^ This dark slip, it shoidd be noted, was invariably used on the upper 
part of the jar or riin. It was sometimes applied direct to the pottery, but more 
usually over a preliminary red slip or wash, that was obviously intended to darken 
the second, slip which ixiciy not have had much body. 

P^ypjish wash applied to the surface of the curiously shaped jars in 
^Is. LiVi, 16 ; LXv, _1, overlies a red wash. The lower colour appears as a rough 
band of red round the widest part of the jar. Neither the purple nor the red 
wash was applied over the whole of the jar ; a considerable portion of the base 
was left uncoloured save for a cream wash or slip. These chocolate and purple 
slips took their colour from manganese, apparently sometimes mixed with a 
little red oxide, and they are often seen on large storage jars, which they were 
perhaps intended to render waterproof. » j ’ 


nf to ascertain exactly what losses are incurred bv using the open method 

cL^derable refuse-heap beside one of the Sindhi firing-places, it must be fairly 
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Occasionally, a very light pink slip is met with (Pis. LV, 26 ; LVI, 21, 36 ; 
LX, 1, 12, etc.) possibly produced by a little red ochre having been accidentally 
mixed with the ordinary cream slip. Biit the presence of a small quantity of iron 
would also produce a pinkish tint, and this seems to be the more probable explana- 
tion of this colouring. 

In some cases, two coloured slips were used on the same vessel ; both red 
and cream occur on the jars in Pis. LVI, 17, 31, 39 ; LVII, 21 ; LX, 5, 32, 56, 60 ; 
LXI, 62, etc. The fine jars in Pis. LV, 26 ; LX, 31 ; LXII, 36, have both chocolate 
and pink slips ; and No. 10 in PI. LVI has slips or washes of no less than three 
colours. 

Very rarely was a shp or wash apphed to the underside of the base of a vessel 
— chiefiy for the reason that it would not be seen under ordinary circumstances ; 
it is also a proof that most of these slips were applied before the vessel was detached 
from the wheel. The vessels illustrated in Pis. LV, 8 ; LVI, 4, 5, 17 ; LVII, 34 ; 
LXIV, 58, are, however, exceptions. All these vessels are unusual in shape, 
especially Xo. 4 in PI. LVI, which actually has the same pattern 2 :)ainted on the 
thick white slip which covers the interior of its hollow foot as on the outside of 
the vessel. Xo. 5 in PI. LVI and Xo. 34 in PI. LVII, both of which are small, 
were doubtless made for toilet use and were accordingly well finished all over, Xo. 5 
with a dark-red and Xo. 34 a chocolate-coloured slip. 

Trimmed Vessels. 

The trimming of the lower })art of a vessel with a knife or similar instru- 
ment is quite a common feature of the pottery of both lower and upper levels ; 
nor was it confined to the vessels of coarser make. Sometimes it was carefully 
done, but more frequently it was left until the pot was too dry and the clay was 
consequently dragged by the knife. The direction of trimming is generally 
vertical. The jar in PI." LV, 25, was carefully scraped from neck to base, and 
most of the surface of that in PI. LV, 24 (see also PI. LIV, 11) was scraped with 
a flat tool whilst still on the wheel. Other vessels of which the lower portions 
were trimmed are those seen in Pis. LV, 26-30 ; LVI, 3, 7, 11, 19> 35, 36 ; LVII, 

15, 24, 28, 29. Xo. 16 in PI. LXVII shows an enlarged view of the lower part of 
a vessel that was trimmed in this way. On Xo. 15 in PI. LVII and PI. LX VI, 
40, a flint seems to have been used, and the deep combmarks left by it suggest 
that the flake had become notched with use. 

I shall frequently allude to the scoring of the upper parts of certain vessels, 
which is not to be confused with the paring of vessels ; the upper j^art of Xo. 16 
in PI. LXVII was scored with a very sharp tool, which was perhaps a metal comb. 

The trimming of the lower parts of pottery vessels was by no means confined 
to Mohenjo-daro. The bases of many vases of the Old Kingdom of Egypt were 
finished with the knife and this practice prevailed down to the Twelfth Dynasty 
of that country.^ Trimming is also seen on Macedonian ware (Period D),- and 
on cups and bowls from the Early Minoan II to the Middle Minoan I Period.’^ 

1 Brunton, Qau and Badari, II, p. 4. 

B. 8. A., vol. XXVII (1926), pi. XXII, fig. 8. 

^ Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. I, p. 75. It must be remembered, however, that these ve.ssels were 
not made on the quick-wheel. 
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It is thought that some of the prehistoric painted ware of China was trimmed to 
remove traces of the fluting due to throwing/ And I have noticed traces of paring 
on some of the early Kish ware, while there are examples among the Jemdet Nasr 
pottery- of jars being pared some distance up from the base. 

Possibly this paring was made necessary by the potter not being able to see 
what he was doing with the lower part of a jar ; that is, if we suppose that the 
hand-spun wheel was used as it still is in many parts of India. This type of 
wheel is only a few inches above the ground on which the potter sits, so that 
his eyes are well above the level of his work. He would, then, find some diffi- 
culty in seeing the base of the jar which he is raising without bending right down, 
especially if the body of the jar has any considerable bulge. 

No. 3 in PI. LVI is pecuHar in that its once flared mouth was accidentally 
broken and was rubbed down by the careful owner to restore it to symmetry, 
and the same happened to No. 11 in the same plate. In No. 32 in PI. LXI, it 
was the flared base which had been accidently broken and carefully rubbed down 
to make it flat again. These three vessels were evidently valued by their owners. 

Hand-made Wares. 


Hand-made ware is uncommon in the upper levels, but we have a good many 
examples from the lower levels, and especially from the lowest to which we have 
cleared which is exactly what one might expect.® The shapes, it will be noticed, 
are in the main variants from the usual types, and it is conceivable that many of 
them were made and baked at home. As is usual with hand-made ware, many 
of the jars have no slip. What slips there are — mostly red washes — were appHed 
very roughly and never polished. We should hardly expect to find much 
hand-made ware at Mohenjo-daro, for the reason that the potter’s art was so well 
developed in aU the occupations to which we have penetrated that the shapes 
that were made had become more or less stereotyped. One might almost 
say that very few of the pottery vessels show any archaic traits — evidence that 
the emit was well established and had a very considerable period of development 

The upper parts only of No. 8 in PI. LX and No. 1 in PI. LXI appear to 
have been made on the wheel, their stands being fashioned by hand. 

Suspended Vessels. 


This type of vessel IS rare ; moreover, it is possible that the holes occasionally 
found m the necks and rims of several of our finds were intended merely to take 
a string to serve as a hinge for, or even to tie down the lid. No. 7 in PI. LVI 
lu I ’ u ’ instance, with its broad flat base is hardly the type of 
of up and yet it has a hole, 0-08 in. in diameter, on either 
! ^ certain, however, that No. 4 in PI. LX was meant to be 

3^?! XTV if ’ LXI, 5, 7-9, 40, 45 ; LXII, 

39, LXIV, 10, LXy ^2; LX VI, 36, 49, each of which has three small holes 

holSTn equal distances from each other close to the rim of the jar. The 

also pi^XVI U. 15; LXU. 

by whioh/hese cups tang’ up. ™'*°“'>tedly intended for the cord 


1 Palueo-Sinica, II (1925), p. 11. 

® Maokay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field 
^ See taliulation at end of chapter. 


Museum, Chicago, vol. I, p. 230. 
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Perforated Ware. 

Excluding the utensils of Type AF, which come under a different category, 
a few pieces of very interesting perforated ware have been found which from their 
flatness seem to have been parts of square or rectangular boxes or stands. Quite 
conceivably, pieces of perforated pottery^ may also have been used as gratings to 
fill up windows or ventilators to jDrevent the ingress of birds or other creatures. 

We have found no further examples of stone or pottery grills at Mohenjo- 
daro, and their rarity may perhaps be explained by the majority of grills being 
made of wood ; for that gratings were used extensiv^ely is extremely likely. All 
those found are small for use in ventilators, and there is at present no evidence 
that there were grilled windows in quarters occupied by women. 

Very similar gratings to those found early in the work at Mohenjo-dain’^ 
have been unearthed at Tell Asmar (Eshnunna), made of pottery but with round 
instead of diamond- shaped holes. “ 

The fragment of perforated pottery (DK 10608) in PI. LIV, 9, which is very 
nearly flat is 2 • 5 ins. long and 0 • 28 in. thick. It is made of the usual light red clay, 
coated on one side with a thick cream slip. The triangular incisions were roughly 
cut out with a knife before baking, and no attempt was made to smooth the cut 
edges. The lower right-hand edge of the sherd is smoothly finished off. Locus : 
Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 48. Level : — 2-6 ft. 

No. 43 (DK 3405) in PI. CV is part of a heavy round stand with cut-out 
apertures alternating with hatched metopes.^ This sherd is 4-25 ins. long by 
0 • 88 in. thick, and is faced with a cream slip. All the edges except those of the 
perforation are broken. The broad vertical band of douWe-hatching was appa- 
rently done with a knife. Since incised work of this kind is of very rare occur- 
rence at Mohenjo-daro and it is in this case associated with open incisions, there 
is the possibility that the stand was imported. Locus : Fore Lane, between Bis. 
4 and 7. Level : — 5 • 4 ft. 

Of the perforated pieces, Nos. 7-11 in PI. LXVII, the dimensions and general 
features are given in the tabulation at the end of the chapter ; their peculiarities 
only need be mentioned here. The pronounced curvature of No. 7 suggests 
that it is a portion of an offering- stand. It is roughly cut, with a design with 
which we are familiar on the painted pottery. It is coated on the outer side 
only with a cream slip. No. 8 is light grey pottery and is the first example of the 
use of this material for this type of ware. Its flatness suggests that it is part of 
a window-grating, or it may be a piece of a box or stand. Nos. 9-11 were all 
found together with another piece and appear to be parts of the same object, which 
was probably a box or window-grating with a very wide plain edge. All these 
pieces are coated on one side with a thick white slip. 

There is evidence on Nos. 8 and 10 that the pattern was scratched on the un- 
baked clay of this perforated ware to guide the work of the cutter ; some of these 
marks remain, though they should all have been removed in the process of cut- 
ting the incisions. All these pieces are, however, very roughly worked and the 

1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro ami the Indus Civilization, p. 465, pi. OXXXIII, 10, 11. 

“ Frankfort, Illuat. Lon. News, July 15, 1933, pp. 97, 98, fig. 9 ; Iraq Excavations of the Oriental 
Institute, 1932-3, p. 14, fig. 9. These are approximately of the same date a.s those found at Molienjo- 
daro. 

^ That this sherd is correctly placed on the plate is shown by the wheel-striations on the hack 

of it. 
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complete removal of the guide lines was evidently not thought to matter. This 
kind of pottery was made very early in the occupation of Mohenjo-daro, for No. 
8 was found 29-9 ft. below datum. 

No. 6 in PI. LXVII is also a fragment of this cut ware, but it is distinguished 
from the rest by being painted in jiolychrome and also bearing an incised pattern. 
This piece is more fuUy described in the section on the incised pottery. 

The method of decorating pottery vessels and other objects by cutting had 
a considerable range in ancient times. It is seen in some of the offering-stands 
from Susa, and in Egypt from Predynastic times down to the Sixth Dynasty.^ 
A very fine example found at Kish is dated approximately to 3,100 B.C.,‘ and 
stands of a shorter type have also been recovered from Samarra in the same 
country.^ The sherd No. fi in PI. LXVII may conceivably once have formed 
part of a square stand similar to one unearthed at Susa, whose exact use we 
do not yet know ,^ but No. 7 in the same plate is certainly a fragment of a round 
stand. None of the above mentioned examples from elsewhere have the holes 
so close together as in the Indus Valley specimens, but it is important to note 
that in the cases referred to the perforations are in general triangular in form, 
and that they were cut with a sharp instrument before baking. 

Perforations of this kind would have been useful in reducing the weight 
of jar stands ; and if the stand were used for a water-jar, the holes might have 
promoted evaporation from the vessel itself or of the water which percolated 
through. V here, however, the perforations are close set with very narrow parti- 
tions between, as in No. 9 in PI. LIV, we must consider the possibility that they 
were supposed to have some decorative value.’* 


Pot-marks and Inscriptions. 

Pot-marks are rarely found, as was stated in the fir.st book on Mohenjo- 
daro. The more recently unearthed inscriptions were all cut after the vessels 
had been baked. The best examples are seen on the storage jars in Pis. LVII, 
35, 36, 38, 41, 42 ; LVIII, 4 ; LXIII, 1, 3, 0. Those in PI. LXIII are easy to 
read, for they were written on the sides of the jars, but this was not the case with 
the marks on the rims of the jars. Nos. 41 and 42 in PI. LVII. No. 41, in fact, is 
marked in three places altogether, namely, a group of three very distinct signs 
well down on the shoulder, an isolated sign {PI. LVII, 35) on the rim and the 
rough scratches on the other side of the rim that are reproduced in PL LVII, 

^ very indistinct marks on the beaded rim of No. 42 appear in facsimile in 
PI. LVII, 36. ^ ^ 


^ De Morgan, La Prehistoire OritntaU, t. II, pp. 281-5, figs. 328-30. 

f illustrated by Langdon in J. R. A. S., 1930, pi. IX, 4, p. 604. These stands 

from Xish which are sometimes perforated all over doubtless derive their shape from a stand of reed 

^ stool or to support a tray and called a 
pp'^336-8 pi Sumerian Representation of an Indian Stand,” ./. R. A. S., April, 1933, 


3 Herzfeld ; Samarra, V, pp. 37, 38, pi. XXI. 

Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII, p. 80, fig. 108. 

^ think, rule out the possibility that this particular sherd is part of a window-grating, 
for It differs in several respects from the stone and pottery gratings that were used at Mohenjo-daro. 
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Of the characters inside the rim of the storage jar in PL LVIII, 4. one is 
similar to No. ccxli of the sign list prepared for the first book on Mohenjo-daro 
by Mr. S. Smith and Mr. C. J. Gaddd but with the two oblicpie short strokes 
after, instead of before the main portion of the sign, and well separated from it. 
It is quite possible that these two strokes are not an accent, but a separate sign 
or numeral. The sign on the shoulder of the same jar does not appear in the 
sign-list mentioned above, nor can I find it on any of the more recently found seals. 
It is apparently derived from a plant and may have indicated the contents of the 
jar. 

The two graffiti (DK 6986) reproduced in PI. LXIX, 4. 5, are of especial 
interest. They can hardly be termed pot-marks, for they were scratched on 
the opposite side of a sherd, possibly by a child. It is very rarely that we find 
potsherds used as writing or drawing material ; and in ancient times the children 
of Sindh evidently used some other material on which to practise writing. 

No. 4 is of great value, in that it is the first representation of a boat that 
has been found at Mohenjo-daro.- Though only roughly sketched, it conforms 
with the typical archaic representation of a boat in other countries ; it has a 
sharply upturned prow and stern and is apparently controlled by a single oar. 
The mast may possibly be a tripod, and one or two yards are shown, or, concei\'- 
ably, one only, the second line representing a furled sail. 

Boats of this type must have been very familiar to the people of Mohenjo- 
daro living as they did beside the Indus or a branch of it. The high prow and 
stern would be especially suitable to a river-boat in that cargo could by this 
means be safely landed on a shelving bank ; but it must be borne in mind that 
similar boats in ancient Egypt and elsewhere are said to have been used for sea 
as well as river traffic. Very similar boats still ply up and down the Indus, 
carrying commodities of various descriptions ; but in these days the stern is some- 
what lower than the prow. 

The signs scratched on the reverse of this same sherd, which appears to 
be part of an almost flat dish coated with a smooth, light red slip, arc already 
familiar to us on the seals and will be found in Messrs. Smith and Gadd’s sign- 
list (Nos. xi and Ixxxviii).’ The five vertical strokes appear in combination with 
the second sign in all the examples given in the sign-list. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. 
VI, rm. 38. Level : — 9-4 ft. 

In general, pot-marks or inscriptions are only found on the larger jars, but 
we have lately unearthed a small dish or jar-cover(?) with two signs scratched 
on it (PL LXI, 51). A sign scratched on the flat edge of the dish in PL LXI, 
58, was probably an identification mark. Both these dishes come from the lower 
levels. 

A vessel (DK 9117) from the level 18-6 ft. below datum similar in shape to 
that in PL LX, 15, had an impression on the shoulder, apparently made with 
a seal of Type F. The pictographic signs in this impression are very indistinct. 


^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXV. 

^ We have since found the outline of a boat scratched on a re-u.sed seal, mastless, with a cabin 
and a man at an oar (PI. LXXXIII, 30). 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. CXIX ; CXXII. 
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A sherd (PI. LXVII, 5 ) from the level -21 -8 ft. that was part of a jar which 
had been badly overfired and blackened, also bears an impression, in this case 
made by a square seal of Type A. The three signs in this impression are moderate- 
ly clear and, reading from the left, are Xos. ecxxxviii, li, li, in Messrs. Smith and 
Gadd’s sign -list. 

Comb-work. 

The sherd (DK 8146) illustrated in PI. LI\'. 19. was apparently scored 
by a comb while the vessel was on the wheel. Its drab ])aste contains a consi- 
derable amount of lime and mica, and the yellowish -cream surface may be due 
to the presence of a slip. This sherd is 3x4-5 ins. > 0-27 in. thick and its cur- 
vature shows it to have been part of a fairly large vessel. Locus ; between Bis. 
11 and 12 A. Level : — 9-7 ft. 

The decoration of pottery jars by scoring them with a comb or similar instru- 
ment is not at all common at Mohenjo-daro. Save for the above mentioned 
sherd from an upper level and the vessels in Pis. LXIV, 55 ; LXV, 12 (see also 
PI. LXVI, 19), 40, which are all three the same type and from the lower levels, 
only the very common type of vessel in Pis. LV, 12-18 ; LX, 14-17, was scored 
with a comb, which must have been shifted in the process for the lines are always 
spiral, and wider and deeper than in the usual scored ware.' PI. LXVII, 16, 
is an enlarged view of a scored ve.ssel, who.se base bad been pared with a knife. 


Incised Ware. 

M are that was incised otherwise than by means of a comb is very rare in 
the upper levels and those small pieces of it that have been found are not suffi- 
ciently large or important to be photographed. From the lower levels, however, 
quite a few j^ieces have been unearthed which merit descrijfiion in detail, though 
the general characters are noted in the tabulation. 

Plate LXVII . — The very curious incised ware illustrated in PI. LXVII. 
1, 2, was found at the level 30-4 ft. below datum — these two jneces were evidently 
parts of the same vessel, together with four other bits, all of a light grey ware 
of medium thickness which sometimes has a greenish tinge. This jar had no 
slip and the surface was decorated with long curved lines bv means of an edged 
tool which slightly raised one side of each cut, rather like "the clods turned up 
by a plough. Probably the same tool was then lightly run at right angles across 
the ridges thus produced, so as to give a toothed effect. 

Xos. 3 and 4 show a very unusual ware, not found anywhere above the level 
31-8 ft. belov datum, light red, moderately thin, and containing a great deal of 
lime. This ware was coated with a white slip which was subsequently partially 
remov^ ^ comb, which in the process was joggled slightly so as to produce 
a number of parallel wavy lines, to show the body of the ware. This “ reserved 
sbp w-are ”, as it is called, is exceedingly rare at Mohenjo-daro and may be an 
importation, though it is impossible as yet to say whence it came. It occurs in 
the early levels of Kish and Ur,“ though it also seems to be scarce at both those 
SI es. A Ur and Mohenjo-daro, it was a light slip that w*as removed from a darker 

1 Perhaps a very coarse wooden comb was employed. 

2 Woolley, Antiquaries Jownal, vol. X, pp. 331, 339. 
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body, but in the specimen that I have seen from Kish it was a dark slip that was 
taken from a lighter body.^ 

No. 6, which was found at the level — 30-5 ft., may, as already mentioned 
above, be part of a pottery box. Just below its smooth upper edge is an incised 
border of linked fusils, of which the lines were filled in with red in contrast with 
the ground which had apparently been coloured white. The upper part of the 
sherd is black, and below the border it is coloured green. There is part of a V- 
shaped cut on the right-hand side. 

No. 12 is a ring-stand of very unusual shape with a zig-zag pattern incised 
uj^on its upper surface, more probably to prevent the jar that was set upon it from 
sliding about than as a decoration. 

No. 17 is part of the dish of an offering-stand, in the centre of which a num- 
ber of small lunate incisions were made in four concentric circles, jjrobably with 
a split reed. This dish was coated with a cream slip save for a broad edge of red 
wash round the outer margin. 

No. 18 also is part of the dish of an offering-stand with its centre decorated 
by means of a similar tool. In this case the ornamentation was carried inwards 
right to the centre of the dish. 

No. 19, a similar fragment of an offering-stand, bears an uneven design of 
curved radial lines, which I think were made with the edge of a shell ; experiment 
has shown that a cockle-shell will produce exactly similar marks on damp clay. 

In No. 20, which is also part of an offering-stand, the deeply incised lunate 
marks were so carefully impressed that although they were probably made from 
the outside inwards they appear to have been arranged along the radii from the 
centre of the dish. 

Its very great thickness (0-8 in.) and the absence of curvature suggest that 
No. 21 was part of the base of a large pan. The design of very carefully incised 
overlapping circles is already quite familiar to us from the painted pottery and 
other articles from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The rim of a small jar was pro- 
bably used to impress the circles on the clay before baking. 

No. 22 also is part of the dish of an offering-stand with the lunate incisions 
so arranged as to give to the casual eye the semblance of an ammonite shell. Like 
the other tops of offering-dishes, this fragment has a cream slip and is bordered 
by a deep band of red.“ 

The motif on No. 23 (PI. LXIII, 11), which is part of the base of a very large 
pan, was apparently impressed by a wooden stamp. It is composed of a number of 
concentric circles cut by common radii. Though this pattern is very familiar, 

I am unable to recall where I have seen it elsewhere. 

No. 24, which is 0-6 in. thick, was decorated in much the same way as No. 
21, except that the circles were more closely linked together in a series of chains. 

The design of No. 25 appears to be too regular for each curved line to have 
been put in separately, and it is probable that a wooden stamp was used. This 
sherd also was part of the dish of an offering-stand and has the usual red border. 


^ Found by M. Watelin, and now in the Asbmoiean Museum, Oxford. 

^Cf. a sherd found at Mehi-dainb in Baluchistan; Stein, Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia, 
pi. XXX. 
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The flatness and thickness of No. 26, together with the squares incised upon 
it, suggest that it is part of a tile.^ The intact ‘‘square” is 2-85 X 3-08 ins. 
We have not yet found a floor of imitation tiles, but it is not at all improbable 
that some such cheap method as this was sometimes employed to give the ap- 
pearance of a floor of small tiles. This tile was covered with a deep red slip, and 
as this slip extends into the kerfs it is evident that they were made before baking 
unless the coloration was produced by bare j)erspiring feet {see p. 166). 

No. 27, which is 0-62 in. thick, is doubtle.ss part of the ba.se of a large pan, 
inside which a design was impressed with a stamp whose irregularities are seen 
to be repeated several times, though some confusion in the pattern was caused 
by the overlapping of the impressions. 

It should be pointed out that owing to the lighting some of the illustrations 
show the designs on these sherds as if in relief. All were incised, and some of 
them very deeply. As will already have been noticed, these incised patterns 
were only used to ornament the dishes of offering-stands'- or the inside of very large 
pans. I have before suggested that in the large pans the roughening produced by 
this mode of ornamentation would be useful in husking grain. But whv the dishes 
of the offering-stands should have been so treated is not yet clear ; possibly, in 
this ease the designs were intended solely as decoration. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that the ornamentation of the dishes of 
offering-stands with incised designs is so far as we know at present confined 
to the lower levels. The highest level at which we have found this incised deco- 
ration is 16 '2 ft. below datum (PI. LX\II, 25) and the lowest 36 ft. below datxun 
(PL LXVII, 19). The custom of decorating the margins of these dishes with a 
red slip or v-ash also appears to be confined to the lower levels, though the offering- 
stands of later date are frequently reddened all over or decorated with red and, 
more rarely, black lines. 


Several of the patterns recall shells and as 1 have already pointed out. some 
of them were actually made with a shell as a tool. That the people of Mohenjo- 
daro were well acquainted with marine shells is proved by their skill in manu- 
facturing various articles, such as inlay and bangles, from this material ; and one 
wonders if they held fossil shells in particular veneration No. 22 in PL LXVII 
IS not at aU unlike an ammonite in appearance, and at the present day great respect 
IS paid to a certain species of ammonite {SuUgrarn) liy worshippers of Vishnu.^ 


_ _ rarely, hand-made pottery vessels were decorated with 

incised designs (PL LXVI. 23, 25, 43). No. 23 is a very unusual vessel and the 
mcised lines evidently represent the thick fleece of a ram. No. 25 is somewLat 
roughly decorated with horizontal rings pricked with a fine point before baking ; 
and No. 43 is ornamented all over with lines roughly dented with the corner of 
some kind of edged tool. 


^ The roughness of the back of this object suggests that it is brick. 

2 AU these dishes seem to have belonged to the thin-stemmed type of stand illustrated in PI. LX, 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 291. 

< Crookes, Folklore of Northern India, p. 183. 
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Kushan Pottery. 

In the excavation of the SD Area, we unearthed a number of potsherds that 
bear Brahmi inscriptions. These have been deciphered by Mr. N. G. Majum- 
dar of the Archaeological Survey, whose translations are given with the descrip- 
tion of each piece. 

Plate LXXI. — No. 2 (SD 2951). 3-3x2-6x0-29 ins. Bears the following 

roughly scratched inscription’^ : — Bhadata (Sagha) rakshasa aya kara (ka) ; “ this 
is the drinking vessel of the venerable Saihgharaksha.” Locus : Bl. 10, rni. 4. 
Level : — 3 • 3 ft. 

No. 11 (SD 3088). 3-44x l-43x0-23 ins. The human figures painted in 

white on the polished black slip of the grey pottery probably have no real mean- 
ing. Locus : Bl. 8, rm. 1. Level : — 1-4 ft. 

No. 16 (SD 2791). 2- 16x0-81 xO-3 ins. Pravrajitasa ; “ . . . of the ascetic 
” Locus : Bl. 8, rm. 7. Level ; -|-2-8 ft. 

No. 17 (SD 2737). 2- 1 x 1 -87 X 0-26 ins. Bhadamtu-Buddkarakshitusa 

; “ ... of the venerable Buddharakshita ”. Locus : Main Street 

(2). Level : +4 ft. 

No. 18 (SD 2738). 4-2 x 3-68x0'31 ins tasa Sagharkshitasu ida 

karaka i . . . ; “ this is the drinking vessel of Saiiigharakshita 

Locus: Main Street (2). Level: +2*5 ft. 

No. 19 (SD 2856). 2-55 x 1 •5x0-26 ins. Pravrajitasa Mnttakasa ima- 
. . . . ; “ this (drinking vessel) of the ascetic Muttaka (Muktaka) . . . ” 
Locus : Bl. 8, rm. 5. Level : +3-3 ft. 

No. 20 (SD 2740). 2-3x1 •15x0-2 ins Pravrajitasa. . . .; 

“ of the ascetic ....’’ Locus : Bl. 8, rm. 7. Level : +3-9 ft. 

All these sherds are fragments of drinking bowls, the Brahmi word for which 
karaka, appears in inscription No. 18.- From their characters Mr. Majumdar dates 
these inscriptions to the second or third century A. D. The ware is moderately 
thin, grey or reddish-grej^ in colour, and coated with a black slip which is highly 
polished in Nos. 11, 16, i9 and 20, and slightly so in Nos. 2, 17 and 18. 

The very fine Brahmi vessel (8D 2887) in PI. LII, 1 (see also PI. LXXI, 1) 
contained the concreted mass of coins photographed in PI. LXXI, 12.® This 
well-made vessel is 6-3 ins. high and made of a fine pink paste so carefully polish- 
ed as to look like stone, a resemblance enhanced by a quantity of limestone par- 
ticles in the paste. It has no neck and there is a slight recessing around the mouth 
which is 1-6 ins. in diameter.’ Owing to its flared base this jar stands firmly. 
Locus : Bl. 2, rm. 1. Level —15-7 ft. 

Glazed Ware. 

Curiously enough, the only glazed pottery at Mohenjo-daro comes from a 
very early level.’’ That it was not an intrusion is shown by sherds having been 
found in different parts of the DK Area and a number in our deepest clearance. 

^ These inscriptions have been filled in nith white paint for pliotoeraphic purposes. 

- air. Majumdar refers me for the meaning of the word laraka to the Pali-English dictionary by 
Rhys Davids and Stede, p. 23. 

® These numbered 1078 in all, and some of them are illustrated in PL LXXXII, 11-17. 

* This recessing probably took a cover which, however, we did not find. 

® I exclude certain pottery beads. 
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I have already described this ware in the first book on the site,^ but since then 
we have found several more sherds, the best preserved of which are illustrated 
in PI. LXX, 1-4. Like the fragments found in previous seasons, these sherds, 
all of a light grey ware, were covered with a dark purj)lish slip" which had been 
carefully burnished. A glaze was then applied to the surface, but before being 
fired a portion of both glaze and slip was removed with a comb so as to form straight 
or wavy lines as a decorative pattern. The result is not unlike the “ reserved 
slip ware ” illustrated in PI. LX VII, 3, 4, save that the latter sherds are not glazed 
and are a different colour. Superficially, this glazed ware is so like mosaic glass 
that one feels that some craftsman experimenting in this direction perhaps pro- 
duced a vessel composed entirely of ropy glaze which had not fusecl throughout 
and could, therefore, not be truly termed a glass. It would perhaps be unsafe 
to regard this glazed ware as imported, for nothing like it has yet been found 
either in Sumer or Elam. It is so distinctive of the lower levels of Mohenjo-daro 
though as I have said before it is rare even there, that we hardly dare to hope that 
complete vessels of it will eventually be unearthed and that we shall be enabled 
to examine this question afresh in the light of their shapes. 

Theriomorphic Vessel. 

Xo. 23 in PI. LXVI, which is 5-35 ins. long, is apparently a theriomorphic 
vase in the form of a couehant ram. It is the first of its kind to be found at 
Mohenjo-daro. The modelling of the head is good, but the fore and hind-legs are 
very roughly fashioned. The body is hollow and there is a slightly rimmed aper- 
ture, O' 62 in. in diameter, in the middle of the back. In the eye on the side photo- 
graphed an oval pellet once represented the pujjil ; the pellet is still present on 
the other side. The usual kind of clay was used to make this vase and it is cover- 
ed with a cream slip. 

Theriomorphic vessels are known among the relics of most ancient civiliza- 
tions, especially in stone in the early periods ; but representations of sheep are 
rare and I only know of two others. One is the model of a ewe from one of the 
Aegean Islands’^ and now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The other, an 
aragonite %mse from Ur in the shape of a ram, is dated to about the seventh 
century B. CA 

Sir Arthur Evans has made the ingenious suggestion that some at least of 
these theriomorphic vessels were used as inkstands.^ This is not impossible ; 
the specimen from Mohenjo-daro could well have been used for this purpose ; 
it would have held plenty of ink and there may have been a pad inside to prevent 
undue evaporation, as in many of the modem ink-pots of the East. True, there 
are no ink-stains to be seen in this vessel, but ancient ink had not the staining 
properties of modern ink and was readily soluble even when it had dried.® We 
should expect ink to have been used by the people of Mohenjo-daro ; the material 

1 hldhenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 578, 692-3. 

2 Probably manganese. 

® Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery, I. pi. IX, fig. 4. 

^ Glanville, Egyptian Theriomorphic Vases in the British Museum,” Journ. Eg. Arch., vol. XII, 
p. 66, no. 5. 

® Palace of Minos, vol. Ill, pp. 422-6. 

« The ink used by the poorer school-boys in India for use on their wooden hoards is lampblack 
mixed with a little gum and water ; it is readily removable with a damp cloth. 
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on which they wrote their documents and letters, whether leather, bark or wood, 
was perishable and would probably not have taken the impress of a stylus. 

Pottery Groups. 

Pottery groups of more than three or four vessels were tantalizingly rare 
in the upper levels of the DK Area ; but we were more fortunate in those from 
the lower levels (Pis. LXIV ; LXV), and several large groups were foimd in the 
SD excavations (Pis. LII ; LIII). In the groups in Pis. LYII ; LIX, I have 
omitted all duplicates ; the Roman numeral placed against each jar indicates 
the actual number of that particidar type found in the group. For instance, 
of the first three storage jars in PL LIX (1, 4, 7), which each contained a number 
of smaller vessels, Xo. I held five examples of Xos. 2 and one of Xo. 3. 

General Remarks. 

It will be noticed in the plates both of this book and the earlier one that among 
the pottery of Mohenjo-daro straight and angular shapes are the exception, and 
graceful curves the rule. Moreover, very few pieces have the angular projection 
or carination at the junction of shoulder and body which is so common a feature 
of the wares of Musyan and Susa, and is also present in some of the pottery from 
Kish. The nearest approach we have to this angular or carinated ware is seen in 
Pis. LVI, 10 ; LVII, 18, 19, 25 ; LX, 53, 63. It will also be noted that the high 
straight necks sometimes seen among the pottery of Susa II. Musyan and Kish^ 
were not favoured at Mohenjo-daro, the closest aj^proach being Xos. 13 and 24 
in PI. LV, and Xo. 25 in PI. LVII. In the use of scoring as a decoration the 2 )ot- 
tery of Mohenjo-daro has affinities with some of the ware from the “ A ” cemetery 
at Kish, but this form of ornament was far more extensively employed at the latter 
site. 

In the frequent use of a brilliant red slip, a great deal of the 2 )ottery of Mohenjo- 
daro is comparable with the ware of Jemdet Xasr and also with some of the 
vessels from Musyan and Susa II,- though not in shape nor many of the devices 
painted upon the slip. It would be unwise, however, to regard this red slip as a 
proof even of trade connection between India and Sumer and Elam, for it is also 
found on much of the pottery of Egypt from Predynastic times down to the Middle 
Empire, and in various other ancient civilizations as remote from India as Greece, 
China, Anau, Anatolia, Syria and Cyprus. I do not myself think that this red 
ware originated from any one centre ; it seems to me far more likely that it was 
independently invented in some at least of the countries in which it is found. 
Red ochre is, after all, a very common substance and was probably in use long 
before the potter's craft came into being. Moreover, the technique of applying 
a red slip to a pottery base is very simile ; it may have originated in an attempt 
to copy wares made of clay containing so high a jjrojjortion of iron as to burn 
a brilliant red. Such clays were, of course, not always obtainable, and if the 

1 Curiously enough, the modem painted -ware of Sindh recalls the Elamite ware in angularity 
and the height of the neck. It i.s far more primitive in appearance than the ware of Mohenjo-daro. 
For some of the shapes of thi.s modern ware, see Mackay, Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. LX, pl.s. I 
and II. 

2 The red used at those sites was frequently plum-coloured, wherea.s the reds at Mohenjo-daro 
are more ver million in hue. 
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desired colour did not exist in the fabric of the vessel itself it was an obvious step 
to apply it to its surface.^ 

Whether there is any connection between the use of red clays and red slips 
for pottery and the reputed magical properties of this colour is an open ques- 
tion. But it would have been appropriate for vessels intended to contain food 
and drink to be painted a colour that in some countries is stiU considered to be 
an affective charm against the evil eye ; red, is, moreover, thought in some parts 
of the world to be disliked by evil spirits.^ 

It is somewhat curious that only two types of vessel have a handle ; the 
drinking cups seen in Pis. LII, 14 ; LIV, 8 ; LVII. 14, 15 ; LXII, 14-20, 22, which 
always have a flat perforated lug, and the very rare type of vessel from the lower 
levels, seen in PI. LXII, 21, 23, 24. Save for simple perforated lugs, handles 
are also rare among the early wares of Sumer and Elam.'* Yet the absence 
of handles from the pottery does not necessarily imply a primitive state of civi- 
lization, for vessels with well formed and useful handles were found at Jemdet 
Nasr associated with vessels that had simple lugs and others with no handles at 
all.^ The culture of Jemdet Nasr must be regarded as distinctly older than the 
Indus Valley civilization as we know it ; yet at that very early period a proper 
handle was known and used, though it was not sufficiently appreciated to pass 
into use in adjacent areas also. 

It will have been noticed that flat- based vessels were in more general use 
than those with a rounded or pointed base. Though many of these flat bases 
by reason of their narrowness do not afford much stability, most of them allow 
of the vessels standing quite comfortably on a hard level surface, such as a burnt 
brick floor ; and in many of the poorest houses at Mohenjo-daro there were floors 
of this description. But that jar-stands were used we know, and it is certain 
that the larger storage jars with their very inadequate bases must have been sup- 
ported in this way. 

Type A : Offering Stands {Pis. LII, 29, 31 ; LIII, 54 ; LIV, 13 ■ LV 1-11 • 
L VII, 31 ; L VIII, 1 ; LX, 1-13 ; LX V, 35, 37 ; LX VI, 11, 47, 52). 

Offering-stands are as frequently found in the lower as in the upper levels • 
yet we are unable to say that any particular shape is characteristic of any par- 
ticular level, (a) The squat or dumpj^ shape'* seems to have been most favoured 
judging from their pre])onderance in number over the taller shapes which fall 
into two groups : — (b) those with long plain stems (Pis. LIII, 54 ; LX, 13 ; LXVI 
52), and (c) those with moulded stems (Pis. LII, 29 ; LV, 10 ; LXV, 35). We 
can now add a fourth group (d) which includes stands with a bovl-like upper por- 
tion (Pis. LII, 34; LV, 7; LX, 2). Unfortunately, we have as yet found no 
coinjilete specimen of this last sub-type, but there is reason to think that in all 

^ One of the sherds of the preliistoric pottery from Honan, China, contamed as much as 18-3 
per cent, of iron oxide, and a second fragment 30 per cent. It is, however, uncertain whether tliis 
high proportion of iron was natural or due to some artificial admixture. Anie. Palato-Sinica part II 
(1925), p. 9. Some of the ancient pottery from the Bahrein Islands contains a great deal of red ochre 
which seems to have been intentionally added to the clajf ; Mackny, Buhrem and Hemaniiefi, pji ">4 25 

2 Abbott definitely states that “ of all colours in India, red and yellow have the mo.st power 
and of them the power of red is the greater ”. Abbott, Keys of Power, p. 281. 

3 I purposely omit the water-jars of Type A found at Kish, as it is not absolutely certain that the 
apparent handles were used as such. 

* Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LXIV. 

® See Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 291. 
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of them the stem was horizontally fluted, as in PL LV, 7, 11. Moreover, the 
stands of this group are almost invariably made of a grey paste which was some- 
times coated with an almost black slip. No. 2 in PI. LX, however, is the usual 
light red ware, but it is coated inside and out with red paint and decorated on the 
outside with rough cross-hatching in black. The exceptional depth of the bowls 
combined with their comparatively small diameter suggests that the stands of 
this group were used as censers,^ though no evidence of this, such as the blacken- 
ing of the inside, is to be seen in any of the examples that we have found. 

The very graceful stands (c) with a ball moulding at the top of the stem 
(Pis. LII, 29; LV, 10; LXV, 35) are found at all levels though much more fre- 
quently in the upper than in the lower ones ; but we ha\'e not yet unearthed 
a complete specimen. They are invariably very well finished and always covered 
with a thick, smooth, red slip, carefully polished and frecpiently of a bright 
vermihon colour. The stands of sub-type (b) with a long plain stem are not 
quite so numerous and in workmanship they are inferior to the more ornamental 
type. No. 13 in PI. LX (see also PI. LXVI, 52) is the most complete offering- 
stand that we have found. 

I have before remarked that these offering-stands, whether tall or short, 
were made in two pieces which as a rule were so carefully joined that the union 
between the pan and the stem can very rarely be detected. The l)ase of the pan 
(PI. LXVII, 14) was very carefully scored all over to make the stem adhere to it 
more readily ; and a little luting with clay on the outside would entirely conceal 
the joint. As a matter of fact, offering-stands are very rarely found broken at 
the original joint ; a proof that the potter was aware of the possible weakness 
at this point. 

The number of miniature offering-stands found is particularly noticeable. 
No. 8 in PI. LX is only 2 • 1 ins. high and was partly hand and partly wheel-made. 
Some of them are so roughly shajjed as probably to be the handiwork of chikken, 
but others were obviously the work of the potter. Possibly, these small stands 
were expressly made for votive purposes ; if so, they may have been used for 
minute offerings or to serve as lamps on special occasions.- 

Owing to the great number of the offering-stands found in the more recent 
excavations, I propose to describe individually only those of special interest ; 
slips, pastes and other particulars will be found in the tables at the end of this 
chapter.^ 

Plate LV. — No. 6 (see also PI. LIV, 13) is the top of an offering-stand whose 
stem and lower part had unfortunately been broken off. The inside of the pan 
which is of unusual shape is fairly smooth, but the outside is rough. If it were 
not for the marks on the base left by the broken-off stem, this piece would have 
been included amongst the deeper pans. 

^ I am stiU of the ophiion that some, at least of these stands were used as censers. We have 
corroborative evidence of this in an archaic Sumerian sign which represents a censer of liour-glass 
pattern with fire burning in it ; Barton, Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, p. 72, sign 
No. 291. 

^ For a portion of an exceptionally small and well made example of vitreous paste, see PI. CVI, 

10 . 

® A fuller description of this type of pottery will be found in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, pp. 293-8. 
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No. 7 [Sub-type (d)] is made of a light grey paste, compact in texture. It 
has no slip, but the surface was carefully polished horizontally with a smooth 
tool. The bowl is wheel-made, but the fluted stem seems to have been moulded 
entirely by hand, though it may have been touched up on the wheel after the 
preliminary shaping. 

No. 8 [Sub-type (a)] was an exceptionally well made stand of small size, 
but the base is missing. It is smoothly coated with a slip, light red in the interior 
of the pan and dark red elsewhere. 

No. H [Sub-type (d)] is the stem of an offering stand and very similar to 
that of No. 7. It is light grey ware, smooth outside, but with no sign of polish. 
As in No. 7, the deep-fluted stem is well made and finished, though the flutings 
vary somewhat in width. 

Plate LVII. — No. 31 [Sub-type (a)]. A squat stand, very roughly decorat- 
ed inside the pan as well as outside, with wide bands of dark red paint applied 
to the natural surface of the pottery. Rather roughly made. 

Plate LX. — No. 2 [Sub-type (d)]. Light red ware, coated inside and out 
with a red slip, with rough cross-hatching in black paint on the outside. 

No. 4 [Sub-type (a)] (see also PI. LXVI, 47) is a very unusual vessel with 
three flat lugs on the rim of the pan, in each of which a small hole is pierced to 
suspend it. It is the first of its kind to be found and is only 2-15 ins. high. In 
the centre of the pan, a blind hole, 0- 16 in. in diameter and 6-44 in. deep, possibly 
took a pin to support a candle. In fact, this curious object may have been a 
hanging lamp. It is entirely hand-made, but very regular in shape and finish. 

No. 7 [Sub-type (a)]. The pan and jjart of the pedestal of this stand were 
roughly washed with red paint over a cream slip. Somewhat poorly made. 

No. 12 [Sub-type (a)] was washed over with light red and decorated as shown 
in the illustration, with black paint. It is very unusual to find an offering-stand 
decorated in this manner. Though the pan is missing, it was probably simi- 
larly ornamented. 

Plate CXII. — No. 8 (DK, DG, 56). An offering-stand from a very low 
level, whose pan is not unlike that of No. 2 in PI. LX but is otherwise new in 
shape. Its present height is 2-95 ins., and it is coated with a light red slip both 
inside and out. It was evidently made in two pieces, the upper part on the 
wheel and the broken lower part modelled by hand or else trimmed up after the 
two pieces had been fitted together. This stand may have been used as a censer ; 
it is too small for any other purpose. Locus : Bl. 7, deep clearance Level • 
-39-4 ft. 

Type B {Pis. LI I, 9, 19, 20, 24; LI II, 15, 52; LV, 12-18; LIX, 2, 5, 11 
14, 19-21, 27, 28; LX, 11-17 ; LXIV, 12, 19 ; LXV, 6, 33). 

This type of jar, by far the most numerous at Mohenjo-daro, varies in form 
from the compact shape seen in PI. LX, 14, to the very elongated form. No. 17 
in the same plate. This latter is more often found in the upper than in the lower 
levels, and though it occurs as low as - 17- 1 ft. there is a possibility that it may 
have been left at this low level in one of the great holes made by delvers after 
bricks, for it looks to be a degradation from the more compact variety. No. 13 
in PI. LV is remarkable in that it is more carefully made than is usual with this 
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ware, and it is surprisingly thin. The jars of this type are frequently coated with 
a thin cream wash ; they all have deep spiral grooves round the middle, which would 
have served to give greater security, if they were, as I have before suggested 
attached to some kind of water-wheel. The base is in all cases entirely inadequate 
and no stands have been found that could have accommodated them. 

Type C {Pis. LII, 25, 27, 28, 42 ; LIII, 11-14, 17, 20. 23-27, 38, 40-2, 44, 
51 ; LV, 19-22 ; LIX, 23, 26, 29, 30 ; LX, 20, 22, 23 ; LXV, 44 ; CXLI, 56). 

This exceedingly common type of vessel, in general covered with a cream 
slip and of comparatively small size, was possibly used as a drinking cup. No. 
56 in PI. CXLI, which is only 2-99 ins. high, is exceptionally well made, very 
thin for its size, and coated with a cream slip. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 25, 
Level : — 11 -2 ft. 

Type D {Pis. LIII, 28, 33 ; LV, 23 ; LX, 24 ; LXIV, 14, 58 ; CXLI, 54). 

Only six specimens of this distinctive type of vessel with its moulded base 
have been found during the more recent excavations. Made of ordinary clay, 
they are all coated with a red wash or slip which extends well down inside the 
neck, save No. 14 in PI. LXIV which is made of a grey clay and is coated with a 
thick, black slip. No. 58 in the same plate is also unusual in that the under- 
neath of the base also was coloured. No jar of this type has yet been found lower 
thaii 17-5 ft. below datum. These vessels are aU thin for their size and very well 
made. 

Type DA {Pis. LII, 43 ; LIII, 22 ; LVI, 33 ; LIX, 15 ; LX I, 40). 

These five vessels only differ from those of Type D in that they stand on a 
plain, instead of a moulded base. The first two and the fourth are coated with a 
red wash, are thin for their size, and carefuUy made. No, 43 in PI. LII, how- 
ever, is so badly damaged that it now shows no trace of a shp or wash, even if 
this formerly existed. No jar of this type has yet been found in the lower levels. 

Very similar in shape to the other four vessels is No. 40 in PI. LXI, which 
is hand-made of a fine pink paste and was formerly ornamented with a trellis 
pattern in black paint. Three small holes in its rim at equal distances apart 
show that it was made to be hung up. 

Type E {Pis. LII, 17 ; LIII, 47 ; LV, 24, 25, 29, 30 ; LVII, 29 ; LX, 25-30 ; 
LXI I, 40 ; LXIV, 24, 31, 53, 55, 62 ; LXV, 12, 13, 38, 40, 41, 45 ; LXV I, 19, 
48). 

This type of jar which has been termed “ ledge-necked ” on account of the 
definite shelf at the junction of neck and shoulder is as common in the lower as 
in the higher levels, and there is little variation in form, except that there is a 
tendency for the jar to become a little more elongated in the upper levels. These 
jars, were almost invariably trimmed down with an edged instrument, sometimes 
from as high up as the neck but more generally the lower portion only. The 
“ ledge ” form of neck is also to be found among the storage jars (Pis. LVIII, 8 ; 
LXIII, 1, 2, 5, 7, 9). Sometimes jars of this type were ornamented with a scored 
spiral line round the widest jiart. 


27 
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Type F (Pis. LI I, 23; LV, 26-8; LX, 31, 31a, 31b, 32, 36; LXIV, 13; LXV, 
47 ; LXV I, 20; CXLI, 60). 

The pottery jars of this fairly large group are characterised by a projecting 
rib or beading at the junction of shoulder and neck, and modifications of this 
shape have also been found in copper and bronze (Pis. CXV, 16 ; CXVI, 5, 7, 
etc.). The neck and rim are almost invariably thickly coated with either 
a red or a dark chocolate coloured slip, the latter being the more usual on 
the larger jars. Sometimes the red slip is very highly burnished, as, for instance, 
on the jar, 3-3 ins. high, in PL LXVI, 20. The rounded base which is some- 
what rare at Mohenjo-daro gives these vessels a distinctive touch, though in 
some few, e.g.. Pis. LII, 23 ; LX, 31a, the base is flat. This type of jar is found 
from the lowest levels to the highest.' 

Xo. 27 in PI. LV (see also PI. CXLI, 60) is a small vessel, only 1-72 ins. high, 
which should perhaps be included amongst the “ Miniature ” jars. It is exceed- 
ingly well made and was possibly intended to hold a cosmetic. It has a cream 
slip below the beading and a red wash above it. 

The base of No. 28 in the same plate had been carefully trimmed with a knife. 

No. 31a in PI. LX is also a miniature vessel, 1-4 ins. high which differs from 
the general type in having a small projecting base that suggests that it was intend- 
ed to fit into something perhaps a hole in a toilet case. It is very carefuUy made, 
and the neck and rim are coated with a red slip. 

Type. G (Pis. LII, 3, 22; LI II, 4, 18, 32; LV, 31-41 ; LVll, 28, 30; LIX, 3; 
LX, 33-35, 37-39; LXII, 34-36; LXIV, 5-8; 17. 18, 22, 26, 32, 40. 43, 44, 52, 
54, 59, 61, 64. 65 ; LXV, 4, 7, 8, 16, 23, 24a, 28-34, 36 ; LXVI, 42). 

In this group are included a number of jars which vary too little from each 
other to be dealt with separately. Though they differ very considerably in size, 
they all have small flat bases, usually scored by the cord that was used to separate 
them from the wheel. They generally have a thin cream slip, but sometimes 
this was omitted and the surface of the jar left bare. 

No. 34 in PI. LV is a miniature vessel of light grey pottery, very compact 
and unctuous in look and feel ; it has no slip and is well made with a slightly polish- 
ed surface. No. 42 in PI. LXVI is 3-75 ins. high. 

These vessels are very common in both the upper and lower levels. 

Type H (Pis. LII, 35, 36, 41; LII I, 39, 43, 45; LVI, I, 2; LIX, 8-10, 22; 
LX, 18, 19, 21; LXV, 11). 

The jars of this group very closely resemble Type C, but are of smaller size. 
Some of them, indeed, are so small that they could not conveniently have been 
used to drink from, and I am inclined to think that they were stocked by shop- 
keepers to sell as containers of ghee, oils, etc. They are found in large numbers 
at all levels, are always very coarsely made, and were evidently a staple product 
of the potter. 

Type I (Pis. LVI, 3 ; LXV, 25). 

There is some considerable variation in these small-sized tall, narrow vases, 
but one (PI. LVI, 3) exactly resembles the two illustrated in the first book on the 
site. This vase which is thickly coated with red slip has a flat beaded base. The 
flared rim was broken anciently and rubbed down smooth. 

1 I have seen an alabaster vessel in the Baghdad Museum, labelled as coming from Khafaje 
near the Diala River, that corresponds very closely in shape with this early Indian type of jar. 
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No. 25 in PL LXV, 4-16 ins. high, has a polished red slip and three minute 
holes in the rim only sufficiently large to take a fine thread to suspend the jar. 
Its foot is a little longer than in the other examples illustrated. 

Type J {Pis. LIV,1, 3, 10; LVI, 4-9; LX, 41, 51, 52; LXI, 31 ; LXIV, 3, 
34 ; LXV I, 9). 

This little group of vases distinguished by a very narrow mouth comprises 
otherwise a considerable variety of shapes. In some the mouth aperture is so 
small that it is thoiight that they were expressly made to hold some precious 
cosmetic. All are comparatively small in size, and the very inadequate bases 
of some of them suggest that they were kept in stands or in a case of some kind. 
They are more numerous in the upper than in the lower levels. As some of the 
jars of this type are of unusual interest, they are separately described below. 

Plate LVI. — No. 4 (see also PI. LIV, 1) is ornamented with a design painted 
in polychrome which is described in the section on that ware ; but its very nar- 
row mouth warrants its inclusion here also. It is made of a pink paste with a 
thick white slip, upon which a petal design was painted in black and red, and 
perhaps green also, that has disappeared. The neck and rim are black. Though 
this vase is 5-29 ins. high, its mouth is only 0-35 in. in diameter. Possibly it 
was used to hold a fine oil or powder of some kind, which has, however, left 
neither residue nor stain behind. This is the first vase of this shape to be found 
at Mohenjo-daro, a fact which coupled with its very careful finish suggests that 
it was made for a very special purpose. 

No. 5. In shape this thin and carefully made globular jar is very similar 
to three vessels illustrated in the first book on the site.^ Its material cannot 
be ascertained as the jar is unbroken ; but it has a dark red slip, on which polish 
marks are seen here and there. Even the underneath of the base is covered with 
the slip, a feature which is somewhat rare. The mouth is only 0-59 in. in dia- 
meter and the whole vessel 2-9 ins. high, which barely lifts it out of the minia- 
ture class. 

No. 6 is another well made, globular jar, smoothly coated with a now un- 
polished, dark red slip. The diameter of its mouth is only 0 • 22 in. and its base 
also is very narrow. 

No. 7 (see also PL LIV, 10), which has a chocolate-coloured slip decorated 
with dark red bands, is a shape that is quite new to us. Its narrow mouth is 
only 0-4 in. in diameter. The substantial base shows signs of having been trim- 
med with a knife, and opposite one another in the neck just below the rim are two 
holes each 0 • 08 in. in diameter, which were probably used to tie on a lid, as they 
would hardly have served for suspending the jar. The broad fiat base of this 
ugly vessel and its substantial make suggest that its contents were considered of 
value. 

No. 8. A small globular vessel, only 2 • 32 ins. high, with a thick cream slip ; 
overburnt and slightly warped in consequence. Mouth 0-23 in. in diameter. 

No. 9 (see also PL LIV, 3). No slip. The finish is good and the vessel 
fairly thin for its size, with a mouth only 0-92 in. in diameter. There is string 
scoring on the small flat base, and a shallow spiral groove round the middle of 
the vessel serves as a decoration. This also is a new shape, and, indeed, the only 
one of its kind to be found up to the present. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXI, 14, 15. 
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Plate LX.—Nlo. 41 has an orifice 0-15 in. in diameter and is only 2-2 ins. 
high. It is hand-made and has no shp. 

No. 51 is a very unusual vessel. It is 4-27 ins. high and coated all over 
with a red wash, upon which broad vertical lines of black were painted. The 
inside diameter of its spout-like mouth which projects considerably above the 
top of the jar is only 0-21 in. This vase stands quite well upon its concave base, 
but that it was also sometimes suspended is evident from the two large holes, 
0-18 in. in diameter that pierce the rim. It probably held an eye powder, such 
as antimony, which could be poured in small quantities as required from its 
curiously shaped mouth. 

No. 34 in PI. LXIV, which was found at the level of — 12-4 ft., resembles 
No. 6 in PI. LVI very closely ; it also has a dark red slip which entirely covers it. 
Its mouth is 0-31 in. in diameter, and it stands 3-2 ins. high. These globular 
vases appear to be a product of the Late Period only. 

No. 9 in PI. LXVT is 3 ins. high with a mouth 0-6 in. in diameter. Its 
shoulder was roughly washed with red over a pink slip. 

Type JA (PL LX, 42, 53). 

Only two further specimens of this type have been found in recent seasons, ^ 
and hke most of the few found prior to 1927 they come from the lower levels. 

No. 42 is only 2 >58 ins. high with a mouth 0-38 in. in diameter. It formerly 
had a red wash or slip, and the upper part is decorated with plain black lines. 

No, 53 is 2-85 ins. high and its mouth is 0-2 in. in diameter. It has a red 
wash, and there are indications that it was formerly ornamented with thin black 
lines. 

Both these vases have the mouth recessed, possibly to take a closely fitting, 
bevelled cover; or, it may be, to facilitate filling, especially if they served to 
hold a fine powder. 

Type K. 

No further examples have been found in recent years of this bulbous type 
of jar with long, thin, projecting base and not scored or decorated in any way. ^ 

Type KA (Pis. LII, 33; LIII, 1, 34, 47). 

In this new group are included four vessels from the SD Area with thin 
-attenuated bases and narrower and taller than Type K. They have a heavy cream 
slip, the base is roughly finished, and the interior heavily grooved. 

Type L (Pis. LVI, 10-13; LX, 43-49, 54, 57, 58; LXII, 43; LXIV, 4, 
11 ; LXV, 5, 21 ; LXVI, 17). 

The vessels of this squat type, with the diameter considerably greater than 
the height, aU have a comparatively narrow mouth. The upper portion is almost 
invariably well made and they frequently have a red wash or shp. The base 
varies considerably in width, even in jars which are otherwise identical in form. 
Those with a very small, projecting base form a sub-type LA (see below). Quite 
a number of these jars of Type L might be included in the category “ Miniature ” 
vessels ; No. 43 in PL LX, for instance, is only 1 in. in height. The smaller ves- 
sels of this type are often decorated above the middle of the body with thin, hori- 
jzontal, black lines. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXI. 
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The very round jar, No. 43 in PI. LXII, with its smah, flat, well -finished 
base is unique. It is made of the usual clay with a cream slip. 

No. 21 in PI. LXV (see also PI. LXVI, 17) is very thin for its size. Its 
smooth, hut unpolished surface was first coated with a red slip, then with one of 
a purplish-brown shade. 

Type LA {Pis. LII, 8; LVII, 26, 33, 37; LX, 50, 55, 56, 59-63; LXIV 9, 
CXLI, 52). 

These vessels all show the leading characteristic of Type L in that they are 
wider than they are high ; but they also have a pronounced and more or less 
elongated base, upon which some only just stand, whereas others are so unstable 
as to need a special stand. The jars of this sub-tyj^e are always of small or 
medium size and they were probably used to contain cosmetics. Thej^ are found 
at all levels. 

Type M {Pis. LVI, 14, 15, 17; LIX, 6; LX, 64, 65; LX I, 74; LXIV, 20, 
63; LXV, 9, 32; LXVI, 24, 29 ; CXLI, 59). 

In this type are included various bowl-like receptacles set on a narrow base 
which is sometimes solid, sometimes hollow. These vessels are somewhat rare, 
especially the larger sizes, e.g., PI. LX, 64, 65. The smaller ones are often hand- 
made and roughly and unevenly finished. Sometimes the foot only is made by 
hand (PI. LXV, 9). 

Plate LVI. — No. 14 is hand-made of very thick coarse ware. Its base is 
flat instead of being concave as is usual with this type. 

No. 15 (see also PI. CXLI, 59) is a roughly finished, hand-made vessel of light- 
red paste with no slip. Its base is slightly concave. A cup not unlike this in 
shape, unearthed at Kish, is now dated to c. 2,600 B.C. ’ 

No. 17 is also somewhat roughly finished. Its upper portion is coated with 

a dark-red wash which was carried well down inside the mouth. The lower 

portion, including the short foot and underneath the base, has a thick cream 
slip. 

No. 6 in PI. LIX is a hand-made vessel with no slip. The foot was formed 
by pressing down the lower part of the body of the cup before baking, and the 
base is slightly concave. This cup was found inside the large storage jar with 
which it is illustrated. 

Plate LX. — No. 64 is a very well-finished bowl, both inside and out, which 
once had a red wash or slip, most of which has disappeared. 

No. 65 (see also PI. LXVI, 24) w'as somewhat over-fired and is, in conse- 
quence, a little out of shape. It had a red slip which still shows traces of j^olish, 

and was fxirther ornamented with lines of black paint. It comes from 17 -9 ft. 
below datum, the lowest level at which we have found the larger and more import- 
ant vessels of this type, though the smaller, hand-made variety (PI. LXV, 9) is 
knovm as low as — 21 ft. 

No. 74 in PI. LXI is an unusually fine specimen of this type, very well made 
and with the bowl very widely open. The inside is plain, but the outside even 
to the hollow of the base is coated with a dark red slip and is decorated with black 
lines. 

1 Maekay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vo). 1, pi. LII, fig. 6. 
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No. 32 in PI. LXV (see also PI. LXVI, 29). Pink slip ; hand-made through- 
out. 

Type MA (Pis. LI I, 10; LIV, 7; LVI, 16, 18, 32, 34; LVII, 12, 13; LX I, 
1-9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 32-35, 37a, 47; LXII, 39, 44; LXIV, 10, 21; LXV, 22; 
LXVI, 30, 32, 33, 36, 37, 43-45, 49). 

The upper portions of the vases of this sub-type are quite unlike those just 
described, and they also vary considerably among themselves. All these vessels 
have a distinct foot, sometimes solid but often with a spreading base. Eight, 
all of which come from the lower levels, have holes in the rim for suspension 
(Pis. LXT, 5, 7-9 ; LXII, 39 ; LXVI, 36, 37, 44, 45, 49). The more interesting 
of these vases, most of which were found in the lower strata, are described below ; 
quite a number are hand-made. 

Plate LVI. — No. 16, 2 ins. high. Dark red slip. Ornamented with irre- 
gular black lines, even on the edge of the rim and a little way down inside. 

No, 18. 2-12 ins. high. Very carefully made. Smoothly coated with a 

polished red slip, and decorated even on the edge of rim with thin black lines. 
As well finished inside as out, though the inside is not coloured. 

No. 32. No slip. Upper part not unlike Type G ; but its peculiar and very 
solid base and its general shape include it in this group. 

Unfortunately, the upper part is missing from both Nos. 12 and 13 in 
PI. LVII, but an unbroken jar illustrated in the first book on the site’ suggests 
that the mouth was flared; in both the high, carefully modelled flat base has 
string-grooves beneath.'^ Each was carefully decorated with narrow black lines 
on a red slip. A striking feature of these two vases, which is shared by Nos, 
39 and 44 in PI. LXII, is their slender and graceful form. The jars of this sub- 
type are mostly small. No. 44 in PI. LXII, which is now 6*5 ins. high, being 
an exception ; they probably served to hold a cosmetic. 

Plate LXI. — No. 3 is an exceptionally well-made vase, whose upper part 
has no slip, though the lower part, foot and base are covered by a thick, white 
wash. 

No. 8 (see also PI. LXVI, 33) is a roughly hand-made vessel with a red wash. 
Three minute holes near the rim took the cords by which it was suspended. 

No. 32 has a good red slip which was formerly ornamented with black lines. 
The original foot was broken and rubbed down to make the present flat base. 

No. 47 (see also PI. IjXVI, 43) is hand-made in a particularly compact, 
pinkish paste. It was pricked all over with the corner of an edged instrument 
before being baked, in horizontal rows on the upper part of the vase and vertical 
rows below. A small vertical hole inside this vase communicated with the hollow 
in the base. 

Plate LXII. — No. 39, now only 2 • 9 ins. high owing to the loss of its foot, 
was somewhat roughly made and painted. Three small holes for suspension 
pierce the rim at equal distances apart. Black and red bands and vertical strokes 
on red and cream slips decorate this little vase. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIII, fig. 11, p. 310. 

2 Unfortunately, the bases of Nos, .39 and 44, pi. LXII, are missing. 
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No. 44, which has also lost its base, now stands 6-5 ins. high. It has a red 
slip, upon which simple designs were painted in black. Both these jars came 
from a low level. 

Plate LXVI. — No. 36 is hand-made and stands 4" 2 ins. high. 

No. 37 a hand-made vase with no slip or ornament, has unfortunately lost its 
base and now stands 3-68 ins. high. Three holes on the edge of its flared rim, 
each 0-06 in. in diameter, served to suspend it. 

No. 44 is a very attenuated vase, 2 • 5 ins. high, entirely hand-made and coated 
with a red slip. Two very minute holes close to the top of its rim took the strings 
for suspension. The interior of this vase is so small that it could hardly have 
held anything. 

No. 45. 3-75 ins. high. Formerly coated with a red slip. Upper portion 

wheel-made, the base made by hand. Three suspension holes pierce the rim. 

No. 49 is 4-35 ins. high. It has a polished, dark red slip, iipon which a pat- 
tern of white lines is roughly painted. That this jar was sometimes hung up 
is evident from the three holes at equal distances round the lower part of the rim. 

Type N (Pis. LIV, 18; LVI, 19; LVIII, 10; LXl, 10, 37 ; LXIII, 1, 7 ; 
LXIV, 57 ; LXV, 24). 

In the first book on the site, this type letter was allotted to a single vesseP 
whose lower portion was sharply cut away and incurved — apparently to make 
the jar fit into a stand — with the result that a definite angle was formed between 
it and the upper part of the body. A few similar jars have recently come to light 
with the lower part the same peculiar shape though their upper parts are quite 
different. 

No. 19 in PI. LVI is thin for its size, lightly coated with a cream slip, and 
apart from the peculiarity of its base quite a usual type. The lower portion had 
been carefully cut away with some sharp instrument with the probable intention of 
making it fit into a stand. 

No. 10 in PI. LXI is a very small vessel, only 1-13 ins. high, whose neck 
and a small portion of the shoulder are coated with a red slip. It was evidently 
intended that the somewhat roughly finished lower portion should be concealed 
from view in a stand. 

The same kind of incurved base is seen among the storage jars (Pis. LVIII, 
10 ; LXIII, 1, 7).^ It is particularly accentuated in No. 24 in PI. I^XV, which 
is a very unusual shape. The lower portion of this vessel looks as if it had been 
built up of strips of clay. 

The abruptly incurved lower portion of another storage jar (DK 12307) 
(PI. LIV, 18) also shows signs of having been trimmed. Locus : Bl. 6A, rm. 37 
Level : — 8 • 2 ft. 


^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Cii'ilizatio}i, pi. LXXXI. fig. 32. 

^ Possibly the bases of the larger storage jars were trimmed down to fit them into the 
circular slings in which they were perhaps carried. Large jars are shown being transported in 
this manner by two men in Sumer about 5.000 years ago. The smaller jars were probably slung 
at the ends of a pole, as is seen amongst the signs on the seals (Pis. LXXXT\ , 76; LXXt , 124; 
etc.). The Indian carries both pottery and metal jars in this way to-day. Frankfort, lUust. 
Lon. News, Oct. 8th, 19.32, p. 529, fig. 14. 
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Type 0. 

In the first book on Mohenjo-daro,* a number of small painted jars were 
grouped together under this head by reason of a decoration of simple bands of 
black or purplish-black paint, though the jars themselves varied very considerably 
in shape. Jars of this kind are now distributed according to their shapes amongst 
other types, and many of them have been included in the “ Miniature ” class. 

Type P {Pis. LII, 18 ; LXI, 17 ; LXVI, 41). 

Jars of this type though very rare are found in both the upper and lower 
levels. They have a peculiar, thick, heavy foot and are always very roughly 
made and very thick for their size. They were probably water-jars. 

No. 17 in PI. LXI (see also PI. LXVI, 41), which has a very rough and heavily 
grooved base, is covered with a cream slip. Both outside and inside this jar was 
scored by the fingers while on the wheel ; but on the outside this scoring was 
partially removed while the clay was still damp. 

Type PA {PI. LII, 38). 

Type PA is similar to Type P, save that the base gradually fines down to a 
point. The jar illustrated has a cream slip, and the spiral finger-grooving both 
outside and in is very pronounced. 

Type Q. 

No specimens of this type^ have been found during the more recent work. 
Type R {Pis. LII, 2; LI II, 7; LVI, 22-27; LXI, 14, 18; LXIV, 23, 33; 
LXV, 19, 20; LXVI, 53). 

Only four of the specimens illustrated in the present work vary sufficiently 
from the examples given in the first book on the site® to merit special description. 
In general, the vases of this type are very graceful though thickly made and some- 
times coarsely finished, and some are even painted in polychrome. In fact, of the 
sparse amount of polychrome ware that has been found, including sherds, nearly 
all the jars were of this particular type. 

Plate LVI. — No. 23. 2-8 ins. high. The dark red wash and the scored 
line at the junction of neck and shoulder make this jar somewhat out of the 
ordinary. 

No. 25. Very well made and smoothly coated with a red slip. Has a deeply 
scored line as a decoration. 

No. 27. A part only of a jar of this type. Decorated with uncommon 
shield-hke motifs painted in black and red on a thick white slip (PI. LXIX, 2). 
The centre of each device is red with a white border round it edged with black. 
A pattern of intersecting circles is a more usual decoration for this type of jar.* 

No. 23 in PI. LXIV is a beautifully made vessel, as smooth inside as outside, 
save towards the base. 

No. 19 in PL LXV (see also PI. LXVI, 53) has a thin, pinkish slip. It is very 
thin and well-made, and bears evidence both inside and out of being accidentally 
burned on some occasion. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXI. 

* Ibid, pi. LXXXI, figs. 46-9. 

» Op. cit., pi. LXXXI, figs. 50-2. 

4 Op. cit., pi. LXXXVII, 2. 
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Type S {Pis. LI I, 30, 31 : LVI, 28, 30; LIX, 12, 18; LX I, 19, 20; LXIV. 
46, 48 ; LXV, 42). 

This is one of the types most commonly found at !Mohenjo-daro. These 
^aceful jars seem to have been used as water-vessels and the flared mouth 
is certainly well suited for pouring. The most usual form is that in PI. LVL 28. 
but these vessels vary considerably in height and slenderness. Jars of this 
type were never painted ; they were usually coated with a cream slip and are 
generally thick for their size — a very necessary feature in a vessel intended to 
contain a hquid.^ 

The surface of No. 16 in PL LIX was carefully smoothed by means of a 
flat tool while it was still on the wheel, a very unusual procedure with this or any 
other type of jar. 

The vessels illustrated in Pis. LIX, 18 ; LXI, 19 ; LXIV, 46 have a slight 
beading round the base — also a somewhat unusual feature in this type of vessel. 

Type SA (Pis. LVI, 29; LXI, 23-8; LXIV, 47, 61; LXV, 18) LXVL 61). 

These vessels are grouped together as a sub-type as they are considerably 
shorter and more bulbous in shape than Type 8, which they otherwise resemble 
in make and finish. The vase was in some cases trimmed with a tool, as is seen 
in PI. LXVI, 51, which stands 6-15 ins. high. 

Type SB {Pis. LIX, 13. 16; LXI, 21, 22; LXIV, 46; LXV, 61). 

This sub-type lacks the graceful curve inwards towards the base, and the 
jar tends to assume a more cylindrical form with a wider and firmer stance. 
These vessels can, however, hardly be regarded as degraded forms of Tijiie S, for 
they occur as low as 14-9 ft. below datum. They were possibly exjn'essly made 
this shape to stand securely on brick floors. 

Group T {Some miscellaneous shapes) {Pis. LI I, 37 ; LIII, 6 ; LIV, 12,23; 
LVI, 31, 36; LXI. 30, 36, 38, 41 ; LXVI, 18. 23, 25. 38, 40, 46). 

The vessels in tliis group are those that we have not as yet been able to assign 
to any particular type, which must await the finding of duplicates. They, of 
course, ^ffer considerably in shape, and in form and finish are mostly quite 
unusual. 

No. 23 (DK 8982) in PI. LIV is 6-45 ins. high and has a wide mouth, 5-9 ins. 
in diameter. At the base this curious and unique jar is no less than 0-69 in. thick 
and it gradually fines dovm to a thickness of 0-45 in. towards the top of the 
shoulder. It seems to be hand made throughout, and is decorated round the 
neck with a double row of impressed vertical strokes. The inside is perfecth’ 
smooth, but the outside which was purposely left very rough was coated with a 
mixture of sand and clay. It is a general practice in Tapper Smdh to-day to apply 
a thick irregular coating of sand and clay to the bottom of water-jars of medium 
size, in order, I am told, to facilitate the cooling of their contents." I do not think, 
however, that this particular vessel was made to contain water. Its great thick- 
ness which would certainly induce the slow cooling of its contents — ^a very necessaiy 
factor in the manufacture of glazes — suggests that it was used as a kind of inutile 
in a kiln, perhaps for the firing of faience. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 27. Level : 
-11-9 ft. 

^ Cf. an Egyptian Predynastic shape : Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, pi. XI, fig. 15. 

® Mackay, “ Painted Pottery in Modem Sind.’’ Journ. Boy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. LX. p. 1.31. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Plate LVI. — ^No. 31 is not unlike some of the storage jars in shape, though it is 
only 8-9 ins. high. It is weU made and washed over with a cream slip. Part of 
the semi-polished base is covered with a light red wash, though why the base of a 
jar whose shape necessitated its being placed in a stand or set in the ground should 
have been coloured in this way, it is difficult to understand, unless it were to prevent 
undue percolation at the base. 

No. 35 is a pottery candlestick, a photograph of which appears in PL LIV, 
12. It is fully described in Chap. XII. 

Plate LXI. — No. 30, which is washed all over with red and decorated with 
plain black lines, is a quite peculiar shape and unique. 

No. 36 (see also PI. LXVI, 25) is a hand-made vessel, 3-2 ins. high. In both 
shape and finish it also is unique. The decoration of horizontal rings incised by a 
sharp point gives a curious impression of fluting. 

No. 38 is a well-finished, hand-made vase, whose surface, which has no slip, 
appears to have been rubbed down with a smooth instrument of some kind. 

No. 41, which is only 3-1 ins. high, is unusual in shape and in the peculiar 
treatment of its base. The ware which is the usual paste covered with a thick 
cream shp is very thick for the size of the vessel. It shows no signs of burning, 
however, beyond the usual firing, and can, therefore, hardly be a crucible. The 
rounded base was deeply and regularly scored with a point in spiral fashion while 
on the wheel, for what purpose it is difficult to say. Level ; ~ 19-8 ft. 

No. 23 in PL LX VI, which is perhaps an ink-pot, has been discussed earlier in 
this chapter (p. 188). No. 40 stands 3*72 ins. high. 

Type U {Pis. LlII, 16, 29, 30, 35 ; LVI, 37-40, 43, 45 ; LXI, 51-58, 61, 63, 
66, 68, 70 ; LXIV, 2, 15, 28, 30, 35 ; LXV, 2, 30, 39). 

Several entirely new shapes have now to be added to this group of shallow 
dishes, and also slight variations from the shapes published in the first book on 
Mohenjo-daro. ^ 

Plate LVI. — No. 39 is somewhat unusual in that it has a projecting rim. 
Made of a drab-coloured clay, it was washed over with red inside and outside with 
a thin cream slip which here and there shows the colour of the pottery beneath. 

No. 40 has a rounded base which is extremely rare ; it was perhaps made 
to be placed in the pan of an offering-stand. Its grey, rather porous paste con- 
tains a great deal of lime, which is a very unusual ingredient of grey ware. 

No. 58 in PI. LXI has a broad band scored round it as a decoration, a very 
uncommon feature in a dish of this kind. There is also a pictographic character 
(?) incised on its flat rim. Its interior was once coated with a red slip and is 
very smooth, whereas the outer face is somewhat rough though the dish is well 
shaped. 

Type UA {Pis. LVI, 41, 52; LXI, 39, 48, 49, 71, 72, 76; LXIV, 29, 36; 
LXV, 31; LXV 2, 14). 

In this type are included several small vessels which must have served as 
cups. They are all convenient sizes and shapes for that purpose, though they 
vary considerably in form. Those with vertical sides are rare ; of three found in 
the lower levels (Pis. LXI, 72 ; LXIV, 29, 36), the two last were 20-9 ft. below 
datum. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LX XXII. 
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No. 41 in PI. LVl. A hand-made vessel of rather rough workmanship; no 
slip. The junction between the wall of this vessel and its flat base is clearly 
seen on the inside, but was carefully smoothed off outside. No. 52 with its 
practically straight sides is despite its very simple form quite an uncommon shape 
at Mohenjo-daro, though in Sumer it was perhaps the most usual shape about 
2,700 B. C., whether made in stone or pottery. Straight-sided shapes are rarely 
found at Mohenjo-daro, where curved sides are the rule. 

Plate LXI. — No. 39 is hand-made. No. 48 is grey ware that was formerly 
once coated with a black slip. No. 49, of soft white alabaster, has been included by 
mistake with the pottery ; this vessel seems once to have been fixed on a siipport. 
No. 72 (see also PI. LXVI, 14) is heavily fired grey ware. It appears, indeed, 
to have been fired more than once and may have been used as a muffle in a kiln. 

In two cups (Pis. LXI, 76 ; LXV, 31), the base was pared down with a sharp 
instrument ; and No. 76 was coated with a white slip. 

Type V {Pis. LIII, 6 ; LVI, 44, 46, 47, 49-54, 53; LXI, 59, 60, 64, 65, 67, 
73, 79, 80 ; LXIV, 37, 60 ; LXV, 3 ; LXVI, 43). 

In this group are included the deeper dishes, some of which might almost be 
described as bowls. No. 46 in PI. LVI, which is typical, is roughly made with an 
undulating outer surface and a cream slip on the inside only. Like the shallower 
dishes, these vessels were principally used for food. Hence there was really no 
need for the exteriors to be well finished and this was only done in the case of 
painted dishes or those coated with a red slip. 

Plate LVI. — No. 44. Light grey clay with a fine, polished, black slip. 
It has been restored and we are uncertain what kind of base it had. It appears 
to have been an unusual and decidedly handsome dish. 

No. 49 is the somewhat rare, carinated form, and the incurve below the rim 
adds grace to a vessel which is well made though unusually thick for its size. A 
very similar bowl appears in the previous book on Mohenjo-daro, but in its case 
the incurving is more angular. ^ Another similar bowl (PI. LXI, 64) was found at 
the level — 32*1 ft. Thus in spite of its rarity this shape had a very wide range of 
time, as No. 49 came from the level 7 • 3 ft. below datum. 

No. 53 is a well made bowl thickly coated with a red slip both inside and 
out, and decorated with a series of carefully painted black lines. 

No. 73 in PI. LXI (see also PI. LXVI, 13) has the carinated shape of several 
of this type. There was once a rough red w^ash on the shoulder and inside, and 
the base is very roughly finished. 

No. 37 in PI. LXIV with its deep concave sides is unique. It is very well 
made though thick for its size, and the curious upcurved base suggests that it 
was fitted into a stand. 

Type W (Pis. LI I, 15, 16 ; LIII, 31; LVI, 54, 55; LXI, 69, 75, 77, 78; 
LX1V,1; LXV, 1). 

These very wide and comparatively shallow, broad-based dishes might 
well be termed pans or platters, as they were probably used for mixing food or 
making bread. They are, however, not very common. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXII, fig. 26. 

28 A 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHEXJO-DARO. 


Plate LVI. — ^No. 54 is dark grey ware with a smooth black slip, and is very 
well made with a ring base and incuived rim. When perfect it must have been 
a very handsome dish. No. 55 is drab-coloured with a pinkish shp. Though 
the inside of the pan is smooth, the outside, and specially the slightly concave 
base, is very roughly finished.^ 

No. 78 in PI. LXI, which is well made and coated with a pink slip, is an 
unusual shape with its incurved brim. It was perhaps used for mixing and 
kneading flour ; its shape would tend to prevent any from being w’asted. 

Type X {Pis. LVI, 48; LV II, 1-11; LXI I, 1-13; LXI V, 39; LXV, 27; 
LXXI, 3). 

Jar-covers are found in large numbers, and three distinct shapes are known." 
The most usual one, which merely rested on the top of the jar, is seen in Pis. LVII, 
1 ; LXII, 4, 8-11 ; LXIV, 39 ; CVII, 23. The next most popular shape was a 
bowl-like form with a projection in the centre for Lifting it (Pis. LVI, 48 ; LVII, 3-7 ; 
LXII, 1-3 ; LXXI, 3).® The third shape is seen in Pis. LVII, 2, 8-11 ; LXII, 5, 7, 
12, 13 ; LXV, 27. The covers of this shape are invariably well made, frequently 
coated with a red slip, and sometimes decorated with black bands. They w’ere 
evidently made accurately to fit certain types of jars, but what tj-pes can only be 
conjectured since no jar has yet been found with this shaped cover in position. 
Jar-lids of this shape are also made in copper and stone (Pis. CXXIV, 28 ; CXXV, 
25), and very similar covers made of pottery have been found in Southern Greece 
and dated to the Early Helladic Period.* 

As none of the jar-covers discovered since 1927 differ materially from those 
already described in the first book on the site, it is unnecessary to deal with any 
of them more fully, save two unusual examples. 

No. 23 (DK. 8763) in PI. CVII. Light pink pottery. 1'2 ins. in diameter 
and 0*61 in. high. The lower edge of this cover which rested on the jar had been 
carefully rubbed flat ; and inserted in a small hole in the top is a piece of broken 
copper wire, now 0- 23 in. long, which seems originally to have been a ring by which 
the cover was lifted. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. II, rm. 23. Level : — 10 ft. 

What may be a jar-cover (SD 2727) (PI. LXXI, 3)~though it is possible that 
it was rised to close one of the flues of a kiln as it was overfired or burned later and 
is badly blackened— is slightly dish-shaped with a projecting handle. It is 3 • 35 
ins. in diameter by 1 • 6 ins. high, including the handle. Locus : SD Area Main 
Street (1). Level: +2- 7 ft. ’ 

Type Y {PI. LIII, 21). 

This type of jar is very rare and since 1927 we have onlv found one more 
specimen. It is characterized by its squatness, broad flat base, and the heavy 
horizontal fluted bands round the middle. The newly found specimen has a 
pink slip and is decorated with five horizontal grooves. As it is made of the 

1 The roughness of the base would have prevented the pan from sliding about when in use. 

2 An ivory jar-stopper of yet another type (PI. CIX, 19) is described in Chap. XII. 

3 I have already pointed out that covers of this shape have been found at Jemdet Xasr 
near Kish. Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. LXtTI, figs. 25-7 They 
have also been found in Baluchistan, where one would expect them ; Xoetline Zeifsrhrift fir 
Ethnologic, 1898. Examples dated to the Phihstine Period are knowm. too ^from Gerar'^in 
Palestine. The geographical range of this type of cover even includes the South of Italy and 
was evidently very wide. 

* Camh. Anc. Hist., vol. 1 (plates), pi. 101 (c). 
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same clay as the other pottery vessels of Mohenjo-daro, it is not likely to be an 
importation, though somewhat similar vessels with the same fluted ornamentation 
have been unearthed at Kishd Whole jars of this type have up to the present only 
been found in the later levels ; indeed, the latest specimen was only 0-2 ft. below 
datum. A heavily fluted sherd (DK. DG, 73) (PL CXII, 9), 4-7 ins. long by 0-29 
in. thick and coated with a thick cream shp, was found in the deep clearance 
in Block 7 at a depth of 41 ft. below datum ; but whether it once formed part 
of a vessel of Type Y it is impossible to say. 

Type Z {Pis. LIII, 3 ; LVII, 17 ; LIX, 17 ; CXLI, 53). 

Only three vessels of this type have been found since 1927, and only two 
prior to that date.^ They are characterised by their almost cylindrical shape, 
their very rough make, and heavy sides and base. Inside, these jars are deeply 
fluted by the fingers of the potter, which suggests that their intended contents 
were of such a nature that it was not difficult to keep the vessels clean. All three 
specimens have a cream shp, and they all come from a late occupation. 

Type AA {Pis. LIl, 11 ; LVI, 56 ; LXV, 10). 

This rare type of jar is not unlike Type B in general shape and the scoring 
round the middle, but it is distinguished from it by the sometimes pointed, some- 
times flat base, and also by the much more careful make. It is convenient to 
separate the jars of this type into two sub-types : — Type AA (a) with a flat base, 
and Type AA (b) with a pointed one. Of the former, we have found only one 
example since 1927 (PI. LII, 11). Of the latter, two examples are illustrated in this 
book (Pis. LVI, 56 ; LXV, 10), and a third in the earlier book on the site.'^ Xo. 10 
in PI. LXV was originally washed over with red ochre. 

Type AC {Pis. LII, Id; LIV, 8; LVII, Id, 15; LXII, ld-2d ; LXIV, 50; 
LXV I, 6, 7, 22, 28, 35). 

This group includes aU those vessels that have a handle. Of these the most 
common shape is a simple cup with a thin perforated ear-like handle by which 
it was lifted. Sometimes this handle resembles a bird's head and the hole by 
which the cup was hung up suggests an eye. These cups generally have a cream 
slip and are usually hand-made, though some were made on a wheel. The lug, 
of course, was added later. Handled cups of this shape are found at every level 
from - 25 ft. upwards. As a general rule, however, the later examples are severely 
plain ; it is only in the lower levels that the rim is grooved (Pis. LXII, 15 ; 
LXVI, 6) or carinated (PI. LXII, 17). 

The lower portion of No. 15 in PL LVII, which is hand-made, was roughly 
trimmed from about an inch below the rim downwards with a comb-like instrument 
which may have been a notched piece of flint. The small, flat, projecting base 
seems to have been shaped by means of this instrument. 

Another shape entirely new to us is illustrated in Pis. LXII, 21-4 ; LXVI, 
22, 28. These strange little hand-made jars apparently do not occur above the 
level 20-6 ft. below datum (PL LXII, 23). Their origin seems to have been the 
gourd, and a somewhat similar vessel has been found at Jemdet Xasr.* 

^ Mackay, Anthropology Alemoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LIV, 26. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIII, fig. 4. 

9 Ibid, pi. LXXXIII, figs. 6-8. 

‘Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LXIV, 32. Very 
similar vessels, Knmandalu, made of the actual gourd are carried by ascetics in India at the 
present day. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT AIOHENJO-DARO. 


No. 21 in PL LXII stands 3-15 ins. high and is covered with a pink slip. 
Its base was roughly trimmed, and though the handle is missing sufficient remains 
of it to show that it was the same loop-like shape as in Nos. 23 and 24. This jar 
was wheel-made and roughly decorated with bands of black paint. 

No. 22 in the same plate (see also PI. LXVI, 35) is the first of its shape that 
we have found, and the only member of this group with a red wash. It is wheel- 
made with a rounded base, and stands 1-75 ins. high. Level : — 17 ’2 ft. 

No. 23 (see also PI. LXVI, 28) is hand-made and stands 3-15 ins. high. It 
has a cream wash and the upper part of it is roughly ornamented with bands of red. 
The handle which is round in section is 0 - 3 in. in diameter. 

No. 24 (see also PI. LXVI, 22). This roughly made vessel has no slip. In 
section, its somewhat clumsy handle is 0*4 in. in diameter. 

Two of the condiment dishes (PI. LXVI, 15, 27) have each a plain flat perforat- 
ed handle. They are, however, included with the other partitioned dishes in 
Type AM. 

Type AD (Pis. LI I, 7 ; LVII, 18, 19 ; LXIV, 19). 

The Group AD (Grey Ware) of the first book on Mohenjo-daro has now to 
be split up, and the vessels made of this special variety of clay are distributed 
according to shape to the types to which they properly belong. This “ grey 
ware ” has been discussed earlier in this chapter (p. 174-75). 

Type AD comprises those vessels with squat wide bodies which differ from 
Type L in having a wider mouth and base, and the greatest girth well below the 
centre of gravity. 

No. 18 in PI. LVII is exceptionally well made. It has an unpolished, dark 
red wash which even extends down inside the mouth of the vessel, the interior of 
this jar being almost as well finished as the outside. It is decorated with plain 
narrow bands of dull black paint. No. 19 is thin for its size and very carefully 
made. It is ornamented with narrow bands of thin, purplish-black paint on a light 
red slip. 

No. 19 in PI. LXIV. Also very carefully made, and decorated with black 
bands on a light red slip. 

Type AE (Pis. LI I, 21, 26 ; LIU, 19 (?), 53 ; LVII, 16, 20, 21, 23, 24 ; LXII, 
25, 26; LXIV, 16). 

Jar-stands are found in considerable numbers, especially those of the shape 
figured in Pis. LVII, 16 ; LXII, 25. We have, however, lately unearthed several 
new forms which are described below : — 

No. 26 in PI. LII has a thin base pierced by a large irregular hole. The 
existence of another stand (PI. LIII, 19) of similar shape with a similar hole in 
the base proves that this hole is not accidental. It seems likely that some of these 
jar-stands were not turned over on the wheel to finish the reverse side properly. 

No. 53 in PI. LIII is unique in shape, and substantially made with a cream 
slip on the outside only. It is 7-25 ins. high and 16-2 ins. in diameter. When 
found, the large storage jar. No. 56 in the same plate, was resting in it — the first 
occasion on which a vessel has been found actually supported by a stand. 

Plate LVII. — The two holes in the roughly made, round stand. No. 20, suggest 
that it was intended to hold a water- vessel. Its very broad substantial base would 
make it suitable for standing on a brick floor. 
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No. 21 is a very unusual jar-stand, a simple solid ring, whose side is semi- 
circular in section. The outside which is very slightly concave is covered with a 
deep red wash and the inside with a cream slip. Both inside and out, this stand 
was carefully polished with horizontal strokes. 

No. 23 is a large stand covered with a cream slip. Its base is unusually 
wide and flat for this type of support, in which the base and rim are usually so 
much alike as to be almost reversible. Possibly this jar-stand was intended to 
accommodate two different sizes, as are many egg-cups of to-day. 

No. 26 in PL LXII is a very unusual stand, 2-65 ins. high, that was evidently 
made to hold a vessel with a pointed base. It is well made and finished, with a 
red wash on the outer surface. 

A very large jar-stand of soft, cream-coloured lime-stone (PI. CIV, 21) is fully 
described in Chap. XII. 

Type AF {Pis. LIV, i; LVII, 22; LVIIL 2; LIX, 24, 25; LXII, 27-33; 
LX VI, 5, 16 ; LXVII, 13). 

More or less cylindrical vessels perforated all over are quite frequent finds. 
It was first of aU suggested that they were strainers, but after Sir Aurel Stein 
found a complete specimen in Southern Baluchistan filled witli charcoal and 
ashes the view was taken that they were used as heaters.^ I am still inclined to 
think that they were chiefly used for pressing curds, for which they would be 
well adapted, though they could equally well be used as braziers — some of the 
larger ones would hold a considerable amount of charcoal. They are always 
wheel-made, of a light red paste sometimes coated with a cream slip. The holes 
were made by pushing a stick through the sides while the clay was still damp, 
which invariably left a ragged edging round the inside of each hole. This would 
not matter if the vessels were used as heaters, though it would certainly make 
them difficult to clean properly if curds were pressed in them. There is always 
a larger hole in the base, which suggests that these vessels were supj^orted on a 
stick. They were made with the base flat, tapered, or rounded, indiffer- 
ently. As possibly some other use- may be suggested for these perforated vessels, 
those found since 1927 are individually described below, though in form they vary 
but little from those found before that date. 

No. 22 in PI. LVII. No slip. Very roughly made with comparatively few 
holes. 

No. 2 in PI. LVIII (see also PI. LIV, 4). Cream slip. Somewhat roughly 
made. Holes in upper part average 0-18 in. in diameter, towards the base 0-06 
in. in diameter. The large hole, 1-2 ins. in diameter, in the bottom of the jar 
was roughly cut with a knife. 

Nos. 24 and 25 in PI. LIX. These two vessels were found together, the 
larger one unfortunately broken. The base of No. 24, like that of No. 29 in 
PI. LXII, is slightly narrowed, perhaps to allow of its being placed on a stand. 

1 “ Archseological Tour in Gedrosia,” Mem. Arch. Sure. Ind., No. 43. p. 64, 130, pi. XX\ . 

* Mr Ramaprasad Chanda ha.s tentative^ suggested that this type of vessel may have been used 
for sprinkling water on bone relics, according to Sayana’s commentary on a verse in the Atharvavada 
(18, 4, 36). “ The Indus Valley in the Vedic Period,” Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., Xo. 31, pp. 11, 14. 
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Plate LXII. — No. 29 is an exceptionally fine specimen, no less than 20-5 
ins. high ; and though it was found broken, very few pieces were missing. The 
holes are some 0 • 34 in. in diameter. In addition to its large size, it is unusual 
in that it is decorated with scored fines round the neck. This vessel might quite 
weU have been used as a brazier. Xo. 33 (see also PI. LXVI, 16) is a very simple, 
shape and not so closely perforated as the other vessels of this type. It has a 
cream shp on the outside, and the holes average 0-06 in. in diameter, save the 
one in the base whose diameter is 0 • 33 in. 

No. 31 should be included in this groiqj, though it is a “ Miniature,” only 
1-4 ins. high. It is perforated all over with holes 0-05 in. in diameter, and there 
is a hole of the same size in the base. This little vessel closely resembles No. 5 
in PI. LXVI, which is also small, being only 2 • 4 ins. high. 

A fragment of a vessel of exceptional shajje is seen in PI. LXVII, 13. The 
apparent rim may have been the base, or the actual rim may have been added 
and has been broken off. The holes which are 0- 15 in. in diameter are very closely 
set. They were more or less smoothed over inside before baking, a somewhat 
unusual feature. 

Judging from the fragments found, these perforated vessels were as frequently 
used in the earlier as in the later occupations, and they were almost invariably 
covered with a cream-coloured slip. 

Type AG {PL LVII, 25). 

Only one specimen of this type has been found, and it seems strange that 
such a useful shape was not more used. In some respects it is not unlike Type 
AD, but it has a more pronounced neck, and, moreover, the carination of its body 
is well centred which gives it a less clumsy appearance. There is no trace of a 
degraissant or of carbonaceous material in its compact, dark, slate-coloured paste, 
on which the black slijj was semi-polished by a pebble or smooth piece of bone. 
This jar is fairly thin for its size and carefully made. 

Type AH {PI. LXVI, 54). 

This curious pottery which we have termed “ Knol)bed ware ” is very rare ; 
indeed, only this one complete specimen has been found since 1927, and a sherd 
or two at infrequent intervals. This vase which is 3*9 ins. high is made of a 
somewhat porous, light grey paste, unmixed with any visible degraissant ; nor 
has it any slip. It is fairly thin for its size (0-12 in.), and the knobs which are 
all about the same size and shape are fairly regularly arranged in five rows. In 
shape this vase resembles none of the same type that have been found before,^ 
though it is not unlike some of the storage jars (see PI. LXII, 47, 48). If this 
ware was not imported, it is difficult to account for its scarcity. In the previous 
book on the site, I mentioned the ancient cultures in which this knob decoration 
was used." To these references, I would now add that Dr. Frankfort has found 
several sherds of knobbed ware — hitherto unknown in Babylonia — at Tell Asmar ; 
and these he dates to about 2,500 B. G.'* 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXVIII, fig. 16. 

* Op. cit., pp. 315-6. 

* Dr. Frankfort has since published photographs of these sherd.s. and it does not look as if his jars 
had been imported from the Indus valley. Illmt. Lon. News. Oct. 1st, 1932, p. 504. fig. 7 (left). 
Also see A^in. Bib. Ind. Arch.. 1932. p. 4, pi. I. fig. h ; Tell Astnar. Khafaje and Khorsalad p. 50, 
.fig- 32. 
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Type AI (Pis. LII, 32, 39, 40 ; LIU, 2 ; LVII, 32 ; LX, 40 ; LX VI, 30). 

Jars of this full-bodied type are fairly common. They average about 9 ins. 
high, and are usually washed over with a cream shp, never with a coloured one. 
As they are almost invariably substantially made with thick rims (PI. LII, 32, 
is an exception) and adequate flat bases, they were probably used for water. Xo. 
50 in PI. LXVI is 12 -2 ins. high. 

Type AJ (Pis. LIV, 2 ; LVI, 36 ; LXIl, 38 ; LXV, 15 ; LXVI, 10). 

Jars of this type are rarely found, and though in general form they resemble 
some of those oi Type E, they lack the ledge round the neck. All those found are 
decorated with simple bands of colour or, more commonly, with somewhat elabo- 
rate devices, always in black on a red or cream slip. 

The decoration of the jar in PL LXII, 38 (see also PI. LXVI, 10), which was 
painted in black on a red shp, is very unusual ; cross hatching was as a rule only 
used to fill in animal and plant forms. 

The base, body and shoulder of No. 15 in PI. LXV were washed over with a 
thick cream slip, upon which the design was painted, and the neck and rim received 
a second wash of red. 

Group AK (Miniature Vessels) (Pis. LII, 4-6, 12, 13, 23 ; LIII, 8, 10, 37 ; 
48-50 ; LV, 2-4, 8, 9, 27, 34 ; LVI, 18, 20, 21, 24, 42 ; LVII, 27, 34 ; LX, 3-5, 
8, 43, 45-49 ; LXI, 13, 42, 45 ; LXII, 30, 31, 41, 42 ; LXIV, 25, 27, 38, 41, 56 ; 
LXV, 29, 46 ; LXVI, 3, 4, 8, 31, 32, 39 ; GXLI, 5, 7, 8, 52, 57). 

This small ware is found in considerable numbers and includes those vessels, 
except dishes, cups, and a few other pieces, whose heights do not exceed 2 ins. 
Those offering-stands which though exceeding this height are obviously miniatures 
are included in this group. That, with few exceptions,^ these Httle jars were 
made expressly for toilet purposes and to contain expensive substances seems 
evident, since few of them are capable of holding any considerable quantity. 
They would be quite suitable for eye-paints, scented fats, and other cosmetics, 
especially the jars made of faience or vitreous paste, of which we occasionally find 
an example (Pis. LVI, 24 ; CXLI, 5, 7, 8 ; CXLIII, I). Some of these little 
jars reproduce the shapes of the larger pottery, but more care was taken in the 
making and decoration of these miniature specimens in view of their special use. 

Copies in miniature of larger vessels have also been found at Jemdet Nasr 
near Kish,^ and Childe states that miniature vessels are very common in the 
Polgar Culture of the Danubian Civilization.* Specimens have also been re- 
covered from various sites in Crete, but these, unlike the Indus examples, are 
thought to be votive-offerings.^ I do not know of their occurrence elsewhere, but 
I think it quite possible that they were commoner than we at present suppose and 
have not been thought worthy of report. 

Though they vary greatly in shape, the better finished miniatures all have a 
carefully pohshed cream or red shp, and are very frequently decorated with 
simple black lines. Thev are found at all levels from 23 • 6 ft. below datum upwards. 

1 Those obviously made by children and certain very small vessels of rough make (PI. LXI\', 
25, 27) which may have been used to carry purchases of small quantities of some liquid. 

® Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum. Chicago, vol. 1, pp. 240-1. 

® The Danube in Prehistory, p. 77. 

* The Cretan examples are dated to M. M. II, and range from shallow clay dishes to well-made 
copies of superior wares. Evans. Palace of Minos, vol. I. pp. 37, 219 and 252. 
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No. 42 ill PL LVI is a miniature bowl of unusual shape, only 0-75 in. high, 
but none the less very carefully made. Its fabric is the fine, compact, pink paste 
that was commonly selected for pieces of exceptionally small size. Time and damp 
have almost entirely removed the original red slip. 

Plate LXI. — No. 42 (see also PI. LXVI, 3) is a miniature hand-made cup, 

0 • 75 in. high. It is perhaps the work of a child, as we have found no larger vessel 
like it at Mohenjo-daro, though cups of this shape are very well known from early 
Sumer. 

No. 43 (see also PI. LXVI, 8) is a small, hand-made vessel, 1'29 ins. high, 
which was made by coiling a long thread of clay, to produce which several shorter 
lengths were joined end to end. It may represent a basket, but possibly it was 
a child’s attempt to copy one of the large storage jars which were built up by 
this method. I have for some time suspected that some or all of the storage jars 
were made in this way, as this method is in vogue in some parts of Sindh at the 
present day for the manufacture of large pans.^ The surface is beaten smooth 
with a paddle while the clay is still damp. This little vessel was made of the usual 
clay and covered with a cream slip.- ® 

The small hand-made vase, 1-67 ins. high. No. 39 in PI. LXVI, has two 
roughly made ribs round the outside. Nos. 31 and 32 in the same plate, 1-39 
ins. high, are exceptionally well made. 

Type AL [Feeding cups (?)] [Pis. LXI, 46, 50 ; LXVI, 1, 2). 

These spouted cups are very rare ; only three have been found since 1927, one 
of which (PI. CXLIII, 10) is of alabaster and is described in Chap. X. The pottery 
cups could have been used as lamps ; but they show no marks of burning at the 
spout, nor are they blackened by smoke. Alabaster would be a very unsatisfac- 
tory material for a lamp, as it would be likely to calcine at the spout. Moreover, 
the inside diameter of the spout appears in some cases to be too small to take a 
wick.^ 

Plate LXI. — No. 46 (see also PI. LXVI, 2). 3*2 ins. long; inside diameter 
of broken spout 0 • 1 1 in. Made of the usual clay with no slip ; rather overfired. 
No. 50 (see also PI. LXVI, 1). 1-93 ins. high; inside diameter of long spout 

0-15 in. Dark red slip. Both these cups come from the lower levels. No. 46 
from as deep as 22-5 ft. below datum. 

Type AM {Pis. LXVI, 12, 15, 21, 27, 34). 

These unusual dishes with two compartments, doubtless the counterpart of 
the modern cruet, are oidy found in the lower levels, No. 15, from 21-3 ft. and 
No. 12 from 12 ft. below datum. They are always very roughly made, and only 
No. 12 has a cream slip. Two of them (Nos. 15 and 27) have a simple pierced lug 
as a handle. No. 12, 3-85 X 1-9 X 1-25 ins., is the best made of the five. 

1 Mackay, “ Painted Pottery in Modem Sind,” Joum. Roy. Avihrop. Inst., vol. LX, p. 13. 

2 Cf. a very early glazed pottery object of Protodynastic date. Quibell, Hierakonpolis, p. 8, 
pis. XXI, 9 ; XXII, 6. And again, for the actual style of basket, Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years' 
Explorations at Thebes, pi. XXII (2 m.). 

® An exactly similar object a little over 2 ins. in diameter has been found by Mr. M. S. Vats at 
Harappa. It seems likely, therefore, that a basket is represented rather than an imitation of the coiling 
method of making the larger storage jars. Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1927-28), pi. XXXIV (f). 

* For other examples and comparisons with feeding-cups found outside India, see Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 310, pis. LXXXIII, 20 ; Cl, 18. 
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No. 15 is 4-48 ins. long by 2-1 ins. wide, excluding the handle, with two 
compartments, each 0* 8 in. deep. It looks as if it had been made at home. 

No. 21 is 4-05 X 2 X 1-05 ins. with compartments 0-7 in. deep and sides 
O’ 23 in. thick. 

No. 27. 3-85 X 1-8 x 0-95 ins. No. 34. Now 4* 17 X 2’6o X 0-95 ins., has 
a particularly rough and badly shaped base. The walls of the compartments, 
which are 0-75 in. deep, average 0-35 in. in thickness. 

So far only dishes of two compartments are known, but a cruet or olfer- 
ing-dish of three compartments is apparently represented on seals 279, 430 and 

518. 

Type AN {PI. LXV, 48-50). 

These three vessels of a type that is very rare were all found together 13 ’9 
ft. below datum. They are roughly and clumsily made, two of them (Nos. 48 
and 50) with a cream slip. The rim seems to have been made very thick to enable 
them to stand a good deal of knocking about. 

Type AO {Pis. LIII, 9, 55 ; LXII, 37). 

The two smaller of these very distinctive vases are almost exaetly alike, 
with a vertical neck and small solid base. Both were carefully made and are 
covered with a cream slip. The third (PI. LIII, 55) differs from them slightly 
in that its base is flared and slightly concave. Its slip is red. 

Type AP {Pis. LXV, 14 ; LXV I, 26). 

This jar, represented in both line drawing and photograph, is exactly dupli- 
cated by one from a slightly lower level, the two being the only jars of this type 
to be found as yet. Its base is very rough and uneven, and was evidently trim- 
med with a knife. The slip is slightly pink. 

Type AQ {PI. LXIV, 42). 

We have found only one vessel of this shape, but the resemblance of its 
upper part to that of the bronze kohl-pot (PI. CXXVIII, 18) from the level 
— 19 • 6 ft. suggests that the pottery jar was put to the same use. The base of this 
jar had been broken off and the fracture rubbed down smooth to bring it into use 
again. It is made of the usual clay, with no slip. Level : — 23’3 ft. 

Type AR {PI. LIII, 36, 46). 

Both these vessels appear to be hand-made, and their bases were roughly 
pared with a km’fe (or some other sharp instrument). No. 46 has a cream slip, 
but No. 36 none. 

Group AS {Large Storage jars) {Pis. LIII, 56 ; LVII, 39-43 ; LVIII, 3-15 ; 
LIX, 1, 4, 7, 31, 32 ; LXII, 45-52 ; LXIII, 1-15 ; LXV, 43). 

A considerable number of these large jars had evidently been made expressly 
to hold water or to serve as receptacles for such articles as clothing, grain, meat, 
smaller pottery, and the like. If properly covered, such jars as these are both 
insect- and rat-proof and make very efficient cupboards, as do the great unbaked 
clay jars in the modern Sindhi village. Owing to their large size, they were 
nearly always broken when found ; but when the damage is due entirely to earth 
pressure, they can easily be more or less restored to their original condition. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Like the smaller wares, the storage jars were finished — even if not entirely 
made — on the wheel ; they may have been built up by the coiling method and 
shaped by patting with a paddle, and were then finally smoothed on the wheel. 
In several cases I am inclined to think that this was so, but it is impossible as yet 
to be certain on this point. ^ 

The same clay that burns light red or pink was used for these large jars as 
for the smaller pottery, mixed with sand, mica or lime, or all three. All save 
four (Pis. LVIII, 12 ; LXII, 46 ; LXIII, 7, 12) have a slip, which varies from 
a mere rough wash to quite a thick coating. On twenty-five the shp is cream ; 
on twelve red ; five have a dark-brown slip (Pis. LVII, 42 ; LVIII, 4 ; LXII, 48 ; 
LXIII, 4, 6 ; LXV, 43) and one a purple-black slip that was probably tinted 
with manganese (PI. LVIII, 15). 

On the jar in PI. LXII, 50, a light red slip appears to have been painted 
over the original cream one. 

On a certain number of jars (Pis. LVII, 40, 41 ; LVIII, 5, 8, 11-13 ; LIX, 
4, 31, 32 ; LXII, 45, 50 ; LXV, 43), there are one or more cord marks round the 
widest part. These are not conspicuous enough to have served any decorative 
purpose and were produced by the string that was wound round the jars to prevent 
sagging during the drying prehminary to baking. 

Thirteen of these storage jars are decorated with simple black lines on a 
slip, which is cream or pink in Pis. LIX, 1 ; LXII, 51, 52 ; LXIII, 9, and red 
or brown in Pis. LVII, 40, 43 ; LVIII, 14 ; LIX, 4, 32 ; LXII, 45, 50 ; LXIII, 3, 
15. But a storage jar covered with a red shp is nearly always decorated with 
bands of black paint, whereas on the jar in PI. LVIII, 10, the bands are chocolate- 
coloured. 

Though No. 7 in PI. LVIII had unfortunately lost its rim, it still stands 
19-75 ins. high. Decidedly unusual in both shape and decoration, it was probably 
a water- jar. It is fuUy described in the section on painted pottery.® 

The fine jar, PI. LXIII, 4, was covered inside and out with a thick chocolate- 
coloured slip, perhaps to waterproof it ;• and in common with No. 13 it is orna- 
mented with scored lines, a mode of decoration that is very unusual on the storage 
jars. 

The vessels that have a shp sometimes look as if they had been rubbed down 
with a smooth instrument, and it is conceivable that an animal’s rib, such as that 
illustrated in PI. CV, 55, was used for this purpose. 

Very rarely do we find designs painted on storage jars, and No. 15 in PI. 
LXIII is a notable exception. The pattern upon it suggests, however, that these 
jars were sometimes kept in rope shngs. 

It has already been stated that these very large jars were sometimes used as 
larders. In No. 12 in PI. LVIII, two animal ribs, a few fish-bones, and a mussel- 
sheU were found. Several bones and smah pottery jars had been stored in No. 5 
in PI. LXIII. There were also animal bones in Nos. 1, 7 and 32 in PI. LIX and 
No. 10 in PI. LXIII. Unfortunately, these remains were in nearly every case so 

^ No. 32 in PI. LIX certainly looks as if it had been made in this manner. 

* The jar in PI. LVIII, 4, was pos.sibly coated with a bituminous substance in an attempt to 
waterproof the surface. 

• Of. two somewhat similar vessels in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXVII, 
figs. 4, 6. 
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decayed that it has been impossible to identify them, though that they were 
animal remains admits of no doubt. No. 40 in PI. LVII contained three small 
vessels of Type B, two of Type S, and one of Type C, in addition to two beads 
and some fragmentary animal bones. 

The narrow bases of most of these vessels would have necessitated their being 
set in the earth or on stands, which may have been of wood and have perished 
in the cases where no support to the jar was detected. We have, in fact, found 
one or two of these jars set in hollows in burnt brick pavements with a good 
part of the vessel below the level of the pavement. Sometimes special brick- 
built basins were made to take jars of this type,' and they were often supported 
by bricks placed loosely round them. The very large limestone stand seen in 
PI. CIV, 21, probably accommodated one of these large jars. 

Of shapes that differ from those illustrated in the first book on Mohenjo- 
daro,^ there are unfortunately only a few (Pis. LXII, 49 ; LXIII, 2, 5, 11) ; but 
this is not surprising as these vessels were all made for storage purposes. The 
jars in Pis. LVII, 43 ; LVIII, 15 ; LXII, 50, 51 ; LXIII, 10, 15, have unusually 
wide mouths and were possibly expressly made to hold water, from which sup- 
plies were continually being taken. 

The very large pan in PI. LXIII, 11, is no less than 4 ft. in diameter, with the 
base and sides an average thickness of 0*63 in. It was wheel-made, and its 
base shows that it was laid to dry on a sand-bed which contained a high propor- 
tion of mica ; it is possible, indeed, that this vessel was made on the river bank. 
Inside the base a number of circular patterns were impressed with a stamp (see 
photograph in PI. LXVII, 23). Fragments of the bases of other large pans simi- 
larly ornamented are illustrated in Nos. 21 and 24 in the same plate. 

Storage jars were frequently used as cesspits outside the poorer houses. 
No. 13 in PI. LVIII was, in fact, found with its mouth just projecting above 
the brick paving of a small area of room 29 in House II, Bl. 7, from which it 
obviously collected the water. No. 4 in the same plate, which was set in the 
ground outside House VII, Bl. 7, in Fore Lane, received water from an opening 
in the southern wall of room 80 (PI. XXXVIII, d). 

It cannot be supposed that these well-fimshed storage jars, especially those 
that were decorated with bands, were made expressly to receive drainage, but 
when once they were holed or damaged they served this purpose admirably ; 
they were always set so deep in the ground that little of them appeared above 
it. It is conceivable, however, that a municipality might use new jars for the 
purpose. 


Monochrome and Polychrome Pottery. 

The pieces of monochrome ware illustrated in Pis. LXVHI LXIX, LXX 
were selected from a number of sherds found in the DK Area («• ^tion) during 
the seasons 1927-31. Those in the first two of these pl^tes are of Late date, their 
levels ranging from 1-3 ft. to 11-8 ft. below datiim^ PI LXX illustrates vesse s 
and sherdi from the lower levels, ranging from 12 ft. to as down as 32 ft. 
below datum, at which level the sherd No. 9 in PI. LXX was unearthed. 


1 PI. XVII, Bl. 2, house II. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. LXXXI\ 


LXXXV; LXXXVI. 
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The two pieces of pottery illustrated in PI. CXII, 6, 7, come from even earlier 
levels. The first (DK. DG. 53) is a small vessel, 1-75 ins. high, coated with a 
pink slip and decorated with chocolate-coloured lines. Both side and base are 
thick for the size of the vase, whose lower portion was roughly trimmed with an 
edged instrument. Locus: Deep excavation, Bl. 7. Level: —39 *4 ft. 

The second (DK. DG. 38) is a sherd, 5*3 ins. long and 0-5 in. thick, with 
a coarse, dark red slip, upon which a very unusual pattern is painted in pur- 
plish-brown. The curvature of this sherd shows it to be part of a tall, narrow- 
vessel. The design upon it is possibly taken from a sling of rush or cord, in w hich 
vessels of this kind may have been carried. The paste is light red in colour with 
a large admixture of lime and mica. Locus : Deep excavation, Bl. 7. Level : 
-37-2 ft. 

Unfortunately, not a single unbroken painted jar was found in the upper 
levels, and only tw-o in the lower levels (PI. LXX, 6 and 7) ; nor were these per- 
fect in the true sense of the word. Most of the sherds, moreover, are too small to 
determine satisfactorily more than a small portion of the designs w ith which the 
jars were ornamented. The cause of this destruction w-as mainly the quarrying 
for bricks which took place during the Late Period, and again in the Kushan 
Period when the bricks of the ancient city w-ere extensively used for the erection 
of religious buildings. 

On the other hand, it is unlikely that the people of the Indus civilization 
left much behind them when they finally evacuated Mohenjo-daro. They certainly 
removed most of their undecorated wares, for pottery groups are few and far 
between ; and it is probable that the painted ware was even more valued, so that 
any left behind would have been taken by casual marauders. The people w-ho 
partly occupied the site and used it as a quarry in the Kushan Period probably 
had no use for the older w^ares,^ and would have smashed all the ancient pottery 
that they came across in their search for bricks. 

From their thickness and curvature it is evident that the great majority 
of the sherds are from vessels of some size, ranging from 1 ft. 3 ins. high to over 
2 ft. in height. No. 10 in PI. LXIX is, however, thin ware and No. 20 in the same 
plate moderately so. Nos. 1 and 4 in PI. LXVIII also came from comparatively 
thin- walled vessels which judging by the curvature of the sherds probably did not 
exceed 1 ft. in height. 

The painted pottery, whether monochrome or polychrome, was as a rule 
made of the same kind of clay, with the same degraissants as was the unpainted 
ware. Grey ware, however, was very seldom painted, and we have found no 
further specimens since 1927. 

In two cases there was neither slip nor wash (Pis. LXVIII, 5 ; LXIX, 20), 
and the design was painted straight on the actual surface of the pottery. But 
this method of procedure could hardly have been satisfactory, because the porous 
surface of the jar w^ould have been rough and the brush w ould have tended to dry 
too rapidly. In every other sherd that I have examined the paint was applied 
to an already polished slip ; that is, the polishing was not done after the painting of 
the design. The paint invariably has a matt appearance, and, moreover, wherever 
it w-as applied- at all thickly, it has a distinctly raised effect. 

^ However clean and well preserved an ancient pottery vessel may be, it is rarely re-used by the 
modern Arab or Indian. They greatly mistrust the uses to which ancient wares had boon put • and 
they are also unfamiliar with their shapes. Though caste enters largely into the question in India, the 
same repugnance exists elsewhere. ’ 
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Paints. 

The pigment most used was a manganiferoiis haematite which burns a warm 
or a purplish black, according to the amount of iron contained in it. The very 
same pigment is used for the painted pottery of Sindh to-day ; it is bought in the 
bazaar in small lumps and rubbed down to the recjuired consistency.^ This was 
the only paint used for the monochrome ware of Mohenjo-daro.- For the poly- 
chrome ware a red ochre was also used, and sometimes a green pigment, terre verte. 

When the manganiferoiis paint is applied in a sufficiently fluid state to a slip, 
and especially to a wash, it readily penetrates to and stains the surhice of the 
pottery below. This is clearly seen in No. 18 in PI. LXVIII, where despite liotli 
paint and wash having disappeared through weathering the design can still be 
made out. It is not often, however, that the paint was applied in so fluifl a condi- 
tion ; as mentioned above, it generally has a thick and opaque matt appearance, 
and is sometimes raised a little above the level of the slip. 

Brushes. 

Probably mops were used for applying the slips, and brushes of hair of varying 
fineness for painting the designs. Owing to the extreme regularity in width of the 
fine lines used to hatch the leaves on sherd No. 18 in PL LXVIII. I am inclined to 
think that a reed pen was used for certain details. That the reed pen was a very 
early invention seems the more probable that, according to Sir Arthur Evans, it 
appears to have been used in Crete for wTiting the inscriptions on certain cups of 
the M. M. Ill Period.^" 

The monochrome sherd (PI. LXX, 28) found at 26-7 ft. below datum is rather 
thick for its size and, in addition to being painted in rather a different style 
from the sherds of the higher levels, it has a dark core due to uneven baking, 
which is very unusual in the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. 

Monochrome Pottery. 

Arrangement of Ornamentation. 

Owing to the scarcity of unbroken painted jars, it is uncertain exactly how 
the motifs upon them were arranged. Some indications are afforded by the larger 
sherds and those pieces, such as rims and bases whose place in the vessel can be 
more or less satisfactorily determined. But even from a sherd with a portion of 
the rim attached, it is not always certain that a particular pattern was rejieated 
all round the original jar ; quite conceivably it alternated with a second or even 
with two other motifs, as in PI. LXVIII, 1. 

The patterns on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro are not nearly so interesting 
as those on the wares of 8umer and Elam. Very narrow borders are somewhat 
rare and usually occur at the top of the jar just below the rim. These borders 
were also not often diversified ; in general, they consist of one device framed 
between two or more horizontal lines which serve as an edging. The bead- 
pattern in Pis. LXVIII, 3 ; LXX, 13, was the one generally favoured.^ It had a 


^ Mackay, Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. LX, p. 133. 

2 Very rarely indeed wa.s red used on grey ware ; no fresh examples have been found since 1927. 

3 Palace of Minos, vol. TII, pp. 423-4. The reed-pen did not, however, appear in Egypt until 
Roman times. 

* Perhaps the neck of the jar was considered especially appropriate for a decoration derived from 
a string of beads. 
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wide range of variation, and is also found on the wares of Sumer, Elam, Sistan 
and Baluchistan. Next in order of popularity comes the sun-motif, either a 
simple circle or one with a plain or serrated spot in the centre (Pis. LXIX, 18 ; 
LXX, 6, 15, 30), and often with a serrated outer edge (PI. LXVIII, 21, 24) which 
is also a well-known form amongst the beads of Mohenjo-daro. 

Sometimes there were two bands of decoration round the neck, one above 
the other, but not always made up of the same device. And plain bands of 
paint quite frequently take the place of the above three more decorative borders. 

The principal decoration of a painted jar starts as a rule just below the neck 
ornament and is often divided into two registers by a broad horizontal band of 
colour. Sometimes it was also divided into panels by making a tree or plant 
motif serve as a vertical border (PI. LXVIII, 24). But when trees were the sole 
motif in a broad band of decoration, their boughs or leaves were so arranged as 
merely to touch one another or a narrow vertical hne between, if, as is so often 
the case, the trees were not of the same kind (PI. LXIX, 19). This vertical line 
is sometimes surmounted by a tuft, which can hardly belong to the trees on either 
side of it. The same motif was rarely carried right round a jar ; to avoid mono- 
tony it was alternated with a second design, and a third was sometimes interpolated. 

It should be noted that the common Elamite scene of animals in file is not 
found on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, though it is a fairly common device on the 
pottery amulets (Pis. XC, 13 ; Cl, 1, 4). The nearest approach that we have to 
this scene is on a jar found during the earlier excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
but the shape, fabric and style of decoration of the jar in question aU suggest that 
it was an importation. Whenever animals were depicted on the pottery, they were 
always more or less isolated, though, as a rule, they are surrounded by various 
kinds of herbage to give more realism to the scene. 

Judging from their regularity, the broad horizontal bands of black that 
separate the various borders and scenes were painted either when the jar was on 
the wheel or by means of the special contrivance that is used in Sindh to-day, 
i.e., a round block of wood with a pivot that revolves on a hard surface.- I 
hardly think, however, that this appUance could have been used to paint hori- 
zontal bands on the larger jars. Whatever form of wheel was employed when 
painting these lines, they almost invariably join up correctly ; and though they 
are not always equal in width all the way round the jar, this may have been 
caused by unequal pressure of the brush or mop with which the colour was applied. 

We rarely find the lower portion of a vessel decorated, chiefly for the reason 
that most of the painted jars have round or pointed bases and were set on stands 
or in the ground, whereby the ornamentation would have been hidden. The 
lowest register was often bounded below by a plain band or bands of paint, with 
or without simple festoons hanging from them, or by a double wavy line as in 
PI. LXVIII, 25. 

Designs and Patterns. 

It is to be regretted that as yet the human figure has not been found on 
any of the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro ; though we have many hundreds of 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIX, fig. 1. 

* Mackay, Jenirn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. LX (1930), p. 132, pi. II. fi;/. I. 
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sherds, most of them are of little interest or repeat each other.' Xor do aiiv 
parts of the human body occur, with the possible exception of the eye-like device 
seen in PL LXVIII, 12, 21, 24. That the omission of the human form was not due 
to religious scruples is to be inferred from the frequency with which human tigures 
occur among the pietographs on the seals, though the seals were perhaps quasi- 
sacred as they apparently served as seal and amulet combined. The human 
figure is known, however, on the painted pottery of both periods of Susa, of 
Musyan, of Sumer and also predynastic Egypt. ' 

Animals . — Animal figures are comparatively rare in comparison with the 
many other motifs, geometric or otherwise, on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. In 
order of popularity the ibex is easily first ' and it is interesting to note that this 
animal was also favoured as a decorative motif on the wares of Elam, Sumer and 
Egypt. Why it should have been selected as an especially suitable subject for 
this purpose in all these ancient cultures, it is not easy to understand. Possibly 
the animal was domesticated — an open question ; another variety of wild goat 
{Capra Falconeri, Hugel) has repeatedly been l)red in confinement with the 
domestic goat.* The ibex, however, appears only four times upon the seals ; 
sometimes its head only, in combination with two other heads all joined to one 
body.^ 

On sherd 14 in PI. LXVIII is seen a representation of the ibex with long- 
curling horns, whose tips touch the back in the same way as in the representations 
of the animal on the pottery of the First Period of Susa. It is not often that 
animal figures are entirely blocked in, as is this one and also the animal in 
PI. LXX, 24. Thick black outlines are common, but almost always a hatched por- 
tion in the middle, whether of bird or mammal, apparently represents the plumage 
or hair (PI. LXX, 29), though primarily. I think, the idea was to avoid the very 
heavy appearance conveyed by a solid mass of colour. The object in front of the 
animal in PI. LXVIII, 14, may be an endeavour to represent a hill in the aniniars 
natural habitat ; it seems too crude in shape for a plant or bush. Xor does it 
suggest a wicker-work manger ; if that were the case, it would imply that the 
animal was domesticated." The object on the right of the sherd seems to be the 
comb-like device which appears so often on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro. frequently 
with one or more basket-like objects above it.' 

Sherd 18 in PI. LXVIII (see also PL LXIX, 12) has scaled l)adly in places. 
On the left is a tree motif which strongly suggests the leaves of the banana, halt- 
closed so that the lower side of one half is seen." On the right the figure ot an 

^ The human figure is portrayed ou [)ainted pottery unearthed at Harappa. wliicli is, however, 
of uncertain date. Ann. Rej). Arch. Sure. Ind.. 1})27-S, pi. XXXt (g). 

^ But not in Minoan Crete. 

® Probably Capra aeyagrus. whose habitat is from the Khithar Range in Baluchistan, ,il)out 
fifty miles from Mohenjo-daro. wostwartl and northwaril to the Caucasus and the Taurtis R.inge 
in Asia Minor. This creature favours low liills up to 5.tK_K_* ft. with a warm climate. StockK . Big 
Game Shooting in the. Indian Empire, pp. 121-2. 

* Watt. Commercial Products of India, p. 743. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXII. fiu. 3S2. Abo pis. XCtll. 5.54, X( IX. 
673 ; c, d, of this book. 

® Cf. the mangers in front of the various animals ou the seals. 

’ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCI, figs. 13. 14. 16. 

® One species apjtears to have been native to India. 
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antelope can still be made out, with long, nearly straight horns, extended well 
over the back* and the body hatched in the usual way. Several plant forms are 
seen below and in front of the animal. Of especial interest are the two additional 
objects, one above and one below the animal, which resemble rugous horns. 
These may very possibly have been intended to represent cast horns since similar 
objects are seen on a painted dish from Samarra associated with an animal of the 
same type.^ It is permissible, I think, to assume that the painter of the animal 
inadvertently omitted the cross lines, hy which the transverse ridges of horns are 
generally represented.' Possibly the idea of showing the cast horns beside the 
animal was introduced on painted pottery imported into the Indus valley from 
either Sumer or Elam. 

The sherds 24 and 29 in PI. LXX, which were found together at the level 
16-3 ft. below datum, show two unusually short-horned ibexes surrounded by 
herbage. 

It is impossible to recognise any animal on sherd 35 in PI. LXX, owing to 
the scaling of the paint. This potsherd was found together with No. 36, on 
which also the animals depicted are not definitely identifiable, though possibly they 
are chameleons on the branches of a tree. Level : —12-3 ft. 

The design on No. 39 in PI. LXX is most unusual. It may perhaps represent 
the convolutions of a shell or be derived from a spider's web ; the radials seem, 
however, too wavy in either case. The flatness of this sherd suggests that it 
was originally part of the pan of an offering-stand, or of the base of a large dish. 

Birds. — Birds are also rarely represented on the pottery. Except one 
mutilated example found prior to 1927^ we have only the specimens in 
Pis. LXVIII, 11, 22, 24; LXX, 27, 28, 32, to acquaint us with this branch of 
the fauna of ancient Sindh, though amongst the clay figures we have been able to 
identify the parrot, peacock and dove,^ and on the seals the jungle-cock and duck.® 
This scarcity of bird motifs is somewhat surprising seeing that the bird is such a 
common device on the wares of Elam and in Egypt. In fact, one might go so far 
as to say that on the pottery of the two latter countries the l)ird took precedence of 
all other animal designs, with the exception of the ibex. I have, however, not seen 
a single bird on the painted wares of Abu Shahrein and Ur so far published, and 
only two on the pottery from Jemdet Nasr.' Bird motifs are, however, fairly 
numerous on the painted ware of Samarra.® 

But none of the birds on the pottery of the other ancient sites are at all like 
those on the ware of Mohenjo-daro. The birds in PI. LXVIII, 24, certainly 
appear to be jungle-fowl, though whether domesticated or not it is impossible 
to say. One bird is treading the other, and they are surrounded by various 
plants and, may be, trees. The long legs and plumed tail are both characteristic 

^ This animal has not yet been identified. The horns seem unduly long for the Indian Gazelle 
(Gazella Bennetti). It is apparently the same beast that is represented on a sherd from Nal ■ 
Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Siirv. Ind., 35, pi. XVIII, fig. 9. ’ 

* Herzfeld, Die Auagrabungen von Samarra, V, pi. VIII. 

s For examples of rugous horns, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization pis XCII ‘*1 • 
CHI, 6, 11, 16 ; and pis. LXXXIII, 33 ; XCIV, 396, of this book. ’ “ ' 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indvs Civilization, pi. XCII, fig. 22. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCYI, figs. 1, 2. 4. 

« Op. cit., pis. CVI, 93 ; CXI, 338. 

’’ Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LXXX, 2. 

* Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabnngen von Samarra. V. 
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of the bird, though the comb is absent, unless it has been put very incorrectly 
as an after-thought in front of the bird’s head. That the jungle-fowl, the ancestor 
of our present poultry, was well-known to the people of Mohenjo-daro is proved 
by two very clear representations of it among the pictographs on a seal found prior 
to 1927.^ But even if the identification be correct, w^e do not know that the jungle- 
fowl was actually domesticated by the Indus Valley people, though that is pro- 
bable.^ There are said to be only four known species of the jungle-fowl, of which 
only one has been domesticated.'* Modern attempts to breed these birds in 
captivity by placing clutches of eggs under ordinary domestic hens have invariably 
faded, as the chickens eventually become as wild as their parents. Domestication 
must, therefore, have extended over a long period of time, which may account for 
the absence of this very useful bird from the Near East and Europe until a much 
later period. It first appears pictorially in Egypt in the Eighteenth Dynasty,^ 
and, as far as I can ascertain, it is not represented at all in Cretan art, whereas it 
was certainly known in Greece about the seventh century B. C.^ A representation 
of the jungle-fowl has yet to be found in the arts of Sumer and Elam. 

Owing to the sherd No. 27 in PI. LXX being much broken, the species of the 
bird depicted is uncertain ; but there is no difficulty in identifying the bird on 
No. 32 in the same plate as the peacock with its long neck and proudly held head, 
and its sweeping tail. 

The little birds in No. 28 appear to be roosting in a Piped tree. Their small 
size in proportion to the leaves makes it unlikely that the jungle-fowl is repre- 
sented here, despite the shape of their tails. The fine hatching of the leaves shows 
that considerable care was taken in the execution of this scene. It will be noticed 
that, despite the coarse brush that was used to delineate these two birds, the artist’s 
touch was sure. There is no haggling or imdue attention to detail ; with a few 
strokes verisimilitude was obtained. The hatching of the bodies is a very usual 
feature in archaic representations of birds or animals on pottery. 

In No. 11 in PI. LXVIII (see also PI. LXIX, 11) and in PI. LXX, 28, 32, a 
much finer brush was used, owing to both the scene and the w'are on which it was 
painted being on a smaller scale. Even here, though the result is not so good, the 
effect obtained is quite charming. The birds in PI. LXX, 28, seem very much alive. 

Fish . — Only once is a fish represented on the pottery, and that on a poly- 
chrome sherd (PI. LXX, 10) found at the level -13-3 ft. This is somewhat 
remarkable, as it is a frequent device on the pottery of Elam and is prominent on 
some of the Nal ware. Moreover, several ivory models of fish whose use has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined have been unearthed from the site,*' and the 
creature occurs quite frequently on the seals. Mohenjo-daro was also close to the 
Indus, which abounds with fish, and the large number of fish-bones and fish-hooks 
found in the course of excavation prove that this food was extensively eaten. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXI, 338. 

2 The jungle-fowl is not known in Sindh at the present day. Both the grey and the red 
species, the latter of which is regarded as the ancestor of tlie domestic fowl, li\ e in hilly country , 
Whistler, Handbook of Indian Birds, p. 316. 

* Gallus gallus murghi. 

* Carter, Journal of Egyptian Archeology, vol. IX, pp. 1-4. 

* The fowl is portrayed on a finely decorated Corinthian plate discovered by Heurtley in a 

cave-sanctuary in the island of Ithaca ; Xow. iV ctes, Dec. 6th, 1930, p. . r>vTT 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXII, figs. 19, -0, 3-, 40 , an . , 

48, of this work. 
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Trees and plants . — Perhaps on no ancient pottery do plant or tree motifs 
appear so frequently as at Mohenjo-daro. They are always to be found associated 
with the representations of animals, with the evident intention of presenting the 
latter in more or less natural surroundings (Pis. LXVIII, 14, 22, 24 ; LXX, 28). 
But they also appear among motifs that have no connection whatever with floral 
devices. Curiously enough, very conventionalized forms were not favoured ; in 
fact, this manner of representing trees and bushes was as rare at Mohenjo-daro 
as it was usual in Sumer and Elam. We have only one really conventionahzed 
tree, namely, the one on either side of the shield-like pattern in PI. LXIX, 22. 
No. 14 in that plate may also represent a tree, but very roughly executed. This is a 
pattern whose use was almost entirely confined to large vessels, such as storage jars, 
on which refinements should perhaps not be expected as owing to the large area to 
be covered the work had necessarily to be done quickly. The vertical lines in this 
design may represent the trunks or branches of trees, and the horizontal lines either 
boughs or elongated leaves in fact, the palm is more nearly represented than any 
other tree. We have no evidence, however, that the palm tree was known in Sindh 
in ancient days, though according to the Sumerian texts it was cultivated on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. A few date stones have been found in the course of the 
earlier excavations, and the fruit, if not the tree itself, was probably known 
to the people of the Indus valley.- 

The favourite manner of representing a tree was that seen in Pis. LXIX, 
12, 19 ; LXX, 5, 16. 18, 37. It very strongly suggests the banana with its broad 
leaves half-closed ; the venation is extraordinarily correct, if so. The banana 
is thought to be a native of India and southern Asia. And though it likes a 
damper climate than that of Sindh to-day, it should be recalled in this connection 
that there is strong evidence that in the days when Mohenjo-daro flourished the 
rainfall was considerably greater than it is now. The difficulty in this identification 
is, of course, the arrangement of the leaves upon a stem, which is absent in the 
banana plant. The raceme or tuft that is nearly always shown at the top of the 
plant, of which several examples occur on the pottery found prior to 1927,® and 
one in PI. LXIX, 19, of this book and perhaps another in PI. LXX, 18, is,' how- 
ever, distinctly suggestive of the banana. 

Other naturalistic plant designs are seen in Pis. LXVIII, 8, 13 ; LXX, 25. 
In the last, though the leaves are very roughly drawn, they recall those of the Ivim 
tree, which is very common in India and in most parts is regarded as sacred. No. 
13 in PI. LXVIII is a very fair representation of a branch of the Pipal tree! 
The httle plant m PI. LXX, 25, I cannot at present identify. It is represented as 
growing in a bowl and eloquently bespeaks a love of plants in some at least of the 
inhabitants of the ancient city. 

The curious plant in PI. LXVIII, 21, apparently has thick fleshy leaves and 
recalls a plant of the family Euphorbiaceae which grows wild in many parts of Sindh 
to-day and is sacred in some parts of India to the goddess Manasa. Apparently this 
plant is also represented in No. 22 in the same plate, but with the added refinement 
that the leaves are hatched. 


1 There is, however, the possibility that this pattern was derived frojii a rope or rush cradle 

in which these jars may once have been slung. ’ 

2 Date stones, as a rule, survive con.siderable exposure to weathering and even a certain 
amount of damp. As yet only a few have been found at Mohenjo-daro, in the YS Area prior to 

3 Mohenjo-dmo and the Indus Civilization, pis. LXXXVII, .j ; Xt’IT. .3, etc. 
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The plant depicted in No. 25 in the same plate appears to have been cultivated, 
if the triangular projections on each side of it can be taken to represent ploughed 
land. The regularity of the hatching shows that the artist devoted considerable 
care to the drawing of this plant. In No. 26 of the same plate this plant is not 
quite so well-drawn ; the venation of the leaves runs in the wTong direction. The 
various motifs to the left of it, amongst which we can distinguish a row' of hatched 
triangles and some leaf-like shapes, have suffered badly from scaling due to salt. 

No. 22 in PI. LXN is a very uncommon device, which ajjj^arently represents 
a row of berries hanging from a branch. 

Though the single hatching of many plant forms is evidently intended to 
represent the venation of the leaves, the well-drawn Piped leaves in PI. LXVIII, 
13, are filled in with cross-hatching. 

Intersex:tmg Circles. — A very favourite pattern, but one that w'as apparently 
pecufiar to the Indus Valley civilization, w'as a series of intersecting circles which 
in some cases formed the sole decoration of a jar.^ ^Yhere carefnlly drawn, as in 
the unfinished example in PI. LIV, 6, it forms a very effective ornamentation, but 
when more roughly delineated, as in PI. LXN, 30, it is perhaps not quite so mono- 
tonous in appearance. 

No. 6 in PI. LIV is by far the most regular drawing of this design that we have 
found, which is not surprising as we have undoubted proof that it w'as first set out 
by means of a pointed tool whose marks are stiU to be seen. A number of vertical 
lines were first drawn dhnding the surface of the jar into more or less equal panels; 
there are three of these lines on the sherd at distances of 2-69 and 2 • 58 ins. apart. 
With their centres on these lines, intersecting circles w'ere scratched, apparently 
with a pair of dividers. There are no horizontal lines, as all that was necessary to 
set out the pattern w^as to mark oft' the centres of the circles on the vertical lines. 
By bisecting the distances between them, the levels of the centres of the circles to 
be placed betw^een the lines were easily fixed. That the instrument used to scratch 
the circles w as not a templet is proved by there being slight differences in the diame- 
ters of the circles ; the instrument was probably somewhat loose at the joints. 
The diameters measured are: — 2-2, 2-25, 2-35 and 2-5 ins., giving an average 
length of 2 • 33 ins. 

The jar-painter did not always follow his guide-marks correctly. They should, 
of course, have been concealed beneath the paint, for merely retoiiching the red 
slip — an unsatisfactory procedure in many ways — would hardly have hidden 
them. The black paint used was opaque and good, and it was applied in a 
sufficiently fluid state to adhere well to the slip ; but in a favourable light some of 

^ This circle motif is also fomid in sliell inlay and on otlier objects than pottery (Pis. CXL, 
38, 42, 46 ; CXLI, 9, 10), Imt withont any spots or dashes ; these were only added when the 
design was used for the ornamentation of potterx'. A very similar design is also knotvn in 
Crete where it is dated to the M. M. HI period: Evans, Paluc^ of Jlnwn. vol. I, pi. t . Petrie 
has pointed out that it occurs at Ur about 3,.^(>0 B. ( . ; Df-cornUve Pattfrnfs of the Ancient 
World, pi. XXIII, V. 2. The same device in a double border ajjjiears on a golden vase in the 
.“Vstrabad Treasure, Rostovtzeff, Joum. Eg. Arch., vol. VI, pi. Ill, fig. 3. It also decorate.s 
some very early pottery from Syria: Oppenheim. Tell Hahif- p- 296. fig. 1. It appears, of 
course, on the potterv of Baluchi.stan. f iretdar holes quartered b\ this four-petalled design 
in the centre are sometimes cut in the doors of Indian temples of to-da\ to allow visitors to 
catch a glimpse of the god within without being able to harm it by etil gdanoc.s , Abbott, Keys 
of Power, pp. 141, 142, fig. 73. The de-ign is evidently a specific again.st the evil-eye. 
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the more deeply scratched lines can be seen even where covered by the paint. 
The decoration of this jar should probably be regarded as unfinished, as certain usual 
details such as the strokes in the centres of the petal are lacking. 

Though I have not seen this preliminary setting-out of the pattern on any 
other potsherd or jar, I have no doubt that for the more severe geometrical designs 
on the better finished ware this method was largely employed. Nor have I been 
able to ascertain whether the patterns were ever first outlined in this way on the 
ancient potteries of other countries, though such might quite well have been the 
case with some of the later geometrical ware. It is surprising to find that an 
instrument was actually used for this purpose in the Indus Valley as early as 2,500 
B. C. 

This design, which might also be described as made up of a number of linked 
four-petalled devices, has also been found on pottery from Tell Zeidan in Upper 
Mesopotamia, dated by Albright to 3,500 B. C.’ A very similar geometric deco- 
ration occurs on a very early cyhnder seal from Susa,^ and it remained in use 
down to Sassanian times in Mesopotamia, for it was recently found by Watelin 
carved in gypsum plaster in a palace of that date at Kish.® Single four-petalled 
rosettes are, however, uncommon. A good example is seen on an archaic seal 
from Susa,* and a few cases from Mesopotamia and Cappadocia have been collected 
by Sir Flinders Petrie.® Some of them are singularly like the Mohenjo-daro 
examples, even to the dashes in the interiors of the petals. This four-petaUed 
device has, however, not yet been found singly on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, 
though it occurs in continuous designs, without as well as with the original circles, 
and also enclosed in square compartments.** 

No. 19 in PI. LXX is an elaborate rendering of this motif, in which the cross 
pattern tends to become more prominent than the circles. Though this sherd 
was found at the level —17-3 ft., the same design has also been found on a sherd 
from a higher level.*' 

Scale Patterns . — The scale pattern in Pis. LXIX, 13, 15 ; LXX, 33, 34, 
either alone or with additions, was also favoured as a decoration on the painted 
jars. It might equally well have been derived from quite a number of natural 
objects, such as the bracts of a bud, feathers, or even the scales of a reptile. It is 
from an artistic point of view very monotonous when spread over a large surface, 
as it sometimes is. 

As would be expected from its simplicity, this design is known elsewhere ; 
in fact, it was so much used in ancient times that it is sufficient to say that it is 
known in Nubia, Egypt, Crete and Greece, either painted on pottery, or carved or 
painted on other materials. In its simple form (PI. LXX, 33, 34), which seems to 

1 Man, Mar., 1926, pi. C, fig. 1. 

2 Delaporte, Cat. des Cylindres Orientaux, t. I, pi. 18, fig. 17. 

3 Illust. Lon. News, Feb. 14, 1931, p. 261. 

* Delaporte, t. I, pi. 18, fig. 20. 

^ Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World, pi. XXV. A pattern of four intersectm<^ circles 
is also knowTi in the Minoan signary ; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 282. 

« Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCI, 9-11. 

^ Ihid, pi. XCI, 7. 
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have been preferred in the countries mentioned, it is comparatively rare at Mohenjo- 
daro, where as a rule there is a spot or stroke’^ in each scale, or even a smaller scale 
with a dot inside (PL LXIX, 13).^ 

Rope Pattern (?). — ^The narrow border at the base of the neck of the painted 
jar in PL LVIII, 7 (see also PL LXX, 35) which is made up of a series of overlapping 
tongues or scales is comparable with the similar pattern — but without the spots — 
incised on several large store vessels of M. M. Illb. date at Knossos.® Sir Arthur 
Evans regards this Cretan border as a survival of a rope-pattern, and it is possible 
that although the linked crescentic lines are not quite so regular, a rope-pattern is 
also represented on both the jar and sherd from Mohenjo-daro. Impressed rope- 
patterns are very common on the storage jars of early Sumer, but are never found 
at the Indus site. If, then, this painted border can be accepted as a surv^ival of 
such a mode of decoration, it would be particularly interesting. 

The combination of the two varieties of border at the left of sherd No. 16 
in Pi. LXIX is new to us. I have not been able to find its like either on the material 
from Mohenjo-daro or elsewhere, though, used separately, each border is frequently 
seen. The bands with circles in them differ slightly from the usual version of this 
border in that the circles are slightly elongated, though this may be quite acci- 
dentaP and due merely to unequal spacing. 

The pattern on sherd 17 in PL LXIX is very rarely found ; in fact, only one 
other example of it is known, ^ and that is much more carefully executed and 
includes motifs that seem to represent pottery vessels. As would be expected, 
this border is not found on any other ancient ware, nor does it occur on any of the 
pottery of Baluchistan.® 

In the design on sherd 18 in PL LXIX, there are bands of cross-hatching 
and roundels forming a border not unlike that on No. 16 in the same plate, save 
that each roundel was intended to contain what I regard as a solar dev ice. On 
the lower part of the sherd are what may be festoons, the vacant spaces between 
being roughly filled in with serpentine strokes. That the drawing on this sherd 
was very hurriedly done is shown by the careless way in which the hatching of 
the middle band was executed and by the degradation of the roundels from the 
left towards the right where they become a group of quite indefinite marks. 
This particular form of solar sign is often seen on the wares of Mohenjo-daro,® 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, fig. 32. 

^ This latter variety of the scale-pattern is seen as pieces of shell inlay found in a previous 
season which perhaps once adorned a wooden box ; Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 
pi. XCI, 32, For an interesting comparison with Sumer, note the pieces of crystal inlay and 
the design cut on a steatite bowl from Ur. These are dated to c. 2.250 B. C. and are now in the 
British Museum. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 418, fig. 241 (a). 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCT, 26. 27, 31. 

5 Op. cit., pis. LXXXVII, 4 ; XC, 23. 

® It is known, however, at Harappa ; Ann. Rej). Arch. Surr. Ind. (1927-8), pi. XXXV, g. 

’ This deviC 3 has been likened to an eye, but I am strongly of opinion that it is a sun-motif, 
especially as the projecting points in most of the examples are continued all round the central 
circle. Eyes are, however, occasionally represented in this manner, as on an early sherd 
from Persia ; Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XX, p. 124, fig. 29. 

8 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCT, 13. 15. 16. The same motif also appears 
on some of the early pottery found by Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan ; Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
No. 48, pi. XV. 
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and it is also frequently found on Elamite pottery and on Grecian wares. A 
certain type of bead which is not uncommon at the site takes much the same 
form.^ 

The geometric design in PI. LXIX, 20. is as rare at Mohenjo-daro as it is 
common on the ancient pottery of other countries. The design is undoubtedly 
derived from a woven material, either a textile or basket-work, and in view of 
its effectiveness and the ease with which it can be drawn it is remarkable that it 
was not more popular. 

A narrow border of almost kidney-shaped motifs (PL LXIX, 21) was rarely 
used on the Indus pottery, though it is frequently seen on early wares of Sumer - 
and Elam.® Something very similar to it occurs on prehistoric ware from Egypt 
where, it has been suggested, the motif was [)erhaps a conventionalized represen- 
tation of a flight of birds.^ A variation of this sign to be seen on a sherd from 
Tepe Musyan strongly supports this last suggestion.'* It is also to be seen impress- 
ed by means of a stamp on the base and sides of a cup of M. M. II date found at 
Knossos.® 

The principal motif in No. 22 in PL LXIX (see also PL LXVIII, 12) would be 
unique on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro and elsewhere, had it not also been found 
on a painted sherd from the lowest levels of Jhukar, a mound abaut 25 miles distant 
from Mohenjo-daro. It is not unlike a Boeotian shield in shape, but this does not, 
of course, imply that at this very early period there was any connection between 
Greece and the Indus Valley. In shape also, it somewhat resembles the small clay 
inscribed amulets that are fairly common at Harappa, but unknown as yet at 
Mohenjo-daro.' The nearest approach to this particular motif that I have been 
able to find is a double-triangle pattern from Damba-kot in southern Baluchistan, 
which is decorated with a pair of spirals at each end.- These curious spirals at the 
ends of the outer curves are the more remarkable that no form of spiral has hitherto 
been seen on the painted ware of Mohenjo-daro.^ We have as yet found no shields 
at Mohenjo-daro, but it is not impossible that a shield made of some kind of wicker- 
work is here represented, though the spirals and the fringes on the outer curves 
seem incongruous as parts of a shield.*" 

1 Pis. CXXXVI, 81 ; CXXXVII. 57-9. 

* Hall and Woolley. Al ’Ubaid. pi. XVIIT. fig. 1.54S. Herzfekl. Sanutrra. V, pi. XV, fig. 
43. Campbell Thompson, Archoeologia, vol. 70. fig. lO. 

® Mem. Del. eu Perse, t. VHI, p. 94. fig. 135 ; t. XIII. pi. XXVII, fig. 4, etc. C/. the 
godambi motif which is said to he the impression of a foot and a specific against the evil-eye ; 
Abbott, Keys of Power, p. 146, figs. 100. 101. 

* Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, p. 21. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII, p. 94 ; fig. 135. tliird fragment. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 244, fig. 184, a. 

’’ Ann. Rep. Arch. Siirv. Ind. (1924-5). pi. XXVHT. fig. 9. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCHI. 9. 10. These sherd.s are now in the 
Indian Museum. Calcutta, and are regarded as of later date than the Mohenjo-daro ware. 
For another and more definite example of the spiral on pottery from Baluchi.stan see Xoetlin», 
Zeitschrift fur. Ethnologic, 1898. p. 469. fig. 42. 

* Single spirals are also seen on two sherds found at Jhukar by Mr. Majumdar and dated by 

him to the time of tlie Indus Civilization. Rep. Arch. Svrv. Ind. (1927-8). pi. XXIX. 

figs. 10 and 11. 

See ccclxxxix and cccxciv of Messr>. Smith and Gadd's list of sigas where warriors are 
apparently bolding shields. Mohenjo-daro and the Indu.s Civilization, pi. CXXIX. 
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On the left of No. 1 in PL LXVIII is a hatched rectangle with the four sides 
incurved, a frequently found motif which I have already compared with a stretched 
hide.^ Next to this are two hatched triangles joined together at their apices, 
a motif which is also fairly common on the ware of Mohenjo-daro, and still more so 
on other painted and incised wares of the Near and Middle East. In the panel on 
the right of the sherd are four hatched hemispheres, two above and two below, 
with their curved sides towards the middle. The extreme curvature of this sherd 
made it difficult to photograph, so that the narrower border above the band just 
described is not very clear ; in it are exactly the same kidney-shaped devices as on 
the upper part of the sherd in PL LXIX, 21. 

The use of hemispheres to fill up the spaces in a series of linked triangles 
appears to be more common in the lower than in the upper levels (PL LXX, 7, 
40, 41). The broad border thus formed is decidedly ornamental.- 

A device practically identical with that in PL LXVIII, 7, but even more 
insect -like in appearance, has already been published.'^ This motif seems undoubt- 
edly to be a copy of a very similar motif that frequently appears on the pottery of 
Elam,^ in fact, it only differs from it in that the four projections were drawn on the 
outside of each arm of the device in Elam, whereas at Mohenjo-daro they are on the 
outside of one arm and the inside of the other. The reason for this variation is 
possibly unfamiliarity with the Elamite motif, since on the pottery of Nal the 
device was reproduced exactly as in Elam.“ It has been suggested that this motif 
is a degraded representation of the antelope ; but it seems more likely to have been 
derived from a crane in flight — in some cases an eagle — forms which appear on the 
pottery of Susa I, but with the outstretched wings alone remaining of the original 
motif. The process of degradation from the representation of the bird to its wings 
only is clearly seen on the bowls of Susa.“ It seems evident that the potters of 
Mohenjo-daro had only the degraded form to copy and that they had no conception 
of its original meaning, whereas the painter of the bowl from Nal copied the Elamite 
device almost exactly — a point of especial interest in view of the resemblance in 
shape of some of the Nal wares to the early pottery of Susa. 

The basket-like objects that appear to be hangmg from supports on either 
side of the sherd No. 24 in PL LXVIII are new to us, unless the single motif above 
the comb^ on a practically perfect jar found prior to 1927 is the same.* This 
device can hardly represent festoons, though some form of adornment may be 
intended. If this be so, this ornament together with the comb and the roundels 
above may be objects that were definitely associated in their use. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCI, 1-6. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCI, 18. 

® Op. cit., pi. XC, 21. 

*Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII. p. 95. fig. 138 ; p. 126, fig. 234 ; t. XIII, pis. XXI, 9 ; XXII, 

1, 5. 

® Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 35, pi. XVIII, fig. 12. 

® Mem Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pis. XLTI, fig. 2 ; XVIII, fig. ,5. 

^ Some doubt has been expressed whether this ornament does represent a comb. On com- 
parison, however, witli an ivory comb found at Harappa, the similarity between the two is 
obvious ; Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1927-8). j)l. XXXIV (d). 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXVII. 6 ; XCI, 13. 
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Unosoal Design. 

Vertical zig-zag lines or chevrons as a decoration for pottery are known only 
on the sherd, PI. LXX, 15, which was found, 21-8 ft. below datum. These 
chevrons convey the impression that the jar was fluted, which was not the case. 

On the sherd Xo. 38 in PI. LXX is painted a most uncommon pattern of 
lines and dashes running in various directions ; seemingly, the decorator of 
this dish or bowl wanted to cover the space to be painted as quickly as possible 
and gave no real thought to any design. 

The narrow, elongated triangles (?) on sherd No. 34 in the same plate are the 
only examples that have been found. 

Painted Jars — whole or nearly so. 

No. 2 in PL LIV (see also PI. LVI, 36), though badly broken, still stands 
5-65 ins. high on a flat base. It is very coarse, light red ware, as much as O’ 58 
in. thick in parts, with a shght admixture of mica and dirty grit, and a very 
little lime. The surface of the lower part of the vessel is very dragged and had 
been slightly trimmed. This jar is decorated with a thin, purplish-black paint 
on a pink shp, but owing to scaling the pattern of simple hatched hemispheres 
with a very geometric tree between them can only be made out on one side of it. 
This mode of representation of a tree is rarely seen on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, 
though it frequently occurs in Sumer. 

No. 5 in PI. LIV (see also PI. LVIII, 7), which is now 19-75 ins. high is light 
red ware containing a little mica and sand. It is decorated in dense black paint 
on a very roughly applied, dark red slip, which was once slightly polished. The 
main design is fairly regular, but not nearly so carefully done as on the sherd 
No. 6 in the same plate. On the other hand, there is a line in the middle of each 
petal and a spot in each space between. Above this decoration there is a narrow 
band of alternating spots and linked up, curved hues ; at the top is the tree pattern 
so often seen on the painted ware of Mohenjo-daro, and simple looped hatched 
bands. 

Vessels of this particular shape were always more or less carefully painted 
and were probably valued household possessions.^ Their large size^ suggests that 
they were used as storage jars, but for what we do not yet know ; the compara- 
tively narrow’ mouth would hardly allow of the use of an ordmary dipper, and 
yet the weight of one of these jars when filled would have prevented its contents 
being poured out easily. The very narrow base must have necessitated such a jar 
being supported on a stand. 

Plate LXX. — No. 6 is 3-34 ins. high, with a mouth only 0-35 in. in diameter. 
It is covered with a red wash and a simple hatched design in black decorates its 
shoulder. The neck and rim are ornamented with thin black lines. 

No. 7 (see also PI. LXV, 15). Height 5-93 ins. This jar which is practically 
complete has a thick cream slip on base, body and shoulder ; the neck and rim 
are coloured red. A very effective design painted on the cream slip in purplish- 
black paint is carried round the jar without the interpolation of other motifs. ^ 

iPor other example.^, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXVII, 4, 5. 

* Some are as much as 2 ft. 6 ins. high. 
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Polychrome Pottery {Pis. LIV, 1 ; LXII, 39; LX VIII, 9, 10, 15; LXIX, 1-3, 6; 

LXX, 8-12). 

In the line illustrations (PI. LXIX) of the few pieces of pol3rchronie ware 
found in the upper levels in recent seasons, the colours are denoted as follows : — ■ 
white white, black by black, yellow by dots, and red by simple hatching. 

The polychrome ware of Mohenjo-daro is quite distinctive, resembling the 
wares of Sumer and Elam neither in the designs used nor the mode of decoration. 
From its scarcitj^ it almost seems that painting in polychrome was a decaying 
craft, especially as some of the few pieces that we have found were not particularly 
carefully painted. Only one complete vase has been unearthed in the course of 
the work dealt with in this book ; and the two vases previously found are by no 
means perfect. As far as we can gather from this verj^ limited material, onlj' 
dishes and vases of a special shape were decorated in polychrome. 

With but three exceptions, i.e., the pieces illustrated in PI. LXVIII, 9, 
with no slip, and in PI. LXX, 9, 12, a yellow slip, the colours were apx^lied on 
a preliminary thick, wLite coat. In two cases (PI. LXVIII, 9, 10), green was 
included amongst the colours used, possibly to serve as a ground for the other 
colours, but of this we caimot be certain as the sherds are very small. It is 
possible that green was used on others of the polychrome sherds, for it is always 
in a very powdery condition when unearthed and may have already disappeared. 
This green paint has been analyzed by the Archaeological Chemist in India and 
l)ronounced to be terre-verte. It is quite possible that it was applied after baking, 
as were the colours of the Nal ware with the exception of the sepia outlines. 

In addition to green, black and red were invariably used, and occasionally 
bright yellow, the latter as a slip in PI. LXX, 12, and together with a white slip 
in PI. LXX, 9. The black is sometimes thin and washy-looking ; and so is the 
red, but the latter is none the less very bright. Both the red and the yellow 
appear to be earth colours ; the black may be a soot of some kind. 

Plate LX VIII. — No. 9 is a small fragment of the rim of a vessel, edged with 
a plain band of green. Below is a row of the shield-like motifs, painted in the 
self-same colours, that are seen in PI. LXIX, 2. Here, however, the colours, 
including the white, are applied to the light pink surface of the ware without the 
intervention of a slip. 

The small sherds. Nos. 10 and 15, were found together and must have formed 
part of the same vessel. They are decorated with irregularly placed red trefoils 
with white borders on an apple-green ground. This latter paint is, as usual, in a 
very powdery condition, and there are indications that the white borders were once 
outlined with black. It is interesting to see this trefoil motif appearing as a decora- 
tion on the polychrome pottery ; it has not yet been found on the monochrome 
ware. We have reason to think that it was sacred ; at all events, it was used, as in 
Sumer also, to decorate objects which seem to have had a ritual use. The trefoils 
on these sherds with their somewhat elongated lobes more closely resemble the 
pieces of faience inlay of M. M. Ill date found in the Long Gallery at Knossos^ 
than do the other examples that we possess.- The red colouring of the lol^es also 
suggests that this pattern is not derived from the clover leaf, for otherwise the 

1 Evans. Palace of Minos, I, p. 451, fig. 324. 

^ Mohenjo daw and the Indus Civilization, ])ls. CIV, 26 ; CVII, 35 ; CXXXtl, 57, 66. 
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painter of the jar would surely have painted them green. That red was the recog- 
nised colour for this motif is clear from the fact that in no instance has a trefoil of 
any other colour been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

Plate LXIX. — Nos. 1 and 3 are the two faces of a sherd which is part of the 
edge of a shallow dish that was painted on both sides with light yellow ochre, a 
faint black and bright red upon a white slip. This sherd is thin, light pink, and 
gritty in appearance, though it seems to contain neither lime nor mica. 

The shield-like objects. No. 2 of this plate, which were painted in red on 
part of a jar (PI. LVI, 27) have a white border outlined with black. It is possible 
that this white border was originally overlaid with green, though no trace of this 
colour remains. This fragment is very similar ware to No. 1. 

No. 6 is an interesting, though very small sherd. The design in the upper 
register perhaps represents a plant in a somewhat conventional manner with a red 
spot in the middle of each leaf. Below, bright red lines alternate with black 
forming a series of chequers. From the curvature of this fragment the painted 
surface seems to be the inside of a shallow dish w'hich w^as not decorated outside. 

No. 1 in PI. LIV (see also PI. LVI, 4) is a curious jar of Type J (see p. 19.5). 
5-29 ins. high, with a very narrow mouth, only 0-35 in. in diameter. Made of a 
pink paste, the neck and rim were painted black, and the body and even the 
underside of the base were coated with a thick w hite slip, on which a petal design 
was painted in black, red, and possibly green paint. Owing to the action of salt, 
however, practically nothing of the design now remains, save inside the foot where 
it was more or less protected. Judging from its very small mouth, this vessel was 
intended to contain a fine powMer, possibly a pigment such as antimony ; the neck 
and rim may, indeed, have been coloured black to prevent the ugly stains of the 
kohl show'ing, as would have been the case if the petal design had been carried right 
up to the top of the jar.^ Prom the .style of ornamentation, w’hich is now' w'ell 
known at Mohenjo-daro,- this little vase w'as not an importation ; nor has anything 
similar to it in shape yet been found in either Elam or Sumer. From the evidence 
of a fragment found prior to 1927,-^ it appears that jars with the same narrow mouth 
and trumpet-like base were sometimes made in faience. I am inclined to think 
that this type of jar was made in more than one piece, but as this example is not 
broken w'e have no proof of this. 

No. 39 in PI. LXII is a painted vase, now some 2-9 ins. high, of which the 
whole of the upper part was washed over with red ochre and then decorated with 
broad horizontal bands of white. In the centre of each w'hite band, a narrower 
band of black was painted, and the vertical strokes between the black bands are 
also black. This vessel was made either to stand or to be suspended, for there are 
three holes pierced in its rim. 

No. 6 in PI. LXVII combines three unusual features in one sherd ; namely 
polychrome colouring, an incised pattern, and perforations — on the right-hand 
side the edge of a triangular perforation is clearly seen. The colours used were 

1 This black is too regularly applied to have been actually due to kohl stains. Nor are there 
now any stains apparent on the interior of the vessel. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXYII, fig. 2. 

s Op. cit., pi. CLVII, 53. 
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red, black, green and white, the npper part of the sherd being black, the fnsils in 
the border being red on white, and green below the border. This sherd is more 
fuUy described in the earher section on incised ware (p. 184). 

Plate LXX.~No. 8 is decorated on both sides, the design on the reverse 
being simple circles in black with red interiors on a white ground. The obverse 
shows a series of white bead motifs, outlined in black and ornamented with red 
lines. Possibly this motif represents a string of etched earnelian beads. 

Xo. 9 comes from a very earlj'^ stratum, 32 ft. below datum, and was found 
with four other fragments bearing the same design, all five being part of the rim, 
apparently, of a tall jar. This rim was ornamented on a yeUow ground with a 
white petal design outlined in black, with a red stroke in the centre of each petal. 
Below, white roundels with red centres and outlined with black were painted on a 
white ground. 

On Xo. 10, a fish is very roughly painted in black on a white ground. In 
the centre of each of the beads in the border below is a red spot, and the ornament 
just above the fish also has a red centre. 

On both sides of Xo. 11, two colours only, black and red, were used on a thick 
white shp ; the black for the outlines and the red to fill in the somewhat compli- 
cated design. The reverse side of this sherd was too much rubbed to be worthy of 
reproduction. 

Xo. 12 is also in a very bad state of preservation. What little can be chs- 
cerned of the lower part of the design appears to be white roundels with red centres 
on a yellow ground. The upper portion is ornamented with groups of red and 
black parallel lines on a white ground. 

Sherds 9, 11 and 12 were all found at low levels, the highest being 18*4 ft, 
below datum. Polychrome pottery seems, therefore, to have been made through- 
out the known history of Mohenjo-daro, though it was at aU times somewhat rare. 
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— 

24 

c 

X 

25 

c 

X 




4 

c6 

.s 

9 



PM 

6 

p 

Q 

— 

— . 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


i. 




3 


— — — — — — X X 


X 

X 




X 






— — X X — — 


X 




X 

X 


X — 

X — 

X — 



X 






Level 

Field No. 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

(ft.). 


6 

— 

27 

-2-1 

SD. 3293 

ti 

— 

27 

-2-1 

„ 3292 

6 

— 

27 

-2-1 

„ 3294(a) 

6 

— 

27 

-21 

„ 3294(6) 

6 

— 

28 

-2-S 

„ 3193 

6 

— 

15 

— 3-5 

„ 3233 

b 

— 

15 

- 3 ■ 6 

„ 3234 

6 

— 

23 

+ 0-9 

3230 

6 

— 

23 

+ 0-9 

„ 3229 

6 

— 

23 

+ 0’9 

„ 3228 

(3 

— 

23 

+ 0-9 

„ 3232 

6 

— 

13 

-M 

„ 3245 

b 

— 

13 

-1-1 

3246 

b 

— 

13 

-1-1 

., 3247 

6 

— 

13 

-M 

„ 3248 

6 

— 

23 

-0-2 

„ 3263(a) 

0 

— 

23 

-0-2 

„ 3263(6) 

6 

— 

23 

-0-2 

„ 3263(c) 

6 

— 

23 

-0-2 

3263(cl) 

b 

— 

23 

-0-2 

,, 3266 

b 

— 

23 

-0-2 

„ 3267 


— 

.5 

-1-7 

„ 3093 

8 

— 

5 

- 1-7 

„ 3094 

b 

— 

30 

-f 1-3 

„ 3091 

b 

— 

3U 

-1-3 

3090 

6 

— 

23 

-0-2 

., 3269 

b 

— 

23 

-0-2 

„ 3268 

b 

— 

23 

-U-2 

„ 3203(e) 

b 

— 

23 

-0-2 

„ 3263(/) 

b 

— 

23 

-0-2 

,, 3263(<7) 


» 


X 


232 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Upper Levels 


LIII Pastes. Slips. Degraissants. Paints. Locus. 


Plate. 

Type. 

T3 

<S 


>. 

Drab. 

Cream. 

o 

Brown or 
Purple. 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

S 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Purple- 

black 

o 

A 

White. 

Trimming 

Block. 

House. 

3 

0 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 

26 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

1 

o 

SD. 

3263(ft) 

27 

C 


— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

23 

-0-2 

if 

3263(i) 

28 

D 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-0-2 

if 

3264 

29 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

() 

— 

30 

-2-3 


3326(a) 

30 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

> 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 

♦ » 

3.326(6) 

31 

W 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'' 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 

>• 

3323((/) 

32 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 


3323(6) 

33 

D 

Ny 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

3i» 

- 2-3 

>» 

3322 

34 

KA 

X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-6 

if 

3320 

35 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 


3326(c) 

36 

AR 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 

if 

3325 

37 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 

fi 

3327 

38 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-6 

if 

3321(a) 

39 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-6 

if 

3321(6) 

40 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

13 

-1-3 

a 

3249(o) 

41 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

13 

-1-3 

a 

3249(6) 

42 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

13 

-1-1 

fi 

3243 

43 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

13 

-11 

fi 

3244 

44 

45 

c 

X 


_ 

____ 

X 

















— — 

— 



— 

6 



12 

-3-7 



H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

12 

-3-7 

if 

3287 

46 

AR 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

6 

— 

12 

-3-7 

if 

3286 

47 

KA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-2-3 

if 

3311 

48 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-2-3 

if 

3312 

49 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-2-3 

if 

3308 

50 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-2-3 

ff 

3313 

51 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-2-3 

ff 

3310 

52 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-2-3 

fi 

3309 

53 

ae 

>. 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'y 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 

it 

3336 

54 

A 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 

if 

3335(a) 

55 

AO 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2-3 


3335(6) 

56 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

30 

-2- 3 

,, 

3535(c) 


PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 233 

Incised and Painted Pottery. Upper Levels. 



LIV 



Slips. 




Degraissants. 



Paints. 


Dimensions (inches). 


Locus. 






' 


u 












X 

X 




Level 

Field Xo. 


Plato. 

'ac 

u 

a 

Cream o 
White, 

Green. 

S 

Sand. 


a S 

Black. 

-f 

-5 

% -2 

£ c 

White. 


+3 

&c a 

S 

£ 

<L 

n 

X 

o 

0 

5 

House. 

a 

(ft.). 


1 

~ 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

X 

X 

‘i — 

— 

5- 29 

— — 

Thin 

6A 

— 

43 

-8-8 

DK. 12485 


2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— — 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

5*65 

— — 

Thin 

6A 

— 

40 

^5*6 

„ 10309 


5 

~ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— — 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

19-7 

_ _ 

Thick 

9 

X 

55 

-9-1 

„ 12725 


6 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

V 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

710 4-2 

0-23 

•>■> 

I 

4 

-7-2 

„ 11742 


19 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

4-5 30 

0-27 

Bet. 

Bis. 11 & 12A 

- 9'7 

„ 8140 


Plain and Banded Pottery. 


LV Pastes. Slips. Degraissants. Paints. Locus. 


Plate. 

Oi 

Light-red. 

Pink. 

Grey. 

Drab. 

Cream or 
Wliite. 

Rod. 

Brown or 
Purple. 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

3 

X 

Purple- 

black 

Red. 

White. 

Trimming 

X 

o 

_2 

I 

5 

s 

0 

O 

pH 

Level 

(ft,). 

Field No 

1 

A 

X 

— 





X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

IV 

7 

- 0*5 

DK. 3426 

2 

A 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lA 

— 

8 

-lO’O 

„ 5185 

3 

A 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

IV 

7 

-4-6 

3451 

4 

A 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

18 

- 5*5 

.. 4401 

5 

A 

X 

— 



— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

1 

VI 

53 

- 11-6 

5480 

6 

A 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

II 

17 

-7-3 

„ 7901 

7 

A 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

I 

9 

-5-8 

„ 3640 

8 

A 

X 



— 

— 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

6 

-6-8 

12987 

9 

A 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

IV 

29 

-8-8 

11325 

10 

A 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

II 

9 

-7-4 

„ 3837 

11 

A 

— 

— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

III 

23 

-3-3 

„ 10519 

12 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

I 

19 

- 9-9 

„ 4841 

13 

B 

— 

— 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

III 

30 

-4-7 

„ 10898 

14 

B 

X 

— 





X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

34 

— 7*7 

„ 7650 

15 

B 

X 

— 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

V 

96 

- 9-4 

4707 

16 

B 

X 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

10 

- 6-0 

„ 3372 

17 

B 

X 

— 





X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Ill 

16 

- 10-8 

y, 4405 

18 

B 

X 













X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

II 

20 

-4-8 

„ 41,54 


32 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Upper Levels. 


LV Pastes. Slips. Degraissants. Paints. Locus. 


1 

Oh 

H 

Light -red. 

4 

.a 

PM 

Grey. 

Drab. 

Cream or 
White. 

Red. 

Brown or 
Purple. 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Purple- 

black. 

Red. 

White. 

Trimming 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 





















21 




19 

c 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 



' 

— 

— 

9 

VIII 

-4-4 

DK. 

3440 

20 

c 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— ' — 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. 

Bis. 5 & 7 (VI) 

-9-6 

99 

7575 

21 

c 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

7 

lU 

39 

-4-4 

99 

3367 

22 

c 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— . — 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VIII 

10 

-3-2 

99 

3358 

23 

D 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

V 

10 

-11-7 

99 

5158 

24 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

9 

X 

81 

— 6-5 

9 9 

12025 

25 

il] 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 



— 

— 

X 

X 

— 



— 

— 

X 

9A 

VIII 

46 

- 9*5 

99 

12640 

26 

F 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X — 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

X 

9 

VI 

32 

-6-3 

9 9 

7612 

27 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— ' — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

1 

VII 

35 

- 10-5 


5358 

28 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

_ — 

— 

— 

X 

15 

I 

3 

-9-3 

99 

11409 

29 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

9 

I 

23 

-9'1 

99 

8123 

30 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

9 

IV 

7 

-71 

99 

8180 

31 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

28 

I 

2 

-5-9 

99 

12151 

32 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Central 

St. 

-8-6 

99 

11399 

33 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

7 

III 

44 

-6-7 

99 

4074 

34 

G 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VII 

51 

-8-1 

99 

4998 

35 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— , — 

— 

— 

— 

6 

III 

21 

-90 

99 

4032 

36 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

_ 

— 

— 

Bet. 

Bis. 1 (IV) & 10 

-90 

99 

5105 

37 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 



— 

12 

I 

2 

-6-6 

99 

4681 

38 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 


— 

Bet. 

Bis. 11 & 12A 

-11-1 

99 

4838 

39 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

III 

2 

-8-8 

99 

4561 

40 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— ' — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

III 

16 

-9-4 

99 

4446 

41 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

, — 


— 

9 

IV 

7 

- 5*9 

99 

3453 

LVI 
























1 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

' 7 

VII 

58 

-4-5 

99 

3604 

2 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

9 

III 

30 

- 5-6 

1 99 

3784 

3 

I 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

’ — 

X 

8 

II 

23 

- 10-3 

1 99 

8781 

4 

J 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X — 

X 

— 

— 

6A 

— 

43 

-8-8 

! 99 

12485 

5 

J 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Ill 

30 

- 8-8 

99 

12407 

6 

J 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

23 

II 

10 

-7-8 

99 

11757 

7 

J 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

X 

— 

X 

9 

VIII 

20 

-6-9 

1 

99 

8048 


Plate. 


PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 


23.5 

Upper Levels. 


Pastes. 


Degraissants. 


43 

•§) 

.5 


32 

03 

u, 

1 

2 

■73 

1 3 

C ^ 

a 

c3 

■j. 

-3 

s 

3 

£ 

-3 

13 


o 

Q 

O 


a 

s 

s 

72 

< 

1-^ 


10 

L 

X 

11 

L 

X 

12 

L 

X 

13 

L 

X 

14 

M 

X 

15 

M 

X 

16 I 

MA 

X 

17 

M 

X 

18 

MA 

X 

19 

N 

X 

20 

0 

X 

21 

AK 

X 

22 

R 

X 

23 

R 

' X 

24 

R 

X 

25 

R 

’ X 

26 

R 

X 

27 

R 

X 

28 

S 

X 

29 

SA 

X 

30 

S 

X 

31 

T 

X 

32 

MA 

X 

33 

DA 

X 

34 

MA 

X 

35 

T 

X 

36 

AJ 

X 

37 

U 

X 

38 

u 

X 


o 

o 

6 

i 

2 

o 

s 

fH 

a 


Level Field No. 
(ft.). 


X — 

X — 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

II 

11 

-6-1 

DK. 

11018 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VIII 

20 

-6-9 

fT 

8053 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

III 

29 

-11-4 

>» 

5502 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

23 

I 

2 

-9-0 

»> 

11921 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6A 

— 

35 

-9-3 

»> 

12482 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

— 

7 

- 5*7 

>> 

10827 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Ill 

35 

-3-7 


3382 

X, 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

78 

-6-7 


5652 

— 

— 

— 

X 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

21 

IV 

29 

-6-9 


11081 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

13 

III 

19 

-5-9 

if 

11643 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 





— 

9 

X 

81 

-6*5 

if 

12015 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 





X 

4 

- 

3 

-7-0 

ff 

3476 

— 

X 

— 



— 



— 

— 

9 

I 

27 

-3’5 

ff 

3795 




— 

y 

— 





— 

9 

I 

27 

-5’4 

if 

3815 



— 

— 



— 





— 

7 

II 

89 

-9’6 

ft 

3656 

X 

— 

— 



— 



— 

— 

9 

II 

11 

-7'3 

ft 

3893 



— 

— 






— 

— 

7 

III 

44 

- 5*5 

»t 

3363 







— 



— 

— 

9 

VI 

32 

- 10-0 

if 

7104 


V 

— 



— 



— 

— 

7 

I 

9 

— 5‘6 

ft 

3653 

— 

— 

— 


— 

X 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

78 

-9-8 

if 

5435 


— 

— 



— 



— 

— 

1 

VI 

40 

_9-8 

if 

5620 


X 

— 



— 



— 

X 

8 

III 

37 

- 10-9 

ff 

12746 

_ 





_ 



_ 



— 

9 

IV 

7 

_6.4 

• f 

3429 



— 



— 



— 

— 

12A 

II 

22 

_9-3 


5254 

V 


— 



— 



— 

— 

12A 

II 

21 

8-0 

•’ 

4743 












__ 

— 

Bet. Bl.s. 6A & 8A 

-9-9 

ff 

11424 




— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

IV 

29 

— O' o 


11518 


> 

— 



— 

— 

— 


7 

IV 

72 

- 7-7 


3425 









— 


6A 

— 

40 

— 5*6 


103U9 

V' 


— 



. — 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

11 

6 

- 10-5 

if 

5426 

V' 








— 

Bot.Bls. 1(III)&3 

-7-3 

a 

3802 



Plate. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Upper Levels. 

) 


LVI 


Pastes. 


Slips. 


Degraissants. 


Paints. 


Locus. 


T3 

-P 

Xi 




.3 

U 


a, 

o 


39 

U 

— 

— 

— 

X 

40 

U 

— 

— 

X 

— 

41 

UA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

42 

V 

— 

, X 

— 

— 

43 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

44 

V 

— 

— 

1 X 

— 

45 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

46 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

47 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

48 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

49 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

50 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

51 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

52 

UA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

53 

V 

— 

X 

— 

— 

54 

w 

— 

— 

X 

— 

55 

w 

— 

— 

— 

X 

56 

LVII 

AA 

X 

— 

— 1 

— 

1 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

2 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

3 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

4 

X 

X 

- — 

— 

— 

5 

X 

X 

— 

— 

' — 

6 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

7 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

8 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

9 

X 

X 

— 

’ — 

— 

10 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

11 

X 

X 



— 






o © 



vj> 

o 




© 

0(L 

eg 


s 

© 

c 

21 

s 

5 

:c 




5 





5 £ 


© 

■V* 


I 

£ 


X 


X 







Level Field "So. 


Block. 

c 

X 

c 

X 

Room. 

(ft.). 



10 

II 

25 

-7-9 

DK 

4827 

6 

I 

5 

-8-9 

„ 

3667 

11 

III 

29 

- 10-9 

»> 

4911 

8 

III 

31 

-8-1 

iP 

11820 


Surface 

- 1-6 

pp 

10406 

7 

VII 

58 

-4-5 

pp 

3603 

8 

III 

31 

- 11-4 

pp 

12791 

9 

VIII 

15 

-4-7 

pp 

3434 

First St. (36) 

-6-8 

pp 

10336 

1 

I 

14 

-10-4 

PP 

5266 

9 

II 

11 

-7-3 

ff 

3933 

9 

IV 

7 

-6-4 

pp 

3430 

2 

1 

3 

-10-2 

tP 

4419 

9 

IX 

68 

-9-7 

PP 

12623 

3 

VI 

31 

- 10-6 

PP 

5299 

10 

u 

26 

-111 

pp 

7307 

9 

I 

40 

-8-9 

PP 

12271 

9 

IV 

4 

-6-2 

pP 

4113 

9 

I 

37 

- 11-6 


12764 

9 

VIII 

21 

-4-4 

„ 

3441 

7 

UI 

52 

-11-9 

pp 

5896 

Bet. Bis. 4 & 7 

-9-5 

„ 

3305 

First St. (24) 

-6-9 

pp 

10525 

3 

V 

11 

-8-7 

pp 

3684 

14 

I 

6 

-7-5 

pp 

11671 

23 

II 

13 

-10-7 

pp 

12209 

9 

IX 

65 

-6-1 

pp 

10639 

12 

I 

1 

-7-7 

pp 

4701 

6 

I 

2 

-11-7 

pp 

4172 

1 

VI 

54 

-6-2 


5323 


12 MA 


X 


X 


PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 
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Upper Levels. 


.VII 





A 


£ 





13 

MA 

X 

14 

AC 

X 

15 

AC 

X 

16 

AE 

X 

17 

Z 

X 

18 

AD 

X 

19 

AD 

X 

20 

AE 

X 

•21 

AE 

X 

90 

AF 

X 

23 

AE 

X 

24 

AE 

X 

25 

AG 

— 

26 

LA 

X 

27 

AK 

X 

28 

G 

X 

29 

E 

X 

30 

G 

X 

31 

A 

X 

32 

AI 

X 

33 

LA 

X 

34 

AK 

X 

37 

LA 

X 

39 

AS 

X 

40 

AS 

X 

41 

AS 

X 


Degraissaiits 


Paints. 


c u 






— X 


X — — 

— X — 

— X — 

X X ^ 


X — 
X — 


— X 

— X 




42 AS X 

43 AS X 
LVITI 

1 A X 

2 AF X 


X — — 

— — X 

— X — 

X — — 

— X — 

X — — 

— — X 

— X — 


— X 

— X 

— X 

— X 





Level 

Field No. 


V. 

X 

A 

(it.J- 



1 

VII 

39 

- 10-3 

DK. 

.52.')9 

20 

I 

.5 

— .5 • .5 

if 

12980 

20 

II 

19 

- Oo 

” 

12708 

7 

V 

78 

-8-0 

■’ 

3555 

Bet. 

Bis. 12 & 12A 

-9-5 

if 

5071 

9 

I 

34 

- 11-5 


8532 

8 

III 

31 

- 7-9 


11193 

8.4 

— 

41 

-7-2 

ff 

12091 

8 

II 

21 

_4-6 


10397 

Bet. 

Bis. 12 & 

12A. 

- 71 


4792 

9 

IX 

68 

— 7*7 


12533 

12A I 

14 

-8-2 

ff 

12061 

9 

VI 

36 

-o-S 


3508 

21 

IV 

29 

-8-6 

ff 

11.542 

9A 

VIII 

.30 

- 10-3 

ff 

13004 

9 

X 

83 

-8-2 

ft 

12251 

9 

X 

.S3 

-8-2 

ff 

12249 

9 

X 

83 

-8-2 

ff 

12252 

9 

X 

83 

_8-2 


12256 

8 

11 

21 

- 8-9 

ff 

8063 

1 

VII 

39 

- 6-3 

ff 

4686 

8 

III 

37 

_10-7 


12752 

OO 

I 

4 

_5-8 


10976 

Bet. 

Bis. 16 (11) & 17 

-5-7 

ff 

11095 


Central St. 

-4-7 


10358 

17 

Ill 

21 

- 8-0 


12403 

20 

I 

3 

_ 611 


12585 

9 

XII 

94 

-Kll 

ff 

12773 


— X 

X — 


-9-0 „ 7887 



Plate. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO 


Plaix and Banded Pottery. Upper Levels. 


LVTII Pastes. Slips. Degraissants. Paints. Locus. 


















44 





Level 

Field No. 

Plate. 

6 

a 

' H* 

Light-re 

s 

p 

5 

c3 

Q 

qS 

<s 

u 

o 

1 

Brown o 
Purple 

o 

& 

3 

c 

s 

X 

eS 

s 

1^ 


3 

. ca 

AS 

fr 

s 

Pm 

■d 

© 

.15 

0 

s 

.§ 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

(ft.). 


3 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

6 12 

- 11-7 

DK. 4165 

4 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 4 & 7 

- 11-7 

6720 

5 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 XH 90 

-8-5 

„ 11777 

6 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 VI 40 

-5-9 

„ 4805 

7 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 

— 

9 X 55 

-9-1 

„ 12725 

8 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 — 95 

-7-5 

12748 

9 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

4—11 

-6-7 

„ 4201 

10 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

~ 

7 VI 75 

— 9*5 

„ 7182 

11 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

9 XI 70 

-8-7 

„ 10925 

12 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 IV 87 

- 11-7 

„ 4778 

13 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 n 29 

-9-2 

„ 5062 

14 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

~ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 VI 41 

-9-5 

„ 8093 

15 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 I 19 ’ 

-1L3 

„ 4904 

LIX 























1 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 8 

-6-6 

„ 4319 

2 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 8 

-6-6 

„ 4319(5) 

3 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 8 

-6-6 

„ 4319(c} 

4 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bl. 7. bet. hos. HI, IV 

-8-5 

„ 3624 

5 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bl. 7, bet. hos. Ill, IV 

-8-5 

„ 3733 

6 

M 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Bl. 7. bet. hos. Ill, IV 

— 8*5 

„ 3738 

7 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

-9-1 

„ 3605 

8 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

-9-1 

„ 3605(c) 

9 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

-9-1 

„ 3605(c) 

10 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

-9-1 

„ 3605(c) 

11 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

-9-1 

„ 3605(e) 

12 

S 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 II 88 

-7-1 

„ 3591 

13 

SB 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

7 II 88 

-7-1 

„ 3593 

14 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 II 88 

-7-1 

„ 3594 

15 

DA 

X 

— 


— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 II 88 

-7-1 

„ 3592 

16 

SB 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Bet. Bis. I (III) & 7 , 

-71 

„ 3350 

17 

Z 

X 

— 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) & 7 

-71 

„ 3347 
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Plain and Banded Pottbey. Upper and Lower Levels. 


LIX 



Pastes. 




Slips. 


Degraissants. 

Pamts. 




Locus. 





Plato. 

Type. 

Light-red. 

Pink. 

Grey. 

Drab. 

i 

£ 

o 

Red. 

Brown or 
Purple. 

Blaek. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

o 

S 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Purple- 

black. 

Red. 

White. 

Trimming. 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 

18 

S 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 



— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

6 

I 

1 

-10-6 

DK. 

3352 

19 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

18 

-8-8 

.. 

4499 

20 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

18 

-8-8 

.. 

4500 

21 

B 

X 

, — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

— — — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

18 

-S-H 

»» 

4501 

22 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— — ■ 

— — — 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

79 

- 6-9 

>> 

4715 

23 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

79 

~6-9 

.. 

4714 

24 

AP 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

39 

— 7 ■ b 

.. 

6881 

25 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

_ _ _ 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

39 

-7-6 

.. 

6879 

26 

C 

X 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

31 

- 10-6 


5352 

27 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— — 

_ _ _ 

— 

— 

1 

J 

IS 

- 8-8 


4492 

28 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

18 

- 8’8 

tf 

4493 

29 

C 

X 

' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

_ _ _ 

— 

— 

12 

I 

1 

-7-8 

ff 

4708(a) 

30 

C 

X 

— 

— 

' 

— 

— 

, 

— 

— 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

12 

I 

1 

— 7 ' 8 

tt 

4708(6) 

31 

AS 

X 

; 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

X 

X — 

— — — 

— 

— 

Bet. 

Bis. 9 (IV) & 9A. 

-3-9 

ft 

3330 

32 

AS 

X 




___ 

- 

X 

' 





— 

— — 

X — — 

— 

— 

Bet. 

Bis. 7 (I) & 10 

- O' 4 


4643 


LX 


1 

A 

X 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X — — 

7 

III 40 

- 12-1 

8146 

2 

A 

X 



_ 

- - 



X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

_ _ _ 

Bet 

Bis. 1 (III) & 7 

-18-1 

„ 6790 

3 

A 

X 






X 



— 


— 

— 

— 

A 

— 

— 

— 

_ — _ 


First St. (1) 

-23'0 

„ 8776 

4 

A 

X 











— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

4 

IN 30 

- 15-2 

8275 

5 

A 

X 

— 





X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

3 

VI 47 

-18-2 

., 7314 

6 

A 

X 







X 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— — — 


First yt. (18j 

- 21* ' 6 

8580 

7 

A 

X 





- - 

X 



- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X — — 

10 

IV 75 

-23-9 

„ 7578 

8 

A 

X 




_ 

X 





— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

First St. (18) 

-21-6 

„ 8535 

9 

A 

X 








X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

_ _ 

3 

VI 39 

-20-8 

„ 7637 

10 

A 

X 









X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— — .\ 

7 

III 52 

- 19-4 

„ 8704 

11 

A 

X 




_ 

X 





— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

Bet. Bis. 2 & 3 

-18-7 

„ 3994 

12 

A 

X 









X 



— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— — — 

19 

II 26 

- 13-9 

„ 7757 

13 

A 

X 








X 



— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

4 

— 7 

- 16-8 

,, 6457 

14 

B ! 

X 



_ 

_ 

X 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

1 

IV 61 

- 20 -6 

„ 9137 

15 

B 

V 








X 


_ 





— 

— 

— — — 

7 

III 44 

- 12 3 

„ 8091 


1 


LX 

(D 

s 

6 

>» 

9 

Pastes. 

■a g 
o 


16 

B 

X 

— 

— 

— 

17 

B 

X 

— 

— 

- 

18 

H 

X 

— 

— 

- 

1!) 

H 

i X 

— 

— 

- 

20 

C 

X 

— 

— 

- 

21 

H 

X 

— 

— 

- 

22 

C 

X 

— 

— 

— 

23 

c 

X 

— 

— 

— 

24 

D 

X 

— 

— 

— 

25 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

26 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

27 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

28 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

29 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

30 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

31 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

31(a) 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

31(6) 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

32 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

33 

G- 

X 


— 

_ 

34 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

35 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

36 

F 

X 

— 

— 

— 

37 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

38 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

39 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

40 

AI 

X 

— 

— 

— 

41 

J 

X 

— 

— 

— 

42 

JA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

43 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

44 

L 

X 

— 

— 

__ 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Plaix and Banded Pottery. 


Slips. Degraissants. Paiiits. ] 


Lower Levels. 


Level Field No. 


-3 I 3 g 

S a ^ ^ ■= 


£3 s 

a 5 iS 


1 

j Block. 

1 

i 

j House. 

Room. 




First St 

(1) 

- 15-2 

DK 

8003 

First St 

(5) 

-171 

}* 

7590 

2 II 

24 

- 12-5 

•t 

4197 

7 III 

44 

- 16- 1 


8345 

8 I 

8 

-120 


8295 

First St. 

(21) 

- 19-3 


7743 

8 1 

8 

-12-0 

»> 

8295 

3 V 

22 

- 12-2 

ti 

5166 

7 V 

78 

- 13-7 


8647 

9 VI 

32 

- 19-4 

if 

9038 

10 I 

4 

-21-1 

ti 

8512 

4 — 

f, 

-20-2 

it 

5762 

t) VI 

32 

-19-4 

ti 

9036 

7 I 

14 

-25-4 

ti 

9513 

3 11 

34 

-20-7 

a 

7596 

1 VI 

60 

-15'1 

ii 

9068 

First St. 

0) 

-21-2 

tt 

8721 

First St. 

(18) 

-21-6 

»♦ 

8536 

3 VI 

39 

-20-8 

it 

7634 

East of Bl. 

1(1) 

-21-0 

tt 

9301 

First St. (12) 

-22-7 

tt 

8626 

7 IV 

72 

-15-1 

ti 

8283 

8 II 

19 

- 17-2 

tt 

9236 

8 II 

19 

- 17-2 

ti 

9235 

First St. 

(18) 

-21-6 

tt 

8537 

First St. 

(21) 

-21-2 


8673 

First St. 

(1) 

- 15-2 

ti 

8002 

7 VIII 

16 

-240 

tt 

9382 

4 _ 

16 

- 19-5 

ii 

6341 

9 VII 

17 

-14-4 


6715 

7 III 

52 

- 14-2 

tt 

5970 


PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 


241 








Lower Levels. 


LX Pastes. Slips. Degraissants. Paints. Locus. 


I 


6 

-** 

cS 

E 

6 

& 

Light-red. 

Pink. 

1 

o 

Drab. 

Cream. 

Red. 

Brown or 
Purple. 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Purple- 

black. 

Red. 

White. 

Trimming. 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 

43 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 VI 47 

-19-4 

DK. 7388 

46 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 VI 31 

- 15-2 

„ 4146 

47 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 VI 78 

- 18-5 

„ 8668 

48 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

8 II 21 

-15-3 

„ 8889 

49 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 11 26 

- 15 0 

„ 7435 

50 

LA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (18) 

-22-8 

8800 

51 

J 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

East of Bl. 1 (I) 

- 130 

7271 

5-2 

J 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 — 15 

-20-2 

„ 6290 

53 

JA 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 


— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (5) 

-21-7 

So5 i 

54 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9 (VI) & 12 

-161 

„ 6551 

55 

LA 

X 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4—5 

- 19-6 

„ 5696 

56 

LA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 


— 

— 

First St. (21) 

-17-8 

„ 7605 

57 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9A & 12A 

-17-2 

„ 7243 

58 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 II 22 

-18-7 

,, 9133 

59 

LA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (21) 

-21-0 

„ 8423 

60 

LA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 3 & 4 

-14-8 

„ 5281 

61 

LA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 VI 59 

- 19-7 

„ 8789 

62 

LA‘ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (18) 

-21-6 

„ 8577 

63 

LA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 V 68 

-171 

„ 8680 

64 

M ; 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 18 

-12-0 

„ 8296 

65 

M i 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4—6 

-17-9 

„ 6151 

LXI 























1 

MA; 

X 

— 

— 

— 



X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 I 15 

-16-6 

„ 9249 

2 

MA, 

X 

— 

— 

— 



- 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 VH 37 

- 16-5 

„ 9285 

3 

ma' 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 II ‘ 26 

-21-6 

„ *775 

4 

MA 

X 

— 

— 



X 


— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

First St. (7) 

-22-6 

„ 8686 

5 

MA 

X 

— 

— 





- 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 II 26 

- 13-9 

„ 7753 

6 

maI 

X 

— 

— 





X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 IV 62 

-22-0 

„ 9349 

7 

MA 

X 

— 







_ 



— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 VIII 63 

- 17-8 

„ 7606 

8 

MA 

X 

— 






X 



— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 — 13 

- 20-4 

„ 6089 

9 

MA 

X 

_ 












X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) & 7 

-13-4 

„ 6383 


33 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. Lower Levels. 


LXI Pastes. 


Slips. 


Degraissants. Paints. 


Locus. 


10 

N ; 

X 

11 

MA 

X 

12 

MA 

X 

13 

AK 

X 

14 

R 

X 

15 

MA 

1 

X 

16 

MA; 

X 

17 

p 

X 

18 

R 

X 

19 

s 

X 

20 

s 

X 

21 

SB 1 

X 

22 

SB i 

X 

23 

SA 

X 

24 

SA 

X 

25 

SA 

X 

26 

SA 

X 

27 

SA 

X 

28 

SA 

X 


ti Level Field No. 

5 ff*. \ 


Pink. 

Grey. 

Drab. 

Cream. 

Red. 

Brown 

Purp 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Purple 

bit 

ID 

P5 

White. 

1 

H 

Block. 

<£> 

X 

p 

0 

K 

Room, 




' 



— 


X 





— 

X 

X 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

20 

- 19-7 

DK. 

8895 

' — 



— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

East of B1 

1 (I) 

-21-0 


9302 

— 



— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

62 

-22-0 

tf 

9347 

— 



— 

— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

16 

-17-6 

»» 

6580 

— 




— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

7 

V 

78 

- 13-7 

ft 

8646 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. 

(7) 

- 18-9 

ff 

8569 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

_ _ 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

VI 

55 

-18-4 

tf 

9122 

— 


__ 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

VII 

56 

-19-4 

tf 

5411 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

III 

52 

- 14-9 

ft 

6026 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

_ _ 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 

4 & 7 

- 12-0 

ft 

5765 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

8 

I 

8 

- 120 

tt 

8294 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

VIII 

20 

— 14-6 

ft 

7387 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 


First Si 

• (1) 

-14-9 

tt 

8018 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

V 

68 

-171 

tt 

8679 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

VI 

52 

-170 

tt 

9174 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet 

Bis. 9 & 9A (V) 

-14-7 

tt 

8348 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

X 

1 

VI 

55 

-18-1 

tt 

9118 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

1 

t 9 

III 

35 

- 15-9 

tt 

8698 

— 



— 

— 





— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 



— 



X 

1 

IV 

63 

-21-0 

tt 

9001 


29 


30 

T 

X — 

31 

J 

X — 

32 

MA 

X — 

33 

MA 

X — 

34 

MA, 

X — 

35 

MA 

X — 

36 

T 

X — 

37 

N 

X — 

37(a) 

ma; 

X — 

38 

T : 

X — 

39 

UAi 

X — 


X 





— — — — — — X 




— — X X — — — 


— — 

7 

I 

19 

- 13-5 

tt 

6464 

— X 

7 

VIII 

16 

-23-9 

tt 

9466 

— X 

1 

I 

72 

‘ -18-7 

tt 

8911 

— — 


First St. (22) 

- 18-6 

tt 

8372 

— — 

1 

VI 

55 

- 18-4 


9123 

— — 

2 

I 

10 

- 18-4 

ft 

9268 

— — ; 

3 

I 

5 

- 16-2 


9169 

— — 

1 

IV 

63 

-20-3 


8978 

— X 

7 

VIII 

21 

-21-9 

it 

8735 

— — 

7 

III 

44 

- 161 

>> 

8343 

— — 

7 

III 

39 

-14-3 


8385 



Plate. 




PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 
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Lower Levels. 


LXI 


Pastes. 


Slips. 


Degraissants. 


Paints. 


Locus. 


T3 

© 

Vi 

4* 

' .a 

1 1 
1 

1 

1 

‘ ik 

i 

eC 

bO 


■ © 

Vi 

g 


, s 

1 o 

! 


i 

© 

Vi 

o 


pH 'CQ 


Vi © 

■ 

% 


c 


03 


© 


s 

3 


0 


o 

s 


M 

© 

I ® S 






U1 

,S 

I 

S “ 

I .2 

H m 


Level Field No. 

(ft.). 


s 

o 

W 


o 

P3 


40 

DA 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 IV 

62 

-22-0 

DK. 9348 

41 

T 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 III 

44 

- 19-8 


8964 

42 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

1 III 

1 

-210 

»» 

9010 

43 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 III 

52 

-16-7 

Jf 

8458 

44 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 IV 

30 

- 17-8 

1* 

8993 

45 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 IV 

62 

-20-2 

f* 

9103 

46 

AL 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

First St. (21) 

-22-5 


8747 

47 

MA 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 VIII 

15 

— 15*4 


8316 

48 

UA 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-26-6 

»» 

9505 

49 

UA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

7 I 

19 

-20-5 


8476 

50 

AL 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

3 I 

16 

-20-8 


9345 

51 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 IV 

72 

-15-1 

ft 

8284 

52 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 m 

34 

- 161 

ft 

4963 

53 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (2 

1) 

-21-0 

ft 

8424 

54 

U 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

First St. (18) 

-22-8 

„ 

8801 

55 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

First St. (1) 


-20-3 

>> 

8493 

56 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 


X 

10 I 

4 

-21-1 

>> 

8515 

57 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

First St. (18) 

-21-6 

„ 

8534 

58 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 IV 

72 

- 14-6 

„ 

8207 

59 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 IV 

63 

-19-7 

>> 

8939 

60 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— : 

1 I 

17 

-14-3 

>» 

5423 

61 

u 

X 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 — 

8 

-18-3 

tt 

6123 

62 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X ' 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-18-2 

tt 

7012 

63 

u ; 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— , 

X 

7 I 

18 

-13-4 

tt 

6368 

64 

V ; 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

7 I 

3 

-32-1 

tt 

9816 

65 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 

- 16-3 

tt 

5181 

66 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 V 

78 

-20-9 

it 

8927 

67 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (1) 


-23-3 

tt 

8817 

68 

u 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 5 & 

6 

-18-4 

» 

7785 

69 

w 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 


— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

10 IV 

84 

— 12-5 


7132 

70 

u 

X 

— 

— 



X 











X 











— 

X 

First St. (1) 

-22-0 

tt 

8804 


33 A 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 


4 ■ 

Lower Levels. 

•) 


LXI Pastes. ' Slips. Degraissants. Paints. Locus. 


Plate. 

Type. 

Light-red. 

Pink. 

1 

Drab. 

Cream. 

Red. 

Brown or 
Purple. 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 


1 

1 

! « 
i 8 

: J 

Dirt. 

Black. 

ji 

■ i 
is 

' 1 

i 

, 1 

« 1 

White. 

Trimming. 

Block. 

■ 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 

71 

UA 

X 


. 

— X 

— 

— 





— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. 

, Bis. 5 & 6 

-21-0 

DK. 

. 8784 

72 

UA 

— 

— 

X ! 

— — 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

22 

-19-1 

t» 

7844 

73 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— ] — 

X 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

16 

-19-4 

99 

6463 

74 

M ' 

X 

— 

_ 

— — 

X 

— , 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

I 

14 

-13-4 

99 

6443 

75 

W 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

X 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

, — 

X 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

7 

vin 

16 

- 18-7 

99 

7576 

76 

UA 

— 

— 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ — 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

7 

VI 

59 

-19-7 

99 

8787 

77 

W 

X 


— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

V 

95 

-19-0 

99 

7265 

78 

W 

X 

— 

— 

— , — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

I 

19 

-12-7 

99 

5913 

79 

V 

X 

— 

— 

— . — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

First St. (1) 


-23-7 

99 

8820 

80 

Lxn 

V 

X 

— 

— ' 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

1 

) 

— 

X 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

I 

12 

-13-2 

99 

4040 

1 

X 

X 

— 

— 

_ , _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

I 

9 

-21-7 

*9 

9360 

2 

X 

X 

— 

~ 

~ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

rv 

19 

- 18-9 

99 

9195 

3 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— ' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

63 

-18'7 

99 

8977 

4 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— , — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

II 

19 

-161 

99 

8942 

5 

X 

X 

— 

— 

_ _ 

X 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12A 

I 

15 

-18-2 ! 

99 

7400 

6 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

_ 

78 

-19-3 , 

99 

6560 

7 : 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

n 

25 

-18-9 j 

99 

9333 

8 

X 

X 

— 

— ! 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12A 

I 

17 

1 1 

, -14-6 1 

99 

7318 

9 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— ' — 

X 

— 

— ^ 

_ 1 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

1 

I 

22 

-15-0 

99 

7687 

10 

X ' 

X 

— 

— 

_ _ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— : 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 

m 

1 

-20-2 

„ 

9011 

11 

X ' 

X 

— 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — ' 

— 

— ' 

— 

2 

I 

14 

-14-6 

99 

9166 

12 

X , 

— 

— , 

— 

— i — 

X 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

II 

24 

-17-2 

99 

8277 

13 

X 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

11 

m 

35 

-18-9 

99 

6996 

14 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

vu 

17 

-14-6 

99 

5362 

15 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

X 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

’ — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

V 

46 

-12-5 i 

99 

6303 

16 

■AC 

X 

— 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

X 

7 

IX 

30 

' I 

-15-2 

99 

8274 

17 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

X 

7 

I 

14 

-25-4 

99 

9495 

18 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

X 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

8 

-18*3 1 

» 

6122 

19 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

I 

3 

I -16-2 


9217 



PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 
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Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Lower Levels. 


LXII 



Pastes. 



Slips. 


Degraissants. 


Paints. 




Locus. 






T5 


1 



• 


i 



u 



g 




Level 

Field No. 

Plate. 

Typo. 

Light-re< 

Pink. 

Grey. 

Drab. 

Cream. 

Red. 

Brown o 
Purple 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

t cd 
.22 
a, 

s 

Rod. 

White. 

1 

S 

Sh 

H 

Block. 

House. 

Hoorn. 

(ft.). 



21 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

7 

I 

9 

-21-5 

DK. 

9354 

22 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

II 

24 

- 17-2 


8276 

23 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

47 

-20-6 

tf 

7463 

24 

AC 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


First St. (7) 

-22-7 

ff 

8702 

26 

AE 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


First St. (1) 

-22-0 

tt 

8525 

26 

AE 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-20-5 

ft 

776S 

27 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

75 

-17-0 

” 

7700 

28 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

I 

8 

- 12-0 

ft 

8299 

29 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

III 

63 

-18-2 

tt 

5869 

30 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

9 

VI 

36 

-19-0 


8775 

31 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12A I 

17 

-21-5 

tt 

8790 

32 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VII 

48 

-20-1 

ft 

7672 

33 

AF 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

~ 

— 

— 


First St. (18) 

-21-2 

tt 

8426 

34 

1 G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-25-8 

tt 

9490 

35 

G 

X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 5 & 

6 

-18-7 

t* 

7763 

36 

G 

— 

— 


X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 7 

-24-8 

tt 

9458 

37 

AO 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-27-3 

tt 

9579 

38 

AJ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 


4 

— 

14 

-20-2 

tt 

6273 

39 

MA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 


3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

It 

7208 

40 

; E 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 



X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

First St. (7' 


-22-7 

tt 

8699 

41 

. AK 

X 

— 



— 

X 


— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

I 

10 

- 19-9 

tt 

9300 

42 

AK 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 



X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

I 

3 

-33-3 

ft 

9840 

43 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

II 

21 

-18-6 

tt 

9225 

44 

MA 

X 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

9 

- 18-4 

It 

6695 

45 

AS 

X 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

V 

53 

-19-5 

’> 

8902 

46 

AS 

X 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

32 

- 19-4 

ft 

9018 

47 

AS 

X 

— 

— 


X 

— 



— 

— ' 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 4 & 7 

-21-9 

tt 

7027 

48 

AS 

X 

— 


— ! 

— 

— 

X : 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

vni 

20 

-20-4 

tt 

8396 

49 

AS 

X 

— 




— 

X 







— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

VII 

17 

- 13-7 

It 

5315(a) 

60 

AS 

X 




— ! 

X 

X ; 

: 



— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

63 

-17-7 


8918 

51 

AS 

X 

. 



X 

___ 

_ 

_ 





X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9 & 9A (V) 

-18-0 

tt 

8628 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Lower Levels. 


LXII 


I 

S 


52 

LXIIIi 

1 

2 


t 


6 ! 
I 




Pastes. 


I r 

PM C5 


Slips. 


D^graissants. 


Paints. 




I 


■o 

ID 

PP 


J .1 ' g 

-PP pq - 


Pm 


o 


.5 .£i .3 



I 

1 M 






.3 

Black. 

Purpl 

bl 

Red. 

White. 

3 

3 

C 

H 


AS 

AS 

AS 


I 


X I — 


— X 




3 I AS 

4 I AS 

5 AS 

6 AS 

7 AS 

8 : AS 

9 AS 
10 AS 


12 AS ! 

13 AS 

14 AS 

15 AS ! 
LXIV 

1 


W 
U ' 
J 

L ! 
G 

6 G ’ 

7 G 

8 G 

9 LA 

10 MA 

11 L ! 

12 , B 

13 F 


X 

— , — 

— ■ X 

j — , _ , _ — — 

X 

X 

X 

i 

— 1 X 

1 _ _ _ ' _ — 

X 

X 

X 

1 — 1 — 

— 1 — 

X — ' — — i — 

X 

, X 

X 

— 1 — 



— X — — — 

— 

X 


X — — 


11 AS ! X — 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


I 


X 

X 


X 

X 


— X 




X 

X 


X 


X — 

X — 

— X 


— X 

— X 




— X 


— X 

— X 

— X 

— X 




Locus. 


— — X 


X 

X 


— — — X X — 




Block. 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No, 

7 

VIII 

53 

-14-0 

; DK 

. 6096 

7 

V 

64 

-18-4 


7777 

Bet. ! 

Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-21-5 


9415 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 8 

-19-3 

ft 

8990 

7 

VIII 

16 

-210 

ft 

8598 

9 

VII 

17 

-121 

ft 

5244 

3 

IV 

48 

-17-9 

tt 

7286 

3 

VI 

47 

- 16-8 

tt 

7141 

7 

m 

52 

- 160 

" 

6097 

4 

— 

12 

-21-6 

tt 

6447 

8 

I 

8 

-12-0 

tt 

8298 

4 

— 

79 

-19-4 

„ 

6001 

3 

I 

15 

-18-1 

1 

1 tt 

9337 

First St. (1) 


-16-2 

tt 

8000 

10 

III 

58 

-18-8 

! ** 

6030 

2 

IV 

21 

-17-5 

i 

tt 

7693 

First St. (21) 


-14-9 

tt 

7738 

First St. (21) 


-16-9 

1 ,, 

7720 

First St. (21) 


-16-9 


7717 

1 

I 

17 

- 14-4 

’ tt 

5427 

3 

VI 

40 

-18-9 

1 tt 

7808 

3 

VI 

40 

-18-9 

1 ** 

7809 

First St. (21) 


-150 

i ” 

7733 

First St. (21) 


-16-9 

1 

tt 

7719 

First St. (21) 


- 16-9 

tt 

7718 

First St. (21) 


-16-9 1 

1 

tt 

7716 

1 

I 

17 

-14-4 j 

tt 

5428 

First St. (21) 


- 16-9 

tt 

7737 

First St. (21) 


-14-9 1 

tt 

7732 


Plate. 
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Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Lower Levels. 




LXIV ' Pastes. Slips. Degraissants. Paints. 


Locus. 


T3 

o 



14 

D 

— 

15 

U 

X 

16 

AE 

X 

17 

G 

X 

18 

G 

X 

19 

AD 

X 

20 

M 

X 

21 

MA 

— 

22 

G 

X 

23 

R 

X 

24 

E 

X 

25 

AK 

X 

26 

G 

X 

27 

AK 

X 

28 

U 

X 

29 

UA 

X 

30 

u 

X 

31 

E 

X 

32 

G 

X 

33 

R 

X 

34 

J 

X 

35 

U 

X 

36 

UA 

— 

37 

V 

X 

38 

AK 

X 

39 

X 

X 

40 

G 

X 

41 

AK 

X 

42 

AQ 

X 

43 

G 

X 

44 

; G 

X 



° c 8 

m s 0? 

Bet. Bis. 3 & 4 
Bet. Bis. 3 & 4 
1 I 22 

3 VI 40 

3 VI 40 

First St. (5) 
First St. (18) 
First St. (18) 

1 1 22 

First St. (1) 
First St. (5) 
First St. (5) 
First St. (5) 
First St. (18) 
First St. (18) 


1 I 22 

First St. (1) 
First St. (1) 

8 1 8 

8 18 

8 18 

8 18 

1 I 22 

First St. (1) 

4 — 8 

4 — 8 

First St. (1) 
First St. (1) 
First St. (1) 

4 — 8 

First St. (1) 


Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 

- 12-7 

DK. 5261 

- 12-7 


5262 

-20-9 

> » 

7866 

- 18-9 

>» 

7808 

- 18-9 

f » 

7807 

- 23 -4 

54 

7453 

— ii3 ■ 6 

f t 

8615 

-23-6 

> f 

8616 

--20-9 

*f 

7867 

-220 

♦ > 

8524 

-23-4 


7449 

-23-4 

if 

7456 

-234 

if 

7455 

-23-6 

if 

8617 

-23' 6 

if 

8614 

-20-9 

if 

7852 

-220 


8523 

-220 

if 

8521 

-12-8 

if 

8837 

- 12-8 


8836 

-12-8 

>. 

8829 

- 12-8 

» 

8830 

-20-9 


7852 

-22-0 

i i 

8526 

-20-4 

f> 

6202 

- 20 -4 

it 

6200 

- 23-3 

>• 

8811 

-23-3 


8812 

-23-3 

)» 

8808 

-20-4 


6191 

- 23-3 


8809 



Plate. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Lower Levels. 


LXIV 


Degraissants. 


45 SB 
46 ; S 

47 I SA 

48 S 

49 B 

50 AC 

51 SA 

52 G 

53 E 

54 G 

55 E 

56 AK 

57 ' N 

58 D 

59 G 

60 I V 

61 G 

62 E 

63 M 

64 G 

65 G 
LXV ! 

1 W 

2 U 

3 V 

4 G 

5 L 

6 B 

7 G 

8 G 

9 M 


I ' I 

PM O 


o ® ' 

^ 31 -g I -n 

2^! I § 


.2 I e 

S i lA 


X — 
X — 


Trimming. 

Block. 

House. 

! 

1 Room. 

1 

Level 

(ft.). 

i 

Field No. 

— 

8 

I 

8 

-12-8 DK. 8834 

— 

8 

I 

8 

-12-8 

, 8832 

— 

8 

I 

8 

-12-8 

, 8831 

— 

8 

I 

8 

- 12-8 

, 8833 

— 

4 

— 

8 

-20-4 

. 6192 

— 

First St. (1) 

-23-3 

, 8810 

— 

First St. (1) 

-23-3 

. 8807 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7210 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7207 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7211 

X 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7205 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7209 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

. 7207 

— 

First St. (22) 

-17-5 

. 8363 

— 

First St. (22) 

-17-5 

, 8366 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7213 

__ 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7206 

X 

3 

VI 

29 

-19-2 

, 7205 

— 

First St. (22) 

-17-5 

, 8362 

X 

First St. ( 

22) 

-17-5 

, 8368 

X 

First St. ( 

22) 

-17-5 

, 8367 

— 

7 

I 

12 

-130 

, 6406 

— 

7 

I 

12 

-13-0 

, 6408 

— 

7 

I 

12 

-130 

, 6407 

— 

7 

I 

12 

-13-0 

, 6405 

— 

4 

— 

8 

-12-4 

, 4951 

— 

4 

— 

8 

-12-4 

, 4952 

— 

4 

— 

5 

- 19-6 

, 5695(i7) 

— 

4 

— 

5 

-19-6 

, 5695(A) 

— 

First St. (6) 

-21-0 

, 8712 
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\ 




Plain and Banded Pottery. 


Lower Levels. 


LXV , Pastes. 


sups. 


Degraissants. Paints. 


Locus. 










0 








bo 



Level 

Field No. 

Plate. 

Type. 

© 

4 

Pink. 

Grey. 

Drab. 

Cream. 

Red. 

Brown 

Purpl 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Purple- 

bla 

Red. 

White. 

.a 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

(ft.). 



10 

AA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— — 

— 

— 

— 


First St. (21) 

- 16-7 

DK 

7834 

11 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

7 

III 52 

- 16-0 

.. 

6107 

12 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— X 

X — 

_ _ 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 5 

- 19-6 

»> 

5695(/) 

13 

e 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— X 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 6 

- 19-6 


5695(c) 

14 

AP 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

_ — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

1 

I 18 

-131 

.. 

5517 

15 

AJ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

X — 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 18 

-131 

.. 

5520 

16 

G 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— ^ 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 


First St- (6) 

-21-0 


8715 

17 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ — 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 


First St. (6) 

-21-0 


8713 

18 

SA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

_ — 

— 

— 

— 


First St. (21) 

- 16-7 


7837 

19 

R 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— X 

X — 

■ — — 

— 

— 

— 

7 

III 52 

- 16-0 


6106 

20 

R 

X 

— 

— 

_ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 


First St. (1) 

-22-9 


8794 

21 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— X 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 5 

- 19-6 

>> 

5695(a) 

22 

MA 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

IV 45 

-15-4 

if 

12-21 

23 

G 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

IV 45 

-15-4 

it 

7226 

24 

N 

X 

— 



— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

X — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

3 

V 7 

- 13-3 

ft 

4421 

25 

I 

X 

— 


— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

7 

VIII 17 

-13.8 

>f 

6439 

26 

H 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

7 

VIII 17 

- 13-8 

»> 

6441 

27 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— X 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

7 

VIII 17 

- 13-8 

»» 

644(1 

28 

G 

X 

— 



— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 


First St. (6) 

-21'0 

ti 

8714 

29 

AK 

X 

— 



— 

— 

X 


— 

— 

— — 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 


First St. (1) 

-22-9 

if 

8798 

30 

U 

X 

— 



— 

X 



_ 

— 

— 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 


First St. (1) 

-22-9 

» 

8793 

31 

UA 

X 

— 



— 

X 



— 



— 



— — 

— — 

_ 

— 

X 


First St. (1) 

-22-9 

a 

8797 

32 

M 

X 

— . 



— 

— 



— 

— 

X 

— — 


— — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

IV 45 

— 15-4 

a 

7224 

33 

B 

X 

— 



— 

X 



— 

— 

— 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

IV 45 

- 15-4 


7225 

34 

o 

X 

— 

■ 

— 

1 





— 

X 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

4 

— 13 

- 14-9 


4945 

35 

A 

X 






X 

X 








— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

_ 13 

- 14-9 

>» 

4946 

36 

Gr 

X 



, 


— 

__ 





X 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 


First St. (1) 

- 22-8 

a 

8799 

37 

A 

X 

— 

' 



X 

X 





— 

— . X 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 11 

-210 

a 

6100 

38 

E 

X 

— 





X 







— 

— X 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 11 

-21-0 

it 

6099 

39 

U 

X 

— 





X 







— 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 11 

-21-0 

it 

6102 

40 

E 

X 




_ 

X 







X — 

X — 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

4 

— 11 

-21-0 

ti 

6101 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO . 


Plain and Banded Pottery. Lower Levels. 


LXV 

I 

Pastes. 




Slips. 


Degraissants. 



- 






u 

o 






Plato. 

! O 

Gh 

. >> 

' tri 

>3 

1 tCi 

, 3 

Pink. 

o 

i 

Croam. 

Rod. 

Brown 

Purple 

Black. 

Pink. 

Sand. 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

41 

1 

i ^ 


— 

— 

— 

1 

X 

— 







X 

X 



42 

s 

; X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 

as 

; X 

— 

— 

— 

— 


X — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

44 

c 

i : 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

45 

E 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 


X 

— 

46 

!ak 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

47 

F 

1 

X ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 



X — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

! AN 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

49 

AN 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

, 



X 

X 



50 

AN 

X 

— 

— 


X 



; 



_ 



. 



51 

SB 

X ■ 

— 

— 

— 

X 



: — 

' 

__ 

X 





LXVI 














1 

AL 

X 

— 


— 

' — 

X 

— ' — 

! 

. — 

X 

X 


2 

AL 

X 

— 

— 

— 




' _ 

' 


X 


3 

AK 

X 

— 

— 

— 



__ 



_ 

_ 

X 

X 

_ 

4 

AK 

X ' 

— 

— 


— 

X 





— 

— 

__ 

- - 

5 , 

AF 

X 

— 

— ' 


X 

___ 

— — - 



X 

X 


6 i 

AC 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

— ■ 

X 





X 

_ 

__ 


AC 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 



_ — — 



. . 

— 

X 

__ 

8 

AK 

X 

— 

— ' 

— 

X 




— 

— 

X 

X 



9 

J i 

X 

— 

— i 

— 

— ' 

X 

j 

X 



— 




10 

1 

AJ 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 






X ' 

X 



11 

A ' 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X ' 

X 







X 



12 1 

AM ^ 

X 

— 

— ; 

— 

X 








— 

— 


13 

V , 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 






X 

X 

_ 

14 

UA 

— 

— 

X 

— 





__ ' __ 

_ 


— ; 



15 i 

AM 

X : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



1 

X 

1 

X 


16 

AF [ 

X 1 

1 

— 

— 1 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 



X 

_ 


17 

L 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X , — 





X ‘ 


_ 

18 

T, 1 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

. 

19 

E 

X ' 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

_ 


Paints. Locus. 


A 

a 

s 

I Purple. 

, black, 

Red. 

- 

White. 

j Trimming. 

' Block. 

i 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field No. 

— 

■ — — 

— 

— 

4 

- 

11 

-210 

DK. 6098 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

3 

VI 

47 

- 16-9 

„ 7153 

— 

X 

— 

— 

3 

IV 

4,) 

-15-4 

„ 7223 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

47 

- 16-9 

„ 7152 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

4 

— 

8 

-311 

„ 6245 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

4 

— 

8 

-211 

6248 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

4 

— 

8 

: -211 

.. 6243 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

15 

-13-9 

; 5706(6) 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

15 

- 13-9 

.. 5706(/) 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

15 

-13-9 

„ 5706(c) 

~ 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

I 

15 

-13-9 

„ 5706(n) 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

3 

T 

16 

-20-8 

1 

9345 

— 

— — 

— 

X 1 

First 

St. 

(21) 

-225 

„ 8747 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

1 

Ill 

1 

-21-0 

„ 9010 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

T 

20 

-19-7 

1 t. 889u 

— 

— — 

— 


1 

VII 

4 

-190 

„ 5804 

X 

— ^ — 

— 


1 

V 

46 

-13-5 

i „ 6303 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

7 

IX 

30 

-15-2 

„ 8274 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

7 

III 

52 

- 16-7 

„ 8458 

— 

— , — 


— 

Bet. Bis 

1 cSc 10 (I) 

-15-7 

„ 6546 

X 

— ' — 

— 

— ’ 

4 

— 

14 

-20-2 

„ 6273 

— 

— ' — 

— 


3 

VI 

47 

1 

00 

7314 

— 

— — 


1 

10 

I 

2 

-12-0 

„ 5668 

— 


— 

— 

4 

— 

16 

- 19-4 

„ 6463 

— 


— 

— 

1 

I 

22 

-20-9 

„ 7852 

— 

— ’ — 



— 

7 

IX 

31 

-21-3 

„ 9356 

— 

— — 

— 

i 

First St. 

(18) 

-21-2 

„ 8426 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

4 

— 

5 

- 19-6 

„ 5695(a) 

— 

— — 

— 

— , 

4 

— 

11 

-210 

„ 6099 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

4 

— 

5 

-19-6 

„ 5695(/) 



Plate. 




PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 
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Lower Levels. 


LXVI 


Pastes. 


Slips. 


Degraissants. 


Paints. 


Locus. 


cu 

>> 

H 


20 

F 

21 

AM 

22 

AC 

23 

T 

24 

M 

25 

T 

26 

AP 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


£ 


27 

1 

AM j 

X ; 

28 

AC 

X 1 

29 

M 

1 

i 

X i 

30 

MA' 

X ■ 

31 

AK 

1 

X 

32 

MA 

. X ! 

; 1 

33 

MA 

: X i 

34 

AM 

! X 

35 

AC 

X 

36 

MA 

X [ 

37 

MA 

1 X ' 

38 

T 

1 X 

39 

AK 

X ; 

40 

T 

1 X 

41 

P 

i X 1 

42 

G 

i 

; X ! 

43 

MA 

1 

44 

MA 

’ X 1 

45 

MA 

X ; 

46 

T 

i ' 

X 1 

47 

A 

X 

48 


1 

X 

49 

MA 

X 

50 

AI 

! X 


X 

c8 


o 








1 0 .2 
^ a 


s 

cS 

o 

o 

O Cl4 


6 

A 

(2) 

a 


£ 


£ 


OS 

y 


s 



•¥ 






O 

i£ 

6M 

u 

S 


6 

S 

£ 

'E 

o 

6 

tc 

0 


11- 

2^ 



s 

X 


c 

£ 


Level 

(ft.). 


Field Xo. 


— XX — 


X — 

— X 


X 

X , — 
X , X 
X — 


X — 

X — 


X — — 


— X — 




X 


— X 

— X 

— X 


— — X 


— X — — — ■ — — 

— X — — — — — 






X 

y 

X 


X 

X 


X — 




X 

X 


X 






— X 


X 

X 


X — 


— X — 


X — 


VI 

39 

-20-8 

DK. 

7634 

III 

1 

- 13-7 


5877 

First St. (7) 


-111 

” 

8702 

VIII 

16 

-24-0 

>» 

9404 

— 

6 

- 17-9 


6151 

I 

.5 

- 16-2 

>» 

9169 

I 

IS 

- 13- 1 


5517 




.. 

5984 

VI 

47 

-20’6 


7463 

IV 

45 

- 15-4 

>> 

7224 

) II 

26 

-21-6 

ft 

7775 

t. Bis. 1 (III) 

& 2 

- 20-8 

ff 

7127 

I 

19 

- 141 

f> 

5918 

— 

15 

-20-4 


6089 

IV 

61 

- 17-2 

>• 

8289 

) II 

24 

- 17’2 


8276 

First St. (7) 


- lS-9 

»> 

8569 

First St. (IS) 


-23-7 

»> 

8610 

— 

S 

-211 

>> 

6251 

First St. (9) 


-211 

tf 

8711 

First St. (IS) 

-20-2 


8766 

VII 

5t> 

- 19-4 


5411 

VIII 

o3 

- 15-4 


6-545 

VIII 

].■) 

- 15-4 

>» 

8316 

VIII 

21 

-21-9 


8735 

I 

22 

- 14-6 

rt 

7588 

— 

7S 

- 19-6 


6610 

IX 

30 

- 15-2 

f > 

.8275 

— 

.j 

- 19-6 

»> 

5695(c) 

IX 

29 

-22-2 

ft 

8644 

I 

17 

- 14-3 

ft 

5395 


34 .4 



f 


252 FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

« 

Plain and Banded Pottery. Lower Levels. 


LXVI 



Pastes. 




SUps. 



Degraiasants. 

Paints. 



Locus. 





6 

c8 

O 

& 

<D 

-4.2 

1= 

C o 

■§ 

s 

c6 

O 

nd 

a> 

rown or 
Purple. 

A4 

o 

d 

Aa 

a 

a 

a S 

.2 a .a 

A< 

o 

A 

* ® 

£ 3 

'V 

o 

.3 

•- £ ' 

AS -S 

A^ 

V 

S 

!Zt 

P 

o 

£ 

o 

o 

Level 

(ft.). 

P’ield No. 


H 


a 6 

a 

O 

ptj 


m 

s 

QO 

S a a 

ffl a 


^ H 

a 

s 

a 




.51 

SA 

X 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XX — 

— — 

— 

— X 

1 

III 

1 

-13-7 : 

DK. 

5876 

52 

A 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XX — 

— — 

— 

— — 

4 

— 

7 

- 16-8 


6457 

53 

R 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X X — 

— — 

— 

— — 

7 

Ill 

52 

- 160 

,, 

6106 

54 

AH 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

) 

— — 

— 

— — 


First St. (4) 


- 14-3 

” 

4359 










Incised and Painted 

Pottery. 







LXVII 



Slips. 



Degraiasants. 



Paints. 

Dimensions (inches). 


Locus. 






'C 


U 









GO 












® <D 

S-3 S 








‘ > 

a 




a5 

ad 

P 


Level 

Field No. 

ce 

'W) 

Ail 

£3 

3 

3 

u 

<© 

s 

-4-1 

(l 

A^ 

§ 

1 

§ .2 .1 

Ail 


a c 

o 

o 

s 

o 

(ft.). 



PL, 

'J 

a 

O ZS 

a 

30 

i 


a 

S 

a 

O ^ 




a 

a 

a 




1 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-28 

3-41 

X 2-8 

Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-30-4 

DK 

. 9730 

2 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ __ 

0-24 

3-3 

X 2-86 

Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

-30-4 

ft 

9730 

3 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

-- 

— — — 

0-3 

4-22 

X 2-55 

7 

I 

3 

-31-8 

tt 

9768 

i 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— _ _ 

0-22 

2-77 

X 2-3 

7 

I 

3 

- 33 4 

tt 

9838 

5 

— 

— 

— — 

1 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— _ _ 

0-46 

2-42 

X 2-3 

Bet. Bis. 11 & 12 

-21-8 

»t 

6959 

6 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X — X 

0-36 

3-73 

X 2-73 

7 

I 

3 

-30-6 

tt 

9747 

7 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— _ _ 

0-4 

o-O 

X 4'38 

3 

VI 

39 

-20-7 

tt 

7611 

8 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-36 

2-37 

X 1-55 

7 

I 

3 

-29-9 

tt 

9738 

9 

— 

— 

X — ' 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— _ _ 

0-39 

1-96 

X 1-64 

7 

V 

64 

- 12-5 

tt 

7384 

10 

— 

* — 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-53 

3-45 

X 2*55 

7 

V 

64 

- 12-5 

»» 

7384 

11 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— . 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

0-37 

216 

X 1-2 

7 

V 

64 

- 12-3 


7384 

12 

X 

— 

— — 

— 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ _ _ 

0-2 

2*78 

X 1-51 

5 

I 

2 

- 17-3 

tt 

7236 

13 

~~ 


X — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-4 

6-45 

X 4-06 

Bet. 

Bis. 1 and 

10 (I) 

-33-0 

tt 

9632 

14 

X 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-5 

7-38 


3 

II 

34 

- 17-7 

ft 

9306 

15 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-2 

4- 1 


Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (1) 

-31-0 


9760 

16 

— 

— 

X , — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-3 

4-9 


Low Lane (Bl. 6, 

,111) 

-21-9 


8.571 

17 

— 

X 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 


0-7 

8-89 

X 5- 14 

7 

I 

3 

-23-8 

tt 

9391 

18 


X 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

A 

X 

— — — 

0-59 

8-2 

X 8-05 

9 

VI 

36 

-16-7 

tt 

8341 

19 


X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-67 , 

4':!5 

X 3-29 

7 

I 

9 

-361 

tt 

9822 

20 



X — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-4 

4-1 

X 1-67 

Bet Bis. 3 & ; 

> 

- 21-0 

tt 

7122 

21 





— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

0-8 

3 • 75 

X 3-01 

0 

I 

8 

- 14-4 


7420 


PLAIN AND PAINTED POTTERY. 

Incised and Painted Pottery. Lower and Upper 


LXVII Slips. Degraissants. Paints. 


Dimensions (inches). 


Locus. 


Plato. 

Light -red. 

Dark-red. 

Cream or 
White. 

i 

^ 1 

Pink. 

fl 

ai 

ra 

Mica. 

Lime. 

Dirt. 

Black. 

Red. 

i 

Green. 

22 ; 

— 

X X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

23 

— 

— 1 X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 ' 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

— 

26 

— 

X — ' 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 


— 

— 

27 

— 

— X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LXVIII 












1 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

2 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

3 

— 

X — 

— 


X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

4 

— 

X — 

— 


— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

6 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— X 

— 

— 


— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

8 


X — 

— 

— 


— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— — 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

10 

— 

— — 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

a 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

12 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

13 

_ 

X — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

14 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

15 


— — 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

16 

: — 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

17 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

18 

— 

_ _ 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

19 

: _ 


— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

20 

— 

_ 1 _ 

— 

1 X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

21 

__ 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

23 

; — 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

24 



— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 




oc 







Level 

Yellow. 


0) 

c 







(ft.). 

White 

o 

IS 

c-l 

Widtl: 

and 

a 

4* 

1-1 

Block 

House 

Room 




— 

0-68 

6-8 : 

X : 

3-6 

10 

I 

11 

-27-0 

— 

— 

0-63 

8-35 : 

X ' 

6-81 

4 

— 

79 

-19-4 

— 

— 

0-6 

5-7 

X 

4-97 


First St. (5) 


-16-4 

— 

— 

0-51 

10-9 

X 

5-61 

Bet. 

Bis. 9 (VI) and 12 

-16-2 

— 

— 

1-7 

5-52 

X 

4- 1 

7 

VIII 

16 

-31-1 

— 

— 

0-62 

8-1 

X 

6-47 

Bet. 

Bis. 1 and 10 (I) 

- 13-3 



0-3 

5-6 

••x 

406 

7 

III 

40 

-3-2 

— 

— 

0-56 

3-76 

X 

3*55 

1 

VIII 

63 

-9-8 

— 

— 

0-62 

6-37 

X 

4-68 

10 

IV 

79 

-7-3 

— 

— 

0-25 

3-2 

X 

2-98 

9 

II 

11 

-3-9 

— 

— 

0-5 

6-96 

X 

5-44 

6 

I 

3 

-7-8 

— 

— 

0-42 

4-33 

X 

2-63 

7 

V 

62 

-4-0 

— 

— 

0-36 

1-85 

X 

1-53 

1 

I 

18 

-5-5 

— 

— 

0-46 

4-28 

X 

2*81 

7 

VIII 

16 

-3-1 

— 

— 

0-2 

1-4 

X 

1-36 

6 

III 

14 

-8-4 

— 

X 

0-2 

2 21 

X 

1-5 

6 

I 

3 

- 9-5 

— 

— 

0-4 

5-4 

X 

3-31 

7 

I 

19 

-11- 5 

— 

— 

0-51 

6-0 

X 

4-68 

7 

VHI 

28 

- 10-7 

— 

— 

0-4 

3-58 

X 

2-62 

Bet 

. Bis. 9 & 10 (111) 

- 11-0 

— 

— 

0-39 

4-32 

X 

3-35 

16 

III 

20 

- 1-3 

— . 

X 

0-2 

1-75 

X 

1-7 

6 

I 

3 

-9-5 


— 

0-52 

5-55 

X 

3-05 

7 

V 

68 

-6-6 

— 

— 

0-46 

2-62 

X 

2-18 

7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

— • 

— 

0-55 

100 

X 

7 * 85 

7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

— . 

— 

0-43 

4-22 

X 

2-85 

7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

— 

— 

0-4 

3-73 

X 

1-6 

7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

— 

— 

0-5 

6-67 

X 

3-86 

7 

V 

68 

-6-6 

— 

— 

0-63 

10-65 

X 

68 

I 7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

— 

— 

0-5 

9-13 

X 

8 ■ 75 

7 

V 

68 

- 6-6 


__ 

0-5 

13-9 

X 

8-6 

7 

Y 

68 

-7-0 


253 

Levels. 


Field No. 


DK. 9804 
(iOOl 
„ 7179 

„ 8229 

„ 9796 

„ 6602 

„ 3137 

„ .5947 

„ 4818 

„ 3301 

„ 3S96 

3407 
„ 4410 

„ 3413 

3742 
„ 3643 

5927 
„ 5858 

„ 6578 

„ 10552 

„ 3643 

„ 3514 

,, 3569 

„ 3568 

,, 3569 

„ 3661 

„ 3516 

,, 3558 

„ 3516 

„ 3532 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Incised and Painted Ware. 


Lower Levels. 


LXVHI Slips. ; Degraissants. Paints. 


d 

•4^ 


"d 

0 

u 

= <»• 

I , 


; d 


© 





=: 

o 


tie 

d 

(D > ' g 




i .s 



© 

c 


Ph 


Q 

'O 1 ^ 

1 


s 


■ c 



o 


25 

— 

— 

— ' — 

X 

j 

X 

' X 

i 

: X 

— 

' — 

' — 

26 

LXIX 


— 

— — 

X 

— 

X 

1 X 

' — 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1 I 

— . 

— 

X ’ — 


— 

— 

— 

1 — 

X 

X 

— 

X 

2 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

3 ; 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

4 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

: — 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

3 1 

X 

— 

__ ■ _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 1 

— 

— 

~ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

7 . 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

8 ; 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

X 

~ — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

10 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

11 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

13 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— , 

— 

— 

13 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 

X 

_ _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1.-) 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

~ 

— 

16 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

„ . 

— 

17 ; 

— 

X 

— — 


— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— ’ 

— 


18 

— 

X 

— _ 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— : 

X 

— 

~ 

_ 

10 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

~ 

— 

1 

20 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

21 i 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— ' 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

22 

LXX j 

X 


— 


— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3 
3A 

4 


Dimensions (inches). Locus. 



■r. 






Level 

Field No 


■ 3i 






(ft.). 



d 

1 o 




© 

T. 





A 

is 


5 

£ © 

s 

D 





— 

' 0-6 

10-2.5 

X 9-5 

7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

DK. 

3563 

— 

0-53 

' 8-03 

X 8 03 

7 

V 

68 

-6-9 

»» 

5569 

— 

• 0-31 

2-5 

X 1-9 

9 

III 

30 

-ll-I 

yr 

8313 

X 

0-2 

3-74 

X 2-58 

9 

VI 

78 

-9-8 

7f 

543.5 

— 

0-31 

2-5 

X 1-9 

i 9 

III 

30 

- 11-1 

»> 

8313 

— 

0-3 

4-25 

X 2-75 

9 

VI 

38 

-9-4 


6986 

— 

0-3 

4-25 

X 2-75 

9 

VI 

38 

-9-4 


6986 

— 

0-25 

M3 

X 0-95 

9 

VTII 

21 

- 10-6 

ft 

8173 

— 

0-5 

4-81 

X 3-3 

: 1 

V 

48 

- 11-8 

tt 

6135 

— 

i 0-34 

2-6 

X 2-4 

1 

III 

2 

•-11-8 

ft 

5314 

— 

, 0-4 

5-26 

X 4-09 

Bet. 

Bis. 7 (VII) & 10(11), 

- 7-5 

f, 

7880 

— 

: 0-22 

3-75 

X 2-47 

9 

I 

34 

- 9-8 

ft 

8517 

— 

0-4 

4-66 

X 3 -35 

7 

I 

19 

- 11-5 

tt 

5927 

— 

0*.55 

10-0 

X 7-85 

7 

V 

*58 

-6-9 

ft 

3558 

— 

0-42 

4-78 

X 4*4 

Bet. Bis. 7 (VII) & 10(11) 

- 7-8 

9> 

7881 

— 

0-45 

7-57 

X 6-22 

1 

V 

48 

- 11-5 

ft 

61.35 

— 

0-46 

2-77 

X 2-6 

10 

I 

4 

- 10-7 

ft 

5367 

— 

0-52 ; 

•"> (>2 

X 5*5 

Bet. Bis. 7 (VII) ami 4 

-7-5 

ft 

7880 

— 

. 0-46 

4-62 

X 3-73 

Bet. Bis. 7 (VII) and 4 

- 7-8 

ft 

7881 

— 

0-23 
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Incised and Painted Ware. 


Lower Levels. 


LXX Slips. 


Degraissants. 
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Dimensions (inches). 
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Incised and Painted Ware. Lower Levels. 


LXX Slips. Degraissants. Paint. Dimensions (inches). Locu.s. 
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Chapteb IX. 


STATUES, FIGURINES AND MODEL ANIMALS. 

The human and animal figurines that form the subjeet of this chapter are 
grouped in the plates in two sections, namely, those found in the upper levels 
down to 12 ft. below datum, and those from below that level. This arrangement 
enables the reader to note for himself the differences in technique, etc., between 
the objects of the earUer and later periods, though, I confess, they are not so 
manifest as was at first expected. Yet in certain of the figurines there are definite 
differences to be pointed out. The general description of the objects must neces- 
sarily include those from all the levels, and in the course of it I make certain 
necessary comparisons. 

Statues (Pis. LXXI, 30-32 ; CV, 60, 61). 

The only pieces of stone statuary that have come to light in the SD and 
DK Areas since 1927 are unfinished ; ljut that they definitely represent men 
is evident. 

Nos. 30-32 (SD 2781) in PI. LXXI show a part of an unfinished statue of 
limestone, now 8-5 ins. high which had, unfortunately, not only been broken 
but was corroded by damp. The posture is very much the same as in another 
unfinished piece found previously in the HR Area,' save that in the latter one 
knee is very considerably higher than the other. Apparently a kilt is worn, 
the upper edge of which is indicated in front. The right hand seems to have 
held a staff or sceptre, for it is represented as partly closed about a vertical hole 
0-33 in. in diameter and U25 ins. deep. A series of holes drilled just above the 
ankles may represent tattooing or an anklet of beads. This figure seems never 
to have been more than roughly finished, though weathering has removed many 
of the details. The head was not found, but it may be recovered in the course 
of further excavation. Locus : SD Area, Block 1, south-west comer of fenes- 
trated court (61). Level: 4-2 -4 ft. 

Nos. 60 and 61 (DK 4647) in PI. CV. Soft, cream-coloured limestone, 8 • 25 ins. 
high. This unfinished figure is represented as seated with hands on knees and 
clothed in a kilt-like garment, a part of which is stretched between the legs. A 
somewhat indefinite oblique line just below the left shoulder was perhaps intended 
to represent a vest or shawl ; but, if so, the garment would have been worn over 
the right shoulder, whereas in the great majority of archaic figures a garment 
of this description passes over the left shoulder and leaves the right shoulder 
bare. There are also indications of a fillet round the head. The eyes were roughly 
cut and obviously not finished ; the left one is merely a shallow circular hole 
and the right eye definitely elongated and sloping upwards towards the outer 
end. No attempt had been made to indicate the nose, mouth or ears. 

From the general shape of the head it seems that this figure also would have 
been similar in style to the one found by Mr. Hargreaves in the HR Area.- The 
attitude is again the same, except that in the earlier found statue the right knee 
is raised. Locus : Bl. 5, ho. II, rm. 6. Level : —9*2 ft. 

^ Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. C, figs. 4-6. 

^ Mohenjo-daro ami the Indus Civilization, pi. C, figs. 4-6. 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Figurines. 

With only one exception,^ all the human figurines described below were 
made of a paste that burned either fight or dark pink in the lain, according to 
the degree of heat that they underwent. In many cases exactly the same clay 
was used as for the pottery, and it is likely that the source of supply was the 
same for both the potter and the image-maker. It wfil, I am afraid, never be 
determined whether the making of these pottery images — I, of coirrse, refer to 
the better made ones only — was entrusted to a recognised idol-maker or to the 
potter, though it is probable that there were professional image-makers, as at 
the present day in India. The modern image-maker is not, however, regarded 
as following a sacred calling.^ 

We find the same degraissants mixed with the clay of which the images 
were made as were used in the making of pottery, namely, either lime or mica, 
or both. These ingredients, however, seem quite unnecessary in solid figures 
which would hardly be liable either to crack in dryuig or warp in baking. Possibly 
the clay was ready tempered before purcha.se by the potter or image-maker, as 
the case might be. 

No human figures of smaller size than the statues seem to have been made 
of stone, with two exceptions, one of which is a fragment only, from the SD Area 
(PI. LXXXII, 4, 7)— perhaps because, except for steatite, a suitable stone was 
difficult to procure and even then called for expert craftsmanship. A more 
probable reason, to my mind, for the use of clay even for elaborate figures intended 
to be worshipped is that it was regarded as essential, especially in very early 
times that mother-earth should be the material used for a figure of an Earth- 
or Mother-goddess — the two titles were S3monymous in some ancient cults. 


Mutilation. 

The fact that so many of the.se images are in a very mutilated condition 
seems to call for explanation. They are found both in the streets and in dwel- 
ling-houses ; and they do not appear to have been votive offerings, except per- 
haps those of coarser make, for if so, we should expect to find quantities toge- 
ther, thrown out from shrines to make room for others. That they were not 
destroyed by an alien people for iconoclastic reasons is clear ; the pieces would 
in that case be found together. Nor do I think that they were made for special 
occasions, as are certain images at the present day, for the reason that the latter 
serve whole groups of people and are, in consequence, few in number.^ My 


1 This was made of a light grey clay similar to that sometimes used for pottery (pp. 174, 175) 

2 The Indian idol-maker fashions clay images of various deities according to the time of the 

year at which they are worshipped. These images are sold in the ordinary way and are not con- 
sidered sacred until a rite of animation has been performed and the figure consecrated. It is then 
set up in the house of the purchaser ; E. O. Martin, Gods of India, p. 173. See also Indian fitau 
Railways Magazine, Jan. 1930, p. 290. ® 

s Mother Earth is worshipped as a household goddess in many parts of India to-day • Crooke 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore in Northern India, I, p. 29. ’ ’ 

4 I would instance the clay figures of Mariyamma that are made in times of pestilence and 
thrown away outside the houses when finished with. ^ 
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impression is that the better made female figurines and perhaps some of the male 
figures, too, were household deities, perhaps carefuUy preserved in a niche in 
the wall until they were broken by accident, when they were thrown awayd In 
this case, the lack of perfect figurines would be explained by their being carried 
off with other household effects when the eity was periodically deserted. 

Colouring. 

Most of the figurines were painted over with a red slip or wash, as are many 
of the Indian figurines of to-day. In many countries the colour red is regard- 
ed as distasteful to evil spirits ; this colour would, therefore, be appropriate 
to sacred images.^ Red is also a fertility colour® and appropriate, therefore, 
to the female figurines which doubtless represented the Earth- or Mother-goddess 
as the Lady of Creation and Provider of all Things, 

The use of a red wash or slip for images of deities is not by any means c on- 
fined to ancient and modern India. A female figurine of great antiquity funn 
Badari in Egypt was undoubtedly coated with this colour.' and some early 
Cypriote figurines are ruddled. On a small female figure found at Hal-Tarxieu, 
Malta, by Prof. Sir T. Zammit, the red slip was polished as on some of the Indus 
figurines and certain figures of Damibian civilization lately unearthed at Vinca 
in Serbia are painted red. In Babylonia, also, the clay figures of deities and pro- 
tective demons were so coloured.® I have no doubt that the practice was even 
more common than we are aware of at present ; for red ochre, especially when 
applied to smooth stone, is very apt to scale off after prolonged burial in a damp 
or salty soil, and it occurs repeatedly at Mohenjo-daro that the red coating of 
the figurines, male and female, is now barely discernible. ° 

It is true that many of the model animals also were coloured red, even those 
which are so badly made that it is unlikely that they were regarded as cult ob- 
jects, and which are more probably merely toys made by children. To these, 
the red colour may have been applied not only as a finish or decoration but with 
the idea of protection against possible harm through the object to the owner. 

It is noticeable that in only a very few of the better made figurines is the 
red slip polished. Long sojourn, however, in salty patches of soil may have 
removed polish that once existed. The double head seen in PI. LXXVI,"8, was 
first coated with a thick pink slip and then washed over with red, a technique 
also seen in the case of the broken figure. No. 18 in the same 2^1ate ; in this 
example, however, the slip was cream-coloured. Both these figures are unusual 
in appearance and both come from the lower levels. It was perhaps thought 
that a more uniform coating of red was obtainable with a slip as base rather than 

^ If accidentally broken, these figurines would naturally have lost their sacred nature ns the 
abode of a deity. 

* For instance, this belief is held in China ; and in Egypt both red and blue are regarded as 
a protection against the evil eye. 

® Bonsor, Man, Dec. 1925, p. 195. 

^ Brunton and Caton-Thompson, Badarian Civilization, p. 29. 

^ Archaologia, vol. LXX. p. 197, fig. 21(c). 

® Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XI, p. 368. 


35 A 
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the bare surface of tlie pottery. In a very few eases, as in the female figure, 
No. I in PI. LXXV, the front only of the figure was coloured red, and both the 
back of the figure and the head-dress were left uncoloured, except where the wash 
had accidentally trickled round from the front. 

Besides the general coating of red, there is now definite evidence that on 
some at least of these figurines other colours also were used. On four of those 
found since 1927 (Pis. LXXIII, 3, 4, 7 ; LXXV, 20) a stucco was applied over 
the usual red wash. In the first two and last of these it is still to be seen adher- 
ing, white, to a part of the face and the bands of the head-dress ; on the remain- 
ing figurine there are traces of deep olive-green on part of the necklace. These 
are the only known examples of the polychrome colouring of these images, and 
whether it was confined to the upper part of the figure or was general, we do not 
know. This additional ornamentation need occasion no surprise, for it is evi- 
dent from the modelling of these figures, crude as it is, that some attempt was 
made to achieve a natural appearance. 


Dress. 

The curious fan-shaped head-dress which is so frequently worn by the figur- 
ines from all levels (Pis. LXXII, 4 ; LXXIII, 4, 6 ; LXXV, 1, 4, 6 ; etc.) may 
have been that usual at the period. Certain prehistoric figures from Adalia 
in Asia Minor wear something similar^ to the fan-shaped portion, and in the 
collection of Sir Robert Mond there is a figure (perhaps of Astarte), which was 
bought by him in Syria and whose original provenance may have been Cyprus, 
whose head-dress bears a general resemblance to that of the figurines of Mohenjo- 
daro. 

The pannier-like additions on either side of the heads illustrated in Pis. 
LXXIII, 3, 4 ; LXXV, 21-3 are unique ; this portion of the head-dress is quite 
imknown outside India, and at Mohenjo-daro it appears to be confined to figures 
of the Mother-goddess. A band round the forehead, apparently of some kind of 
woven material, served to support them. These panniers vary in size from being 
just slightly hollowed out (PI. LXXIII, 6) to being deep and cup-like in shape 
(Pis. LXXIII, 4; LXXV, 21-3). In some of them, black, soot-like stains still 
remain (PI. LXXIII, 3, 4, and the exceptionally well-preserved figurine seen in 
PI. LXXV, 21-3). A re-examination of previously found specimens" has re- 
vealed similar stains in the panniers of the head-dress. I am now inclined 
to think that these stains were produced by these pannier-like receptacles being 
sometimes used as tiny lamps, especially as there are traces of black on the edges 
of the head-dress, as if they had been smoked by a flame. Lamps are, of course, 
commonly burnt before images in India and elsewhere, but I do not know of 
such a practice as using part of the image itself as a lamp being recorded any- 
where ; nor as far as I have been able to ascertain does this practice obtain in 
India at the present day. 

The possibility that these black marks may have been caused by constant 
anointing with gJiee, or clarified butter, a rite that is commonly performed in 

1 Liv. Ann. Arch, and Anthrop., vol. II, pi. XXVI, 4. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCIV, fig. ]. 
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India to-day and which has come down from a remote past, has also been con- 
sidered. But it seems improbable that the stains left by a fat would have sur- 
vived through so long a period of time, imless carbonization had taken place. ^ 
Whatever the cause, the proximit}'^ of this blackening to the ears is very signifi- 
cant, for it implies that something was done to prevail upon the goddess to give 
a favourable hearing to a petition. It should not, however, be supposed that the 
female figurines were provided with these panniers solely for this purpose ; they 
w’ere evidently copies of some actual head-dress. Conceivably, they were greatly 
exaggerated in size in the making of the figurines in order to fulfil their secondary 
purpose ; the originals may have been comparatively small.' 

These pannier-like head-dresses are distinctly rarer in the lower than in 
the upper levels. 

When worn alone the fan-shaped head-dress is often much ornamented ; 
for instance, there are sometimes round medallions at the sides (PI. LXXV, 3 ; 
PI. LXXVI, 13), and frequently there are what may be strings of beads and cone- 
like ornaments (Pis. LXXV, 3, 8 ; LXXVI, 17), the latter resembling the metal 
cones worn on the forehead by women of the Punjab at the present day. It 
is possible that this fan-shaped erection may have been the actual hair stiffen- 
ed in some way. 

A very unusual head-dress is seen in PI. LXXV, 15, 16. Though it has 
the usual fan and side appendages, there is a very curious object perched upon 
the fan, in appearance like a four-legged stool with corresponding, but smaller 
projections upwards from the seat. At first sight, the roughness of the work 
suggested that this strange object had become accidently attached to the usual 
head-dress in the kiln, but the finding of another such head-dress — also at a low 
level — proved that it was no accident.® 

Male figurines, of which also some may represent deities, are commonly 
bare-headed (PI. LXXVI, 23, 24) or merely wear a simple fillet round the fore- 
head to keep the hair in place (Pis. LXXII, 8-10 ; LXXVI, 6). The turban 
in PI. LXXVI, 16, is very unusual. 

None of the female figurines are represented as entirely nude ; they usually 
wear a short, plain kilt (Pis. LXXIII, 6 ; LXXV, 1 ; LXXVI, 21), sometimes 
ornamented with medallions. I have before compared the latter type of kil t 
with the kaunakes of Sumer, but further examples that we have found lend no 
support to this comparison. The medallions, if present, either cover the whole 
of the skirt (PI. LXXVI, 22)^ or they are arranged along the top of it, as in the 
figurine of Late III date in PI. LXXII, 5, 6, and conceivably attached to the 
upper edge of the short skirt above the girdle which kept it in place. It would 
be idle to discuss what the originals of these medallions were made of, for we 


1 Pottery, of course, may be stained, and frequently is, by unknown substances in the soil. But 
these stains would hardly be localized to certain definite positions. 

^ PI. XCIV, 1, of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization shows the proportionally large size of 
these panniers. 

® The second example was too badly broken to be photographed. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCV, 10. 
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have found nothing that they could represent, save possibly certam domed 
pieces of copper (PL CXL, 54, 66). These are, however, comparatively smaE. 
A nude clay figurine with a cincture of similar medallions, which may represent 
a deity, has lately been unearthed at Vinca.^ Certain pottery figures of uncer- 
tain date bought in India also wear a belt of medaEions." 

It is not certain whether the girdle that sometimes held these skirts in place 
was made of beads or of some other material. Beads seem more probable as 
spacers are apparently represented on the mutEated figure in Pis. LXXII, 5, 
6 ; LXXV, 5. A girdle of beads that closely corresponds with the appearance 
of the girdles on the figurines has actually been found at Mohenjo-daro.® As is 
seen in two of the figurines, one from the upper and the other from the lower 
levels, the girdle was sometimes fastened with a bow in front (Pis. LXXII, 6 ; 
LXXV, 17). 

Dr. J. H. Hutton has caEed my attention to the very abbreviated skirts 
represented on modern figurines from the Naga Hills, Assam, which are very 
like those worn by the pottery representations of the Mother-goddess of Mohenjo- 
daro. Some of the skirts of the Assamese figurines are supported by wide girdles 
apparently made of several strips of material with a rosette-hke fastening in 
front which closely resemble those of Mohenjo-daro (PI. LXXII, 5, 6). A broad 
strap around the shoulders and crossed in front also appears on both the Indus 
Valley and the Assamese figurines (Pis. LXXV, 20 ; LXXVI, 15 ; etc.). 

The quaint figure of a woman (PI. LXXV, 9) found at the level '—23-5 ft. 
wears a very substantial over-garment or blanket, up to the neck at the back 
and cut away in front to expose the breasts. Doubtless, a warm covering was 
as badly needed in the winter in ancient Sindh as it is now, though this is the 
first time that we have found a figure so attired. Possibly Xo. 17 in PI. LXXVI 
is also wearhig a cloak. 

A scarf-like band represented round the neck of some of the figurines, usuaEy 
males,’* appears to have been made of some woven stiilf, for it hangs loosely and 
generally to one side (PL LXXVI, 22). In most cases this scarf, which occa- 
sionally is double, is fastened close to the ends by a brooch or button (PL LXXVI, 
15). This scarf may, perhaps, have been a badge of office, although it is worn 
by the obviously grotesque figure in PL LXXV, 13, and also the horned deity 
in PL LXXII, 7. Possibly, it was the emblem of a certain sect.® The figure 24 
in PL LXXVI also appears to be wearing a scarf, though most of it is now mis- 
sing, and also the figure Nos. 23 and 24 in PL LXXIV. A scarf of another kind 
is worn by the curious figurine in PL LXXV, 20, with its ends incised just in the 
same way as are the hands below them. 


1 See article by Prof. Vassits in Illust. London News, Nov. 1, 1930, p. 753, figs. 11 and 12. This 
Danubian specimen, however, is of later date. 

2 Coomaraswamy, I. P. E. K., 1928, 1, fig. 5. 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Eidns Civilization, pi. CLI, b. 

^ I assume that figure 22 in PI. LXXVI is a female, despite the immature breasts. 

5 This scarf is painted in red on a nude male figure foxmd in a previous season, Mohenjo-daro 
and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCIV, 11. For a Sumerian example see Zervos, L’Art. de la Meso- 
potamie, pi. 50. 
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Features. 

The eyes of the figurines are represented by httle flat pellets of clay which 
are generally shghtly oval in shape, but sometimes very elongated Mke an almond. 
This method of representing the eyes of clay figurines was not very common 
in the ancient world.^ Even in the better made figurines of Mohenjo-daro the 
pupil of the eye is rarely incised, as it is so commonly in the early Sumerian 
examples ; hut since we know that some of the figurines were painted, it is possible 
that the pupil was shown in colour. Incised pupils are, however, seen in No. 2 
of PI. LXXII ; and in a certain type of head found only in the lower levels (PI. 
LXXVI, 2-4, 8, 9), which was made with the aid of a mould, merely the outlines 
of the eyes were incised. 

The nose seems never to have been an addition ; it was formed simply by 
pinching the clay up, leaving the shallow depressions made on either side by 
finger and thumb to give character to the face and to provide a suitable setting 
for the eyes. Curiously enough, the nostrils are rarely represented by holes, as in 
many of the model animals. 

In some of the coarser figurines of both upper and lower levels, the mouth 
is merely a rough incision ; but in those of better make a narrow strip of clay 
was let into this incision and grooved along the middle to represent the lips. In 
some of the terra-cotta figurines of the Fii’st Thessahan Period also, the mouth 
was represented in this way, but I am not aware of its occurrence elsewhere. “ 
The effect produced is undoubtedly very realistic. 

Except on some of the moulded heads, which are all of Early date, a tool 
was very seldom employed to accentuate the features. In some cases, however, 
the navel is represented by a shallow hole (Pis. LXXV, 1. 17 ; LXXVI, 22, 
24). The exceptionally Avell finished figure No. 5 in PI. LXXV has the navel 
represented by a pellet of clay incised in the middle. The indefinite scratches 
on the arm and part of the body of PI. LXXIII, 12, .seem to be accidental. 

It is very seldom that we find the arms or legs of a figurine intact ; naturally 
they easily broke off. Whether of male or female, the feet are practically always 
set fairly close together and the arms hang down at the sides, save when holding 
an infant or engaged in some task (Pis. LXXII, 8-10 ; LXXV, 5, 21). Even 
in the better modelled figures, no attempt was made to represent the fingers and 
toes ; the hmbs invariably terminate in blunt points or have slightly flattened 
extremities, a feature that they have in common with the archaic figures of other 
coimtries. There is one exception, however, in PI. LXXIV, 23, 24. 

Ears are never represented, except the animal-like ears associated with 
horns (PI. LXXVI, 2-4, etc.). Indeed, in the better-class figurines the many 
ornaments and elaborate head-dress made it impossible to indicate the ears suc- 
cessfully. 

1 The use of round or oval pellets for eyes may have originated in the IMiddle East, although 
it was not common there. In the curious eyes of the very early pottery figures of Er, it is possible 
that strips of clay were added and then smoothed over so that it is now difficult to distinguish the 
results from modelling ; Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. X, pi. XLVIII. Otherwise, the addi- 
tion of pellets for eyes began in Sumer c. 2,600 B. C., about which time they are found in India. In 
Egypt pellets for eyes are not known until about the Twelfth Dynasty, when they appear on roughly 
made figures which Petrie suggests were foreign importations, perhaps from Babylonia ; Objects 
of Daily Use, p. 60. In Greece, pottery figures with pellets for eyes first appear in the First Thes- 
salian Period; Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. I (plates), pp. 112, 113 (a and b). 

^ Ibid. The date of these figurines seems to be between 3,100 and 2,600 B. C. 
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Hair. 

I have already suggested that the high head-dresses of some of the female 
figurines may be hair that was stiffened in some way or worn over a support. 

If so, it was by far the commonest way of wearing it. That there were varia- 
tions, however, is evident from some of the statues found in previous seasons 
and also the figurines in PL LXXVI, 10, 11, 12, both of which come from the 
lower levels. In Xo. 10 the hair was worn in a pigtail hangmg down the back ; 
what may be a twisted lock of hair is carried down from the forehead to the side 
of the head and round to the back in PI. LXXVI, 21. In No. 11 in the same 
plate there is a knot at the back of the head, beneath which a part of the hair ^ 

hangs down ; whereas in No. 12 it is carried across in a thick rope from one side 
to the other. 

Men sometimes wore their hair in a thick, flat rope looped at the back and 
secured in place by a fillet (PI. LXXII, 8-10) or carried to a point at the back 
of the head, as in PI. LXXV, 11. In PI. LXXVI, 15, the hair was represented 
in a coiled mass at the top and cartwheels on each side of the head. The coiled 
strips of clay which represented the hair are unfortunately missing, but the im- 
pressions left by them still remain. This way of wearing the hair is seen on an 
almost perfect head found prior to 1927.^ 

The broad beard worn by the nearly j>erfect figure from the upper levels * 

seen in PI. LXXII, 8-10, looks so stiff as to have been unguented. A beard very 
similar save for being coiled inwards at the tij) is worn by another figure from 
the upper levels (PI. LXXIV, 23, 24), and also by some of the model animals 
(Pis. LXXXVII, 18 ; LXXVIII, 7).- Both the figures appear to be images 
of a deity and it may be that this form of beard was connected with a certain 
god. Certainly, the stone statues that have been found definitely show that 
beards were v^orn by the better class inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro, but on these 
statue heads the beard is invariably short and quite imlike those on the pottery 

figurines.^ A short, tufted beard which may also be the mark of a deity 

it certainly is in PI. LXXIV, 25 — is worn by the well made, but imperfect fieure 

No. 18 in PI. LXXVI. The beard of No. 3 in PI. LXXVI, is closely cropped. 4 

Jewellery. 

The heavy-looking bands round the necks of the female figurines were more 

probably intended to represent strings of beads than strips of woven material 

a supposition which is supported by the drop-like pendants which so commonly 
hang from them. It is curious how often these pendants are represented, for 
comparatively few actual specimens have been found in proportion to the large 
numbers of beads. It will be seen that sometimes male figurines also are re- 
presented as wearing jewellery (Pis. LXXII, 7 ; LXXIIl, 1 ; LXXVI, 15) ; but 
such cases are exceedingly rare, possibly because male figurines are themselves 
uncommon at Mohenjo-daro. 

Earrings are very rarely represented, probably because they were comiiara- 
tively small, so that they would have been quite hidden by the elaborate head- 
dresses worn unless they were of unusual size (PI. LXXIIl, 6. 7) if indeed the 

circular strips there illustrated were intended to represent earrings. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indvs Civilization, pi. XCV, 25. 

2 Cf. the head of a male figurine from 8usa I ; Contenau, Manuel d'Archaologie Orienfale v 360 

fig. 265. ’ 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. XCVIII, XCIX. 
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A peculiar form of ornament which was carried high up the neck (Pis. LXXV, 
3, 9 ; LXXVI, 7) appears to have been in fashion in the earlier periods. It may 
have been made of metal rings rather than of spiral wire, and it was clearly braced 
at intervals. It certainly looks very uneomfortable, of whatever material it 
may have been made, and it recalls the lace and whalebone atrocities that were 
worn some twenty years ago in England and the high coiled metal collars of the 
women of the Shan tribes in Burma. 

That some of the figurmes are very much overloaded with necklaces is seen 
in PI. LXXV, 17, to which Nos. 10 and 14 are very close second and third. It 
will be noticed that tools were used freely in the representation of jewellery, 
which was not the case with the figures themselves. A necklace is painted on 
the figure of a deity (PL LXXVI, 5) — a very rare procedure at Mohenjo-daro ; 
in fact, we have only found one other example as yet.' 

In Nos. 5 and 10 in PI. LXXV, armlets and bracelets of spiral wire are re- 
presented. We have not yet found any actual specimens, though finger rings 
of spiral wire are not uncommon. Perhaps this form of bracelet was fashion- 
able only in the earlier periods and the later occupants of the city preferred the 
simple bands and rings of metal and other materials, of which we now have many 
examples (Pis. CXXXVI ; CXXXIX ; OXL). 

The anklet represented in No. 10 in PI. LXXV may have been beads or 
embossed metal, and it is probable that if the legs of other figurines had not been 
broken off we should have found other very similar ornaments.- The anklet 
seen in PI. LXXIII, 5, is quite a different pattern and more will be said about 
it later. 

Nudity. 

The nudity of the figurines need not surprise us, for it is common to most 
archaic figures. In fact, what are generally regarded as images of an Earth - 
or Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for quantities of jewellery, 
a wide girdle and their remarkable head-dresses. The wide girdle, or brief skirt, 
may, indeed, be regarded as a transitional stage between a time when no clothing 
was the usual thing and a period when garments were regarded as adding dignity.'^ 
This process is perhaps also illustrated by certain clay figures of Danubian II 
date which wear some sort of apron, whereas those of the previous period are en- 
tirely unclothed.^ 

Seated Figures. 

Little clay figurines (Pis. LXXIV, 14, 16) seated with the hands clasped 
round the knees are now familiar finds. In all probability they are the work 
of children, for they are never represented as wearing ornaments and, moreover, 
are very roughly modelled. The attitude is so very natural, especially among 
children, that we can understand its popularity both in the Indus valley and 
in other ancient countries. Seated terra-cotta figures of Neolithic date from 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCIV, 11. 

^ Op. cit., pi. XCV^ 26. 27. 

® TMs was not the ease in Ba.bylonia, wliere entirely nude figures prevailed down to very late 
times. 

* Childe, Danube in Prehistory, p. 70. It does not, of course, follow that the women of Mohenjo- 
daro themselves wore so little clothing. The lack of clothing of the goddess may be accounted for 
quite simply by religious conservatism. 
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northern Greece/ and the stalagmite and ivory figures of C'rete are very similar. - 
Also somewhat akin to these figurines are certain stamp seals from Egypt— 
of later date, however,® — -but in these a finger of one hand is raised to the mouth 
as a sign of youth. These comparisons are, of course, only made as a matter of 
interest ; that they establish any connection with the countries concerned is 
quite unlikely in view of the naturalness of the attitude. We have found none 
of these seated figures in the lower levels, unless No. 14 in PI. LXXVI is a broken 
specimen ; the attitude of this figure is, however, not quite the same. 

Dancing Figures (?). 

Figures 1 and 8 in PI. LXXIII, which come from the upper levels, are of 
great interest in that the same curious posture of the legs occurs in both. That 
tins attitude is not accidental is evident from similar figures unearthed from 
the lower strata (Pis. LXXV, 2, 13 ; LXXVI, 6). Whether this posture was 
part of a ritual dance we do not know, but that such dances did take place is 
shown by the figures on a faience plaque (Pis. XCT, 12 ; XCTI, 1). The dance, 
of course, is often intimately connected with religious observances and these 
two clay figures may be cult images rather than the handiwork of children. On 
the other hand, figure 13 in PI. LXXV may be an attempt to represent a dwarf 
or a deformed person, which suggests that perhaps dwarfs or deformed people 
were kept for amusement as in ancient Egypt. The figures are not unlike the 
achondroplastic dwarfs of ancient Egypt in the disproportion between the size 
of the trunk and limbs. Dr. Rueflfer has remarked that both in early Egypt 
and medieval European times these dwarfs were in demand for looking after 
pet animals and even of valuables, the latter on the principle that they could 
easily be identified if they ran away. From the way, however, in which the 
short stumpy legs are bent, the Indus Valley figurines of this type seem to have 
been dancers.-* The object clasped to the breast by the bandy-legged figures 
EE. LXXV, 2 ^ LXX\ I, 6, may be a drum that was hung round the neck 
It is uncertain whether No. 11 in PI. LXXVI, obviously the figure of a woman* 
IS represented as dancing or not. The arrangement of the hair recalls that of 
the bronze dancing girl already illustrated,'* but otherwise there are no points 
of resemblance between the figures. In No. 11, the legs do not appear to be 
deformed ; they are, indeed, well covered with adipose tissue. 

The bronze figure in PI. LXXIII, 9-13, is much less crude in workmanship, 
and It shows that conventional postures which were probably of religious sicmi 
ficance were already being adopted. In India to-day, certain attitudes in dandna 
are quasi-rehgious in character. ® 


Homed Heads. 

With the horned deity, of which figurines are seen in Pis. LXXII 7 • LXXVI 
5, we were already acquainted from a number of pottery masks,® others have 


1 Zorelia ; dated approximately to 2,500 B. C. ; Liv. Ann. Arch, and Anthrop. vol I pi LI 

figs/3T5.n!‘tr»ppT*7'xxxnV pp- 

»■ ***■ P‘- » d..ed to the 

pit. 1“*’’'"' " Dofo™>oil PersoMt," Bull. Soc. .i„h. .Jfer., No, 13, pp. 3 . 1 ,, 


5 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCIV, 6-8 
® Ibid, pi. XCV, figs. 1,2. 
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since been found in the lower levels (PL LXXVI, 1-4). From Xo. 7 in PL LXXII 
there can be little doubt that these horns were smooth and round, and curved 
upwards and inwards ; but whether they were intended to be those of the short- 
horned or of the Brahmani bull, both of which appear on the seals, we cannot 
say with certainty. As they seem not to have been very long when complete, 
they more probably represent those of the short-horned bull.^ The curly horns 
of the mask in PL LXXVI, 2, are, however, ciuite a different type and may be 
those of a goat. 

That figure 5 in PL LXXVI is that of a woman is shown by the prominent 
breasts, but it is doubtfid whether the erections on the top of the head are horns 
or not. If they are, this figure is the first that we have found in the round of a 
horned female. There are two pairs of “ horns ”, of which the hinder pair 
have lost their tips, and a fracture at the back of the head suggests that there 
was once a fan-shaped projection like that usually worn bj^ the female figurines. 
The front right-hand horn is remarkablj" bird-like in form, and so is the other 
despite a part of it being missing. Possibly this figurine was intended to have 
four birds upon the head, which A^ould most likely have been doves — a not in- 
appropriate emblem to be worn by a figure that probably represented a Mother- 
goddess. This head-dress appears to have been an afterthought on the part of 
the modeller, for it is very roughly made and not nearly so well finished as the 
rest of the figure. 

Masks. 

The three horned masks (PL LXXIV, 21, 22, 25) which come from the upper 
levels have their counterpart in one (PL LXXVI, 1) found at the level 13 ‘4 ft. 
below datum. But the masks found at still lower levels, such as Xos. 2, 
3, 4 in PL LXXVI, are decidedly different in their technique. The early examples 
have very oblique Mongolian eyes which were very carefully touched \ip. They 
are undoubtedly superior in their workmanship and can readily be distinguished 
from the masks of later date in the setting of the eyes and other particulars. 
These masks will therefore prove invaluable in dating other sites in which they 
may be found. 

Whether from the early or later levels, these masks were all made in a mould ; 
they are hollow at the back with holes at the edges for tying them on — but to 
what it is difficult to say. They may have served to ornament some wooden 
structure, as did the metal heads on a chariot found at LT. Or perhaps they were 
fastened to the doors or walls of a house to avert ill-luck, like the bucrania used 
for that purpose in various parts of the world.- They may even have been used 
to ornament robes worn on special occasions. In any case, the back was not 
intended to be seen and no care was taken in the finishing of it, except for the edge 
which is always sufficiently plane to enable the mask to lie snugly against a smooth 
surface. 

I have already compared these horned masks with metal masks found at 
Kish, Ur and Susa. But horned figurines of clay are known as far west as Serbia, 

^ We do not yet know whether there was any distinction made between the attributes of these 
two tj'pes of bulls. The short-horned type is, however, always depicted in a fighting attitude, where- 
as the Brahmani bull looks rather a placid animal. Both appear to have been garlanded on occasion. 

^ I am myself inchned to the view that they served as household anndets. Frankfort reports 
similar heads in stone from Khafaje, a pre-Sargonid site near Tell Asmar : Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch., 
1932, p. 10. 
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with both animal and human headsd They also occur in Crete and Egypt. When 
both the head and the horns are those of a hull, these figurines have been thought 
to represent masked worshippers, but of this I am rather doubtful. Certain dis- 
tinctions have been drawn between “ buU-men ” and “ men-bulls ”. The figur- 
ine in PI. LXXII, 7, is certainly of the latter type, and 1 regard it as representing 
a deity whose emblem was the bull, and who may have had the same attributes 
as the horned figures of Kish and Ur. Even at the present day horns are worn in 
some parts of the world in ritual dances and other ceremonies ; but until we have 
evidence that they were actually so used by the Indus Valley people and the 
Sumerians it would be weU, 1 think, to regard these horned figurines and masks 
solely as representing deities. 

Doable Head. 

The double Janus-like head (PI. LXXVI, 8), from a low level 22-1 ft. below 
datum, is quite new to us. It consists of two heads, back to back, with a pro- 
jection between which may represent either hair or the well-known fan-shaped 
head-dress. The faces are exactly alike and seem to have been made in the same 
mould. Their resemblance in features and general technique to the masks. 
Nos. 2-4 in the same plate, suggests that this doublefaced head represents the 
same race. I do not know of anythmg of early date anywhere else quite like this 
two-faced head. It recalls the figure on a seal-impression from Kirkuk of the 
god Marduk with two animal heads.’ More like it, is a bearded double-headed 
figure of stone illustrated by Meissner and dated to the time of Gudea.® We 
cannot, of course, state that the figure from Mohenjo-daro is a representation of 
Marduk — nor even of a god with similar attributes ; but it should be remembered 
that Marduk was a Sumerian god of very early times and that his emblem, the 
shovel, frequently appears on the pottery of Susa I. ^ ' An exactly similar sign to 
Marduk’s symbol also appears on the seals of Mohenjo-daro, as in Pis. LXXXIII, 
15, 26 ; LXXXIV, 75 ; LXXXV, 123. In ancient Egypt, the god Amun is some- 
times represented on hypocephafi with two human heads, of which one is turned 
to the right and the other to the left. The.se amulets, however, are of verv late 
date. ® 

Owing to the likeness of the faces to each other, we cannot sui)pose that it 
was intended to represent two different aspects of a god or goddess ; ' nor for 
the same reason is a fusion between male and female deities suggested. This 
broken figure is, however, reminiscent of the multi-faced images of some present- 
day Indian deities. That this double head once had a body is evident from the 
fractiire at the base of the neck. 


1 Article on Vinda by Professor Vassits. Illust. Lem. Xezvs, Nov. Ist, 1930, p. 752 
- Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 326, fig. 18. 

3 Babylonien und Assyrien, II, Abb. 15. 


4 I am indebted to Mr. C. J Gadd for the above two references. He has also drawn my atten- 

tion to an article on the Janus-taced god in Arckiv. fiir Orientforsekung, vol. V 185 which 1 have 
not yet seen. ’ ’ 

5 Frankfort, Archaeology and the. Bnmerian Problem, Oriental Inst., Univ. of Chicago, p. 21. 

® For an illustration, see Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 300, p. 298 fig 72 

’ It is difficult to say whether these are male or female heads. The head-dress provides no 
indication as it ii as worn by male and female figures alike. See seal No 420 * 
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Nursing Mothers. 

The iiTirsing mothers in Pis. LXXV, 7, 12 ; LXXVI, 13, all hold the baby 
to the left breast ; the right breast is used in PI. LXXII, 2. In Nos. 7 and 12 
in PI. LXXV, the left hand is held to the month as if counseUing silence, though 
there is probably some other meaning to this gesture as a feeding babe would 
hardly be asleep. Some of the infants are barely recognisable as such. No. 12 
being represented by a mere lump of clay. The position of the child in No. 7 
astride the mother’s hip is the usual mode of carrying a child in the East at the 
present day. These figures are more common in the lower than in the upper 
levels. In all probability they were votive figures ]}laced in shrines either to 
obtain offspring or as thank-offerings for children. They are of two types, 
namely, those of ordinary shape, as No. 13 in PI. LXXVI, and those with hollow, 
squat and swollen bodies which may represent pregnancy, as Nos. 7 and 12 in 
PI. LXXV. This latter type of figurine, whether carrying an infant or not, is 
almost as frequently found as the former.^ 

Crawling Child, 

The little image of a crawhng child (PI. LXXVIII, 10) from one of the 
upper levels has its exact counterpart in No. 25 in PI. LXXVI, which was found 
at the level 17-3 ft. below datum. In both cases the child is a boy. These 
figures also are too well made to have been modelled by children and may have 
been votive offerings. That boys as well as girls were adorned with jewellery 
in the early stages of their life is indicated by the ornaments that both these little 
figures wear. 

Figore on Stand. 

The figurine No. 10 in PI. LXXVI stands on a httle phnth, which is a 
very unusual feature in human figurines though sometimes found in the models 
of animals (PI. LXXIX, 31). No. 2 in PI. LXXII has traces of a pedestal be- 
hind it, by which it was once supported. As the legs of the human figurines 
very rarely allow of their standing upright without siqjport and there was no 
arrangement by which the feet could be fastened to a stand, it is probable that 
they were placed against the wall of the room or shrine. This would explain 
why the figures are only roughly finished and why the jewellery and ornaments, 
and sometimes even the kilts, were rarely carried round to the back. 

The smaUness of the waist in No. 5, PI. LXXV, is exceptional. Though the 
waist is accentuated in most of the figures, it is not represented as unduly small, 
nor, as a rule, is the width of the hips exaggerated. This figurine is, however, 
better modelled than most and it may have been made for a wealthy client. If 
this were so, it is perhaps permissible to infer that the better-class women of 
Mohenjo-daro regarded a small waist as a mark of beauty, though there is no 
evidence that they constricted them in any way. 

Cramesmeo. 

The three httle figures, 12, 15, 16 in PI. LXXXI seem to be gamesmen, ap- 
propriately made in human form. Possibly No. 7 in PI. LXXVI was used for 
the same purpose, for it stands well and is, moreover, unlike any of the other 
figurines in appearance. 

1 Jewellery is very .seldom worn by figures of this type. 
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Faience Figures. 

Xos. 20 and 23 in PI. LXXVI are both made of a fine, soft porous paste, in 
the one case white and the other cream in colour, which was doubtless intended 
to be glazed. No. 20 is exceptionally well modelled with pendant breasts quite 
urdike those of the clay figurines. As is usual, the male figure, No. 23, is quite 
nude ; although it is unfinished, it was obviovisly never intended to be clothed. 
A small hole, where the right arm of this figure should be. shows that sometimes 
the limbs of these faience figures were pegged to the body owing to the softness 
of the material of which they were modelled. Though human figurines made in 
faience are rarely found, model animals are more numerous. Indeed, female 
figurines in faience are exceedingly rai-e, and No. 20, imperfect as it is, is a valu- 
able piece. 

Dating. 

I find it impossible as yet to distinguish with any degree of certainty bet- 
ween the figurines from the upper and lower levels respectively ; though, as 
I have already pointed out, the Mongolian type of head (PI. LXXVI, 2-4, 8, 9) 
is distinctive of the lower levels and the figures with panniers are inclined to 
be late rather than early in date. We must, in fact, await further deep digging 
and the collection of more specimens before we can make any definite pronounce- 
ment in this matter. Though figurines are certainly more often found in the 
upper than in the lower levels, in view of the destruction that has taken place in 
the lower strata in the search for bricks it may well be that large numbers of 
figurines were removed or smashed. 

HU3IAN FIOUBIXES. 

Upper Levels. 

Plate LXXII. — No. 1 (DK 3406). Pottery; no slip. 2-2 ins. high. The 
prominent nose was made by pinching up the front of the pellet -like head so 
as to form a shght hollow on each side, in Avhich the eyes made of circular flat 
pellets were placed. The mouth is a mere cut. The back of the head was also 
pinched out to simulate a thick rope of hair, which passes round to the right 
side of the head so that the end can just be seen in the illustration. The breasts 
are represented by pellets of clay. The arms and the rest of the body below the 
waist are missing. Locus ; Bl. 4, rm. 10. Level : — 8 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 6603). Pottery, with a red slip. 2-88 ins. high. This roughly 
modelled figure represents a very matronly woman nursing an infant at her right 
breast. The figure of the infant has, however, almost entirely gone and only 
a portion of the legs remains. The mother had originally two footless pointed 
legs like the one seen in the photograph, but as they could not possibly support 
her properly, a pedestal was placed behind them, with the help of which despite 
its being broken the figure still stands upright. This is the first figurine that 
has been found with such a support. , The head is very roughly modelled, a mere 
pinch sufficing to form the nose ; and the usual round pellets serve as eyes’ though 
an indentation in the centre of each to represent the pupil is a very unusual’ feature 
Possibly this was a votive figure intended to be placed in a shrine, either for the 
purpose of obtaining offspring or in thanks for the arrival of one I.ocns • Bl Q 
ho. VII, rm. 17. Level: -10*5 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 12017). Pottery, once with a red slip. 1-92 ins. high This 
very roughly fashioned figure is of interest because the left leg, part of which 
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is unfortunately missing, was raised to suggest either walking or, more probably, 
dancing. The head is flat and the eyes are represented by two slightly elongated 
discs. There is no nose to speak of, and no attempt at a mouth. The arms 
are merely added strips of clay, and the figure is not carrying something under 
the arm as appears at first sight. Locus : Bl. 9. ho. X, rm. 81. Level : — 6-7 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 3602). Pottery, with a red wash, most of which has now dis- 
appeared. 3-05 ins. high. The eyes are oval pellets set fairly straight. The 
mouth was formed by inserting a strip of clay into a wide cut and then incising a 
line on this strip. A close-fitting collar is worn, made of two bands of material 
from which hang three round pendants. Another pendant hangs from a double 
necklace below the collar. The head-dress is of the elaborate nature that is 
always associated with this tyjoe of figurine, namely, a high, fan-like erection 
on the back of the head secured by a number of cords or bands of material. This 
figurine, however, seems never to have had the usual pannier-like ornaments 
(Cf. PI. LXXIII, 4, 6), and the curious cones which are frequently seen issuing 
from the coif in front of the ears were, unfortunately, broken off. Locus : Bl. 
1 (Palace), court III. Level; — 7-2 ft. 

Nos. 5 and 6 (DK 5406). Pottery, with traces of red slip. 4-3 ins. high. 
This is a figure of unusual size and finish, and the absence of the head and limbs 
is much to be lamented. It wears the abbreviated skirt or loin-cloth that is 
the invariable garb of this type of figurine, but shows certain new details of great 
interest. From these two illustrations it is evident that the short skirt is 
ornamented along the top with a row of bosses, but of what material these would 
actually have been made we do not know. Similar knobs or bosses have been 
seen before entirely to cover a skirt, so that I compared the garment with the 
kaunakes worn in early Sumer ; but these knobs may have been made of metal. 

Below the row of bosses on this particular skirt there is a belt composed 
of five cords or strips of material fastened in front by a very obvious bow. This 
girdle may possibly represent strings of beads, as traces of what appear to be 
dividers are seen in several places on it, though the strips of clay which repre- 
sented them probabl}^ became detached at the mutilation of the figure. We 
have evidence that such bead girdles were actually worn in the very fine example 
found prior to the season 1926-27 and illustrated in the book on the excavations of 
that and former seasons.^ 

This matronly figure was evidently carefully made and well ornamented. 
It is clear from fig. 6 that the breasts which are missing were of large size. Locus : 
Loop Lane, between Bis. 12 and 12A. Level : —11-3 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 5565). Pottery, once coated with a red slip. 3-33 ins. high. 
The eyes are as usual flat, elongated pellets, the mouth an incised strip of clay 
set in a deep cut. A short necklet, from which four ornaments hang in front, 
appears to represent two strings of beads. The long scarf round the neck, with 
its two ends apparently fastened by a brooch, hangs so loosely that it must re- 
present some Mnd of woven material. This figurine, obviously that of a male, 
wears the horns of a bull. There are no ears and though the figure was evidently 
carefully made there is a general absence of detail. Locus : Long Lane, bet. 
Bis. 10 (III) and 12. Level : - 1 1 • 2 ft. 

Nos. 8, 9 and 10 (DK 3509). Pottery, coated liberally with a red wash. 
5-8 ins. high. This male figure is complete, except for the feet and a small portion 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Imlus Civilization, pi. CLI (B). 
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of the beard. It is very carefully modelled, save the hands which are merely 
flattened extremities. The oval eyes were set with a slight slant upwards to- 
wards the bridge of the nose. The mouth is indicated in the usual way and a 
very prominent, broad, projecting beard is a distinguishing feature. The hair 
is represented as a broad flat mass drawn from the forehead in a looji with the 
end secured by a fillet, which w'hen the figure was complete passed across the 
forehead. Part of the genital organs is missing. The figurine is covered in many 
places with black patch^y deposits which are, however, of too coarse a nature to 
have been another slip apphed over the red wash.’ Possibly the figure was 
anointed on ceremonial occasions with butter which has carbonized. If this be 
the image of a deity, as seems probable, there may be some significance in the 
upturned head, for the same posture occurs on a similar figure from Mohenjo- 
daro.- It can hardly, I think, be an accidental pose since we have two examples, 
both carefully modelled. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. Ill, rm. 30. Level : — 4 • 9 ft. 

Plate LXXIII. — ^No. 1 (DK 5560). Pottery, with traces of red shp. 3 • 3 ins. 
high. Slightly oval eye-pellets and the mouth merely a rough indentation. 
Three pendants hang from the short necklet. Head smooth behind, with no 
attempt to represent the hair. 

This male figure® had remarkably short, bandy legs, but whether this was 
intentional or not it is difficult to say ; though the ends of both legs are broken 
off, it is clear that very little is missing from the longer one. Locus : Bl. 12, 
ho. V, rm. 95. Level : —11 *7 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 10874). Pottery, with no signs of shp. 3-44 ins. high. Ap- 
parently hollow. Though one of the elongated eye-pellets is missing, the other 
is set horizontally. No indication of a mouth. As is usual in this type of 
figure, a fan-shaped head-dress is worn. 

This is one of the figures with swollen body which are now so well known, 
though it is still uncertain whether the swollen condition betokens pregnancy or 
steatopygy, for these figures are always very roughly made. They may even 
have been the work of inexperienced modellers, for they were possibly made at 
home as votive objects with the idea of promoting fertility. Locus*: Bl. 8A, 
rm. 44. Level: —4-8 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 5063). Pottery, with a light red wash. 3-1 ins. high. Fan- 
shaped portion of head-dress badly damaged, but the well-preserved panniers 
have soot-like marks inside. A medallion above the forehead holds the bands 
supporting the panniers in place and apparently there was once another me- 
dallion attached in front of the pannier above the left ear. Traces of white plaster 
stiU remain in the interstices of the ornamentation. The oval eye-peUets are 
horizontally set and the mouth carefully shaped. There are the usual tight neck- 
laces, but nothing remains below them. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. Ill, rm 64 Level • 
-9-7 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 3574). Pottery, with traces of a dark red slip or wash. 3-1 ins. 
high. On the head of this female figurine there are patches of a white concretioii 
which looks like the remains of a stucco covering. If it were thus originally 
plastered, it would be like No. 3 above. This white coating now only remain'^s 

1 111 a similar manner to the dark-coloured slip that sometimes overlies a red slip on a certain 
type of pottery (see PI. LV. 26-8). ^ 

* Mohenjo-daro ami fhf' Indus Civilization, pi. XCTV, 4. 

3 The sexual organs are now missing. 
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around the face, and the stucco may have been quite local. The eyes are very 
elongated and horizontally set, the "nose very prominently pinched up. The 
mouth is indicated in the usual way by indenting a strip of clay to form the lips. 
The fan-shaped portion of the head-dress is more than usually upstanding, and 
the pannier-hke objects on each side of the head are partly hidden from the 
front view by various supporting bands which were ornamented by pellets of 
clay, intended perhaps to represent medallions. The ends of two of these strips 
are brought so far forward on each side of the face as partially to obscure the 
features. The interiors of both panniers are stained black, a point which I have 
already discussed. This is a somewhat roughly made figurine, though evidently 
the work of experienced hands. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. II, rm. 89. Level : — 7 • 3 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 3400). Bronze. 1 • 15 ins. long. A beautifully modelled foot 
which may have belonged to a statue similar to the one seen in Nos. 9-11. The 
curiously shaped anklet is a pattern that I have myself seen in the Simla hills, 
and is made of silver.^ The ankle is if an3dihing a little too slender for the size 
of the foot, but this may have been a convention, for the limbs of both the bronze 
statues found at Mohenjo-daro are remarkably thin and attenuated. Locus ; 
Bl. 9, ho. 11, rm. 8. Level: —4-3 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 4365). Pottery, with traces of red wash, which on the back of 
the figure was not continuous but applied in streaks. 4-4 ins. high. The oval 
eyes slant slightly upwards towards the bridge of the nose. Mouth and nose 
made in the usual way. The fan-shaped head-dress is worn, but the panniers 
on either side, supported by two bands round the forehead, are very rudimen- 
tary. In the centre of the forehead there is a cone-shaped ornament upon the 
supporting bands which recalls the hollow objects of gold, silver, copper and 
faience that have been found from time to time at Mohenjo-daro. A circular 
ring of clay on each cheek of the figure probably represents an earring brought 
well to the front. This figure never had a necklace, a very unusual omission. 
The usual abbreviated skirt is worn. Locus : First Street (4). Level : — 5-2 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 3887). Pottery, with a red slip. 2-48 ins. high. There are 
traces of stucco on the double necklet with four pendants, and also olive-green 
paint. This badly mutilated figure is roughly made and it has lost nearly all 
its ornaments. A high head-dress with panniers appears to have been worn : 
and earrings, of which one alone remains, show beneath the coif. Locus : First 
Street (10). Level: — 9-5 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 8042). Pottery, with a dark red slip. 3-65 ins. high. Oval 
eye-pellets and the mouth a mere dent. No attempt to represent either hair 
or head-dress. Genital organs well defined, and show no trace of circumcision. 
Navel marked by an unnecessarily deep hole. Roughly made, though great 
care was taken over certain details. Though the right arm is complete, no at- 
tempt was made to represent a hand, and with very little missing it is clear that 
both the feet were similarly undefined. The curious attitude of this figure can- 
not be considered accidental since the posture of the legs is the same as in No. 1. 
Conceivably this figure is represented as performing some kmd of dance, a 
suggestion to which the outstretched arms lend support. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, 
rm. 70. Level: — 11 ’4 ft. 

1 Anklets of practically the same shape are worn b\' most of the figures in a fresco at Knossos 
dated to the M. M. Ill (a) Period ; Evans, Palace of Minos, II. pp. 723, 72(5, figs. 4.50. 454. Though 
of later date than this example from Mohenjo-daro, the Cretan anklet ina\- prove to have come down 
from earlier days. 
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Nos. 9-11 (DK 12728). Bronze. 5-2 ins. high. An exceptionally well- 
modelled figure of a dancing girl which, unfortunately, has suffered badly from 
corrosion. In No. 9 the figure is seen just as it was recovered from the soil and 
before being cleaned by Dr. Hamid. This interesting figurine is similar in type 
to one found during the season 1926-27 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and 
though the posture is not exactly the same^ the many points of similarity make 
it seem likely that both figures were made by the same maker. 


The figure now pubhshed stands with the feet close together and the left 
arm, which is heavily loaded with bracelets, has the hand on the hip. The right 
arm is brought in front of the body with the hand curved slightly upwards as if 
to hold something. The hair appears to have been tied at the back of the head 
with a part hanging down, but the details are obscured by corrosion. There 
is a very distinct bow, how'ever, at the nape of the neck. There are no indica- 
tions of anklets being worn. A tang below the feet served to affix this little 
figure to a stand. 


From its general likeness to the other bronze figure found, this later one 
almost certainly represents a dancing girl, nude save for a few ornaments and 
in one of the conventional postures of her art.^ She stands with head erect, 
and I have no doubt that were her features well preserved she would wear the 
same disdainful expression that is so marked in the already published statuette. 
These figures can hardly have represented goddesses, though it must be remem- 
bered that through the ages the dance has always been closely associated with 
rehgion. They were, more probably, made for purely aesthetic reasons and kept 
and prized as ornaments. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 81. Level: - 8-6 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 12898). Pottery, coloured with light yellow ochre 3-35 ins. 
high. The figure of a woman with round pellets for eyes, a pinched-out nose' 
and no mouth. The left arm is held close to the body ; the right arm is missing’ 
Though the feet are unbroken, they are merely indicated. This figurine was 
obviously made by a child who experimented with a knife in several places prin 
cipally on the arm, perhaps with the idea of putting in such items as brackets. 
Locus: Bl. 9A, ho. VIII, rm. 44. Level: —11-4 ft. 


No. 13 (DK 12901). Pottery, coated with a red slip. 3- 15 ins hiwfi This 
too, is a very roughly made figurine, also with round instead of the itsual oval 
eyes. The left hand rests on the hip, but all but a small portion of the right 
arm as inissmg. A thin flat object thrown over the shoulder may be a piece of 
cloth, whose ends hang down equally behind and in front. Whether this figure 
IS male or fem^e, it is impossible to say owing to the crudity of the workman- 
ship. Locus: Bl. 9A, ho. VIII, rm. 45. Level: -11 ft. 

Plate LXXIV.—m. 14 (DK 12140). Pottery, with traces of cream slip. 
2 ms. high. A very roughly made seated figure. Though the arms are now 
partly missing, they formerly clasped the knees. The round pellets for the eves 
are unequal m size, and the mouth a mere cut. Locus : Bl 13, north of rm 
7. Level: —10 ft. ’ 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCIV, 6-8. 

* There are definite names given to the various postures adopted bv the 
at the present day, each of which has a meaning to the initiated 


dancing girl 


in India 
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No. 15 (DK 8307). Pottery, with a red slip. 2*62 ins. high. The large 
earrings worn by this figurine of a woman are represented by circular strips of 
clay.^ The point of the conical cap which is very like the well-known Phrygian 
head-gear falls over to the front. This cap was secured to the head by a fillet, 
or perhaps the band may represent the lower edge of the cap itself. The lack 
of slip on this part of the figure suggests that it was intended to represent a cap 
made of a white material. A similar head-covering is worn by several male 
figurines found in previous seasons,- but this is the first to be seen on a female 
figurine, unless that worn by the woman lying on a bed found some years ago 
is the same.® Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 39. Level : — 9 ft. 

No. 16 (DK 12006). Pottery; cream slip. 2*2 ins. high. A carefully 
made figure with round flat pellet eyes and breasts. A knife-cut for the mouth. 
Locus : Bl. 29, ho. I, rm. 14. Level : — 8-9 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 10701). Pottery ; no slip. 1-82 ins. high. The badly modelled 
figure of a man with outstretched arms, the right hand holding an indefinite 
object. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. XTI, rm. 90. Level: —4*4 ft. 

No. 21 (DK 12106). Pottery; no slip. 2-1 ins. high. Hollow mask of a 
human head surmounted by a pair of horns, now badly broken. Evidently 
made in a mould as the back is very roughly finished. Two holes at the edge 
of this mask just below the horns perhaps served to fasten or sew it to some- 
thing. The almond-shaped eyes have just a suggestion of a Mongolian slant. 
The mouth is small and the underlip inehned to be thick. This mask is not well 
finished, nor was the face retouched after leaving the mould. Locus : Central 
St., south of Bl. 15, rm. 3. Level : — 9-8 ft. 

No. 22 (DK 8290). Pottery; no slip. 2-7 ins. high, including horns. A 
mask with hollow back, made in a mould and roughly finished behind. The 
horns seem to be those of a bison, and ears are roughly indicated below them 
by the addition of strips of clay. Two holes for attachment, as in No. 21. Locus : 
Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 18. Level : - 13-4 ft. 

Nos. 23 and 24 (DK 12041). Pottery, with traces of red slip. 4-15 ins. high. 
A roughly modelled, seated male figure, with the left foot under the body and 
the right knee raised as in certain of the stone statues found previously to 1927.^ 
There is no clothing save a narrow, loosely tied scarf round the neck. The eyes 
are narrow strips of clay, slanting the opposite way from the Mongolian slope. 
There is a narrow fillet round the head, and a fracture at the back shows that 
the hair was perhaps originally carried forward across the top of the head, as 
in the figure (Nos. 8-10 in PI. LXXII). A long, flat beard has the end curled 
inwards.® The ears are roughly represented by added pellets of clay with a 
deep pit for the ear-hole and the nostrils are shown by similar deep holes. The 
right hand is missing, but it clearly once rested on the knee. The left hand is 
very indeflnite ; it apparently rests on the hip. As is usual in the male figures 
the sexual organs are left uncovered, in contradistinction to the female figurines 

^ Whether these are exaggerated, as seems possible, we do not know. Xo earrings of such 
large proportions have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCIV, 4, 11. 

^ Op. cit., pi. CLIII, 25. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. C, 1-6. 

» It is possible that the projecting beard of this figure is copied from that of a goat. This animal, 
as we know, was sacred at Mohenjo-daro (see seal No. 430 in PI. XCIV) and may have been intimately 
associated with a deity. 

37 A 
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which always wear a broad girdle though they are otherwise nude. Some at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the fingers and toes by means of rough scratches, 
a very rare feature in the clay figurines of Mohenjo-daro. 

It is difficult to say whether this figure is to be regarded as a representa- 
tion of a deity or of an ordinary inhabitant of Mohenjo-daro. I am inclined 
to think the former, as all the very few male figures that we have found are nude 
and wear very much the same kind of beard and long hair carried forward in 
the same curious way. It can hardly be supposed that the males of Mohenjo- 
daro were in the habit of going about unclothed ; but nudity is connected with 
sanctity in many parts of India at the present day and it is conceivable that 
this figure is that of a saddhu or priest who was possessed on occasion with cer- 
tain of the powers of a deity, but was not actually regarded as one. Roughly 
modelled though this figure is, it is certainly not the handiwork of a child, and 
the attitude and expression suggest that no ordinary human is represented by it. 
Locus: Bl. 18, rm. 31. Level: —8-7 ft. 

Nos. 26, 26 (DK 13013). Pottery, with traces of a chocolate-coloured shp. 
2-98 ins. high. A very fine hollow mask with horns. Made in a mould, with a 
roughly finished, hollow back. Unfortunately, both the horns are broken, but 
their bases have a decided cant to the front which suggests that they are those 
of a bull rather than the bison as in No. 22. Two ears, presumably those of 
a bull, have broken off just below the horns. There are holes on either side for 
tying or fastening this mask on to something. The face was left untouched 
after being moulded except for making two holes to represent the nostrils. The 
beard is short, and its end projects slightly outwards in Egyptian fashion, unlike 
the beard of No. 24. 

There can be no doubt that this represents the head of a deity, and of one 
whose attributes seem to have been beneficent, if we may judge from the expres- 
sion of the face. In fact, in none of the figures of clay or stone hitherto unearthed 
is such dignity and repose expressed as in this mask. One could wish that the 
model from which the mould was made might one day be found, for a certain 
amount of detail has necessarily been lost in its reproduction. Locus : First 
St., east of Bl. 25, rm. 13. Level: — 9-7 ft. 

Plate LXXXII. — No. 4 (SD 2743). Black steatite. Height 1 • 1 ins. A 
fragment of what must have been a well cut figure of a woman. Only the back 
of the head remains, but it w'as realistically carved to represent flowing hair. 
If the hair was dressed with cocoanut oil at Mohenjo-daro, as is the general custom 
for both sexes in India at the present day, it would have presented exactly the 
appearance of this fragment. Locus: SD Area, Bl. 8, rm. 1. Level : + 4-9 ft. 

No. 7 (SD 3008). White steatite. Height 0-58 ins. Three views are 
given of this little figure of a deity, as it is of especial interest. Curled horns 
which probably represent those of a ram are worn on either side of the head 
and long hair down the back or a head-dress of some kind.^ I am inclined to 
the latter view, as the horizontal markings on this appendage would hardly appear 
in the representation of flowing hair. The Mongolian features of this deitv shLld 
be noted (cf. the figures in PL LXXVI, 2-4, 8, 9). Its very smaU size suggests 


1 Tliev may, however, be the horns of a 
assoeiated with the Huiires of deitie--. 


yoat. an animal that, as mentioned above, is frequently 
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that this figure was carried as an amulet, though it is not perforated for suspen- 
sion from a necklace. It could, however, have been sewn to some article of cloth- 
ing. Locus : SD Area, Divinity St., between Bl. 1 and the Stupa mound. Level : 
+ 1 ■ 7 ft. 

Loiver Levels. 

Plate LXXV . — No. 1 (DK 6182). Pottery, with a red slip. 4-93 ins. high. 
The typical Mother-goddess, but more carefully made than usual. Breaks on 
each side of the head show where panniers were once attached. Only the front 
of the figure is ruddled ; the back and head-dress were left plain except where 
the colour has trickled down. A small hole marks the navel which is not often 
seen in these figures. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), ho. V, rm. 48. Level : —13-4 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 8657). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 2-5 ins. high. This 
figure, which is perhaps that of a woman, holds to its breast a round object which 
may be a drum. There is the usual fan-shaped head-dress and a fillet is worn 
round the forehead. The remaining leg is short and appears to be deformed. A 
slight, but, unfortunately, broken projection behind the neck suggests that the 
hair was worn in a knot behind the head. Locus ; Bl. 7, ho. VIIT, rm. 28. Level : 
-18-7 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 8688). Pottery ; no slip. 4*2 ins. high. The now^ legless figure 
of a woman holding a child to her left breast. She wears a short skirt and a very 
high, tight collar,^ of which the original was perhaps made of metal rings secured 
at intervals by means of long vertical spacers. Part of the fan-shaped head-dress 
is missing, but it was evidently decorated with strips of material and medallions. 
First St. (7). Level: —22-7 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 8542). Pottery ; no slip. 4-9 ins. high. Roughly modelled 
figure of a woman, whose breasts and most of whose ornaments are missing. The 
conspicuous, ornamented head-dress is unbroken. The legs are indicated by 
mere lumps of clay and the arms, part of one of w'hich is still attaclied to the left 
shoulder, are rudimentary. First St. (5). Level : — 22-2 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 7841). Pottery, with a polished red slip. 4-1 ins. high. The 
very narrow waist and long, substantial arms hanging down at the sides are the 
outstanding features of this headless figure. On each arm are represented a 
bracelet and an armlet of coiled metal ware. The usual short loin-cloth is secured 
at the top by what appears to represent a five-stringed girdle, perhaps like the one 
found at Mohenjo-daro some time ago." The navel is represented by a flat pellet 
of clay with a small hole pierced in the centre. The breasts are unusually promi- 
nent, and the ornaments very carefully fashioned. The narrow waist, Inroad 
hips, prominent breasts and the girdle of strings of beads are all features that 
appear in. Hindu sculptures of far more recent times.* Locus : Bl. lA, rm. 59. 
Level : — 20 • 3 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 7029). Pottery, with a red slip. 4-45 ins. high. In front of 
the usual fan-shaped head-dress a cone is worn and also a fillet round the fore- 
head. That earrings were wmrn is evident from the marks where they have broken 
off. Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 7. Level : — L5-9 ft. 

1 Superficially like the metal wire collars of the Shans of Burma. 

‘^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. C'LI, b. 

* C/. figure of queen at Karli (late Ist. cent. It. (,'.) : Enri/vlo. Brit., 14th Edit., Vol. 12, pi. II, 
facing p. 211. 
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No. 7 (DK 8432). Pottery ; no slip. 3-91 ins. high. With one arm a baby 
is held to the left breast ; the other hand is lifted to the mouth or nose, as though 
the woman were calling to some one or making an invocation. One leg is missing. 
Possibly this apparently pregnant figure was a votive offering for a shrine. Locus : 
Bl. 12, ho. I, rm. 1. Level : —15*5 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 8051). Pottery ; no slip. 2 • 9 ins. high. The single necklace is un- 
fortunately broken. A cone worn on the top of the head just in front of the head- 
dress is exactly like that commonly worn by the women of the Piinjab at the pre- 
sent day. Actual specimens of these cones have been found at Mohenjo-daro, in 
gold, silver and copper, which were evidently kept in place by passing a strand 
of hair through a ring that was soldered inside at the point. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, 
rm. 51. Level: —12 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 8750). Pottery ; no slip. 2-9 ins. high. Figure of a woman 
wearing a tight collar, possibly of metal rings, and clothed in a heavy mantle hang- 
ing from the neck at the back but cut squarely away in front to the level of the 
breasts. Below the edge of this cloak the border of what was probably the usual 
short skirt is seen. This is the first figurine that we have found clothed in this 
way, and it is therefore of importance as illustrating a type of garment that was 
sometimes worn. Locus : First St. (1). Level : — 23-5 ft. 


No. 10 (DK 5797). Pottery, with a red slip. 3-35 ins. high. From its 
lightness this figure is probably hollow. What may have been a fan-shaped head- 
dress is broken off, but there seems to have been a flat wing on either side of it, 
parts of which remain and are much ornamented. On the arms, one of which is 
unbroken, there are bangles and armlets, and an anklet is seen on the remaining 
leg. The ornaments worn round the neck may be bands of material studded with 
sewn-on ornaments. Though there were pendants hung upon them I do not think 
that it was intended to represent strings of beads, for the anklet is precisely similar. 
The nostrils are indicated by two small holes, a rare refinement in this class of 
figure. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 34. Level : — 14-4 ft. 


No. 11 (DK 8669). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 3-17 ins high A 
side view is given to show the pointed coiffure and the fillet round the head" The 
raised arms and general pose suggest that this figure is intended to be dancing 
The legs are, however, extremely short and it is possible that a dwarf is represented. 
If so, it is not unlikely that dwarfs were kept to provide amusement and that they 
were taught to danc^ as were the dwarfs and pigmies in the royal and other house- 
holds of the ancient Egyptians. Locus ; Bl. 12A, ho. I, rm. 17. Level : - 20- 5 ft. 


12 (DK 8208). Pottery ; no slip. 4-05 ms. high. Similar in all essen- 
tial respects to No 7 on the same plate. The breasts are, however, more pendant 
and the infant is hardly recognisable as such. This figurine like No 7 is bnllnw 
and very roughly made. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 31. Level ; -13-4 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 8734) Pottery, with a red slip. 2-38 ins. high. A dancing 
figure with short squat legs, wearing a scarf and a fillet round the head but other 
wise nude. The head-dress suggests that it is meant to represent a woman though 
no breasts are indicated. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 7 and 9 (VIII). Level : 
— 18 • 2 ft. 


No. l-i (DK 9737) Pottery ; no slip. 1-95 ins. high. Torso of a woman 
clasping a baby to her breast which is hidden by a number of necklaces that are 
arranged m double rows— possibly to represent double strings of beads— and 
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have their ends brought to the front. These necklaces though apparently conti- 
nued round the back of the figure are not so in reality. Roughly fashioned, es- 
pecially the figure of the infant. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 3. Level : — 29 • 9 ft. 

Nos. 15 and 16 (DK 8960). Pottery, coated with a red wash. 2-52 ins. 
high. This female figurine wears the usual panniers and fan-shaped head-dress, 
but surmounting all she carries a curious object not unlike a four-legged stool 
with the corners projecting slightly upwards. This is an entirely new form of 
head-gear and is of the utmost interest. Locus: Bl. 1 (Palace), court III, rm. 1, 
Level : — 20 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 9223). Pottery, with a red slip. 4-3 ins. high. Only the torso 
of this figure remains with five strings of beads, all represented with pendants 
hanging from them. To avoid concealing the breasts beneath all this jewellery, 
they have, very curiously, been placed so far to either side as to rest partly on the 
now missing arms. The usual short skirt is indicated, supported by a girdle tied 
in front in a bow, as in PI. LXXII, 6. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : —16-9 
ft. 

No. 18 (DK 6519). Pottery, with traces of a red wash. 1-92 ins. high. 
This is a side view of the head and shoulders of a female figure wearing tight neck- 
laces, apparently of double strings of beads, and very unusual ornaments on either 
side of the head. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 10 and 12. Level : —17-7 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 8191), Pottery ; no slip. 4-4 ins. high. Hollow pottery head 
and shoulders of a woman with very prominent breasts. The sides of the fan- 
shaped head-dress are swathed with twisted and ornamented bands of material. 
Below two necklaces fairly close round the throat there is a long thin scarf, like 
that in PL LXXVI, 17, which seems to be fastened to a girdle by a medallion just 
below the breasts. Some considerable care has been exercised on this figure, 
though the modelling in general is rough, and an impression is conveyed of a wealthy 
woman who was fond of good living. Though the figure is hollow, the walls are 
very thick, and it is not well baked. Locus : Bl, 7, ho, IV, rm. 49, Level : —15 
ft. 

No, 20 (DK 5910). Pottery, with a red slip and the remains of a stucco coat- 
ing around the eyes and mouth. The lower part of the body and legs are miss- 
ing. A very curious, stole-like vestment is represented, the two ends of which fall 
down in front. The larger strips below are presumably intended to represent the 
arms though, it should be noted, both the ends of the stole and the arms have simi- 
lar lines incised upon them. We have found nothing quite like this figure before. 
Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VIII, rm. 63. Level: — 15*8 ft. 

Nos. 21-3 (DK 3506). Pottery, with a thick red, partially polished slip. 
9- 15 ins. high. This is the best preserved figure of its kind that has been found 
at Mohenjo-daro, and its workmanship, though somewhat rough, is decidedly 
spirited. The upper edge of the simple short skirt is secured by three bands that 
are fastened in front by a medallion-like clasp. On a double necklace there are 
four pendants, and one upon a longer necklace hanging between the breasts. In 
the large panniers which are suspended on either side of the head by a double band 
of material ornamented on one side with an incised rosette, there are black marks 
which look like soot. The cone worn on the forehead and the broken ornament 
above it which cannot at present be identified served to fasten the supports of 
the panniers, producing in all a very complicated head-dress, especially as there 
are also the cone-like projections in front of the ears that are already familiar on 
other figures of the Mother-goddess. The hand and foot that remain are merely 
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flattened ends. The eyes, nose and mouth are represented in the usual way. 
Locus : Crooked Lane, bet. Bis. 3 and 5. Level : — 13-2 ft. 

Plate LXXVI. — No. 1 (DK 8290). Pottery ; no slip. 2-6 ins. high. A 
hollow, horned mask, made in a mould, with a hole on each side just below the 
ears. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 18. Level: —13-4 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 8863). Pottery; no slip. 2-1 ins. high. A hollow mask with 
holes at the sides for tying it on ; very similar to others found in the lower levels, 
but surmounted with spiral horns, possibly those of a goat, instead of the usual 
bovine ones. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 78. Level : —18-6 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 9208). Pottery ; no slip. 1 • 9 ins. high. The horns of this hollow 
mask curve to the front instead of upwards as is usual. The short beard represent- 
ed by very shallow incised lines is unique in this type of mask. Locus : Bl. 1, 
ho. VII, rm. 3. Level : —17-3 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 8857). Pottery; no slip. 1-78 ins. high. A hollow-, horned 
mask made in a mould. The eyes have a Mongolian slant, and both the eyebrows 
and mouth are very strongly defined. There are the usual holes on each side of 
the mask for tying or sewing it on. Locus : Fore Lane, between Bis. 1 (III) and 
7. Level 22-3 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 8584). Pottery, with a red slip. 3-4 ins. high. The bust of 
a woman as shown by the prominent breasts. The two pairs of horns (?), of 
which the hinder ones are broken, may from their somewhat bird-hke form have 
been intended to represent doves perched on the head of a female deity. A frac- 
ture at the back of the head suggests that there was once the fan-shaped erection 
with which w-e are familiar in the commoner figurines. Something is also missina 
from the right side of the face possibly an earring. This figurine is very roughly 
made and it lacks the usual jewellery indicated by strips and pellets of clay. In 
their place a necklace was represented in white paint. Locus : Bl 7 ho TV rm 
69. Level 23-1 ft. • - • v,im. 


No 6 (DK 7396). Pottery, with a red slip. 2-3 ins. high. A small figure 
with a fillet round the forehead and back of the head, clasping a round flat object 
to its breast with both hands. Legs outstretched and represented’ as bandv 
Locus : Bl. 2, ho. IV, rm. 22. Level : —17-7 ft. 


No. 7 (DK 9/03). Pottery, with a red slip. 1-4 ins. high. Seated figure 
of a woman wearing a high, tight necklace, a fillet round the forehead, and appa- 
rently long hanging earrings— unless these last are ornaments suspended from the 
fan-shaped head-dre.ss. The size of the head and neck is out of all proportion to 
the shapeless body. The base of the figure is slightly rounded, but it stands well 
nevertheless and may have been used in a board-game like No. 17 in the same 
plate. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 14. Level : — 30 ft. 


traces of red applied over a thick pinkish 
slip. 2-9- ms. high. Two poDery faces, apparently made in the same mould, 
were joined together back to back to make this Janus-like head, the material 
squeezed up betw-een them serving to represent a head-dress. This double head 
appears to have been attached to a single body, as the base of the joined neck^ 
shows a definitely smgle fracture. The slanting eyes seem to have been touched 
up with a graver This is perhaps a representation of a double-faced deity which 
IS new to us at Mohenjo-daro and leaves room for speculation. Locus • Bl 7 
ho. VIII, rm. 2o. Level : — 22 • 1 ft. • • 
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No. 9 (DK 6197). Pottery, with a cream slip. 2-48 ins. high. This face 
was made in a mould and the head-dress added afterwards. A joint can 
be distinguished aU round the face. The eyes are Mongolian in character, and 
the high cheek bones characteristic of that race are well accentuated. Whether 
the smile is intentional, it is difficult to say. The high head-dress suggests a 
woman, though the face itself is more like that of a man.^ Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 8. 
Level : — 20-4 ft. 

No. 10 (DK 8932). Pottery; no slip. 2-6 ins. high. A roughly modelled 
figure, probably that of a woman, with the hair hanging down the back. This 
figure is unusual in that it is fixed on a pottery stand. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 
68. Level : —21-5 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 9005). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 1*88 ins. high. Two 
views are shown of this figure which seems to represent a female. The curious 
dressing of the hair is noteworthy ; part is arranged in a bun at the back of the 
head and the rest hangs down. A pointed instrument was used here and there in 
modelling the hair. The bent arm and short, thick, bandy legs suggest a dancing 
attitude. Locus : Bl. 1 (IV), rm. 60. Level : — 20-4 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 9239). Pottery, with a red slip. 1-41 ins. high. This mask 
was made in a mould, and the head and hair added afterwards. It is interesting 
as showing an unusual arrangement of the hair, which was coiled into a thick rope 
and brought round from one side of the head to the other ; but how such a mass 
of hair was kept in this position is not at aU clear. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. I, rm. 5. 
Level : —17*8 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 8439). Pottery, with a red slip. 3*11 ins. high. Upper part 
of the figure of a woman holding a child to her left breast. The taU head-dress 
has a medallion on one side and the fracture where another has broken off on the 
other side. These two medallions were connected by a strip of clay. Locus : 
Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 11. Level : —20*7 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 9674). Pottery, with a red slip. 2*91 ins. high. A very roughly 
modelled, seated figure whose back suggests that it was once placed on a stool. 
Either a high head-dress or a cap is worn. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 
(I). Level : —28*4 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 8917). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 2*5 ins. high. A male 
figure, wearing a simple collar with pendants and a long double scarf comparable 
to that in No. 22 of the same plate. The hair was once represented by fine coils 
of twisted clay, whose impressions stiU remain.^ A slight, and very indefinite 
projection at the back of the neck is unusual, and may be an attempt to represent 
the clasp of the necklace. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), S, E. wing (I), rm. 20. Level ; 
-19*5 ft. 

No. 16 (DK 6970). Pottery, with a red slip. 3* 12 ins. high. Male (?) figure, 
with an unusual head-dress resembling a turban, decorated in front by a long, 
double band. Earrings are worn. Locus ; Bl. lOA, rm. 7, Level : —17 ft. 

^ In view of the uninistakeabJe Mongolian features of these heads, the reader should see Col. 
Sewell’s and Dr. Guha’s report on one of the skulls found at Mohenjo-daro prior to 1927. which they 
describe as Mongolian. This skull was found in the upper levels, and even though it is uncertain 
whether it was actually contemporary, it is possible that people of Mongohan race formed part of the 
population of Mohenjo-daro ; Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilzaiion, p. 643, PL CLX, 5, 7. 

^ Cf. PI. XCV, 22, 25, in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. 
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No. 17 (DK 8757). Pottery; no slip. 2-3 ins. high. This is a seated 
female (?) figure with the feet projecting very slightly. As the base is fiat and the 
figure quite stable, it is possible that it is a piece used in a board game. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 28. Level : -20-8 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 7508). Pottery, coated with red over a cream slip. 3-8 ins. 
high. This figure wears a short beard slightly turned up at the end. The eyes 
and mouth are represented by added pellets of clay, carefully smoothed over so 
that they merge well with the head itself and produce an effect of the head having 
been moulded. A fracture at the top of the head suggests that there formerly was 
a head ornament or that the hair was represented. Similar breaks on either side 
of the head indicate that there was once a pair of horns. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. 
Bis. 1 (Palace), E. wing (III), and Bl. 7. Level : —19-7 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 9586). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 2-4 ins. high. This 
broken fragment is illustrated to show' the short, belt-like skirt that was apparent- 
ly decorated with bosses — in this ease five, two of which are now mis sing. Cf. 
No. 22 in the same plate. Locus ; Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). Level : 
-27-6 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 5606). Soft, cream-coloured paste which may once have been 
glazed. 1 • 1 ins. high. The headless, seated figure of a woman wfith long, pen- 
dant breasts, one of which is tucked under the right arm. A short kilt-like skirt 
is w'orn, but there are no ornaments nor clothing above the loins. The right arm 
is bent upwards with the elbow resting on the knee. A small shallow hole in the 
hand is possibly only an attempt to distinguish between fingers and thumb. For 
so small a figure the modelling is very good, and it may represent a goddess. Locus : 
Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 25. Level ; -20-2 ft. 

No. 21 (DK 7250). Pottery ; no slip. 5-45 ins. high. A somewhat roughly 
made figure wearing earrings (?) and a cone-shaped ornament on the forehead, 
from Avhich hangs a coiled strip of clay that probably represents a lock of hair. 
No panniers are indicated, though there are cone-like projections before the ears. 
Locus : First St. (3). Level : — 17 ft. 

No. 22 (DK 6735). Pottery, with a red slip. 3-6 ins. high. The loin-cloth 
of this presumably female figure is studded with six large, cone-shaped ornaments 
which may have been made of hollow metal. ^ A choker-like necklace is also 
worn, and a loose, long scarf whose ends were fastened together with a medallion- 
like ornament, now missing. Locus : Crooked Lane, east of Bl. 1 (Palace), S. E. 
wdng (I), rm. 22. Level : -15-3 ft. 

No. 23 (DK 8921). Porous, white paste, probably once glazed. 2-58 ins. 
high. A nude figure of a man which seems to have been modelled by hand and 
not in a mould. Where the right arm should be, there is a small hole which sug- 
gests that the limbs were pegged to the body for added strength. Locus : Bl. 8 
ho. II, rm. 21. Level : —14-1 ft. 

No. 24 (DK 8786). Pottery, with a cream slip. 4-55 ins. high. This nude 
male figure wears only a scarf, the greater part of which is missing. Both arms 
are broken, but where the right hand should begin there is a hole pierced verti- 
cally, which was perhaps intended to hold something. Locus • First St 151 
Level : —21-7 ft. • v i- 

1 The girdle does not go round the back though the loin-cloth does. 
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Xo. 25 (DK 7701). Pottery ; no slip. 3*38 ins. long. Figure of a crawling 
baby, with hair not yet grown, wearing necklaces and also anklets. The genital 
organs show it to be a boy. Though carelessly fashioned, this does not look like 
the handiwork of a child, and it may be a votive figure. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), 
court 1, 75. Level : —17*3 ft. 

Xo. 26 (DK 8326). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 4-2 ins. long. This 
very unusual object consists of a somewhat irregular plaque with a flat, smooth 
base and slightly rounded upper surface, from one end of which there projects 
at right angles a horned head with oval pellets to represent the eyes and a long 
strip of clay for the mouth. Slightly beyond this head the plaque terminates in the 
head of a bull-like animal, whose horns have unfortunately been broken off. These 
two heads face in opposite directions. The base of the plaque is smooth, but it 
seems never to have been coloured red, and it may have been affixed to a clay body 
to represent the multi-headed animals that are sometimes, though rarely, depicted 
on the seals ; or it may have served to ornament a jar, though we have not as yet 
found a jar so decorated.^ Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 18. Level : —16*6 ft. 


MODEL ANIMALS. 

Clay. 

The clay used in the manufacture of the model animals is the same colour 
and quality as was used for the human figurines and for pottery. On the whole 
the model animals do not seem to have been as well baked as the figurines, 
but as many are obviously toys^ and were possibly made at home this was to be 
expected. With the possible exception of Xo. 4 in PI. LXXVII, all of them are 
solid. 

Like the human figurines, the animal figures were frequently coated with a 
red wash or slip, varying from a light to a dark red. Even some that are obvious- 
ly toys {e.g., Xos. 8 and 9 in PI. LXXVIII : Xos. 8 and 19 in PI. LXXXl) are 
thus coated. The model animals found in the lower levels are more often covered 
with a cream-coloured slip than with red ; and cream slips are also common in the 
upper levels. 

It is certain that many of the ])ottery figures were more gaily _coloured, as 
for instance, those in Pis. LXXVII, 10, 12 ; LXXIV, 5 ; LXXX, 27, than with 
the usual red or cream slip. Indeed, it is conceivable that many more were pain- 
ted in polychrome than w'e are at present aw'are of ; it has already been pointed 
out how friable were the colours on the polychrome w’are of Mohenjo-daro, and the 
same paints, or even more fugitive ones, may have been used for the model animals 
also. 


Copper and Bwnz. (Ph.LXXl, 23 ; LXXIV IS; LXXVII. 1, U. 16; LX XIX, 

6j IS—iCl ; X/AAA, o). 

Animal figurines of copper or bronze are not often found, and we are foDunate 
in being able to illustrate eleven, all of which are probably cast bronze Despite 
the advanced state of corrosion of some of them, it is evident that they were 

iThis strange obiect is in a way comparable with one found by Dr. Frankfort at TeU ^smar 
and considered by him to be perhaps of astrological significance. Both appear to date from the same 
period ; Tell Asmar and Khafaje : Oriental Institute, Chicago, p. -3, fig. 18. 

* Some of these models may, however, have been made for votive purposes. 
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carefully modelled, someti m es with a great deal of realism ; Nos. 19 and 21 in PI. 
LXXIX are exceptions. Some are very small, e.g., Nos. 15 and 16 in PI. LXXVII 
and Nos. 5 and 6 in PI. LXXIX, though they appear not to have been intended 
for use as amulets ; only No. 19 in PI. LXXIX has a hole for suspension, unless the 
shallow pitting in the shoulders of No. 15, PI. LXXVII, is an unfinished hole. 

The method employed in casting most of these animal figures was probably 
the cire perdue process, though No. 19 in PL LXXIX, at aU events, was cast 
direct in a mould. It is, moreover, exactly like an animal figurine found prior 
to 1927 and seems to have been made by the same man.^ This peculiar figure 
was apparently cast for some special purpose, as the ring beneath the bar upon 
which the bull is standing would be quite useless for suspending it. 

The finest model animal that we have foimd in the DK Area is seen in Nos. 
18 and 20 in PL LXXIX. This figure of a short-homed bull stands 1*5 ins. high. 
Unfortimately, a certain roughness of workmanship has been accentuated by 
corrosion. But this little model may never have been finished ; it was possibly 
intended to remove the irregularities with a graver. 

Perhaps the best bronze figure of an animal that we have unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro is the buffalo, 2-85 ins. long, found in the SD Area and illustrated 
in PL LXXI, 23. This also has suffered badly from corrosion and its surface is 
very pitted. With the other model animals it is fuUy described further on in this 
chapter. 


Stone {Pis. LXXI, 25 ; LXXVII, 8 ; LXXIX, 24). 

Model animals of stone are much rarer even than those of bronze or copper. 
Only three examples have been found since 1927 ; one from a later stratum, a bull, 
roughly carved in cherty limestone (PL LXXI, 25) ; another, a ram, cut in light 
yellow steatite (PL LXXVII, 8), also from an upper level ; and the third a bull, 
roughly carved in white steatite, from a very low level (PL LXXIX, 24). 

Faience or Vitreous Paste {Pis. LXXIV, 6, 9, 20; LXXVII, 9, 13, 19 20- 

LXXVIII, 2, 4 ; LXXX, 1, 3, 13, 24). 

Model animals in faience or the stronger vitreous paste are not uncommon, 
but those of faience have lost most of, or all their glaze, and are consequently, in a 
rather poor state of preservation. It is doubtful, indeed, whether Nos. 1 and 3 
in PL LXXX were ever glazed at all ; possibly they were never finished. The 
faience figures are made of a porous, white or cream-coloured paste resembhng 
powdered steatite ; indeed, the analysis of samples taken in the past from similar 
figures proved that steatite was sometimes actually used for this purpose 
Those of vitreous paste, e.g.. Nos. 6, 9, 20 in PL LXXIV and No. 20 in PI LX^^Il’ 
are in much better condition. No. 13 in PL LXXVII, in particular, still has in 
parts a hard and glossy surface. No animals modelled in vitreous paste have as 
yet been found in the lower levels, though beads and other objects of this material 
are relatively common in those levels. The lack of paste animals in the earlier 
occupations must then be due to chance. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLIV, 2. 
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SheU {Pis. LXXI, 29 ; LXXIV, 11, 12 ; LXXIX, 28). 

Model animals were very rarely made of shell and we have only come upon 
foim examples since 1927. Three of these are bull’s heads (Pis. LXXIV, 1, 12 ; 
LXXIX, 28), the first two from the upper levels and the third from 17-1 ft. below 
datum. The last differs somewhat from the other two, in that it is so considerably 
larger that a single piece of shell could not be procured of sufficiently large dimen- 
sions from which to cut the whole head. The curious animal seen in PI, LXXI, 
29, cannot at present be identified. 

Stands. 

Most of the model animals stand quite well on their four legs, but the difficulty 
with the birds was met in several cases by providing them with stands as perches 
(Pis. LXXVII, 5, 6 ; LXXX, 21, 25). Many of the model birds had sticks for 
legs, and these may have been inserted in a wooden support which has long since 
perished. It is very rare, indeed, to find a bird vfith its legs modelled in clay ; 
in a notable example (PI. LXXX, 22) the pottery legs are of sufficient girth to 
enable the bird, a peacock, to stand firmly without assistance. In a few cases, 
a model animal had a broad, flat, pottery stand (Pis. LXXVIII, 7 ; LXXIX, 31 ; 
LXXX, 9, 20). The long tang below the bronze goat (PL LXXIV, 18) was clearly 
intended to fix it on some kind of support. 

Moulds. 

It is strange that moulds were not more often used in making models of ani- 
mals, seeing that they were used for making masks of the human face (PI. LXXVI, 
1-4). No. 32 in PI. LXXIX, which was certainly made in a mould, is the mask 
only of an animal. As yet not a single actual mould has been found at Mohenjo- 
daro, for the making of figurines or any other objects. 

Animal.*; as Amulets. 

Nos. 6, 9, 20 in PI. LXXIV and Nos. 9, 13, 20 in PI. LXXVII were evidently 
amulets, and possibly No. 8 also in the latter plate. The first two are pierced for 
threading on a necklace, and it would have been possible to use No. 20 in PI. 
LXXVII in the same way by passing the cord through the aperture between the 
fore-paws and the head of this little model of a squirrel. No. 8 in PI. LXXVII 
is possibly unfinished, though the deep groove may have served the two purposes 
of denoting the neck and also taking a wire or cord for suspension. It also seems 
certain that Nos. 5 and 6 in PI. LXXIX, both from the lower levels, and the bronze 
figure of an ibex illustrated in PI. LXXX, 5, were worn as amulets. No. 5 in PI. 
LXXIX, a bronze figure of a ram, is pierced longitudinally, but no holes are now 
to be seen in the other two ; it is possible that the corrosion of the metal has filled 
them up. No. 10 in PL CXI is a couchant ram which has a minute hole passing 
longitudinally through it. 

Antelope. 

Model antelopes in clay or any other plastic material are rarely found. Nos. 1 
and 2 in PL LXXVII probably represent the Indian gazelle, No. 1 in bronze and No. 

2 in pottery. What appears to be a representation of a black buck (PL LXXX, 4) 
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is the only example from the lower levels. Though it is roughly made, some 
endeavour seems to have been made to portray the long, spiral horns (parts of which 
are now missing) of this species of antelope. 


Dog. 


That the dog was domesticated at Mohenjo-daro is evident from Nos. 16 and 
17 in PI. LXXVIl, of which the former is bronze or copper, and the latter roughly 
modelled in pottery. Both these dogs have a tightly twisted tail, lop ears, and 
a short powerful muzzle, and one has a stout collar round its neck. A dog with a 
curly tail is also seen on a piece of shell inlay from Kish, though unfortunately its 
head is missing its general build is that of a mastiff, to which breed the two 
examples from Mohenio-daro seem to belong. What appears to be the same 
species of dog, wearing a collar and in charge of an attendant, is also seen in relief 
on a pottery plaque from Mesopotamia in the British Museum.^ 

Models of dogs of another type found in the lower levels (PI. LXXIX, 4, 6, 
11, 12, 15) have longer faces, upright tails and prick ears ; and these closely re- 
semble certain ancient Egyptian representations of dogs, including those depicted 
on the knife-handle of Gebel-el-Arak. Similar dogs are seen on archaic Elamite 
sealings,® also with long faces and prick ears, and tails well set up but not curled. 
All these dogs closely resemble the pariah dog of the present day. 

It is possible, therefore, that the two model dogs seen in PI. LXXVIl, 16, 
17, were accurate representations of a breed of dog that perhaps still exists in 
Sindh — a dog characterised by a compact body, definitely curled tail, short legs, 
large hanging ears and a short head, a type quite unlike '^the pariah dog or those 
used in hunting in Sindh at the present day. A model of a third species of dog, 
which closely approaches the bull-dog in type, has already been illustrated and 
described in the first book on Mohenjo-daro.* 

In all probability these mastiff-like dogs were kept as pets, and in some cases 
for hunting. Many of the models (Pis. LXXVIl, 16; LXXIX, 11, 12, 15) show 
them to be wearing substantial collars and that some, at least, were watch-dogs 
is suggested by a broken pottery model of a dog tied to a post.® We have no evi- 
dence that the dog was sacred, as it is in some parts of India at the present day,^ 
but that proof of this may eventually be found is quite possible. 


* Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. XXXVI, fig. 6. 

2 Guide to British Museum (Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities), 1922, p. 191. It may nerhaus 
be dated to c. 2,000 B. C. .r e 


3 Mem. Del. en Perse, t. 16, pi. XVI, fig. 245. 


‘^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCVI. 17. 
dog’s bones from Mohenjo-daro, vol. II, pp. 650-2. 


See also Col. Sewell’s report on the 


3 Perhaps to protect them against panthers, as is done at the present day in India. 
« Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCVI, 18. 

’ Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, II, pp, 218-9. 
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Turtle. 

The well-made model of a turtle illustrated iu PI. LXXVII, 21, is of especial 
interest because only three have been found as yet ; one cut in shell was illustrated 
in the previous book.^ Several bones and plastrons of the river turtle found at 
Mohenjo-daro have been described by Col. Sewell.- The example from the later- 
levels (PI. LXXVII, 21) is exceptionally well-made, an earlier one (PI. LXXX, 6) 
being of very inferior workmanship. The turtle may have been eaten, but 
perhaps not generally so, as few remains have been found. It is only used as 
an article of food by very low caste people in Sindh at the present day. Models 
of very early date of the Nile turtle have been found in Eygpt, and the animal 
also appears about the same date on the white-lined ware of that country. ’ It is 
fairly often represented on the pottery from Susa ; a specially notable example 
shows it in relief on the rim of a pottery jar holding two snakes by the neck with 
its front flippers.^ Its very prominent position on this jar suggests that it was 
a sacred or quasi-sacred animal ; in Sumer the turtle sometimes represented the 
water-god Ea or Enki. Whether any sanctity attached to this creature in 
early Sindh, it is as yet impossible to say ; but the fact remains that the first found 
model of a turtle was unearthed in the building beneath the Stupa, which there is 
good reason to suppose was sacred. The turtle apj^ears in association with a 
gharial on two amulets (PI. Cl, 2, 3), its only occurrence on either a seal or sealing. 

Humped Oxen. 

Not nearly so many models of humped oxen have been found in the upper 
levels of the DK Area as elsewhere in the site. Whether this is accidental or not, 
it is impossible to say ; but in the earlier strata and especially nearly down to the 
water-level in the soil we have found quite a number of examples, mostly of the 
type No. 26 in PI. LXXIX. Models of the ordinary bull (Pis. LXXVIII, 5 ; 
LXXX IX, 24, 27, 29, 30; CXII, 10) are comparatively common, but, unfortu- 
nately, they are nearly always too badly damaged to be ijhotographed. 

In the earlier work upon the site, I have already referred to early representa- 
tions of the humped bull in other countries. I would here like to add the two 
humped oxen that are carved on a wall of the Temple of Ramesses II at Abydos 
harnessed to a Hittite wagon.^ This carries back the already known occurrence 
of this animal in Syria to well before 1,000 B. C. In Egypt, the humped bull 
appears earlier still, namely, about the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; and it is 
possible that like the horse it was introduced into that country from Syria. Hump- 
ed oxen have an advantage over the humpless kind, as Mr. Hornblower has 
already pointed out,® in that they take the yoke better. But it also appears that 
these animals are practically immune from tick-fever, and for this reason they have 
actually been introduced into some parts of America to cross with native cattle. 
It may even be that the advantages of the humped bull in this respect were also 
appreciated anciently. The evidence at present available suggests that humped 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XC’f I, 15. 

^ Op. cit., p. 662. 

® Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, p. 13. 

^ Contenau, Manuel d’Archeologie Orientate, p. 349, fig. 2.58. 

s Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, p. 87. fig. 82. The horns of these animals, 
however, are curiously small and unformed. 

^Joum. Eg. Arch., vol. XIII, p. 225. 
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cattle gradually made their way from Elam to Egypt, via Anatolia and Syria, 
and it is quite possible that their original habitat was India, from which country 
they were introduced into Elam at a very early date.^ 

Some of the models of this species of ox found at very early levels, e.g., Nos. 
16, 17, 26 in PL LXXIX, have the fore-legs and the hind-legs respectively joined 
together. But in all the models from the upper levels, the legs are free. 


Ordinary Oxen. 


Models of ordinary, humpless oxen are as numerous in the lower as in the 
upper levels, and it is difficult to distinguish between those of earlier and of 
later date. Some are exceedingly roughly made, e.g.. No. 5 in PI. LXXVIII and 
No. 29 in PI. LXXIX, whereas others, which happen to be mostly from the earlier 
levels, are so carefully modelled that they may well be cult objects (Pis. LXXI, 
25 ; LXXIX, 24, 30, 33). 

No. 30 in PI. LXXIX is the finest pottery model of a bull that has been found 
at Mohenjo-daro, though one found previous to 1927 is a close second.- It is 
made entirely by hand, not in a mould, and the knife was freely used both to pare 
the body and to put in details. The head of No. 33 in the same plate is very simi- 
lar, but not so carefully worked ; and yet one feels that a little more finish would 
have detracted from the extraordinary sense of vigour and power conveyed by this 
head. No. 30 comes from the level 24-1 ft. below datum, and No. 33 from a 
stratum about 5 ft. higher. 


In striking contrast to the above two bulls is No. 31 in the same plate, also 
from a low level. Quite a number of these roughly modelled buEs were found close 
above water-level during the season 1930-31, all very much damaged as if they had 
been thrown out from somewhere, and in a poor state of preservation. It would 
perhaps be safer not to regard all these roughly modelled figures as toys ; they may 
have been votive offerings, of which large accumulations were from time to time 
thrown away to make room for more, and only in their latter end did they become 
children’s playthings. 

I have already noted that models of bulls were made in other substances than 
pottery, and in PI. LXXIX are seen examples that were made in such diverse 
materials as steatite (No. 24), shell (No. 28), and copper and bronze (Nos. 18-21). 
A stone bull is illustrated in PI. LXXI, 25. No. 24 in PI. LXXIX is a remarkable 
object, whose horns and ears were probably inset with some other material,® which 
links it Avith the composite models of bulls found in Egypt and Crete. 

The pottery head. No. 32 in PI. LXXIX, comes from as much as 28 ft. 
below datum ; and it is the first of its kind that we have found, though human 
heads with horns are well known to us. This hollow mask has a hole on each 
side for fastening it to something, and like the human masks it was made in a 
mould. Unfortunately, the horns are missing. 

The carefuUy modelled pottery head of a bull in PI. LXXVIII, 6, and the 
hollow one of coarser make in PI. LXXIV, 8, the latter of which resembles two 
found at lower levels (PI. LXXIX, 22, 23), evidently had some use in ritual. A 

i- XT example of a humped bull from Sumer, see Frankfort. ‘ ‘ The Indus Civilization and 

the Near East ” Ann. B^bl. I^. Arch., pi. I., g. Col. Sewell suggests, however, thTthesSrw^^^^ 
intr^uced mto ffidia from ^e west by some immigrating offshoot of the Mediterranean race • 
MoJ^njo-daro and the Ivd^ Cwih^hon vol. III. p. 658. Friederichs is also of the opinion St 

^prxcvii P- ^ 

3 The stone horn in p’l. CVTII, 35, was probably from a very large figure of a buU. 
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deep, slightly conical hole in the lower i^art of the back of Xo. 6 shows that it was 
intended to fix it on a round rod, like the ram's head found on the floor of a small 
sanctuary of the Larsa Period at Ur and thought to be one of the heads mounted 
on staffs on either side of a cult-figure.^ The modelling of Xo. 6 is ver\' powerful 
though more decorative than life-like. Despite this, however, a certain amount 
of attention had l)een paid to minor details sueli as representing the hair over the 
forehead and muzzle by shallow incised lines. There are also sockets, now l>adiv 
mutilated, for inset ears and horns which were probably made of some other 
material. Xo. 8 in PI. LXXIV and Xos. 22 and 23 in Pl.‘ LXXIX are all hollow 
and also have holes to set them on staves. 

The bulls' heads cut in shell, which are seen in PL LXXIV. 11. 12, show the 
high order to which the carving of animals had been carried at Mohenjo-daro. 
At the back of each, a flat plane obviously fitted on to a body of some other material, 
which, unfortunately, has not been found and may possibly have l)een cut 
up for some other purpose. The sockets for the insertion of horns, eyes and ears 
recall the Minoan figures of buUs, in which these features were made separately, 
whether in gold, paste, crystal or other material, and were subsequently fitted in. 
It would be interesting to know whether the eyes in these two heads were of blue 
paste or lapis-lazuli, as was usually the case both in the early Sumerian shell figures 
and the faience and other figures of Minoan work ; though Iflue is not the c-olour 
of the eyes of a bull, they were often so rejwesented both in Sumer and Prete. 

Horse. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the model animals is one that I personally 
take to represent a horse (PI. LXXVIII, 11). Unfortunately, both the tail and 
ears are missing, so that the identification of this model as rei^resenting a horse is 
purely tentative. In all the pottery models of animals that we have found as yet. 
the tail invariably lies close against the hind-C|uarters, but here the stump of the 
tail is detached and as arched as that of an Arab pony. I am also convinced that 
the two small fractures at the top of the head are those where ears once were, not 
horns, chiefly because the horns of the model animals are always very j^rominent 
(PI. LXXVIII, 5). The arched and comparatively thin neck of this model is 
also much more like that of a horse than of any other creature.''^ 1 do not think 
that we need be particularly surprised if it should be proved that the horse existed 
thus early at Mohenjo-daro. The undoubted skeletal remains of the animal that 
have been found in Southern Palestine by Sir Flinders Petrie are dated l)y him to 
the Middle Bronze Age (C. 2,000 B. C.)." Professor Langdon, moreover, claims 
that the ideogram for horse on one of the tablets from Jemdet Xasr establishes 
the existence of the animal in the Middle East long before 3,000 B. C.^ Additional 
evidence of its domestication is afforded by representations of it incised on two 
bone objects recently found at Susa and dated to the Awan Dynasty (3,000 B. C.).^ 

' Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XI, p. 371, pi. LII. fig. 1. 

- I have shown this figure to several experts on the horse and with one exception they are agreed 
that it can represent no other animal. 

® At Tell-el-Ajul. This is said by Petrie to be the earlie.st example of the domesticated hor-^e to 
be found in the Near East ; Illiisi. Lon. News, May 2nd, 1931. p. 739. 

^ Tablet 129 ; Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, VII, preface. 

® R. de Mecquenem, Antiquity, 8ept., 1931. p. 331, figs. 1. 3. 4. That it was certainly known in 
Sumer about 3,000 B. C. is proved by Frankfort and Preusser : Illust. Lou. Xhum. Oct. 8th, l!»32, 
p. 529, fig. 14. In *■ The Evolution of the Domestic Horse ”. Antiquity, vol. IX, Xo. 34, pp. 133-9, 
Max Hilzheimer states that bones from Tell Asmar that were thought to be those of the horse have 
been identified as the onager of hither .\.sia. 

3S 
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This last piece of evidence is especially important since the philological evidence 
alone might be open to criticism. If, therefore, as appears certain, the horse was 
known in Elam as early 3,000 B. C., the probability is that it was also known to, 
if not used by, the Indus valley people at the somewhat later date, 2,500 B. C., to 
which we now ascribe the uppermost levels of Mohenjo-daro.^ 

Elephant. 

The elephant in PI. LXXIX, 13, is the best preserved, baked clay model of 
that animal that we have found. Though the elephant is fairly commonly re- 
presented on seals and amulets, it seems rarely to have been modelled. 

Pig. 

Models of swine are also rare, but an undoubted pig is seen in PI. LXXIX, 1. 
This figure was badly broken, and a somewhat better preserved example is seen 
in the first book on Mohenjo-daro.‘^ As this animal is not often represented in 
the art of the ancient Indus valley, it is reasonable to suppose that the wild pig 
is represented in these two models. As Col. Sewell has pointed out, all the skele- 
tal remains of the pig that have been found at Mohenjo-daro — -and they are many 
— are of the Indian boar {Sus Cristatm)? The boar may have been used as an 
article of food or hunted for its tushes. It is significant that it is only the jaws 
and teeth of the animal that are found, which suggests that the latter were es- 
pecially valued ; yet the teeth of the boar were never used for making anything. 
It may be, then, that the animal was hunted by dogs, as it still is, in Baluchistan ; 
that this sport was also practised in early Elam is proved by an archaic seal from, 
Susa.* Possibly, the head alone was brought home as a trophy of the hunt ; if 
the flesh had been eaten, we should have expected to find the other bones. 
Rhinoceros. 

This animal is frequently depicted on the seals and amulets, and was also 
very commonly modelled in clay, especially during the later occupations. A very 
good model (PI. LXXVII, 22) has the folds of the skin represented by strips of 
clay pitted all over to simulate the great horny bosses, some of which on the 
actual animal are as much as an inch in diameter. Two examples from the lower 
levels (PI. LXXIX, 2, 3) are nothing like so realistically modelled, but we have 
not yet found a sufficient number in the lower strata to say whether or not they 
were in general as elaborately modelled as those from the upper levels. In No. 
2, PI. LXXIX, the armour-plated hide of this animal is not indicated, emphasis 
being placed on the tubercles alone, which are incorrectly represented as covering 
the whole of the body. The model. No. 3 in the same plate was made with almost 
complete disregard of the animal’s bodily characteristics. On the seals, however, 
this animal is delineated with remarkable fidelity as wiU be seen in Pis. LXXXV, 
131; LXXXVIIL 309; XCIX, 651. 

The animal represented is Rhinoceros unicornis which stands 6 ft. 6 ins. at 
the shoulder and is plentiful in Nepal and also along the foot of the Himalayas to 
Assam®. That it was sometimes kept in captivity seems to be indicated by the 
presence of a food-trough beneath its head on the seals. It may also have 

1 The jaw of a horse, Equus caballus is recorded by Col. Sewell from Mohenjo-daro ; Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 653-4. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCVII, 15. 

® Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 660-1. 

* 3Iim. Del. en Perse, t. 16, pi. XVI. 

® In Indian mythology the boar is sacred to Vishnu. It may be, of course, that it was a sacred 
animal in India in pre-Aryan times. 

* Stockley. Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire, pp. 100, 101. 
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been regarded as either sacred in itself or the emblem of the deity. The horns 
of the rhinoceros are greatly esteemed in Eastern Asia at the present day for their 
medicinal qualities and it may well be that they were valued for the same reason 
at Mohenjo-daro.^ As a rule, unless attacked, the animal is regarded as peaceful, 
but it can ably defend itself with the sharply pointed tusks of its lower jaw. The 
only representation of this animal that I have been able to find in early art outside 
India is a beast on a fragment of a Predynastic vase in buff limestone, which Sir 
Flinders Petrie identifies, I think correctly, as a rhinoceros.- 

Hare. 

Though this little animal is frecpxently seen on the copper tablets, it was not 
until the season 1930-31 that a second model of it was found,® made of faience 
(PI. LXXIV, 20). The long ears and tucked up, long hind legs show this model 
to be undoubtedly a hare. Certain roughly made clay figures (PI. LXXIX, 7-10, 
14) all have large long ears set close against the body, bxit it is difficult to identify 
them satisfactorily and it is with a certain amount of diffidence that I suggest 
that they also were intended to represent hares. That they are not elephants is 
clear from the fact that they have no trunk. If these five models were made by 
children, as judging from their workmanship seems likely, their uncouth appearance 
would be explained. Nothing quite like them has as yet been xinearthed in the 
upper levels, save an animal figure in the previous excavations.^ The hare is re- 
presented practically nowhere else in ancient art than on Syro-Hittite seals of all 
periods. 

Sheep. 

It is seldom that we find the sheep modelled in clay, and even then it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish it from the goat. The clay models figured (PI. LXXX, 
8, 12) come from a very low level, and the second is especially interesting in that 
an attempt was made to show its heavy fleece by means of curved lines. In faience 
and vitreous paste, however, models of sheep are fairly numerous both in the upper 
and lower levels. As a rule, the faience models are small and they are sometimes 
perforated to be worn as anndets (Pis. LXXVIl, 8, 9, 13, 14 ; LXXX, 13). 

The steatite model of a ram couchant (PI. LXXVIl. -8) has quite a Sumerian 
look about it, though there is no sufficient reason to believe that it is not an Indus 
valley product. Its unfinished appearance is paralleled in many of the archaic 
Sumerian figures of the ram and other animals. This is the only stone model of 
a ram that has been found, though faience models are quite common. 

That the sheep was domesticated in the ancient Indus valley seems probable. 
Few skeletal remains, however, have been found and these are all teeth.^ The 
close proximity of Mohenjo-daro to the Khithar range in Baluchistan makes it 
probable that the oorial {Ovis vignei) was hunted, as it is still, in that country. 
The ram certainly appears to have been sacred, for not only has it been found 
carved in stone, but it also enters into the making of a composite animal with a 
ram’s head bearing an elephant’s trunk.® 

1 Cups made from the horn of the rhinoceros are supposed to reveal the presence of poison. 

2 Prehistoric Egypt, pi. XXXVI, 62, p. 12. 

3 The first was found in the VS Area : Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. I, p. 221. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XC\ I, 9. 

5 Op. cit., vol. II, p. 6.59. 

« Op. cit., pi. C, 9. 
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Goat. 

The bronze goat (PL LXXIV, 18, 19) from one of the upper levels is an 
exceptionallv fine piece of work, only eclipsed by a buffalo found in another part 
of the site, but, unfortunately, not so well preserved. This model goat was found 
in a copper vase together with some smaller jars and other objects beneath the 
mud-floor of an unimportant house ; and it appears from the care that was evident- 
ly taken of it to have been especially valued by its owner. It is a very worthy 
addition to the comparatively few real objects of art that have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Xo. 11 in PI. LXXX which is modelled in clay may also represent a goat ; 
though the horns are missing, the prominent beard is characteristic. The curious 
treatment of the eye and the mouth suggests that it was possibly intended to re- 
present a human-headed, animal figure, a goat-man. If so, it would lie com- 
parable with the human-headed goat on the important seal in PL XCIX, A. 

More probably than not, the goat was domesticated by the Indus valley 
people, though no bones of this animal have been found. The lack of bones 
might, however, be attributed to the salty nature of the soil rather than to the 
absence of the animal. 

It will be noticed that both the goats represented by the bronze model in 
PL LXXIV, 18, 19, and on the seal in PL XCIX. A, have horizontal spiral horns. 
This same variety of goat is pictured on an early limestone plaque from Nippur,* 
and in Egypt it seems to have replaced the ram of Mendes,- with its straight 
horizontal horns, but at what date is not certain. In many ancient cults the goat 
is associated with a deity,® and there is reason to think that it was regarded as 
sacred at Mohenjo-daro ; in fact, its being sometimes represented with a human 
head makes this certain. In India at the present day, it is usually black goats 
that are selected for sacrifice, and the animal’s curious habit of shivering on 
occasion is regarded by some as caused by some indwelling spirit.^ 

Kid. 

The carefully made little model seen in PL LXXX, 14, seems to represent 
a kid, and that these little animals were sometimes kept as pets is suggested by 
the collar round the neck. 

Buffalo. 

Clay models of buffaloes are rare, and there are none in faience and only 
one in bronze (PL LXXI, 23). Nor is this animal often represented on the seals. 
The pottery model (PL LXXX, 7) comes from a low stratum, and though roughly 
made it shows the animal in typical attitude with its head up, snuffling the wind. 
Possibly this model represents a domesticated buffalo ; on the seals the animal 
is always represented in a truculent attitude (Pis. LXXXVII, 257 ; LXXXVIII. 
279, 332 ; XCV, 445 ; XCVI, 510). Bones as well as the teeth of Bos hubalis 
have been found in the mounds of Mohenjo-daro, and according to Col. Sewell, 


1 Contenau, Manuel d’Archeologie Orientale, p. 441, fijj. 338. 

Ancient Egypt, 1923, p. .50, No. 1. 

3 Osiris, Dionysus, Cretan Zeus. etc. 

3 Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Xorfhern India, II, p. 224. 
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they do not differ appreciably from those of the modern l^eastd The buffalo 
is frequently represented on Sumerian seals, biit not on those, as far as I can 
gather, of archaic date. Langdon states that the animal is mentioned on some 
of the Jemdet Nasr tablets.- It was probably domesticated in Sumer in very 
early times as it is a most useful animal in every way. Owing probably to the 
bad reputation of the wild species, it is regarded in India as the vehicle of Yama, 
the God of Death, and pious Hindus will not use it for ploughing or carting, though 
the present-day Muhammedan employs it freely for either purpose.’ The buffalo 
is also sacrificed to the goddess Durga.^ That the beast was regarded as sacred 
by the people of the Indus Valley civilization is suggested by its appearance on 
the seals, though perhaps more probably on account of its being feared than for 
any beneficial attributes associated with it. 

Monkey. 

Models of monkeys are cpiite numerous chielly in faience or vitreous paste 
and seldom in pottery. But few examples have been found in the upper levels, 
more probably from accident than because they were rare in the later occupa- 
tions. The little head in PI. LXXVIII, 2, and the nearH complete figure, Xo. 4 
in the same plate, are both made of a white paste which has lost its glaze ; and 
two others of the same material, the first from a very low level, are seen in PI. 
LXXX, 1, 3. There is very little difference between these models either in tech- 
nique or style. Xo. 2 in PI. LXXX is exceptionally well }nade in pottery, the 
pouting lips and general air of alarm so characteristic of this animal being well 
portrayed ; its modeller was an artist of no mean ability. Xor was the maker 
of the paste figure. No. 1, which though unfinished held great promise. PI. LXXI, 
27, also shows a monkey modelled in clajx No bones of inonkeys have as yet 
been found at Mohenjo-daro and we are, therefore, uncertain of the species that 
these models represent ; it would seem to be the common brown monkey that is 
so plentiful in the plains and foot hills of India (Mucacus rhesm)T 

The monkey may have been regarded as sacred in ancient times as now, 
though according to "Crooke the worship of this animal does not come down 
from the earliest Hindu faith." Monkey worship according to the same autho- 
rity is more popular in the United Provinces than in the Punjab, and the animal 
is especially venerated in the South of India. That it was probably kept as a 
pet at Mohenjo-daro we can reasonably infer from the fact that some of the models 
of the animal are evidently toys (Pis. LXXVIII, 8, 9 ; LXXX, 2 ; LXXXI, 
18, 19). Hall states that “ ape statuettes in Babylonia may mean an Indian 
as much as an Egyptian connection IVith this, I agree, except that for “ ape ” 
one should substitute “ monkey ”, The close resemblance of the model monkeys 
of Sumer and Elam to those found in the ancient Indus valley is remarkable ; 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indim ('iviUzation, vul. IF. p. <359. 

Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, VII. 

» Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Xorthern Imlia, I, p. 169. 

* After the ooat. tlii-s animal i.s preferred for sacrificial purjx)ses, perhaps on account of its colour. 

5 In some parts of India the bones of the monkey are reganled as unlucky, and are supposed to 
pollute the ground. 

« Crooke, Religion ami Folklore of Xorthern Iwlia, I, p. 85. It is, however, held by others that 
the cult is very old. 

’ Antiquity, June, 1930, p. 249. 
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in all these three countries they are represented as seated with a hand on each 
knee. I have never seen a monkey assume this particular position, though it 
is possible that the ape does so. The model monkeys in stone found at Susa 
date from the Second Period^ and the one from Ur forms the gold head of a pin.'^ 
Those found at Babylon, ^ of much later date, and the ancient Egyptian figures of 
apes are also modelled in the same conventional attitude. It is possible, however, 
that the dog-headed baboon adopts this posture. These seated monkeys are 
clearly distinguished from the little figures of seated children. Nos. 14 and 16 
in PI. LXXIV, by always having their hands on the knees, whereas the hands 
clasp the knees in the child models. 

In India, the monkey-godling Hanuman is noted for his skill in magic, gram- 
mar and the art of healing,'^ and it is worthy of note that some of the same at- 
tributes were ascribed to the god Thoth in Egj’pt who is commonly represented 
in the form of an ape.® 


Animals of Uncertain Species. 

The very roughly modelled figure, PI. LXXX, 9, is difficult to identify. 
It may represent a dog, but both the fore- and hind-legs are joined together, and 
the model was once fixed on a stand. 

Not at all uncommon in both the upper and the lower levels is a queer beast 
with a large mouth and a beard (Pis. LXXVIII, 7 ; LXXX, 10 ; LXXXI, 1, 
la). The creature in PL LXXXI differs from the other two, however, in certain 
particulars. The attitude of No. 7 in PI. LXXVIII and the obvious bone beneath 
its front paws suggest that this is a cat or a dog. More careful attention was 
paid to detail in the modelling of the animal in PI. LXXXI, 1, but it leaves iis 
still uncertain as to its species. The vertical strokes below the gash for the mouth 
may possibly be intended to represent teeth ; that they are not the beard is indi- 
cated by the very definite beard beneath. No. 2 in the same plate apparently 
represents the same creature. At first this little model was taken to be the head 
of a demon, but the way the eyes are treated certainly shows it to be an animal 
head. Like No. 1, it has very prominent teeth and a short beard below. One 
might with some diffidence identify it with the tiger, of which we have yet to find 
a model in clay or other plastic material ; but, if so, it is a travesty of that 
animal as compared with the very careful delineation of it on the seals. 

The five curious figures in Pis. LXXIV, 13 ; LXXVIII, 3, 12 ; LXXXI, 
8, 14, were probably toys, for four of them originally had moveable arms and 
they w'ere evidently made to be set upright on sticks. They were obviously 
intended to represent human forms with animal heads, since the possibility of 
their representing monkeys is precluded by the large and prominent ears set 
on the top of the head. Four of them, and perhaps also the fifth, have an ab- 
normally swollen abdomen which suggests pregnancy. Great prominence is 
also given to the buttocks in three of these figures ; and though these are now 


1 Me,m. Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XXXIX, figs. 5, 7. 

2 Antiquaries Journal, vol. YIII, pi. LVI, fig. 2. Cf. the little lapis-lazuli and silver monkeys 
lately found at Khafaje ; Frankfort, Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, Chicago, 1932-3, p 71, 
fig. 61. 


® Koldewey, Excavations at Babylon, p. 234. 

« Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, I, pp. 85-6. 
“ God of letters, invention and wisdom. 
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missing in No. 12 in PI. LXXVIII, that they once existed is evident from the 
large fracture at the back of this figure. The large upright ears and long muzzle 
suggest the jackal. These curious creatures are not unlike the figure dancing 
before the unicorn on seal 316 in PI. LXXXVIII, though this figure has a long 
tail, whereas that of No. 8, PL LXXXI, is short and not unlike that of a bird ; 
the other better preserved figures are tail-less, but it is significant that there is 
a hole in No. 1,P1. LXXIV, and in No. 3, PI. LXXVIII, in which a tail may have 
been fixed. 

The figure of an animal climbing a tree or post (Pis. LXXVIII, 8. 9 ; 
LXXXI, 19) is quite common at Mohenjo-daro, though only in the upper levels ; 
none have been found below the level —15 ft. But it is invariably broken. It 
is possible that the post or tree was fixed to a stand, for even the flared base of 
No. 9 in PI. LXXVIII is not sufficiently large to allow of its standing up-right 
without further support. Owing to the crudeness of the modelling, it is difficvdt 
to identify the animal represented with certainty. I am inclined to think that 
these figures represent monkeys ; but some of them have either no tail or a very 
immature one. That they are not palm-rats is proved by the thin unplumed 
tail of No. 9 in PI. LXXVIII. 

No. 18 in PI. LXXXI apparently shows the same creature on a stand which 
a round fracture below suggests was once supported on a pottery rod. If this 
were so, it may be that these animals were kept on a board set on a post and that 
sufficient rope was given them to permit of their leaving it when they liked. 

No. 19 in PI. LXXX has not yet been identified. It has a very rounded 
body and evidently once had four legs. It might possibly represent a tortoise. 

The little figure of a crawling child in PI. LXXVIII, 10, has been acciden- 
tally included amongst the model animals. More careful examination makes 
it quite certain that this is the figure of an infant, for the face is obviously human 
and there were once ornaments round the neck which have all scaled off, with 
the exception of one medallion or bead. The little pellets of clay which originally 
covered the whole of the head were obviously intended to represent tight curls, 
but whether the child was intended to be negroid or not, it is difficult to decide. 
A similar figure from a lower level is seen in PI. LXXVI, 25. 

Dove. 

The model dove with outstretched wings set on a little pedestal with a flared 
base (Pis. LXXI, 28 ; LXXVII, 11) is now a frequent find at all levels. Nos. 
15, 23, 25 in PI. LXXX are examples from the lower strata. I have traced the 
Elamite and Minoan affinities of these doves in the first book on Mohenjo-daro. 
But since then there has been unearthed from a very early stratum at Ur a dove 
of painted pottery that bears an even more striking resemblance to the Indus 
valley models than those already quoted.' It certainly seems that the dove 
was regarded with especial favour both in early Sindh and in Sumer. Whether 
there was a cult connected with it is not absolutely certain, though, as I have 
already pointed out, the bird seems to have been sacred to the goddess Ninkhar- 
sag in Sumer, and may have been associated in the same way with the goddess 
whose representations in clay are so often found at Mohenjo-daro.^ It is 

^ Seen in the exhibition of antiquities from Ur at the British iliisenm, 1930. 

^ Antiquity, Dec. 1930, pp. 466-7. 
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certainly more than a coincidence that models of this bird, also with the wings out- 
stretched. occur as early as the Xeolithic age in Crete^ where a mother-goddess 
was all powerful, in Sumer whei’e the bird was definitely associated with the 
great goddess Xinkharsag. and also in the Indus valley where a goddess seems 
to have been the principal deity. In addition. Prof. Gordon Childe has pointed 
out that both doves and snakes were associated with the cult of a mother-goddess 
in Sardinia and Brittany. - 

The lu’oad fan-like tail, together with the way that the head is set back, 
suggests that Xo. 27 in PI. LXXX also represented a dove or pigeon. This 
clay figure was once gaily coloured in green, red and black on a white slip, just as 
are locally made clay toys at the ])resent day, and the pigments are fairly well 
preserved. 

Domestic Fowl. 

The undoubted hen in PI. LXXIV, 5, is the first to be found at Mohenjo- 
daro. Of its species there can be no doubt, though two even more realistic 
representations occur among the pictographs on a seal found prior to 1927.'^ 
As in most of the bird models, there are holes for stick legs, and it was origin- 
ally coloured like Xos. 10 and 12 in PI. LXXVII and Xo. 27 in PI. LXXX. The 
fovd with its food-dish in front of it seen in PI. LXXX, 20, definitely proves 
that this bird was domesticated at Mohenjo-daro, unless, which seems impro- 
bable, a captive l)ird is represented. The domestic fowl is thought to have 
originated in India, and therefore would in all probability have been longer do- 
mesticated in that country than elsewhere. 

Xo. 1 in PI. LXXIV is a remarkable piece of life-like modelling, and though 
the bill is rather large for Gallns! dome-stkus the comb is typical. From Xo. 7 
in PI. LXXVII with its remarkably aggressive attitude ancl cock's tail, we may 
perhaps infer that cock-fighting is a sport as ancient as the domesticated breed 
of fowls. 

Bones similar in their general structure to those of the domestic fowl have 
been found at iMohenjo-daro. and Col. Sewell remarks that in size, “ they are 
for the most ])art considerably larger, than the present-day race of fowls,” which 
he attributes to the deterioration of the fowl in this part of India." 

Peacock. 

The broad tail and general build of the two bird-models in PI. LXXX, 21. 
22, suggest that they represent the peacock,*' which is said to be indigenous to 
India. It is a sacred bird, especially among the Jats, and its feathers are car- 
ried in certain ceremonies to ward off evil and are even smoked in pipes as a charm 

1 Evans. Palace of Minos, vol. I, p. 44. 

2 Dawn of European Civilization, p. 30. Only rarely do we find the snake represented at Mohenjo- 
daro : it only appears for certain on some of the amulets. 

3 3Iohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXI. 33s. 

* The cock is the sign of the god Skanda. the .son first of Agni, then of Siva. In the Deccan 
this bird is said to be a manifestation of Siva, and cocks are sacrificed to the god. Hopkins Reli- 
gions of India, 413-o : bZl-ti. ^ ’ 

® Mohejijo-daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. II. pp. 662. 660. 

® Op. rit., pi. XC\ I, 4. 
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against snake-bite.^ There are two species of the peacock in India, but we can- 
not distinguish which these pottery models represent. The bird appears in 
the art of the Indus valley as models in clay or painted on pottery ; and as far 
as I am aware it is not depicted in the early art of other countries, though its 
feathers were worn by a Minoan prmee as a crest.- In later times it was fre- 
quently represented in Greek and Roman art.* 

Bunting (?). 

The crested bird illustrated in PI. LXXVII, 6, is provisionally identified 
with the crested bunting ; but in a model from a lower level (PI. LXXX, 24), 
the crest is too far back for this bird to be represented. 

Duck. 

I do not hesitate in identifying the head. No. 16 in PI. LXXX, as that of a 
duck, especially as the shoveller duck is carefully delineated among the signs 
on a seal found prior to 1927.* Many parts of Sindh at the present day are 
famous for water-fowl, and it is somewhat surprising that we have not found 
more representations of them. 

Goose. 

No. 10 in PL LXXVII undoubtedly represents a goose and is the first model 
of this bird to be found. Though now damaged, it was very carefuUy made 
and, moreover, still bears traces of polychrome decoration.® 

The other bird models illustrated are difficult to identify and it must be 
left to the reader to decide for himself what species are represented. 

The singing bird. No. 26 in PI. LXXX, suggests that songsters were appre- 
ciated, and that birds were sometimes kept in cages seems to be indicated by No. 
6 in PI. LXXXI ; the animal issuing from this cage is decidedly bird-like though 
the modeller, perhaps a child, has placed the legs too far forward. Similar model 
cages found in former years and represented as empty were thought to be insect- 
cages ; from this particular model it now seems evident that they held something 
larger.® 

It will be seen from this and the previous work on Mohenjo-daro that model 
animals, other than those made by children, form a considerable proportion of 
the smaller objects found ; and that there are m addition the representations 
of animals on the seals, amulets and copper tablets. There can, then, be no 
doubt, I think, that there was a very definite animal cult amongst the Indus 
people ; but whether these animals were actually worshipped or revered by aU, 
or separately by different families or clans, is stiU unknown to us. In India 

1 Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, II, p. 250. 

* Camh. Anc. Hist., vol. II, p. 435. Possibly it is this bird which is shown in gravures from 
Qala-Kent ; J. de Morgan, Prehistoire Orientale, III, p. 298. 

3 Some of the Khonds worship this bird as a symbol of Earth and it may, therefore, have once 
been associated with an Earth-goddess ; Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 445, 536. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CVI, 93. 

5 The goose-totem of the Sunthals is also Brahma’s sign. Brahma rides a goose (or flamingo) ; 
Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 534. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIV, 1, 2. 
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at the present day, many animals are associated with the various deities and 
are sacred on that account ; or they are regarded with especial respect on ac- 
count of favours supposed to have been conferred by them on gods and heroes 
in the past. Some of these beliefs may be a survival of totemism amongst the 
more civilized people ; they certainly are in the case of some of the peoples of 
the wild. It is doubtful, however, whether totemism had much to do with the 
beliefs of the Indus Valley people, at least in that stratum of them that occu- 
pied the larger of their towns, for city life is not conducive to the propagation 
of the more primitive beliefs. 

Upper Levels. 

Plate LXXI. — No. 23 (SD 3319). Bronze 2-85 ins. long. This model 
buffalo is one of the finest animal figurines in metal that we have found at 
Mohenjo-daro. It is unfortunately very badly corroded ; but when perfect it 
must have been quite outstanding. The lift of the head indicates most realis- 
tically that this animal is scenting possible danger, and the lashing taiT shows 
that the suspected danger is no ordinary one. In fact, the animal is thoroughly 
roused and shows it. This model was apparently cast by the cire perdue pro- 
cess — though of this we cannot be absolutely certain — for there is a long oval 
flaw in the middle of the back which had been carefully filled in with metal.^ 
This figure should, I think, be dated to the Late Period as it was found on a floor 
of the Late III Phase. Locus : SD Area, Bl. 6, rm. 23. Level : — 2 • 9 ft. 

No. 25 (SD 2722). Cherty limestone. 5*25 ins. long. Portion of a large 

stone figure of a bull with sockets for eyes, ears and horns. Not particularly 
well made, but interesting on account of its once great size. As is usual in the 
pottery figures, a garland, apparently of some woven material, is worn round 
the neck. Hair and wrinkles are boldly cut, but the chisel marks have not been 
entirely removed. The eyes, ears and horns, which were socketed in, were per- 
haps made of rare materials and were removed on account of their value when 
the figure was smashed. Locus : SD Area, BI. 1, rm. 67. Level : + 5-7 ft. 

No. 26 (SD 3173). Pottery; cream slip. 3*65 ins. long. Badly broken 

model of bull ; remarkable for a design all over its body of roughly made cir- 
cles impressed with a semi-circular tool which was used twice for every marking. 
This model is probably an attempt to represent a spotted animal, and it there- 
fore seems likely that some of the cattle of Mohenjo-daro were similarly marked 
to cattle of ancient Egypt and of South Africa to-day. It will be noticed that 
the animal has a slight hump, but I am doubtful whether this model really re- 
presents a humped breed, as wherever it appears the hump is always of a large 
size. Possibly this model represents a cross-bred animal. Locus : SD Area, 
Bl. 6, rm. 20. Level : — 0-9 ft. 

No. 27 (SD 3201). Pottery; no slip. 2-08 ins. high. Hollow figure of 
a female monkey, apparently wearing a collar and seated with hands on knees. 
The fingers and toes are indicated by roughly made incisions and the eyes by 
round pellets of clay vdth a dent in the middle to represent the pupil. That the 
face is that of a monkey is evident on comparison with the animal in PI. LXXX 
2. As this little figure stands well on a broad flat base, it may have been used 

1 In most of the representations of buffaloes, whether on the seals or in clay, the tail is hanc^ing 

down. “ ° 

2 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1927-8, pi. XXV, fig. 4. 
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as a gamesman, like the figure in PL LXXVI, 17, that was apparently used for 
the same purpose. Locus: SD Area, Bl. 8, rm. 1. Level: — 1-4 ft. 

Xo, 28 (SD 2799). Pottery; no slip. 1-75 ins. high. Dove with open 
wings and tail, mounted on the usual pedestal with a flared base. Locus : SD 
Area, Bl. 8, rm. 5. Level: — 4-5 ft. 

No. 29 (SD 3307). Shell. 1-4 ins. long. This little model, of a type that 
is new to us, may once have been a handle, perhaps of a spoon ; the fracture 
where part is missing had been smoothed off so that the remaining piece might 
serve some other purpose. It is difficult to say what animal it was intended 
to represent ; it looks more like a snake than anything else, except for the turned- 
up nose. It is imperforated and can hardly have served as an amulet unless 
it was contained in a case. Locus : SD Area, Bl. 6, rm. 2. Level: — 2-4 ft. 

Plate LXXIV . — No. 1 (DK 11716). Pottery, without a slip. 2-2 ins. 
high. This bird is probably a model of a fowl, but some would see in it a species 
of goose.^ Locus : Bl. 14, ho. I, rm. 4. Level: — 8-2 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 12224). Pottery; no slip. 2-9 ins. high. A fowl or dove on 
a narrow pedestal. A hole, 0-2 in. in diameter, in the back near the tail pro- 
duces a whistle if blown into. Locus : Bl. 13, ho. II, rm. 7. Level: — 9-2 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 11686). Pottery, with no slip. Present height 1’32 ins. A 
bird’s head and neck, identified by the Zoological Survey as representing a phea- 
sant, such as Gennaeus hamiltoni, Grijfr Carefully modelled. A knife was 
used to remove surplus material. Locus : Bl. 13, ho. Ill, rni. 19. Level : — 6 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 11858). Pottery, with a red slip. 1-55 ins. high. A dove, 
as shown by its fan-shaped tail. The base of the pedestal on which it once stood 
is missing. Locus : Bl. 25, ho. II, rm. 15. Level: — 8-4 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 12684). Pottery, with traces of a fine white slip which was doubt- 
less once coloured : indeed, a black pigment still remains in the incisions on the 
tail. The set of the tail and the remains of a comb leave no doubt that this little 
model has the characteristics of gallus domesticus. The wings droop slightly 
and there are two holes to take stick legs. Carefully modelled, with the feathers 
indicated by incised lines. Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 110. Level: — 5-8 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 11229). Vitreous paste, with no trace of colour. 0-99 in. long. 
Couchant figure of a ram with a hole pierced laterally through the shoulders for 
suspension. Made in a mould and rather roughly finished. Cf. No. 13 in PI. 
LXXVII. Locus ; Bl. 14, ho. II, rm. 16. Level: — 5 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 11534). Pottery, thickly coated with a red slip. The move- 
able arm of a figure such as No. 3 in PI. LXXVIll. Somewhat roughly made, 
with no attempt to represent the hand. Locus : Lane bet. rnis. 30 and 13, Bis. 
14 and 15. Level : — 6 • 9 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 11847). Pottery, with traces of a cream slip. 3-53 ins. high. 
Hole in base, 0-3 in. in diameter. The hollow head of a bull with the horns 
and one ear missing. I am inclined to think that this head, and also the one 
seen in PI. LXXVIll, 6, perhaps formed part of a standard. This model head 
is much too big to be a toy, and its being hollow certainly suggests that it was 

^ This is also the opinion of the Director of the Zoological Survey of India, to wLoni I sent the 
figure for identification. 

* Compare also with the crested duck. 
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purposely made light to be carried about. The treatment of the eyes precludes 
its being the work of a child, for a child would have used pellets of clay for the 
eyes instead of cutting away the clay from round them. The lack of fiiush sug- 
gests that it was not a cult object. Conceivably this head was made to be car- 
ried in procession by an ordinary individual, perhaps a child. Locus : Bl. 23, 
ho. I, rm. 1. Level: — 6-9 ft. 

Nos. 9 and 10 (DK 11401) (see also PI. CXXV, 19). Glazed paste, with 
no trace of colour. 1 in. long. A bird with outstretched wings, seen from above 
in No. 9 and from below in No. 10, with the head to the right. Has a hole at 
the back to thread it on a necklace. It is difficult to identify this bird, but its 
very short beak suggests either a hawk or a dove. The first specimen of its kind 
to be found at Mohenjo-daro. Locus: surface of ground. Level: — 4-4 ft. 

Xo. 11 (DK 11959). Shell. 0*9 in. high. A very carefully carved bull’s 
head with sockets for the eyes, ears and horns, which were doubtless made of 
some rare material afterwards removed. This head was probably cemented by 
the flat surface at the back to a body ; the latter could hardly have been of shell, 
for it would have been difficult to find a piece of shell of sufficient thickness for 
the purpose. The hair is carefully indicated by means of incised lines, and a 
garland is shown worn roimd the neck. The wrinkles above the eyes are also 
a feature of early Sumerian art, as already noted by the late Dr. Hall,^ but there 
is no reason to think that this head was not of Indian manufacture. Locus : 
Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 85. Level: — 6-6 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 10813). Shell. 1‘3 ins. high. A very similar head to the 
above, but not nearly so well finished as there are sockets for the horns only. 
Locus: Bl. 18, rm. 7. Level: — 5-7 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 10416). Pottery, with a cream slip. 2-5 ins. high. This 
model animal is exactly the same type as No. 3 in PI. LXXVIII, but a weU-pierced 
hole, 0 • 14 in. in diameter, passes through the figure from back to front, as shown 
by the cord in the photograph. Another hole, of similar diameter but 0-95 in. 
deep, passes upwards from the soles of the feet to support the figure on a rod. 
The object of the first mentioned hole is very uncertain. It can hardly have 
been intended to take a cord as the centre of gravity would have been too low ; 
and yet the very smooth bore suggests that, if the figure was not actually suspen- 
ded by means of it, a curved rod was perhaps passed through it with weights 
attached so that the figure might be balanced on a stand.^ On the other hand, 
the very similar figure (PI. LXXVIII, 3) is not pierced right through ; there 
are merely deep holes at front and back. Locus : Bl. 14, ho. IV, rm. 29. Level : 
- 3-2 ft. 

Nos. 18 and 19 (DK 10781AC). Bronze. 2-18 ins. long by 2-12 ins. high, 
including the tang. Found in the vase seen in PI. CXIV, 8, in association with 
many other copper and bronze objects which are discussed in Chapter XIII. 

A couchant goat with lateral, spiral horns, tied to a post by means of a 
broad collar. Of excellent workmanship, and in a splendid state of preserva- 
tion, except for the bent front leg. Judging from the careful detail, this little 
model was made by the cire perdue process. It has a long, flat tang to support 

1 Hall and Woolley, Al-’Ubaid, p. 29. 

* Native-made, balanced figures, not unlike this one in conception, are common toys in India 
at the present day. That they were also known in ancient Egypt is seen in Petrie Objects of Daily 
Use, p. 59. 
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it on a stand. The ears were very carefully fashioned, and there is a slight trace 
of a beard below the chin. The eyes are hollows which were perhaps inlaid.^ 
It is difficult to decide whether this model represents an animal tied up for sacri- 
fice or an ordinary pet. We can fairly safely infer from a seal and sealing- 
found in a previous season that the goat was sacred, for it appears with a human 
head in an undoubtedly religious scene ; but even if the animal were sacred 
that would not have prevented its being sacrificed on certain occasions. The broad 
scarf round the neck may have had to do with some important event, not 
necessarily a sacrifice but attendance at certain ceremonies or festivals (c/. the 
garlands that adorn some of the model buUs). Possibly, the goat was itself 
worshipped as the vehicle or manifestation of a certain deity ; but with the limited 
evidence that we have, we are treading on delicate ground in making this sug- 
gestion. I cannot help thinking that this model once formed one of a group, 
for if it was an isolated object of worship it would hardly have been shown as 
tied up. It is undoubtedly the best preserved model of an animal in metal yet 
found at Mohenjo-daro. Locus : Bl. 14, ho. Ill, rm. 19. Level : — 4-8 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 10935). Hard, vitreous paste with a yellow surface and wdiite 
in the interior, with traces here and there of green glaze. Now 1-38 ins. long. 
Unfortunately, this model is badly broken and the fore-legs and head are miss- 
ing. The broad, flat ears laid back against the body show it to represent a hare 
— the first certain representation of this animal in the round to be found at 
Mohenjo-daro, though it frequently appears on the copper tablets.^ The model- 
ling is somewhat crude, the hind legs being awkw'ardly situated below rather 
than at the sides of the animal. That it w'as worn as an amulet is proved by 
the remnant of a lateral hole pierced between the base of the ears and the head. 
Locus : Bl. 14, ho. II, rm. 8. Level : — 5 • 9 ft. 

Plate LXXVII. — No. 1 (DK 3920). Bronze (?). Length 1-4 ins. Ante- 
lope wdth very slightly curved horns, identified by some as the Indian gazelle 
or chinkara* an animal which frequents open country and is common in India. 
The same beast appears to be represented on a painted cup from Nal.® This 
model was carefuUy cast and finished, but corrosion has obscured some of the 
details. All four hooves have disappeared. The attitude with the head slightly 
raised is very natural ; the animal is evidently alert. Locus : First Street (10). 
Level : — 10 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 7470). Pottery, with a dark red sfip. 4-1 ins. long. An animal 
with short straight horns which may have been intended to be an antelope, though 
it has a long tail. Round pellets for eyes but no other details of face or body 
shown. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 58. Level : — 9-4 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 10470). Pottery, with no slip nor traces of colour. Length 
2-32 ins. With its downward drooped wdngs, this may represent a dove ; what 
remains of the neck shows that the head was set well back, suggesting the cha- 
racteristic mating posture of the Columbidae. Two holes in the base ol’ the figure 
just below the neck evidently took small peg legs. Very careful work as though 

1 These inlays were not found in the jar and perhaps had fallen out before the figure was put 
away. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XII, 17, 22 ; and in the pre.sent book, Pis. LXXXII, 
0;XCTV, 417; XCIX, A. 

^ Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 5, 6. The hare is still a very common animal in Shid. 

* Gazella Bennetti. 

® Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., Xo. 35, pi. XVIII, fig. 9. 
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made in a mould and touched up afterwards. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 83. Level r 
- 5-2 ft. 

Xo. 4 (DK 3481). Pottery, with a red slip. 2-8 ins. high. A bird re- 
sembling the ordinary domestic fowl set on a little pedestal with a flat base. 
Though its light weight suggests that the body is hollow, it does not seem to have 
been a rattle. Round pellet eyes, and tail much like that of the jungle cock. 
Locus : Crooked Lane, bet. Bis. 3 and 4. Level : — 9 • 4 ft. 

Xo. 5 (DK 10808). Pottery, with a cream sUp. Height 1-41 ins. Roughly 
modelled bird, probably a dove, on a small stand with a concave base. Xo de- 
tails except pellets for eyes. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 46. Level : — 4 • 8 ft. 

Xo. 6 (DK 5835). Pottery, without any slip. 1-4 ins. high. A small rough 
model of a bird whose crest and long tail suggest the crested bunting.^ Its stand 
has a slightly concave base. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 3. Level : — 10 • 9 ft. 

Xo. 7 (DK 7896). Pottery, with neither shp nor traces of colouring. 1-65 
ins. high. Very careful work as if made in a mould and trimmed up after- 
wards. Possibly a dove (c/. Xo. 3 in the same plate) ; or from its aggressive 
attitude might be a fighting cock. Of the three holes in the base, two evidently 
took the stick legs and the third a support to be fixed in a pedestal. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 30. Level : — 11*6 ft. 

Xo. 8 (DK 10303). Light yellow steatite. 1-1 ins. long. This little figure 
which seems to be unfinished has quite a Sumerian look about it. It is evidently 
intended to represent a ram in a couchant attitude, models of which, nearly al- 
ways faience, are fairly common at Mohenjo-daro. Though there is no per- 
foration, it was probably intended like Xo. 9 to be worn as an amulet. Locus ; 
Bl. 8A, rm. 33. Level : — 3-9 ft. 

Xo. 9 (DK 12858). Faience, with traces of apple-green glaze. 1-02 ins. 
long. Eyes and nostrils indicated by small pittings and the mouth by a cut. 
Perforated longitudinally, and obviously intended to be worn on a cord as an 
amulet. This is conceivably meant for a couchant ram, though the usual curled 
horns are not indicated. Very roughly finished. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. IX rm 66 
Level ; — 10 • 8 ft. 

Xo. 10 (DK 4564). Pottery, with traces of a thick white slip which was 
probably once coloured. 1-73 ins. high. To my mind this figure represents a 
goose,^ though a small fracture at the top of the head suggests that perhaps there 
was originally a crest which is missing. Two holes to take stick legs. Well 
modelled but roughly finished. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. IV, rm. 73. Level : — 10-5 ft. 

Xo. 11 (DK 12936). Pottery, with a cream slip. 2-75 ins. high. Dove 
with outstretched wings and tail, mounted on a pedestal with a flared concave 
base, in which there is a roughly made vertical hole, 0-55 in. deep and 0-17 in. 
in diameter. Perhaps this bird was supported on a stick while being modelled' 
It will be remembered that there is a third hole in Xo. 7 in the same ^ate, which 
very possibly served the same purpose. Quite well finished, though with no 
small details save the round pellet eyes. Part of the tail is missine T^oon^s • 
Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 50. Level : - 11-8 ft. ’ 


1 Mehphus melanictenis (Omelin). According to Whistler, its attitude when walking is peacock 
like ; Popular Handbook of Indian Birds, p. 177. This model has also been identified as the bulbul 
and agam the hoopoo. 

2 1 am told, however that the neck is too long for my identification, and that the figure more 
probably represents a duck. ° 
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No. 12 (DK 10745). Pottery, with slight traces of red and green paint on 
a white slip. 2-25 ins. long. This object is shown from underneath, as the 
upper part is comparatively flat. The two holes took the stick legs. As the 
head is missing, we cannot definitely identify this bird, though it is probably a 
dove since it so closely resembles No. 11. It looks as if the under part had been 
fashioned in a mould. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 46. Level : -4-3 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 4566). Vitreous paste, now white. 1 in. long. A couchant 
ram perforated from side to side at the shoulders to serve as a necklace amulet. 
Rather roughly modelled. Locus : Crooked Lane, bet. Bis. 3 and 4. Level : 
- 9-6 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 5951). Pottery, with a red wash. 3-15 ins. across the horns. 
Roughly modelled. Head with the long, spiral, lateral horns of a goat, an animal 
which seems to have been sacred among the Indus Valley people. It seems 
to have been supported on a stick, for which there is a rough hole averaging 
€•8 in. in diameter by 0-3 in. deep. No details other than round eyes and quite 
indefinite ears are to be seen. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 19. Level : — 11-5 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 4091). Bronze (?). 1-28 ins. long. Figure of a ram in a cou- 

chant position. Though carefully made, corrosion has removed much of the 
detail. A small pit on the shoulders suggests that it was intended to drill a hole 
to take a cord as in No. 13 ; if so, this little figure was evidently intended to have 
been worn as an amulet. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. IV, rm. 6. Level : — 6 • 8 ft. 

No. 16 (DK 8455). Bronze, 0’7 in. long. Dog with a short, powerful- 
looking muzzle and the tail tightly curled. A thick collar seen round the neck. 
Evidently weU modelled, though it has suffered greatly from salt. Locus : 
Bl. 12, ho. I, rm. 11. Level : -^11-9 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 11454). Pottery. 1*18 ins. long. Small dog with a curled 
tail and lop ears. Nostrils and mouth not indicated, but the eyes are represented 
by round pellets. Roughly modelled, possibly by a child. Locus : Central 
Street, bet. Bis. 9 and 18, rms. 90 and 30. Level : — 8-2 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 3391). Pottery, formerly covered with a red wash. 3-5 ins. 
long. A curious, dog-like beast with broad erect ears and a very definite beard 
roughly incised to represent the separate hairs. Both ears and nostrils are further 
elaborated by holes. The pellet eyes are now missing, and so is the tail. This 
animal so closely resembles No. 7 in PL LXXVIII, except for being broken, that 
we might almost assume that it also once lay on a plinth. But what kind of 
animal is here represented is left to the imagination of the reader. Locus : BL 
9, ho. Ill, rm. 29. Level : — 1-9 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 12940). Faience, with no trace of glaze left. Soft white paste 
resembling powdered steatite. 1-9 ins. long. Dog with long pricked ears, and 
the eyes, nostrils and mouth represented by indentations. Badly weather- 
ed, with portion missing. Locus : BL 9, ho. IX, rm. 65. Level : — 11-5 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 10538). Squirrel. Vitreous paste, turquoise-blue in colour. 
<)-9 in. high. The three stripes down the back are indicated by a purplish-brown, 
doubtless a manganese paint. The animal, in characteristic pose, is shown with 
the fore-paws to the mouth and the tail held close up along the back. This little 
model, of which we already have several duplicates, was probably worn as an 
amulet on a cord passed through the small aperture between the fore-legs and 
the neck. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. I, rm. 47. Level: — 3’4 ft. 
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No. 21 (DK 3951). Pottery, with the head only coated with a red wash. 
3-11 ins. long. This turtle, of which the underside is shown in the illustration, 
was quite ingeniously made. Two separate oval pieces of clay were clapped 
together to represent the body, the near ends of the head, tail and flippers being 
inserted between the two. The carapace is more gently curved than in the 
original animal, and the sternum is markedly concave. The eyes are indicated 
by minute, round, flattened pellets, and the mouth not at all. Well made, but 
roughly finished. Locus ; Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 40. Level : — 11-5 ft. 

No. 22 (DK 5863). Pottery, with traces of a red wash. 4- 1 ins. long. An 
unusually complete model of a rhinoceros. The ears are rather larger than they 
should be, though their form is correct. The eyes are represented by pellets 
and the mouth a gash. The heavy folds of skin-hke armour-plate which are 
characteristic of this animal are indicated by broad strips of clay pricked all 
over to represent its peculiar warty excrescences. The tail is missing. Two 
rough vertical incisions on each side of the body represent other folds of skin. 
Locus : Fore Lane, South of Bl. 10 (IV). Level : — 11-3 ft. 

Plate LXXVIII. — No. 1 (DK 4699). Pottery, with a cream slip. 3-17 
ins. long. Roughly modelled bull. Both horns missing. Plain, round pellets 
for eyes. No markings of any description ; apparently the work of a child. Both 
the fore and hind-legs are joined ; no attempt was made to separate them even 
by a line — but for this the modeUing of this animal is fairly good. Locus : Bl. 
9, ho. VII, rm. 17. Level : — 9'1 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 8162). Faience, with traces of a dark red (?) glaze. Soft, white 
paste, possibly powdered steatite. 0'82 in. high. Head of a monkey with 
incised holes to represent eyes, ears and nostrils, and a narrow slit for the mouth. 
The parting of the hair on the top of the head is carefully indicated. Quite 
creditable workmanship. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 20. Level : — 10 '2 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 10619). Pottery, with traces of a thick red slip. Compare with 
PI. LXXIV, 13. 2 '91 ins. high. Monkey (?). Nothing to indicate the eyes, 

which may have been painted. Mouth a mere gash, and the nostrils represented 
by minute holes. The arms are missing, but that they were moveable is proved 
by the horizontal hole, 0-13 in. in diameter, which runs through the shoulders 
from side to side, through which a rod was doubtless passed on which were swung 
the arms. The lower extremities are missing, but a small vertical hole suggests 
that the figure was supported on a rod. The anus is indicated by a deep pit, and 
there is a second hole in front just below the abdomen. Carefully made and 
apparently smoothed over with a rasp. Locus : First St. east of Bl. 6A, rm. 
41. Level : — 8-2 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 11347). Faience, from which all traces of glaze have disappeared. 
Soft white paste resembling granulated steatite. 2*03 ins. high. A monkey 
squatting with its hands clasped round the knees. Fingers and toes indicated 
by roughly incised lines. The hair is parted on the top of the head, and the eyes, 
nostrils and mouth are represented by deep pits. This figure, on the whole well 
modelled, may be unfinished as there are no signs of glaze, though this might 
easily have been destroyed by long sojourn in saline soil. Locus ; Bl. 8A rm. 
45. Level : — 8 • 2 ft. ’ 

No. 5 (DK 7893). Pottery, with a cream slip. 4-13 ins. long. Model 
animal in an unusually good state of preservation. The incised marks on the 
horns perhaps represent corrugations, in which case the animal is perhaps the 
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Gaur/ whose liorns are corrugated at the base and are set as in this model. The 
gaur is stated to inhabit mixed hill and forest land.- This model is somewhat 
roughly made, the mouth being represented by a mere slit. Locus : Bl. 8. ho. 
II, rni. 17. Level: —7 '2 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 12431). Pottery, once coated with a light red slip. 3 -08 ins. 
long. This very interesting head, obviously that of a buU. seems never to have 
had a body ; in its scpiare flattened base® there is a large hole, 0-71 in. in dia- 
meter at its mouth, 1-39 ins. deep, and tapering slightly to 0-59 in. at the base, 
and it seems that the head was once supported on a staff. The eyes were in- 
dicated by making a couple of slits in which small round pellets ■w ere inserted. 
The wrinkles round the eyes and the hair between them are represented by inci- 
sions made with a point. The nostrils are dee]), lunate cuts, and the mouth 
another incision of the same shape, but not quite so deep. Holes in appropriate 
places indicate that both the ears and horns, possibly of some other material, 
were inset.^ The modelling and finish are rather rough, but the general effect is 
good, and powerful as befits the animal represented. Certainly the work of an 
experienced modeller. Locus: Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 47. Level: — 9-1 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 10721). Pottery, once coated with a cream slip. 4 ins. long. 
This animal cannot be satisfactorily identified. Either a dog or some feline 
animal may be represented by this model. The mouth is unusually wide, and 
is, moreover, emphasized by definite lips being made with narrow strips of clay. 
The flat, round, pellet eyes have a deep hole incised in the centre of each, and 
other holes represent the nostrils. The most striking feature about this figure, 
however, is the broad beard which juts out with lines incised ujion it to represent 
the hair, a beard which is unknown on any animal. Very much the same kind 
of beard is seen on the model pictured in PI. LXXVII, 18, and also the human 
figurine in PI. LXXII, 8-10. This animal lies on the ground, apparently with a 
bone beneath its fore-paws, and the hind legs are outstretched at the side in an 
attitude common to many creatures. Either claws or talons are crudely repre- 
sented by incisions. Roughly modelled and finished, though especial care was 
evidently taken with certain details. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 30. Level : 
-3-2 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 5298). Pottery, with a light red slip. 1-88 ins. high. This is 
possibly a monkey climbing a tree. The eyes are represented by round pellets, 
the nostrils and mouth by slight incisions. Though the tail is missing, its stump 
suggests that it was held close to the legs. Very roughly modelled and finished. 
Locus : BL 4, rm. 14. Level : -8-2 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 11717). Pottery, with traces of a light red slip. 2-36 ins. high. 
Similar to No. 8, except that the tree or post iipon which the animal is climbing 
is rather larger. Roughly made and finished. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. XII, rm. 
90. Level: —6-9 ft. 


^ Ros ga i^rm. 

2 Stockley, Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire, pp. 104-6. 

^ This flattened portion is at the back of the liead. 

^ The surface round these holes is badly broken and it is possible that the horns ami ears were 
made of some valued material and that the damage was done in tearing them from their setting. 
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No. 10 (DK 3374). Pottery, with a light red slip. 2-1 ins. lo ng . This 
figure should have been included with the human figurines as it represents a 
crawling child. The pellet eyes are slightly oval, and the mouth and lips are 
represented as in other human figurines by incising a line on a narrow added 
strip of clay. Each of the slightly projecting ears has a ear-hole. The head is 
covered with a number of small circular disks, obviously intended to represent 
an infant’s curls. There was also a necklace, but all that remains is a medallion 
still sticking to the breast, with two crossed lines incised upon it. A bangle 
is shown on the right arm. The buttocks are clearly indicated, and also the 
anus and sexual organs. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 40. Level : —3-2 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 4732). Pottery, with a light red slip. 4-7 ins. long. Its once 
arched tad, small erect ears and the shape of the head incline me to think that 
this was a model of a horse. The eyes are slightly raised and the pupils indicated 
by incisions. Traces of a white substance in each of these incisions suggest 
that some other material was inlaid.’^ The nostrils also are indicated by holes, 
and the mouth is represented as slightly open. It is unfortunate that so much 
of this figure is missing, as the model of a horse of so early a date as 2,500 B. C. 
would be of great interest. The very careful modelling and finish preclude this 
being the handiwork of a child ; and the comparatively slender build sets it apart 
from the other animal models. Locus: Bl. 12A, ho. II, rm. 21. Level: —8 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 5472). Pottery, with traces of a light red slip. 5-02 ins. high. 
A very similar figure to No. 3, but certain details have survived better. Though 
there is a fiat base upon which the figure will not stand, a hole in it, 0 - 3 in. in dia- 
meter, shows that it was intended, rather, to be supported on a stick. A hole 
which perhaps represents the navel communicates with the hollow interior of the 
figure. A fracture at the back suggests that the prominent buttocks seen in 
No. 3 were also a feature of this specimen ; and, as also in No. 3, the ears show that 
this figure was not intended to represent a human being. Roughly modelled 
and finished. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 58. Level: —10- 6 ft. 

Loiver Levels. 

Plate LXXIX. — No. 1 (DK 9452). Pottery; cream slip. 4-3 ins. long. 
Roughly modelled, hollow figure of a wild boar. The pupils of the eyes are re- 
presented by small, round, flat pellets of clay set in slits in the head. Locus : 
Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (1). Level: —25-3 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 9599). Pottery ; no slip. 1 • 7 ins. long. Small figure of male 
rhinoceros very carefully made, even to the addition of the sexual organs. Horn 
missing. In place of the usual strips of clay to represent the armour-fike hide of 
this animal, the body and even parts of the head are pricked aU over, a somewhat 
curious procedure since the rhinoceros is comparatively hairless and on the animals 
of Mohenjo-daro pricking usually represents hair. Possibly, in this case it was 
intended to depict the tubercles that are common on the hide of this animal and 
the modeller rather overstepped the limits of their distribution. Locus • Bl 
7, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level: —26-5 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 7782). Pottery ; no sUp. 1-41 ins. high. Rhinoceros, rough- 
ly made ; no plastic additions, though rough incisions indicate the folds round 
the neck. Horn missing. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 48. Level: —18*5 ft. 

1 The substance could hardly have been the remains of paint ; this fiaure seems never to have 
had any other colour than the usual red wash. “ 
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No. 4 (DK 8710). Pottery ; no slip. 2-08 ins. high. Dog with up-curled 
tail, the greater part of which is missing. Ears upright and fairly long. Fore- 
and hind-legs respectively joined together. Locus : First St. (9). Level : 
-20-8 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 9341). Bronze. 0-64 in. high. Small model ram with curled 
horns and short upright tail. Pierced longitudinally to be worn as an amulet. 
Carefully made, but rather short in the body, for which reason it was at first 
thought to be a dog. Legs made separate ; are now slightly bent. Locus : Bl. 
1 (Palace), S. E. wing (I), rm. 17. Level: —19-3 ft. 

No. 6 (Dk 8194). Bronze. 0-69 in. high. Dog with collar round neck. 
Prick ears and upright tail. Short mastiff-like muzzle. Fore- and hind-legs 
cast together ; but it may have been intended to separate them later by cutting. 
Well made, but very much corroded. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. II, rm. 9. Level: — 12-2 
ft. 

No. 7 (DK 6185). Pottery ; traces of red slip. 1-65 ins. high. Model of 
animal which is difficult to identify. Not an elephant, as it never had a triink. 
The prominent ears, now broken, suggest a hare ; c/.. No. 9 in the same plate. 
Hollow, though not a rattle. The corpulent, over-fed look of this model sug- 
gests that the hare, if it be this animal, was sometimes kept as a pet. The very 
small tail is held to one side and not upright, as is normally the case in hares and 
rabbits. Locus: Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 2. Level: —18-3 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 8582). Pottery ; no slip. 2*2 ins. long. A hollow, round bodied 
animal similar to No. 7 but with the ears practically perfect. The tail hangs, 
instead of being upright. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 18. Level : — 14 • 3 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 7976). Pottery, with a red slip. 1-6 ins. high. Hollow, clay 
model with long ears, which certainly resembles a hare more closely than Nos. 7 
and 8. No tail now present. Long ears sloping backwards. The body and 
legs were made first, and the head and ears added afterwards ; the marks of the 
joins are clearly evident. Locus : Low Lane, bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level: — 15 ’5 
ft. 

No. 10 (DK 8802). Pottery, with a cream slip. 1-57 ins. high. Hollow 
interior, with which a small rectangular hole between the legs communicates. 
Same type of animal as in Nos. 7-9, but the ears are rather smaller. Locus : First 
St. (1). Level: -22 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 8758). Pottery, with a cream slip. 3-66 ins. long. Sohd. 
Dog with heavy collar round neck. Short prick ears ; apparently upright tail, 
now broken. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. Ill, rm. 35. Level : —15 ’8 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 8280). Pottery; no slip. 4-28 ins. long. Spirited figure of 
dog wearing a stout collar. Short upright tail and broad prick ears. Nostrils 
and anus indicated, but no other organs. Very rough workmanship. Locus: 
Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 46. Level : -16-7 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 8324). Pottery, with a red wash. 2-6 ins. high. Hollow model 
of elephant ; roughly fashioned but shows the characteristic spinal ridge. Models 
of this animal in clay are rare, and this is the first that we have found with the 
trunk intact. The figure was modelled with considerable fidelity ; and though the 
eyes are over large, th^ey are in the right position and appear very lifelike. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 44. Level : -16-6 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 7976). Another view of No. 9. 
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No. 15 (DK 9818). Pottery, with a cream slip. 3-28 ins. long. Dog with 
short upright tail, and a very heavy collar, as in No. 11. The ears, unfortunately, 
are broken, but thev were evidentlv pricked. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 3. Level : 

-33-3 ft. 

No. 16 (DK 9540). Pottery, with a cream slip. 1-6 ins. high. Humped 
bull, with fore- and hind-legs joined. A little incised work round the head. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 29. Level : —26-9 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 9574). Pottery ; no slip. 1-5 ins. high. Humped bull. Incised 
work on head ; two lines round neck represent a collar or wrinkles in the skin. 
Both pairs of legs joined. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 15. Level : —26-8 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 6115). Bronze. 1-5 ins. high. No. 20 is an enlarged illustra- 
tion of this well modelled animal which, as far as can be judged, is a solid casting. 
That it represents a bull and not a bison is indicated by the carriage of the head. 
Rather roughly made ; but probably it was intended to trim it up afterwards, 
w'hich seems never to have been done, though corrosion may have removed the 
finer details. Locus: Fore Lane, outside Bl. 10 (III). Level: —14 -8 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 5379). Bronze. 1-5 ins. high, fasting of a bull, now badly 
corroded, standing on a bar with a ring beneath. An exactly similar figure was 
found at Mohenjo-daro prior to 1927, ‘ and the two were probabH made in the 
same mould. The only difference is that the more recently found specimen has 
a tail-like projection at the back which finishing would have removed, as it is 
merely surplus metal left by the opening in the mould through which the metal 
w'as poured. It is interesting to note that the ears of the animal were tied to the 
horns, a custom which does not pertain in Sindh to-day and whose purjwse is a 
mystery. This little model could hardly have been worn'as an amulet, for it would 
have hung upside down. Possibly, the rings were used to secure these objects 
to harness in some way, and reins passed over the bars beneath the animals.- 
The hump is not so well marked as in the earlier example. The earriao-e of the 
head suggests the short-horned bull as pictured on the seals rather than the hump- 
ed bull. Locus : Loop Lane, bet. Bis. 12 and 12A. Level : — 13-8 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 6115). See No. 18 above. 

No. 21 (DK 4964). Bronze. 1-1 ins. long. A very badlv corroded model 
of a humped bull with both fore- and hind-legs united. Again the ears arp tipH 
to the horns. Locus ; Loop Lane, bet. Bis. 9A and 12.A. L?vel ; -16 ft 

No. 22 (DK 8418). Pottery, with a thick red slip. 3-8 ins. long. Hollow 
model of bull’s head with both horns and one of the ears missing. The hole seen 
in the photograph is accidental and does not pierce the ear. This head was made 
in a mould, and the horns and ears were added afterwards. A straight narrow cut 
represents the mouth, two holes the nostrils, and there are incised fines round the 
muzzle. In the slightly concave base, a hole 0-58 in. in diameter may have served 
to attach the head to a staff ; as I have before suggested these bull’s heads were 
perhaps carried in processions. This hole would have been unnecessarily wide for 
merely affixing the head to something as an ornament. Locus : First St (18) 
Level : —18-4 ft. ’ ' 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. f:XLIV, 2. 

^ Cf. rein-rings from Kish and Ur ; Antiquaries Journal, vol. VIII, pi. LXVIII, fig. 2 
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No. 23 (DK 7154). Pottery, with a thick red slip. 4 ins. long. Tlie horns 
and ears of this hollow bull’s head are, unfortunately, badly broken ; but they 
were evidently made in one piece with the head which was not made in a mould. 
The eyes are represented by oval pellets of clay, the mouth by a simple straight 
cut. and the nostrils by two shallow holes. A hole, 0-32 in. in diameter, in the 
flat base perhaps served to attach this head to a rod. liOcus : Bl. 5, ho. JI. rm. 7. 
Level : — 14-9 ft. 

No. 24 (DK 8910). Steatite. 2-81 ins. long. Well-carved model of a bull, 
whose separately made horns and ears were fixed in sockets and may have been 
of another material. Other sockets served for the attachment of the sexual or- 
gans, and the tail which lay in a groove between the buttocks. A larger hole, 
0-13 in. in diameter and 0-5 in. deep, between the legs suggests that this figure 
was supported on a stand. The wrinkles and hair on head and neck, and the 
garland round the latter had been carefully worked with a graver. The eyes may 
not have been inlaid as the sockets are very shallow. The figurine seems not to 
have been glazed, but merely coated with a white slip like that on the seals. Locus ; 
Bl. 7, ho. II, rm. 93. Level ; -21-4 ft. 

No. 25 (DK 9078). Pottery, with a red slip. 3-15 ins. high. Humped 
bidl with a scarf round the neck. Flat pellets of clay with a central incision re- 
present the eyes. The head is irregularly punctuated between the horns to re- 
present hair. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : —12-1 ft. 

No. 26 (DK 9656). Pottery ; no slip. 0-9 in. high. Carefully made model 
of a humped bull with inset eyes and united fore- and hind-legs. Locus : Bl. 7, 
ho. IX, rm, 29. Level : —32-7 ft. 

No. 27 (DK 9577). Pottery, with a cream slip. 1 • 7 ins. high. Carefully 
made model of bull with the wrinkles above the neck carefully delineated. Horns 
nearly complete. Locus ; Bl. 7, ho. I, rm‘. 14. Level : — 26-1 ft. 

No. 28 (DK 5923). Shell, 1-6 ins. long. The upi)er portion of a bull's head, 
which once had a second piece fitted to it below and a third against the concave 
back of the head, with the horns and ears, which were perhaps of some other 
material, fixed to it. The eyes, whose shallow sockets. 0-2 in. in diameter, were 
drilled out, were once inlaid. If this head was made entirely of shell, it had of 
necessity to be made in more than one piece, as none of the shells used at Mohenjo- 
daro were sufficiently thick. As it is, the one piece illustrated must have been 
cut from a shell of unusual size. Locus : Bl, 12, ho. V, rm. 97. Level : —17-1 

ft. 

No. 29 (DK 8690). Pottery ; no slip. 3- 28 ins. long. Roughly made model 
of a bull with a garland or collar round the neck and fastened in front. Locus : 
First St. (6). Level: -20-5 ft. 

No. 30 (DK 9383). Pottery ; cream slip. 5-25 ins. long. Hollow model of 
a bull of very careful workmanship. Fa.shioned entirely by hand and with great 
stress laid on the various details which were cut with a graver before baking. 
Round the neck there is a twisted double band, which may represent a garland 
of flowers or, more likely, a plaited rope. The horns and ears are unfortunately 
missing. The eyes are small roi;nd pellets inserted in cuts made in the clay before 
baking. A small hole beneath is probably only a vent for the escape of air during 
baking. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, run 16. Level: —24-1 ft. 
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JiTo. 31 (DK 7983). Pottery; no slip. 1-85 ins. high. The rough model- 
ling of this bull is in marked contrast with the careful workmanship of No. 30, 
and it may have been made by a child. It stands on a rectangular base which, 
though flat, looks as if it had once been fixed on a support of some kind. A base 
such as this is rarely found. Locus : First St. (12). Level : — 17 ft. 

No. 32 (DK 9699). Pottery ; no slip. 2-2 ins. high. Hollow pottery mask 
of a bull, made in a mould. Two small holes on each side of the head to fasten it 
to something. This is the first animal mask that has been found, though we are 
well acquainted with masks of the human face surmounted by horns. Locus : 
Bl. 1 (Palace), S. E. Wing (I), rm. 13. Level : —28-4 ft. 

No. 33 (DK 8848). Pottery ; no slip. 2-48 ins. high. Head of a buU, from 
which the body which was hollow is missing. First carefully modelled, then car- 
ved with remarkable skill despite the roughness of the work. Locus : Low Lane, 
bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level : —19-2 ft. 

Plate LXXX. — No. 1 (DK 8501). Faience. 2-13 ins. high. Monkey hold- 
ing a young one on its knee. This roughly modelled group is made of a porous 
white paste which was doubtless intended to be glazed. The paste is fissured aU 
over, though neither by corrosion nor by weathering ; so much so, indeed, that it 
could hardly have been glazed without being first coated with some filling to con- 
ceal the cracks, unless an opaque glaze was used. The group was entirely model- 
led by hand and a certain amount of trimming done with a knife ; for instance, the 
fingers and toes of both the mother and her young were carefuUy indicated by 
incised lines as was also the hair on the mother animal’s head. The young mon- 
key is looking over the left shoulder of its parent, and the mouths of both are open 
as if in alarm. The modelling is crudely done, but, as I have suggested above, 
this little group may be unfinished. There is, however, no difficulty in recognising 
the species of animal — obviously the common brown monkey of India, which has 
a comparatively short tail like that of the mother animal.^ The flat base of this 
model gives it a good stance. Locus : First St. (5). Level : —21 -5 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 7035). Pottery, with a red shp. 1-32 ins. high. Carefully made 
figure of a monkey squatting with hands on knees. Two vertical holes, each 0-08 
in. in diameter and 0-42 in. deep, in the top of the head could not have been in- 
tended to take separately- made ears as they are too high up. Another hole of 
about the same diameter, close behind the head, pierces the figure from top to 
bottom, and may have been intended, if this figure is a toy, to thread it on a string. 
There are deep cavities for the eyes, in which perhaps some other material was 
inlaid, and the mouth is shown as open. The body is very corpulent, but other- 
wise the proportions are fairly correct. Locus : Long Lane, bet Bis 10 HTT\ 
and 12. Level: -17-4 ft. ' ’ ^ ' 

No. 3 (DK 5578). Porous white paste. 1-72 ins. high. Roughly model- 
led figure of monkey, squatting with hands on knees. The paste of which it is 
made appears to be powdered steatite, and as no trace of glaze remains we must 

conclude that this model was never finished. Locus : Bl. 10 ho I rm s' T pvpI • 
-12-6 ft, » • » • • .i^evei. 


1 It will be noticed that the young one has no tail ; it was probably intended to add one later. 
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No. 4 (DK 8442). Pottery, with a cream slip. 2-41 ins. long. Antelope 
with straight twisted horns, of which only part of one remains. The wrinkles 
on the back of the neck were indicated by lines incised with a pointed instrument. 
Locus : First St. (11). Level : —20 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 6593). Bronze. 0-68 in. high. Model antelope (or possibly 

ibex), minute in size. May have been worn as an amulet, but the hole for siis- 

pension, if there was one, has been filled up owing to corrosion. Locus : Fore 
Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7. Level : —14-3 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 6528). Pottery ; no slip. 3 ins. long. Model turtle, with the 
carapace naturalistically represented as projecting slightly over the body at head 
and tail. Locus : Alley west of Bl. 1. Level : —16-8 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 3907). Pottery; no slip. 4- 15 ins. long. Figure of buffalo in 

characteristic attitude, with nose well up scenting the breeze. Horns missing. 
The buffalo was rarely modelled in clay ; and in any case, the more roughly made 
pottery models are not easily distinguishable from those of bulls. Locus : Alley, 
bet. Bis. 2 (II) and 3. Level : —15-2 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 9279). Pottery ; no slip. 2-75 ins. long. Roughly modelled ram, 
with no details except eyes represented by round pellets. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. I, 
rm. 8. Level : -19-9 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 8818). Pottery ; red wash. 2-5 ins. high. Badly made animal ; 
difficult to identify, but possibly a dog. The mouth is a mere cut, and the ears 
are short and rounded. This creature once stood on a rectangular plaque. Locus : 
First St. (1) (in a drain). Level : —23 ft. 

No. 10 (DK 7254). Pottery, with a red slip. 2-91 ins. high. Animal with 
large rounded ears, now broken,' and a very definite beard. The mouth is indi- 
cated by a deep cut, and the eyes by slightly oval pellets of clay. Locus : Bl. 5, 
ho. I, rm. 2. Level: —18-4 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 9425). Pottery; red slip. 3-65 ins. long. Goat with beard. 
Horns missing. The mouth is indicated by a strip of clay with an incised line 
to separate the lips, a method of representation which has not been observed 
before in an animal model, though quite often in human figurines. In the pellet 
eyes the pupil is shown by an incised line. The Roman nose of the typical 
Indian goat is cleverly indicated. Pottery models of the goat are rarely found 
at Mohenjo-daro ; and possibly the animal was too common to be worth modelling. 
Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). Level : -25-6 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 8430). Pottery ; no shp. 1-18 ins. high. Model ram, with the 
curly fleece roughly indicated by curved lines. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 20. 
Level : —19-7 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 7332). Porous white paste. 2-09 ins. long. Ram in couchant 
attitude. Deep holes indicate the eyes, but there is very little added detail. No 
sign of glaze, and this model may never have been finished. Like the other models 
in faience, seems to have been made by hand and not in a mould. Locus : Bl. 3, 
ho. VI, rm. 47. Level : -19-3 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 9591). Pottery ; no slip. 2-62 ins. long. Female kid, as shown 
by the short upturned tail and other details. The eyes are mere slits in the clay, 
in which the usual pellets could never have been inserted. There is a collar round 

1 These are definitely ears and not horns a.s they look to be in the photograph. 
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the neck. Though the legs are broken off, enough remains to show that they were 
joined together in pairs. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. V^I, rin. 47. Level : —29-3 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 5975). Pottery ; no slip. 2-48 ins. high. Dove with out-stretch- 
ed wings standing on a plinth with a hollow base. Wings badly broken. Locus : 
Fore Lane, bet. Bis. I (IV) and 10. Level : —15-9 ft. 

No. 16 (DK 9560). Pottery ; no slip. 1-8 ins. long. Head of a bird ; with 
its broad flat bill, either a duck or a spoonbill. There is a small vertical hole 
through the neck. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 1.5. Level : —26-2 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 9263). Pottery, no slip. 2-1 ins. long. Model bird, jjerhaps a 
dove or pigeon, with the crossed wings represented by strips of clay, a very un- 
usual technique. Legs and possibly a base missing. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. I, rm. 8. 
Level: —18-4 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 5841). Potter 3 " ; no slip. 1-5 ins. long. The fan-shaped tail 
suggests a dove. Probably once stood on a ba.se like that of No. 15. Locus : 
Bl. 9A, ho. V, rm. 66. Level : — 14-5 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 9683). Pottery ; no slip. 2-7 ins. long. Hollow potteiy model 
of a quadruped which cannot at present be satisfactorily identified. It has a 
round, almost spherical body and may possibK be a tortoise, as these animals 
walk on the tips of their toes raising the body some distance from the ground. 
Though the head is unfortunately incomplete, apjmrently little of it is missino-. 
Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). Level : —28-5 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 8349). Pottery, with a red slip, 2-6 ins. high. An amu.sing 
model fowl {Qallus dcnnesticus) with a food dish in front of it. Though the head 
is missing, the tail is certainly that of a domestic fowl. The food-vessel is not 
unlike a type of vessel that is very common at Mohenjo-daro (PI. IW, figs. 1-10). 
Both bird and dish are fixed on a thin rectangular stand. This model is especially 
valuable, in that it furnishes a proof that the fowl was domesticated at Mohenjo- 
daro ; which after all is not surprising, since the domestic fowl, nov/ bred all over 
the world, is supposed to have originated in India. Locus : Bl. 7. ho. Ill rm. 
40. Level; —17 ft. 

No. 21 (DK 9105). Pottery, with a red wash. 1-3 ins. high. Bird with 
long broad tail but no wings, standing on a plinth with a flared hollow base. Locus • 
Bl. 1, ho. II, rm. 33. Level : —20-3 ft. 

No. 22 (DK 7795). Pottery, with a cream slip. 3-79 ins. long. Thouah 
the head of this bird is missing, the graceful curve of the neck and body, and the 
long broad tail and stout legs identify it with the peacock. It is roughly modelled 
especially the legs which are solid and almost square. Locus • Bl 7 ho 1 rm 
Level : -14-9 ft. • • , . , im. o. 

No. 23 (DK 8196). Pottery ; no slip. 3 • 61 ins. long. Bird with out-stretch- 
ed wings, possibly a dove. It was originally fixed on a stand, like Nos. 15 and 
25 ; and a deep small hole in the middle of the fracture where the stand is missiny: 
implies that it had been pinned on to give it additional streno-th Locus • T?ir«t 
St. (22). Level: -18-4 ft. ^ ‘ 

No. 24 (DK 8199). Cream-coloured paste. Height of head only 0-75 in 
Model head of a crested bird. No trace of glaze now remains, but brown stains 
here and there on the paste suggest that the glaze was originally areen Locus 
Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 49. Level : — 15-] ft. .. & • > . 
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No. 25 (DK 6274). Pottery, with a red slijj. 2-18 ins. high. Dove with 
outstretched wings on a pedestal with a flared, concave base. Locus : Bl. 6, ho. 
II, rm. 6. Level: —18-8 ft. 

No. 26 (DK 8267). Drab-coloured pottery. 1-62 ins. high. Model of a 
singing bird ; carefuUy made, but now somewhat discoloured by smoke. It seems 
likely in view of this model that song-birds were kept in captivity, and it is un- 
fortunate that we have only the head and part of the body, so that it is impossible 
to identify it. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 46. Level : — 16-5 ft. 

No. 27 (DK 5691). Pottery, with a white slip over a purple paint. ^ The 
upper part is decorated with stripes of green, red and black paint, and on each 
of the red stripes is a row of white spots. 3 • 75 ins. long. The colours are quite 
well preserved, except the green which is friable ; and they were applied after 
baking. This model was carefully made and finished. The fan -shaped tail and 
the poise of the neck suggest that it represents a dove. A large hole, 0-3 in. 
in diameter and 1-25 ins. deep, runs obliquely dovmwards in the breast. Two 
holes, each 0*25 in. in diameter and 0-7 in. deep, served to take the wooden legs. 
It is quite possible that the hole in the breast took a shaft and that the bird was 
mounted on wheels ; if so, it would fall into the category of bird chariots, already 
discussed by Mr. Majumdar in the first book on Mohenjo-daro (see also PI. LXXXI, 
13, 17, for two more examples). Locus : Bl. 12, ho. I, rm. 11. Level : —13-2 
ft. 

Plate LXXXI. — Nos. 1 and la (DK 5796). Pottery ; no shp. 3-9 ins. 
long. Head and part of body of an animal that is well-nigh impossible to identify. 
The inset round pellets for eyes and the wrinkles above them are similar to those 
frequently seen in the better modelled buUs, e.g., PI. LXXIX, 24. But that this 
grotesque head is not that of a bull is evident from the shape of the mouth and 
the beard below it.- A second fringe of hair hangs immediately below the mouth, 
unless we are to suppose that it was intended to represent a row of teeth. This 
head has a certain likeness to the bearded head on an animal’s body seen in PI. 
LXXVIII, 7. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), court III, rm. 1. Level : —14-4 ft. 

Nos. 2 and 2a (DK 9776). Pottery; no slip. 3-63 ins. long. From the 
treatment of the eyes and the broad shghtly open mouth, which is apparently 
showing the teeth, the head of this curious figure is certainly animal rather than 
human. The eyes are, in fact, represented by inserted pellets of clay, a technique 
which has hitherto only been found in animal figures ; and a further elaboration 
is the insetting of incised eyelids also. A short beard is indicated beneath the 
mouth. The body is long and thin, and in its small size out of aU proportion to 
the head ; and two fractures indicate where four legs have been broken off. This 
figure possibly represents a tiger. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). 
Level : -31-7 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 8683). Pottery ; no slip. Probably a bird’s head on a neck which 
terminates below in a rounded base. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 79. Level : — 21 • 3 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 6006). Pottery ; no slip. Bird’s head on a long neck which is 
flanged about half-way down. The projection below the flange has a hole pierced 
through it to take a string. Bound pellet eves. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 6. 
Level : -29-7 ft. 

* An iron oxide possibly formed the basis of the colour. 

* This statement shoidd be modified, since figures of the Sumerian bull are bearded. 

42 
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Nos. 3 and 4 appear to be jar-stoppers, though we have not found the vessels 
to which they belong.^ No. 11 also falls into this category. Both it and No. 4 
have a hole in the point below the flange and they were evidently tied to the vessel 
to which they belonged. If the latter were water- vessels and constantly carried 
about, it would have been necessary to take some means to prevent the loss of 
their stoppers. Jar-stoppers of this type are quite commonly found in the earlier 
levels, but none have yet been unearthed in the upper strata. 

No. 5 (DK 8891). Pottery ; no slip. 2-3 ins. high. A figure with a bird- 
like head that in its curious shape resembles No. 9. On either side are short raised 
arms or wings. Two perforated projections behind, which have been broken oflF, 
suggest that this object was swung on a rod. A small hole through the neck pro- 
bably served to take a cord. The lower part of the body is missing. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 72. Level : -18-5 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 68.54). Pottery, with a red slip. 2 • 4 ins. high. Two very similar 
cages are illustrated in the first book on Mohenjo-daro,^ in which it was 
suggested that they were for insects. But from this new find it is evident that 
they were really models of bird-cages, for a bird is seen here coming out of its cage. 
The modeller, perhaps a child, had some difficulty in fashioning the legs of the 
bird and they look much more hke flippers. The head, however, is clearly that 
of a bird. This model cage being roughly fashioned by hand is somewhat irregu- 
lar in shape. In certain respects this little model recalls the cult object before 
the so-called “ unicorn ” on the seals, which I have suggested may be a cage.® 
Locus : Bl, 1 (Palace), court III, rm. 1. Level : —17 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 9307). Pottery ; no slip. 1-9 ins. long. Probably the arm of a 
figure such as Nos, 8 and 14. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 34, Level : —17-7 
ft. 

No. 8 (DK 6716). Pottery; red slip. 3-3 ins, high. A very similar ani- 
mal to No, 14, but with a protruding abdomen and a large flat tail, whose tip is 
missing. Similar figures to these have been found in the Later levels (PI. LXXIV, 
13). Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 17. Level : —14 -4 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 9100). Pottery, with a cream shp. 2-72 ins. high. A similar 
figure to No. 5, except that the head faces the reverse way. It also has two wing- 
like projections, pierced to take rod or cord, and a hole through the neck. A collar, 
or strings of beads, round the neck is represented by roughly incised lines.'* The 
lower part of this object is missing. Locus : Bl. 9A, ho. V, rm. 67. Level : —20-2 
ft. 

No. 10 (DK 9238). Pottery, with a cream slip. 2-7 ins. long. In this model, 
the body of an ox has two wings projecting forward from the shoulders, each of 
which has a hole pierced through it to take a rod upon which the animal’s head 
was swung. A hole through the hump served as a guide to a string that was at- 
tached to the moveable head. Locus : Crooked Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I). Level • 
-18-6 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 9717). Pottery, with a cream slip. Similar to No. 4 in the 
same plate. Locus; First St. (6). Level: —21*2 ft. 

These vessels may have been gourd.s or even made of leatlier. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIV, 1, 2. 

^ Ibid, p. 383. 

* Certain wooden acrobatic figures of monkeys made in the Simla hills to-day are also represented 
as wearing necklaces. 
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Xo. 12 (DK 8246). Pottery; no slip. 1-5 ins. high. This little object 
appears to be a gamesman, as it has a flat base on which to stand. The eyes and 
nose are the only features indicated. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. 3, rm. 48. Level : —14 -8 
ft. 

Xo. 13 (DK 8594). Pottery ; no slip. 3-9 ins. long. Roughly made, hollow 
model of a bird with expanded tail and round pellet eyes. Two holes, each 0-17 
in. in diameter, took an axle on which a pair of pottery wheels were fixed ; the 
toy was drawn along by a cord passed through a small perforation in the base of 
the head. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 72. Level : — 16-3 ft. 

Xo. 14 (DK 9260). Pottery; no slip. 3’5 ins. high. Figure with long 
flat ears and well developed muzzle ; once had moveable arms on a support passed 
through a hole, 0-19 in. in diameter, through the body. This figure is decorated 
with white bands on the ears and eyes, and a collar of four strings of beads is re- 
presented in white paint round the neck.^ This collar is, I think, fairly conclusive 
evidence that figures such as this represented human bodies with animal heads, 
but what animal it is difficult to say. The monkey is, of course, ruled out by the 
large upright ears. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. 1, rm. 8. Level : —18-6 ft. 

Xo. 15 (DK 9499). Pottery ; no slip. 1 • 63 ins. high. Gamesman with a 
hollow body which stands well though it is partly open below. Incised lines at 
the back of the head represent the hair, otherwise only the arms, eyes and nose 
are represented. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. I and 10 (I). Level : —27 ft. 

Xo. 16 (DK 8871). Pottery, formerly coated with a red slip. 1-5 ins. high. 
This little figure has a flat base, in the middle of which is a small hole, 0*11 in. 
in diameter and 0-75 in. deep. One very rudimentary arm is represented, but 
its fellow is missing. That the hair is parted down the centre is indicated by means 
of a dent, and three more at right angles to the parting serve to indicate the se- 
parate locks of hair. This little truncated figure must, I think, be a gamesman. 
The hole in the base perhaps assisted in its modelling ; or there were pegs upon 
the board on which it was used. Locus : Bl. 5, ho. II, rm. 7. Level : — 18-6 ft. 

X^o. 17 (DK 8205). Pottery, with a cream slip. 5-2 ins. long. Similar 
figure to Xo. 13, but not so fiat and better made. The holes for the axle are 0-29 
in. in diameter, and a smaller hole for a cord passes through the neck. Locus : 
Bl. 9, ho. VIll, rm. 18. Level : -14-6 ft. 

Xo. 18 (DK 8226). Pottery; no slip. 2-33 ins. long. This may possibly 
represent a monkey, though the ears are over large. It seems to be perched on 
a board mounted on a pole. If this be so, it is possible that pet animals, whether 
monkeys or other creatures, were fastened to stands on which they hved with 
sufficient length of chain to allow of their visiting the ground. Locus : Bl. 9, 
ho. II, rm. 11. Level: —13-1 ft. 

Xo. 19 (DK 8090). Pottery, with traces of a red slip. 3-26 ins. high. Very 
roughly modelled monkey (?), climbing a pole or tree which was formerly affixed 
upon a stand. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 44, Level : —12-3 ft. 

Xo. 35 in PI. CVIII (DK 6520) (see also PI. CX, 16) is of alabaster, and mea- 
sures 4-6 ins. across the chord by 1 - 5 ins. in diameter at its larger end. The point 
of this horn is missing and in the middle of the square cut, broad end there is a hole 

^ Possibly tliere were other colours which were not so fast as the white. 

42 A 
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0-5 in. in diameter and 1*76 ins. deep. There can be no doubt, I think, that this 
object was one of the horns of a large statue of a bull ; horns were frequently 
fitted on models of bulls of even small size (Pis. LXXI, 26 ; LXXIV, 11, 12 ; 
LXXVIII, 6). Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIIT, rm. 20, Level : -13-4 ft. 

No. 10 in PI. CXI (DK 9008). Faience ; yellow paste coated with a blue 
glaze. Couchant ram. The workmanship is rough and certain features are merely 
represented by incised fines. A minute hole, 0-05 in. in diameter, passes longitu- 
dinally through this Little figure. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), court I, 21. Level : 
-19-3 ft. 

Plate CXII. — No. 10 (DK, DG 1). Pottery, with a cream slip. 2-73 ins. 
long. A humpless bull with rotmd, inlaid pellets to represent the eyes. Homs 
and three of the legs missing. Wrinkles round neck and back incised with a sharp 
pointed instrument. Apparently solid, and somewhat roughly made. Traces 
of fine mica and lime in the clay, the lime in particles of appreciable size. Locus : 
Bl. 7 (deep digging). Level : —36-6 ft. 

No. 11 (DK, DG 84). Pottery, with a cream slip. 3-15 ins. long. Humped 
bull with round, inlaid pellets for eyes. Homs missing. Fore- and hind-legs 
joined in pairs ; slightly damaged. Wrinkles on hump and lower part of head 
incised with a pointed instmment. Fine red clay tempered with mica and lime. 
Solid and not particnlarlj^ carefully made. Locus : Bl. 7 (deep digging). Level : 



Chapter X. 


FAIENCE, STONE AND IVORY VESSELS. 

The further exploration of the lower strata of the site since 1927 has sho\vn 
stone vessels to be no more commonly used during the earlier than in the later 
occupations, even if allowance be made for the larger area of the latter that has 
been excavated. Not even the bttle jars that were obviously intended for toilet 
use are found in any considerable numbers, though possibly these were so highly 
valued that they were taken away when the city was abandoned. 

We ought perhaps not to expect stone to be used for such ordinary purposes 
as dishes or platters in so advanced a civilization as that of Mohenjo-daro. Be- 
sides being expensive to make, they would have been verj' liable to break on 
the brick floors of the houses ; pottery utensils would have been more easily and 
cheaply replaced. Most of the stone vessels that we have found are made of 
very soft white alabaster and could only have held dry substances and the thicker 
oils ; they would certainly have been entirely useless for cooking purposes. 

Very much the same conditions pertained at the same time in Sumer. In the 
“ A ” cemetery at Kish, for instance, stone vessels were comparatively rare, 
though more numerous than at Mohenjo-daro. If, however, inhumation was 
generally practised by the Indus Valley people and we are fortunate enough to 
find one of their cemeteries, it may turn out that stone vessels were more common 
in the Indus valley of those times than we now suppose, and that they were in- 
cluded in the equipment buried with the dead. 

The stone toilet jars fall into a somewhat difierent category. They were 
doubtless appreciated for their beauty and were in all probability kept in toilet 
boxes, though no boxes have survived and it is likely that they were made of some 
perishable material, such as wood or basket-work. Though the basal portions of 
most are incomplete, the original shapes of several of them are more or less evi- 
dent ; for instance, Nos. 12 and 13 in PI. CXLIII can reasonably be assumed to 
have had a base similar to that of the intact bronze toilet jar, No. 5 in PI. 
CXXXII. 

It is fair, I think, to assume that most of these tall stone jars were made on 
a lathe, though owing to their corroded surfaces it is difficult to prove it ; in shape 
they are so remarkably regidar that it seems the most likely mode of manufacture. 
I have no doubt myself that the lathe was a very early invention and that it was 
worked with a bow and cord, as in many parts of India and the Near East at the 
present day. 

The interior of each dish was probably hollowed out by means of a specially 
shaped borer, of which an example found in a previous season has already been 
published.^ The exterior was then probably first roughly shaped and afterwards 
turned on a lathe, or the dish was laid upside down on a revolving horizontal wheel 
for the final trimming.^ No. 2 in PI. CXLIII must certainly. I think, have been 
made by the latter means ; its ring base quite precludes the possibility of the dish 
having been shaped by revolving it in a mould made of a harder, abrasive rock. 


^ ^oh&fijo-dctTo ofid the ItuIus CivilizcUion, pi. GXXX, 35. 

* A wheel similar to the potter’s wheel was pcwsibly used ; the already hoUowed-out block of 
stone could easily have been centred on it. 
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It would be an easier matter, it should be noted, to conform the shape of the out- 
side of the dish to that of the inside than the other way about, for the reason that 
the method of boring the inside would be under less control than trimming the 
outside on a revolving horizontal wheel. 


Faience Vessels (Pis. LVI, 24; CV, 34, 35; GVI, 10, 25, 28 ; CVII, 2, 3; 

CXXXVII, 14 ; CXLI, 5-8 ; GXLII, 46, 47, 51 ; CXLIII, 1). 

PI. LVI. — No. 24 (DK 3363) (see also PI. CXLI, 7). Hard vitreous paste ; 
turquoise blue. A miniature vessel, 1-08 ins. high and 0-48 in. in diameter at 
mouth. Base very narrow. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 44. Level : —5-5 ft. 

Plate CV. — No. 34 (DK 11450). Faience ; faded blue glaze. Now L2 ins. 
high by 1*52 ins. in diameter. Upper part of a toilet jar ornamented on the top 
and sides with lines of black manganese paint. The narrow mouth is slightly re- 
cessed within the projecting spout. Two minute holes pierced vertically through 
the edge of the flange-like top. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 88. Level : — 5 • 6 ft. 

No. 35 (DK 3380). Faience ; light blue glaze. Now 1-34 ins. high by 1-55 
ins. in diameter. Upper part of a toilet jar with a short projecting spout set in 
a wide rim which is perforated for suspension in two places as in No. 34 above. 
On the narrow neck traces remain of a design of circles and lines in black paint. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 40. Level; — 3*2 ft. 

The above two fragments are very unusual in that they are ornamented 
with paint. Faience, when decorated at all, was usually inlaid with bands of 
coloured paste, a mode of treatment that was much more complex in technique. 
The ornamentation of these faience vessels with paint brings them into line with 
similar jars of ancient Egypt, Crete and Sumer. 

Plate CVI. — No. 10 (DK 12601). Two views of the upper portion or pan 
of a miniature offering-stand. Vitreous paste ; turquoise blue. 1 • 7 ins. in dia- 
meter ; 0-47 in. high. Very carefully made in a mould and unusually well finished. 
Small hole in base of pan for attachment of the latter to a stem and base. When 
complete this little stand must have resembled the pottery one in PI. LII 29 
Locus : Bl. 29, ho. I, rm. 1. Level : —10-8 ft. ’ ' 

No. 26 (DK 10022). Grey porous paste, with a light yellow surface which 
has lost its glaze. Portion of side and end of a small rectangular box. 1 • 27 ins 
deep on the outside and 1 • 1 ins. on the inside. Roughly decorated with shallow 
horizontal grooves. This photograph has. unfortunatefy, been wrongly placed • 
the left hand side is really the bottom of the box. Another part of this same box 
is seen in No. 28 in the same plate. Locus ; West Street, bet Bis 1 5 
and 18. Level : -3 ft. , ■ . o ) 

No. 28 (DK 10151). Part of a side of the same box, with remains of one end 
and the base. Now 2-6 ins. long by 1-3 ins. wide. Locus : West Street het 
Bis. 17 (IV) and 19. Level : -2-2 ft. ’ 

Though these are obviously two pieces of the same box, they do not fit to 
gether.^ It is estimated that when complete this box was 2 • 76 ins. long outside 
It was 1 • 27 ins. high, as above mentioned, but its width could not be ascertained 
The thickness of the sides averages 0-24 in. and there are no breaks to indicate that 

^ The rim is seen on the right hand side of both photographs. 
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it was di voided up into compartments. The paste of which this box was made 
seems to have been so soft as to require a temporary backing before being glazed 
and fired ; the impression of some woven material is clearly discernible on the 
inside. It may have been that the box was shaped about a rectangular core co- 
vered with cloth whose nature allowed the paste to adhere firmly to it. The cloth 
would have burned away in the kiln, allowing the finished box to be removed quite 
easily from the core ; or possibly this core was itself made of wood to be combustible. 
If, however, it was some infusible material such as pottery, it could have been used 
over and over again. In each of the four corners of this box a minute horizontal 
hole was pierced beneath the rim for suspension or to tie on a cover.^ 

Plate evil. — ^No. 2 (DK 5060) (see also PI. CXLI, 8). Yellow paste ; no 
remains of glaze. 0-43 in. high by 0-9 in. in diameter. This object whose sides 
are delicately grooved is, I think, part of a composite vase made in several sections. 
Locus : Bl. 1, ho. IV, rm. 27. Level: — 8-2 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 4804) (see also PI. CXLI, 6). White paste ; no signs of glaze. 
1-09 ins. high by 0-62 in. in diameter. Ornamented with horizontal grooves. 
The internal diameter of this little jar, which in both illustrations is unfortunately 
represented upside down, is only 0-3 in., and it is likely that it was used to con- 
tain some rare and expensive substance. That it was once affixed to a stand is 
proved by the presence of a small vertical hole in its base.- Locus : Western end 
of Fore Lane, (60). Level : —8-1 ft. 

PI. CXXXVII. — No. 14 (DK 3377). Vitreous paste ; turquoise blue, 0*78 
in, high, with the interior which is 0-55 in. deep tapered from 0-6 in. in diameter at 
the mouth to 0- 18 in. at the base. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 40. Level : — 3-4 ft. 

Plate CXLI. — No. 5 (DK 3529). Bluish-green vitreous paste. Part of a 
little jar decorated with finely scored lines round its widest part. Present height 
of fragment, 1*6 ins. Locus : Low Lane, bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level: — 9-1 ft. 

Nos. 6, 7 and 8 in this plate have already been described above, 

Plate GXLII. — No. 46 (DK 9032) (see also PI. CXLIII, 1). Faience ; no 
trace of colour left. 1 • 22 ins. high. Very carefully made. In shape resembles 
certain larger vessels of pottery and metal which are thought to have been made 
for ceremonial use (Pis. LVI, 25-7 ; CXIV, 12, etc.). Two minute holes through 
the rim for suspension. Interior stained dark brown, perhaps by some rare cos- 
metic. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), court 1 (82). Level : —19-5 ft. 

No. 47 (DK 6968). White paste ; no glaze. 0-66 in. high ; diameter of 
mouth 0-5 in. Interior 0-12 in. in diameter and 0-4 in. deep. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. 
Ill, rm. 26. Level : —15-1 ft. 

It will be seen that all these faience vessels are very small. In fact, most of 
them would have held hardly anything at all, and unless they were votive offerings 
we must infer that they were intended for expensive cosmetic or perfumes, such, 
for instance, as attar of roses. They were both too well made and too fragile to 
have been children’s playthings. There is now quite a large and varied collection of 
these small faience vessels in the museum at Mohenjo-daro, and it is of interest to 

1 In ancient E^ypt, pottery boxes of Predynastic date were similarly suspended ; Capart, Primi- 
tive Art in Egypt, p. 132, fig. 105. 

* This object was at first thought to be a pin-head, which accounts for its being illustrated upside 
down. 
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note that they are unknow-n in any other ancient civilization, save Crete.^ Though 
miniature jars made of pottery are well-known in Sumer and other ancient coun- 
tries, they are not so small as those of the Indus valley. 

A remarkable object is the small faience model of an offering-stand illustrated 
in PL CVI, 10, It was made in two or perhaps three pieces which were pegged 
together. Possibly this little table received the oil poured from a miniature jar. 

Some difficulty was evidently met with in the manufacture of these little 
jars which necessitated their being made in more than one piece, e.g., Pis. CVI, 
10 ; CXLI, 8, and other vessels found prior to 1927.^ 

They were probably made of faience and vitreous paste in order to prevent 
their contents soaking into the substance of the jar ; and there is no doubt that 
they were all very carefully glazed, especially on the inside, though many have 
lost their coating through the action of damp. 

Miscellaneous Stone Vessels and Jar-Covers {Pis. LXI, 49 ; LXII, 7 ; CV, 28, 52 ; 

GXVI, 2; GXVIII, 8; GXXV, 25; GXLII, 41-5, 50, 52; GXLIII, 2-14). 

PI. LXI. — ^No. 49 (DK 8476). Soft white alabaster. 1-81 ins. high. Un- 
finished. Its lower portion clearly shows that at one time this cup was cemented 
to a stem or base. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 19. Level : —20 -5 ft. 

PI. LXlI.—Xo. 7 (DK 9333). Jar-cover. Soft white alabaster. 2-41 ins. 
in diameter. Carefully made, and in shape like numerous jar-covers made of 
pottery. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 25. Level : —18-9 ft. 

Plate GV.—Xo. 28 (DK 10882) (see also PL CXXV, 25). Jar-lid. Soft 
white alabaster. 1 • 95 ins. in diameter. Badly weathered and fissured by damp. 
Locus : BL 8A, rm. 44. Level : —6-1 ft. 

No. 52 (DK 3310). Top of grey hmestone vessel, that was made in more than 
one piece. 1 -8 ins. in diameter. Locus : BL 9, ho. I, rm. 27. Level: — 1-7 ft. 

PI. CXI7.— No. 2 (DK 11337 (e)) (see also PL CXVIII, 8). Cup of jade- 
green, crystalline stone. 4-2 ins. high ; 2-7 ins. in diameter at base and 2-82 ins. 
at rim. Depth inside, 3-7 ins. Slightly marked inside by a tubular drill. The 
finish of the outside is good, but the cup is a little out of shape. This object was 
foimd with a hoard of metal vessels and implements buried beneath a floor in BL 
15, ho. VI, rm. 28, at the level — 7 • 1 ft. Its appearance in situ is seen in PL X, 
fig. (h), where it is at the back of the group. 

As I was unable to identify the stone of which this cup is made, I submitted 
it to Dr. Fermor, the Director of the Geological Survey of India, who has kindly 
reported on it as follows : — 

“ The vase forwarded has been examined and foimd to be made of fuchsite. 
There are no known occurrences of pure fuchsite rock in India, but there are 
occurrences of fuchsite -quartzite in Mysore. It is possible that small masses 
of pure fuchsite similar to that of which the vase is made mav be associated 
with these quartzites.” 

1 Cf. a miniature jar of faience and gold of M. M. II (b) date from the Loom Weight Area at 
Knossos ; Evams, Palace of Minos, I, p. 252, fig. 189 a. These small faience jars seem, 'however to 
have been as rare in Crete as they are common at Mohenjo-daro, though in pottery they are quite 
frequently fomd. Sir Arthur Evans is inclined to regard the miniature pottery jars as votive offer- 
ings This may also be the case at Mohenjo-daro : one can picture worshippers bringing rare oils in 
these little jars to anoint the figure of a deity. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 366, 
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The nearest part of Mysore State to Mohenjo-daro is over 1,000 miles as the 
crow flies, and more than 1,600 miles by sea or along the coast. It would there- 
fore be reasonable to assume for the present that the people of Mohenjo-daro had 
nearer sources of fuchsite rock than Slysore ; it may have been in Afghanistan, of 
the minerals of which we know but little, or Baluchistan, or even further west. 
There is, however, no real objection to Mysore being considered a possible source 
of the material of this cup ; the Indus Valley people doubtless traded with Southern 
India, as they did with Sumer and Elam.^ - 

Plate GXLII. — N’o. 41 (DK 7977) (see also PI. CXLIII, 7). Greyish alabaster 
of a harder variety than usual. Diminutive jar, cylindrical in shape with a slightly 
flared mouth. 0 • 82 in. high by 0 • 83 in. in diameter. Carefully made. No stains 
are now visible in its interior, but the unusual colour and comparative hardness 
of the alabaster suggest that it may possibly have absorbed some of its liquid con- 
tents. Locus : Low Lane, bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level ; — 15-5 ft. 

No. 42 (DK 8971) (see also PI. CXLIII, 8). Steatite or steatite paste. 1 in. 
high; interior 0-12 in. in diameter and 0-69 in. deep. This little vessel is not 
complete ; it had once been fitted on a base of some kind. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, 
rm. 42. Level: —21-1 ft. 

No. 43 (DK 6004) (see also PI. CXLIII, 12). Soft white alabaster. This 
jar was made in three pieces ; the rim and shoulder, the body, whose interior is 
0*5 in. in diameter and 1-45 ins. deep, and a base, now missing. The height of 
the two remaining pieces fitted together is 3-36 ins. The upper part was made 
in two pieces to allow of a reasonable-sized cavity being drilled in the body ; this 
would not have been possible if the vase had been made in one piece, for the mouth 
is only 0-28 in. in diameter. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 28. Level : —14-8 ft. 

No. 44 (DK 7794) (see also PI. CXLIII, 9). Soft white alabaster. 3-42 
ins. high. The interior was only roughly ground out, and the cup is badly cor- 
roded^y damp. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 40. Level : —18-4 ft. 

' 45 (DK 9605). Greenish-grey steatite. Slightly curved fragment of a 
vessel which probably had two compartments, like No. 43a from Susa. L98x 
I • 5 X 0 • 29 ins. Has an intricate pattern resembling matwork carved on its outer 
surface. From its curvature it is estimated that this piece once formed part of a 
vessel about 2-85 ins. in diameter. Locus : Bl. 7 (I), Deep digging, rm. 9. Level : 
-28-1 ft. 

This fragment, small as it is, is of especial interest because the design upon it 
is exactly the same as that upon one part of the complete double vessel fomid at 
Susa (PI. CXLII, 43a), ^ which is dated to c. 2,800 B. C.* Mr. Henry Field now re- 
ports that similar fragments with the same pattern have lately been unearthed 
at Kish, where also they are dated by the stratum in which they were found to 
c. 2,800 B. C.® The fragment from Mohenjo-daro, w'hich it should be noted w^as 

1 We have no means of knowing whether the cup itself or the rock from which it was cut was 
imported into Sindh. 

2 Fuchsite (chromium mica) is a very rare mmeral. It is found in the AJps and the Urals, and 
also in Maryland, U. S. A. I have been unable to find any record of its occurrence in the countries 
nearer India, possibly for want of an exhaustive survey of those regions. 

s I have to thank Dr. G. Contenau for permission to reproduce a photograph of this double vase 
which has already appeared in his book. Manuel d'Archeologie Orientak, p. 276, fig. 169. 

* See my note in Antiquity, Sept., 1932, pp.356-7. 

® Antiquity, March, 1933, pp. 81, 85, pi. II. 
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foimd in a very early stratum, thus proves to be of great importance for the dating 
of the city. 

No. 50 (DK 5948) (see also PL CXLIII, 5). Soft white alabaster. 0-83 in. 
high ; 1 • 52 ins. in diameter. The upper part of a tall vessel which was probably 
very similar in shape to No. 12 in PI. CXLIII, already described. The sides 
of this piece were carefully graduated to fit accurately on the lower part of the 
vessel wliich is now missing. The hole through it, which was the mouth of the 
jar, is only 0-18 in. in diameter. Locus : Bl. 12, ho. V, rm. 97. Level : —17-6 
ft. 

No. 52 (DK 6760) (see also PI. CXLIII, 13). Soft white alabaster. 4-08 
ins. high. The interior which is remarkably small for the size of the jar is only 
0-39 in. in diameter by 2-4 ins. deep and tapers slightly to the bottom. The 
base of this little vessel is missing, but as there is no actual break the body must 
have been cemented to a second piece of stone. The black stains inside are pro- 
bably due to kohl. Locus : Crooked Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (court III) and 2. Level : 
ft. 

Plate CXLIII. — No. 2 (DK 8029). Soft white alabaster. Part of a shallow 
dish with a ring base, whose diameter is estimated to have been 13-8 ins. The 
drawing is a reconstruction from the small fragment found. ^ Badly corroded. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 66. Level : —12-5 ft. 

No. 2a (DK 9095). Soft white alabaster. Part of a shallow bowl whose 
diameter is estimated to have been 6-5 ins. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VI, rm. 55. I^evel : 
-17-4 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 6431). Soft white alabaster. Part of a shallow bowl with a flat 
edge to the rim, which in shape is like certain bowls of copper and bronze (PI. 
CXIV, 10).’^ Very corroded. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : —16 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 6432). Soft white alabaster. Small fragment of a shallow bowl. 
Found with No. 3. Badly corroded. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : - 16 
ft. 

No. 6 (DK 5193). Soft white alabaster. Jar-lid. 0-85 in. high. Lower 
edge bevelled to allow of its fitting tightly to the jar it once covered. Locus : 
Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 22. Level : -14-9 ft. 

No. 10 (DK 6355). Soft white alabaster. Feeding-cup. 2-2 ins. high. The 
hole in the spout is 0-21 in. in diameter at the tip, narrowing down to 0 - 1 in. at the 
inner end. Small flat base, 1-2 ins. in diameter. Several pottery examples of 
this type of feeding-cup have been found (Pis. LXI, 46, 50 ; LXVI, 1, 2) ; and 
this specimen is only the second of another material. Soft alabaster of this kind 
is, indeed, hardly a suitable material for a feeding-cup, as it is partly soluble in 
fluids, though less in milk than in water. I doubt whether stone feeding-cups 
would be so easily kept clean as those of pottery, despite their more hygienic ap- 
pearance. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. V, rm. 46. Leyel : —18-3 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 5810). Soft white alabaster. 1-56 ins. high. A copy in stone 
of a type of pottery vessel that also is rarely found at Mohenjo-daro (Pis. LIII 
28 ; LV, 23).® Locus : Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : _ )5-4 ft. 

1 Quite enough remained of this and the pieces described below to enable accurate reconstructions 
to be made from them. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, jds. CXL, 4, .5 ; CXLII, 3. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. Cl, 27. 
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No. 14 (DK 6237). Veined alabaster of a colour and hardness rarely found 
at Mohenjo-daro.^ 3-5 ins. high ; 1-65 ins. in diameter. An unfinished jar, not 
yet hollowed out, whose upper edge is fractured, showing that some part is miss- 
ing. Its shape is especially interesting in that it is new to us, either in pottery or 
any other material. Locus : Bl. 1, western court (24). Level : —16-6 ft. 

With the exception of the hard stone cup illustrated in Pis. CXVI. 2 ; 
CXVIII, 8, aU the stone vessels found, save two, were made of the softest kind 
of alabaster, so soft in fact that they all show the warping, fissuring and loss of 
substance caused by dampness of the soil. The source of this alabaster has not 
yet been ascertained, but Sir Edwin Pascoe, late Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, has informed me that there are ample supplies of this soft material 
comparatively close to Mohenjo-daro.- The two jars of harder material (Pis. 
CXLII, 41 ; CXLIII, 14) are made of stone which resembles the aragonite that 
was so commonly used in Egypt and Sumer. No. 41, in PI. CXLIII obviously 
belonged to a small toilet set and in shape is not unlike certain Egyptian jars. 

The making of some of the stone and faience jars in two or three pieces which 
were afterwards cemented together recalls a similar technique in ancient Egypt, 
whose object was to enable the cavity of the body to be made a considerable size 
but with a narrow mouth to prevent the drying up of the contents of the jar. In 
the majority of the faience and stone cosmetic jars of Mohenjo-daro, however, the 
body cavity is so little wider than the mouth of the jar that there was really little 
need for the top to be manufactured separately. 

The interiors of these vessels were certainly cut with a tubular drill, a tool 
which we have noted before was extensively used at Mohenjo-daro. In PI. CIV, 
5, a core is seen still to remain in the cut made by a tubular drill ; and the same 
thing is to be observed in the dowel- hole of a large ring-stone made of limestone 
(PI. CXLIV, 5). We have, in fact, found many of the cores left by the users of 
tubular drills ; of two very good examples (PI. CXI, 71, 78), the first is 1- 3 ins. 
long by some 1-22 ins. in diameter, and the second l-7o ms. long by 1’32 ins. in 
diameter.* Both these cores, which are soft white alabaster, evidently come from 
jars of lai'ger size than those we have found as yet. Either a metal tube or a 
holloAV piece of reed or bamboo could have been used as a drill with fine sand or 
emery as the abrasive. 

It is evident that most of the taller stone jars were made expressly for toilet 
use. That one at least contained a pigment is proved by the black stains in the 
interior (PI. CXLII, 52) ; and it may be that all these jars were used for this pur- 
pose. Many of the kohl-pots of ancient Egypt had a wide flat rim so that any 
excess of kohl removed by the stick could easily be swept back into the pot. A ear- 
ly all the kohl-pots of Mohenjo-daro, however, have a spout-like mouth (Pis. LVI, 
4 ; LX, 51 ; CXXXII, 5 ; CXLIII, 5, 12, 13), and it is possible that the eye- 
paint was poured out on a palette to be mixed with water rather than kept ready 
moist in the pot. If this were so, it would explain why so few of the jars are 
stained. 

1 Possibly aragonite. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indm Civilization, p. 67!t. 

3 No. 71 (DK 4198) was found with two others in room 24 of ho. II, Bl. 2, at the level— 12 • 7 ft. ; 
and No. 78 (DK 4267), with one other, in another part of the same room at 16-1 ft. below datum. 
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In contrast with the fairly complex make of these small cosmetic jars, the 
larger stone vessels— all of the fragments found are remains of dishes or shallow 
bowls— were very simple. No. 2 in PI. CXLIII is a reconstruction from the first 
niece to be found of a stone dish with a ring base ; and Nos. 3 and 4 in the same 
plate are similar in shape to the metal dishes which are fairly common at Mohenjo- 

daro. 

Though stone utensils were evidently rare, this can hardly be attributed to 
lack of raw material ; for with their vudespread trading connections it should have 
been possible for the people of the Indus valley to obtain ample supplies. It seems 
reasonable to assume that bowls of wood and pottery were preferred to those ot 
stone as being less liable to damage. 


Shell {Pis. CV, 36 ; CVII, 20). 

No jars made of shell have yet been found.^ No. 36 in PI. CV (DK 10621) 
(see also PI. CVII, 20) is a shell lid that may have covered a jar of some other ma- 
terial. It is 1-23 ins. in diameter by 0-4 in. high, and it has a flat base and a 
rounded top with a projection by which it could be lifted. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, 
rm. 48. Level: —2-6 ft. 


Ivory Vessels. (Pis. CXLII, 48, 49 ; CXLIII, 15). 

Nos. 48 and 49 in PI. CXLII (DK 9119) (see also PI. CXLIII, 15) is either the 
basal portion or the top of a vase that may have been made of more than one 
material. It is 2-26 ins. in diameter and 1-04 ins. high, and there is a stepped 
vertical hole through it, part of which is 0-14 in. in diameter and the other part 
0-36 in. If this object was the base of a jar, the hole would have served to peg it 
to the body ; if the upper portion, as its bevelled edge leads us to think, ^ the whole 
would have been the mouth of the jar, though one fails to see why in this case it 
had not the same diameter right through. 

On this piece of ivory was a geometric design of circular motifs carefully 
carved in low reUef, each circle being made by three petals on the broader surface 
of the object® and by four petals round the projecting piece. The latter device 
is commonly used on the pottery (Pis. LIV, 6 ; LXVII, 21, etc.). 

Most of the petals still show traces of the light red pigment with which they 
were inlaid, and the contrast of this colour with the former creamy surface of the 
ivory must have been very fine. The polish of wear round its more prominent 
ed^e shows that the jar to which it belonged was some time in use. Locus : Bl. 1, 
ho? VI, rm. 55. Level : —18-4 ft. 


1 Vessels made in this material would necessarily have had to be minute or made of more than 
one piece. 

* In this case the object should be represented the other way up. 

3 For another example of a three-petalled circle, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 
pi. CLV, 51. 
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SEALS, SEAL IMPRESSIONS, AND COPPER TABLETS. 


Amulets. 


The numerous seals of the Late and Intermediate Periods that have been found 
in the DK Area, G Section, are verj’ varied, as is seen from the reproductions 
of their impressions on jdasticine in Plates LXXXII to LXXXIX, a part of Plate 
XC, and Plates XCIV to XCTX. They are arranged according to the levels at 
which they were found ; but a word of caution is necessary, for it does not follow 
that all the seals unearthed at lower levels are necessarih’^ earlier in date than those 
found higher up. In removing bricks from earlier structures to build their own 
dwellings, it is quite likely that the people of Mohenjo-daro dropped seals and 
other objects, with the result that the low level at which an object lies may be 
no criterion as to its age. Broadly speaking, hoMPver, the levels should prove of 
use both to the student of epigraphy and to the philologist. The tables at the 
end of this chapter give the exact dimensions of the seals, the materials of which 
they are made, their levels and other matters of interest, leaving the text free of 
such detailed, but nevertheless very important matter. 

It is hardly necessary to deal fully here with such technical cpiestions as how 
the seals were made. They have been fully discussed in “ Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization,” edited by Sir John Marshall, and it would be redundant 
to do so again. Suffice it to say that the more recently found seals are grouped 
under the same heads as in the above work, namely : — 


Type 



(d) 


k) 

</) 

{g) 

ih) 

(*■) 

<i) 


.Shape. 

Nos. found. 

No. in book. 

Cylinder .seals .... 

3 

78, 376, 488. 

Square seals with perforated boss 

558 


Square seals with no boss and fre- 
quently inscribed on both sides. 

12 

173, 189, 299. 328, 352, 377, 
405, 492, 499, 587, 631, 636. 

Rectangular seals with no boss and 
frequently inscribed on both 
side.s. 

17 

30, 73, 100. 133, 142, 220, 292, 
(327, 329), 339, 414, 505. 508, 
526, 568, 643, 658, 683. 

Button seals with linear designs . 

9 

1, 17, 37, 172, 320, .550, 586, 
619, PL CII, 1. 

Rectangular seals with perforated, 
convex back. 

81 


Cube seals. .... 

3 

Pis. XC, 16, 19 ; CII, 3. 

Round seal with perforated boss 


500. 

Rectangular seals with perforated 
boss. 

2 

510, 661. 

Roimd seal with no boss and in- 

1 

604. 


scribed on both sides. 
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Broken seals about whose classification there is some doubt are eight in num- 
ber, namely : — Nos, 6, 59, 151, 372, 394, 400, 497, 575. One seahng. No. 624, 
and three impressions from ivory sticks. Nos. 434, 437, 482, have inadvertently 
been included amongst the seals. 

The square seal with a perforated boss on the back, e.g., PL XC, 2, 5, was 
undoubtedly the most popular shape, a conclusion already reached in my survey 
of the seals found during the seasons previous to 1927-28. 

In “ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization ” (1931), I apparently did not 
make it clear that when they bear both an inscription and an animal these objects 
were probably used as seals and amulets combined. It is the representation of 
the animal that would have had the amuletie value, and as far as was possible 
only the inscription was used for sealing purposes. The material on which the 
inscriptions were impressed was probably ordinary clay, which has not survived 
the damp and saltiness of the soil. Proof that anything made of unbaked clay 
did not long survive is afforded by the almost total absence of mud-plaster on 
the burnt-brick walls of Mohenjo-daro, though there is now no doubt that the 
walls were more often plastered than not. Wherever mud-plaster is found on a 
waU, it has invariably been preserved by accidental burning, save in the upper- 
most stratum of all where unburnt plaster has survived through being out of the 
reach of flood water — possibly also owing to the fact that the climate of Sindh 
was already becoming drier at the latter end of the city’s history. 

ANIMALS ON THE SEALS. 

Urns Bull. 

The favourite animal — no less than 388 of those which can be satisfactorily 
identified — was the beast shown with one horn only. For the reasons given below 
we will term it a “ urus bull ”. It is not yet certain that this animal was purposely 
represented as having a single horn ; in all probability, owing to the difficulty of 
drawing in perspective, one horn is supposed to be behind the other. This method 
of portraying horns is well known on archaic Siimerian seals, the same animal 
being indifferently portrayed with two horns or one. For instance. Nos. 234 and 
359 distinctly show an animal, which is definitely of the type that is usually por- 
trayed with one horn, possessed of two horns, though of a rather different shape. ^ ^ 

Short-homed Bull. 

Next in favour was the short-horned bull (Nos. 50, 90, 123, 129, 135, 186, 
210, 216, 229, 238, 268, 275, 290, 298, 313, 334, 370, 378, 380, 385, 390, 399, 409, 
410, 423, 443, 457, 462, 495, 500, 534, 581, 633, 655, 661, 675 ; PI. LXXXII, 689, 
701) portrayed with its head lowered as if about to charge, and with a manger 
or food-vessel below the head. On Nos. 135 and 655, however, and the unusually 

1 I do not think these animals are the ordinary ox. The head is much too small and pointed. 
The saddle-like markings which are so carefully drawn in every representation of the animal recall 
certain markings on the shoulders of the bulls of the inlaid panels of A1 ’Ubaid. It is not impossible 
that the animals of these A1 ’Ubaid panels are the prototype of the more developed and perhaps less 
hfelike representations at Mohenjo-daro ; Hall and Woolley, Excavations at Ur, vol. I, pi. XXXII. 

2 Triederichs in a most instructive article identifies this bea.st as either Boa primigenius or Bos 
namadicus, Falc. The shape of the horns as well as that of the body differentiates the two snecies 
on the seals : Der Alte Orient, 32. pts. 3 and 4. 1933, pp. 6-14. 
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shaped seal No. 229, the manger or feeding-vessel is missing. No. 135 is also 
peculiar in that the bull is facing to the right, whereas practically aU the animals 
on the seals, including the bulls, face to the left. Why the usual convention as 
to the animal’s position should have been broken on this one seal, it is difficult 
to say. 

The suggestion made in the first book that the so-caUed “ manger ” was 
probably of basket-work finds some support in No. 370 where the woven pattern 
is clearly seen. Moreover, roughly made basket-work mangers are seen in any 
Sindhi \allage of to-day. though not of the same pattern as those on the seals. It 
is possible that some of these “ mangers ” were made of clay, though no such 
vessels have actually been unearthed. 

The manner of representation of the bull upon the seals has no exact parallel 
in either Elam or Sumer, so that the manner of its portrayal marks it, wherever 
it may eventually be found, as of Indian conception. We have numerous examples 
from ancient Crete and Egypt of bulls in a belligerent attitude, but on analysis 
they are seen to differ materially from the Indian examples. 

A round seal (Type (h)) found in the Predynastic cemetery at Ur, and des- 
cribed and illustrated by L. Legrain,' “ undoubtedly resembles certain of the Indus 
Valley seals in material and shape ; it has portrayed on it a short-horned bull 
with lowered head, and one of the signs,* and possibly a second, resembles an Indus 
Valley pictograph. Some of the signs are difficult to discern in the photograph 
of this seal, but they are said to be a scorpion, a fish, a pehcan (?) and a round 
point. The fish, of course, commonly appears on the Mohenjo-daro seals ; it is 
as common there as in the Sumerian signary, but the scorpion has yet to be identi- 
fied amongst the Indus Valley pictographs.^ 

It has been suggested that this short-horned animal may be a bison, but there 
are objections to this identification in that the bison has a high dorsal ridge which 
amounts to a hump in the bull bison,^ a feature which is entirely absent in the 
animals on the seals. The horns, moreover, are not sufficiently curved to be those 
of a bison, and they are separate whereas the horns of the bison spring from a 
horny mass at the top of the head. The attitude of the animal with its head 
slightly lowered to one side is certainly as common to the ox as to the bison. It 
is within the bounds of possibility, however, that the beast may represent a cross 
between the ox and the bison like the mijtlnin^ of the Chin hills of Burma, an animal 
which is smaller than the bison and has the horns less curved. They are said 
to be gentle and inoffensive animals, but apparently are not always so. 

1 Aluseum Journal, University of Penn., 1925), 3 and 4, pp. 305-tt, pi. XVI, 119. Also C. J . Gadd, 
“ Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur, ” Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XVIII, p. 13, 
No. 15. See also seal 500 in pi. XCVI in this book. 

2 A very similar seal of grey steatite is illustrated in the Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, Pi. LXII, 
2. That the seal is of Indus Valley origin is evident from the pictographs above the animal device. 
Its date is still uncertain, but it is most probably contemporaneous with the shaft grave in which it 
was found, namely, about 2,600 B. C. 

» Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXV. cclxiii. 

“* It appears nowhere on the pottery, nor on the seals or sealings. We very rarely find a live 
specimen in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro or in the country around. 

® Stockley, Big Game Shooting in the Indian Empire, pp. 104-6. 

* Asia, Aug., 1931, pp. 499, 500. Every endeavour is made in Burma to keep this breed pure. 
Friederichs compares this animal with the wild gaur, (B. frontalis gaurus, H. Sm.). For his reasons 
see Der Alie Orient, 32, pts. 3 and 4, 1933, pp. 14, 15. 
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The scene on seal 661, two bulls in combat, is the first that we have found. 
But though this seal was found at the low level of 21-2 ft. below datum, what 
appears to be an impression on clay of the identical seal was found only 9-4 ft. 
below datum (PL XCI, 20). It is possible that the clay sealing was brought up 
from a lower stratum by somebody who had been delving for brick. It is less 
likely that the seal itself was dropped in a hole by the searcher for brick, as its 
very peculiar elongated shape (T3rpe I) makes it improbable that it was regularly 
worn. In view of these circumstances we should, as before mentioned, be careful 
of concluding that every object found at a low level is ipso facto of early date, or 
the reverse. 

Oxen in combat must have been a familiar sight to many of the inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-daro, and it is a wonder that they were not portrayed more often on the 
seals and seal impressions. I do not remember an instance of such a scene in 
either early Sumerian or Elamite art, but it is comparatively common on the walls 
of tombs in Egypt, and one very notable example occurs on an axe-head of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty.' 

Brahmani Bull. 

Next in importance is the Brahmani bull, of which we have 25 examjfies 
(Nos. 9, 119, 132, 153, 155, 249, 280, 306, 310, 314, 322, 362, 431, 441, 463, 535, 
567, 609, 610. 611, 615, 626, 636, 677 ; PI. XCTX, C). Although its original habitat 
has still to be found, this tA'pe of bull can for the present be definitely associated 
with the Indus Valley civilization, for though humped cattle appear in the art of 
other countries they are never shown with the immensely long horns that they 
possess on the Indian seals.' That humped cattle were known in ancient Elam is 
proved beyond doubt by the occurrence of a humped bull upon a vase of alabaster 
found at Susa and dated to the Second Period indeed, they were known in that 
country until late times, for one is depicted on a cylinder of the Persian period.^ 
A clay figure of an ox found by Woolley in a pre-Flood stratum at Ur appears to 
have a very definite hump,^ and later on in the time of Gudea there are examples.® 
In Assyrian times humped cattle were brought into Assyria from the south, or 
“ sea country ”, though it is true that in the shape of their horns and the lesser 
prominence of the hump it is impossible to compare them very closely with the 
animal on the Indus Valley seals." 

1 Liverjiool Ann. Arch, and Anthrop., vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4. 

* The cylinder seal from Ur illustrated by C. J. Gadd in Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
XYIII, pi. I, fig. 6, seems from its main device to be of Indian origin, despite the fact that the 
Br.ahmani bull is coarsely executed. Possibly the tree in front of the bull is the cocoanut, rather 
than the datepalm in fruit. 

3 In other words, to the Earlv Dvnastie Period, c. 2,600 B. C. ; Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pi 
XXXVIII. 

^ Delaporte, Cat. des Cylindres. t. II, pi. 91, fig. 21. 

5 This has not yet been published but was on view at the British Museum in 1930. A humped bull 

is incised upon a clay tablet recently found by Frankfort and dated by him to about 2,500 B. C. 

the earliest positive evidence that we have of the existence of this variety of bull in Mesopotamia ; 
Ann. Bihl. Ind. Arch., pi. I, g. ’ 

® King, Sumer and Akkad, p. 69. 

" King, History of Babylon, p. 203, fig. 45. 
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The exceptionally fine jjortrayal of this animal on the seal in PI. XCIX, C, 
is to my mind of even better workmanship than the magnificent animal on a seal 
found some years ago at Mohenjo-daro.^ The technique is slightly different and 
it does not look to be the work of the same seal-cutter. Both animals are represent- 
ed as wearing garlands round the neck. 

Elephant. 

The elephant appears on 17 seals (Xos. 57, 58, 110, 127, 169, 171, 195, 223, 
245, 278, 304, 504, 512, 517, 573, 590, 648). 

Unfortunately, some of these seals are incomplete, but with the exception of 
No. 648 they all show the animal as of the Indian tj’^pe with straight back, or nearly 
so, and comparatively small ears. On none does the manger appear ; nor did 
it on the seals found in previous seasons, save only one, on which it is clearly de- 
picted.” The animal on seal 512, it should be noted, faces the opposite way to 
the rest. 

In the best cut figures. Nos. 127, 171, 245, 512, 573, very careful attention 
was paid to the rugous folds of the trunk, which, it should be noted, terminates 
in two very distinct processes. On Nos. 245, 512, 573, the fore-legs are very care- 
fully cut and are not so wooden in appearance as is usual in representations of this 
animal. Great attention was paid on Nos. 195, 278, 504, 590 to the representation 
of bristles along the outline of body and head, which is perhaps the mark of a 
younger animal, for adults generally lose this hair. I can see no traces of tusks 
in Nos. 223, 278, 512 and it is possible that these figures were intended to represent 
females. 

According to native lore, the elephant on seal 648 would be regarded as of 
very inferior breed owing to the slope of its back and the length of its legs. There 
are two species of elephants in India, the better one for work being the 
Komooria Dhundia, with flat back, thick stout legs and square head. The Meergha 
is a poorer type which has a sloping back, long legs, less square head and is not so 
stocky. If "the elephant was domesticated in the ancient Indus valley, it may 
have been used only for state purposes and not as a hauler of materials, and its 
build would not have mattered over much. 

Before concluding this section attention should be paid to the fine cylinder 
seal unearthed by Dr. Frankfort at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia.® In company 
with a rhinoceros and a gharial, it bears a very fine representation of an Indian 
elephant and was from its style most certainly cut in India.^ In that the cy- 
linder seal is as rare at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as it is common in Sumer, 
it is remarkable that purely Indian devices should have been engraved on a seal 
of this shape. It may be that Dr. Frankfort’s seal was used by an Indian trader 
in Sumer who selected the cylindrical form as perhaps more convenient in that 
country than the stamp seal for marking clay documents and the like. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indiis Civilization, pi. CXI, 337. Friedericlis identifies two species of 
this humped animal on the seals : the Gujarat Zebu and a larger kind, which, however, he would not 
identify with the Brahmani bull ; Der Alte Orient, 32, pts. 3 and 4, 1933, pp. 11-14, pi. 2, fig. 4. 

2 Op. cit., pi. CXII, 369. The lack of the manger is by Friederichs explained as due to the 
elephant being represented as walking ; and walking animals need no crib (p. 19). 

^ Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch., 1932, pi. I, b. 

* Judging from the fact that its ends were once capped, this seal looks to be of Sumerian origin. 
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Tiger. 

Only eleven seals bear representations of the tiger (Nos. 45, 259, 260, 283, 
347, 360, 484, 518, 522, 527, 640). On the first, the stripes are confined to the 
fore- and hind- quarters, whereas oii the other examples, with the exception of 
Nos. 347 and 360 which are mythological and will be dealt with separately, there 
is a more normal representation of the beast. The same kind of manger or food- 
vessel is associated with this animal as with the short-horned bull, but below the 
head of No. 518 there is a receptacle of cpiite a different shape, if it is not a pic- 
tographie sign in an unusual position on the seal. 

Seal 259, though unfortunatelj^ broken, bears one of the most realistic re- 
presentations of the tiger that w'e have. It is shown with open mouth and pro- 
truding tongue, as is the lion in western Asiatic art in contrast with that of Egypt 
where the animal is always much less ferocious in appearance. The broad stripes 
of the body are cleverly suggested by double wavy lines which are broken at 
intervals to avoid monotony. It is possible that there is a collar round the ani- 
mal's neck, but it may be that the seal-cutter had merely intended to show loose 
folds of skin. Though perhaps a collar would be out of place on a tiger, the 
trough that is generally placed before it suggests that this animal was sometimes 
kept in captivity.' 

Buffalo. 

The buffalo is not often depicted on the seals, tind we have only eight exam- 
ples to record (Nos. 257, 279, 332, 145, 510, 587, 663, 696). In all of them, the 
head is represented in the same way as in early Sumerian art to show both the 
rugged horns. On seals 257, 445, 587 and 696, there is the usual type of manger, 
and one set on a high pedestal on seal 332 apparently has some food projecting 
from it. Seal 279 has what would seem to be a partitioned feeding-trough below 
the head of the animal.- This latter seal and No. 510 are of so much interest 
in other respects that I will return to them later. There is no food vessel on 
No. 663.-^ 

Rhinoceros. 

On five seals a rhinoceros is portrayed (Nos. 131, 140, 309, 651, 684). In 
the first and third of these a dish-like manger in front of the beast resembles that 
in front of the short-horned bull and other animals. Seal 140 is most unusual 
in that the cult object hitherto exclusively associated with the urus bull is sub- 
stituted. Closer examination of the animal figure on this last seal shows that 
except for the ears and horn, the head is very similar to that of the urus, espe- 
cially in its upright position,* and so is the body with the exception of the warty 

^ Burton (Sir R.) has stated that in his time tigers were rare in Central and Lower Sindh but 
were common in the North where they strayed down from the jungly forests that line the banks 
of the Upper Indus ; Sind Revisited, vol. H, p. 73. 

2 Compare this object with one below another animal on a seal found in a previous season. It 
may be a pictographic sign (?). Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Valley Civilization, pi. CXV, 550 Cf 
also seals 430 and 518. The former has what is obviously an offering-tray at the right of the base of 
the tree. 

® Friederichs regards this animal as being in an established state of domestication and with 
Hilzeimer thinks that India was the home of the buffalo, as also of its use as a draught animal • n 
Alte Orient, (1933), 32, pts. 3 and 4, p. 14. ^ 

4 Compare the position of the heads of the rhinoceroses on the seals already published • 
daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXI, 341-7. ^ ’ Motienjo- 
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excresences peculiar to the rhinoceros. The four feet are those of a rhinoceros. 
We seem to have here, therefore, a composite animal of a new form, whose as- 
sociation with the urus bull allowed of the use of the cult object peculiar to that 
animal. Indeed, it is possible that on this seal we have a mingling of two cults. ^ 

Seal 651 is in a perfect state of preservation and depicts the rhinoceros with 
greater fidelity than on any other seal that we have found. T'he figure, how- 
ever, suffers from an over-elaboration of detail. 

Gharial. 

Gharials, or fish-eating crocodiles, are rarely found on the seals of Mohenjo- 
daro ; seals 45, 133 and 188 are the only three from this section of the site. On 
No. 45 the reptile is carved on one of the two inscribed sides of the seal, a very 
unusual and subordinate place for its representation. It is very clearly depicted 
on seal 133, and I am inclined to regard the fish before it as the prey of the croco- 
dile rather than as a pictograph. The cylinder seal. No. 488. shows a fish in the 
jaw^s of the reptile, as on seal 45 also. The gharial appears on two sealings in 
PI. Cl, 2, 3. 

At the present day, only the gharial is found in the Indus, though the mugger 
is said still to exist in the Hab river in Sindh. The former is quite harmless to 
man. There are also mugger in a sacred tank at Mangho-Pir, ten miles N. W. 
of Karachi, one of which is said to be 500 years old (?) ; they are sacred to a pir 
or saint, and live goats are offered to them by visitors.- 

It is impossible to say whether the gharial w'hich alone is represented on the 
seals and sealings w^as regarded as sacred at Wohenjo-daro, but it is unlikely 
that it was, as it is so seldom represented and with two exceptions only ^ occu- 
pies a subordinate place when it is depicted. On the other hand, a well cut 
model in shell has been foimd,^ though none are known in clay. 

Frog (?). 

Seal 45 is unusual in that two of its edges as well as both faces are incised, 
one edge bearing the figure of a gharial, as above mentioned, and the other an 
animal that is not quite clear but to my mind resembles a frog. If so, this is 
the first representation of this creatiire that w'e have found. These two figures 
and the tiger on the same seal are all somewhat roughly cut. 

Antelope. 

The animal on seal 3 ap})arently represents the chinkara {Gazella Beimetti) 
which is found all over the plains of India wherever there is open country. There 
is the cult object in front of it that usually ajipears wnth the urus-like animal. 
It seems that this seal had been re-used, for the inscription was removed in order 
to allow the animal only to be used for impressions. Owing to the roughness 
of the very obvious removal, it seems likely that the seal was picked up by a 
poor person and kept for his own use. 

1 Possibly this animal was supposed to have one horn only and on this account « as associated, 
in this case at least, with the one-horned rhinoceros. See, however, note 2, p. 337. 

^ D. Mackay, Indian State Railways Mag., Aug., 1931, p. 847. 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, pi. CXI, 361 ; also No. 133 of this hook. 

* Op. cit., pi. XCVI, 14. 
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The animals on seals 479, 488(?) and 565 also appear to be antelopes. The 
first of these seals is of unusual interest because it has quite a Sumerian look 
about it it is made, moreover, of a fine white, marble-like stone, a material 
which is new to us at Mohenjo-daro. An enlargement of this seal and also its 
back are seen in PI. C, (B and C). In view of its unusual subject, the arrange- 
ment of the animals, and the material, we can safely assume that this seal was 
imported, perhaps from Elam." Seal 554 [see also PI. C, (D)] shows an antelope 
or wild goat in a posture that is far more common in Sumerian art than in the 
art of ancient Sindh, though it should be noted that one of the heads of the three- 
headed beasts on seals 24 and 494 is looking backwards in the same manner. This 
attitude is quite usual to antelopes and wild goats, for when running from danger 
they frequently stop and look behind them without changing the position of the 
legs or body. And the frequent representations of this particular posture of these 
animals in early Sumerian and Elamite art, especially on the painted pottery, 
bespeaks a close observation of nature.® 

Goat. 

The goats upon two of the seals (Nos. 430, 606, and PI. XCTX, A) with their 
horizontal, spiral horns and short upturned tails are apparently copies of the 
domesticated variety, save that they have human faces. As these two seals 
are of unusual interest they will be more fully dealt with later. On the small 
seal 670, also, a domesticated goat is seen, but looking backwards as wild goats 
are frequently represented.^ On seals 554 and 673 and in PI. C, (D), is seen the 
mountain goat {Capra aegagnis) which still inhabits the Khithar Hills in Balu- 
chistan and has a very wide range, as far, indeed, as the Taurus Mountains in 
Asia Minor.® On both seals the animal has a very shaggy neck. The long beard 
of the animal on seal 673 is quite correct, since the beard of this species some- 
times reaches a length of 6 ins. The curious object behind and above the animal 
on this latter seal may be a pictographic sign, a variant of cccxxvii-viii in the 
sign list prepared by Smith and Gadd.® It looks, however, suspiciously like 
a manger on a stand, and it may have been placed in the position that it occupies 
solely because there was no room for it in front of the animal. 

It is at present an open question whether the two animals on the cylinder 
seal No. 488 are goats or antelopes, as also the two animals beneath the seated 
god on seal 420. 

Composite Animal. 

The beast on seals 24 and 494' represents a combination of the usual urus- 
like animal with two other heads, those of an antelope and a short-horned buU. 

^ For the arrangement of the animals, c/. certain seals from Susa ; Delaporte, Cat. des Cyliyidres, 
I, pi. 22. 

^ Cf. the boss on the back of this seal ■with that on a seal lately found in Sumer ; C. J. Gadd, 
“ Seals of Ancient Indian Style at Ur." Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XVIII, pi. I, Xo. 1. 

s Herzfeld, Samarra, V, p. 22, fig. 26. Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII, p. 10, fig. 20 ; t. XIII, p. 43, 
fig. 144. Delaporte, Cat. des Cylindres, I, pi. 24, fig. 9. ’ 

* A goat with upright horns, or they may be ears, appears amongst the pictographs on seal 313. 

® Cf. Friederichs, Der Alie Orient, (1933), No. 32, pts. 3 and 4, pp. 16, 17. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indns Civilization, pi. CXXVII. Note also the apparent food-vessel in 
PI. C (D). 

’’ An enlarged picture of the latter seal is given in PI. XCIX, B. 
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A possible explanation of this unusnal device is that its owner may have sought 
the protection or assistance of three separate deities represented by the heads 
of these three animals. The inscription on the first of these seals is unnsually 
long ; it would ajtparently have been written on the actual seal from right to left. 
The arrangement of the two extra heads on this seal suggests that they were emt 
as an afterthought, and, if this was so, the lower line of inscription may have 
been added at the same time. Possibly, this additional line refers to the nature 
or meaning of the three-headed beast, the owner's name being in the usual place 
above. We now have three exajnples of this three-headed animal, one having- 
been found prior to 1927.^ In this last-mentioned specimen the body is that 
of the urus-like animal, two of the heads are those of ibex and antelope, and the 
third of the short-horned bull. 

Four seals. Nos. 411, 450, 521 (see also PI. C, (A)), and 636, from the lower 
levels have the curious human-faced, composite animal carved upon them that 
■was mentioned in the first book on Mohenjo-daro. The fore-legs are those of an 
ox-like animal, and the striped hind-quarters and feet resemble those of a tiger. 
There are short curved horns, and the human face shown in profile (especially 
clearly in No. 450) apparently has an elephant's trunk hanging from the chin 
and a" pair of tusks. We have in this figure, then, a fusion of no less than three, 
possibly four, animals with the human form, which perhaps represented a deity 
that was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro. I am inclined to think that this composite 
creature was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the representation of it 
on the seals shows it to be wearing garlands with which it is likely that its im- 
ages were adorned. 

That this figure has an elephant's trunk I regard as certain, despite the 
ragged look of some of these appendages which is especially noticeable on seal 
450, where it at first sight appears to be part of a collar round the neck ; the 
tusks of the elephant are quite clear in every case. The tail is always represented 
as held high at right angles to the body, and there are claws or pincers at its 
tip. This, unfortunately, is not very clear on any of the seals illustrated and 
comparison should be made with an earlier found seal." The tail is substantial 
and sometimes striped ; in conjunction with the tiger-like hind-quarters of the 
animal it was probably intended to represent the tail of that animal, though it is 
not of uniform thickness throughout. Some medimval writers have declared, 
quite erroneously, that the lion has a claw in the tip of its tail with which to lash 
itself to anger. Possibly the same idea was prevalent in ancient Sindh concerning 
the tiger ; if so, the presence of a claw or claws at the tij) of the tail of these 
composite animals would be explained. 

Composite animals are, of course, well kno-wn in ancient art in other parts 
of the world ; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may thus term it, 
in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later “ beast art of Europe.^ It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a composite animal 
originated in India and spread from there gradually to the Avest by the land route. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Didiis Civilization^, pi. CXII, 382. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXII, 380. 
® Swindler, ^4 Painting, p. 51. 
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For tlie ])resent, \ve may provisionally assume that these composite animals 
appear only on the seals of the earlier occupations, as none have been found 
above the level — 12-bft. and the lowest at 19-9 ft. below datum. But as they 
are by no ineans numerous it may be (juite by chance that none have been found 
in the upper strata. 

Seals 234 and 359 are unusual in that although the animal represented is the 
urus buU the seal-cutter gave it other horns in place of the single, forward curved 
horn typical of that animal. Both these seals are well made and are obviously 
not the work of an amateur. In shape the horns are very like those of the 
composite animals on seals 411. 450, 521, 606, etc., and also those of the Brahmani 
bull. 

The animal on a fragment of a seal, No. 330, cannot at present be satis- 
factorily identified. The folds of the skin suggest the urus, but there is a manger 
before it in place of the usual cult object. Moreover, the animal faces the 
opposite way from the great majority of the animals on the seals. 

In place of the usual eidt-objeet m front of the urus on seal 316, there is 
a curious figure that from the position of the arms and legs appears to be dancing 
before the animal. W hat this figure is intended to represent it is difficult to say. 
The tail precludes its })eing human, and it can hardly be a monkey on account of 
the large ears, which the impression does not show clearly.^ Possibly it repre- 
sents a human figure wearing a mask and false tail for a ceremonial dance before 
a deified animal. I cannot conceive that the seal-cutter intended to portray a 
monkey but inade a mistake about the size of and position of the ears ; for though 
now extinct in Sindh the animal must have been well known in those days since 
we have many well-modelled figures of it.^ 

Possildy it! this animal we have the monkey-like imp that, according to 
Frankfort, apjjears on engraved objects in Crete in the Second Early Mihoan 
Period, in late Syro-Hittite glyptic art, and on Mesopotamian seals of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. Frankfort deduces from the position of the imp “ that he 
personifies the evil of which the w'orshipper desired to be freed 

The two-horned tiger on seal 360 is already knowm to us, as it occurs on a 
previously found seal, engaged in combat with o horned hero or deity.'* On this 
seal it is cjuiescent, but with open mouth. The length and curvature of the horns 
recall those of the humped rather than of the short-horned buU. This creature 
may perhaps represent the fusion of two deities in their animal forms. 


Human Figures. 

Except in the inscriptions on the seals where the human figure frequentlv 
occurs as a pictograph, we rarely find examples of the human form used as a main 
motit. 


1 The pottery- figure, in Pk. LXXXVIH. 3, 12 ; LXXXI, 14,. of thi,. hook may represent the 
same animal. The penis is shown, as it also appears to have been on the pottery figure's. ^ 

1. 2,ofthfs““'‘ the hulus Civilization, p], XCVI. 11-13, and P], LXXX, 

3 Journ. Eg. Arch., vol. XII, p. 94. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXI, 367. 
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Seal 222 de[)icts a figure, probably that of a ileity, seated in what may lie 
a yogi attitude with the heels pressed together^ on a low dais, whose legs iv]n'e- 
sent those of a bull.- The arms are outstretched on either side, but it is })ossible 
that the hands are intended to rest on the knees and that the seal-cutter nierely 
raised them slightly to obviate any confusion of the arms with the legs. ’ * On 
each arm there is a large number of bracelets. The head-dress is a twig with 
leaves like those of the pi pal. The horns, if, indeed the\- are horns, are definitely 
separate from the head ; thet' are, moreover, repre.sented as fastened to the base 
of the twig. The figure has three faces, one in front and two in profile. 

On seal 235 thei'e is a somewhat similar figure. The stool is omitted, liow- 
ever, and the figure is apparently seated upon the groui\d. The hcad-tlress 
consists of two horn -like objects between which there appears to be a s])ike of 
flowers. A pigtail hangs domr on one side of the head which has one face only, 
in profile, facing to the right. Unfortunately this seal is badly broken, but 
enough remains to show that the figure was surrounded by jhctographs arranged 
in somewhat haphazard fashion.^ 

Seal 420. an enlargement of which is shown in PI. ( '. (F), is particularly well 
preserved ; it has been described by Sir John Marshall who has identified the 
figure vdth the god Siva.*’’ 

Comparison of these tliree seals shows many points in common. Apart from 
the ornaments they wear the figures are nude, save for a (-incture worn round 
the waist and apparently also passed between the legs, a garment very similar 
to the langat worn at the present day in India. On seal 222 the figure lias only 
one face, but on Nos. 235 and 420 it has three. On two of the seals (Nos. 222 aiul 
420), the god is seated on a low stool, whose supports in one case are shaped like 
the legs of a bull and in the other somewhat like an hour-glass. On Nos. 222 and 
235, the head-dresses are very similar, but surmounted i)y a plant motif with 
three branches in the one case and only a single branch in the other. The larger 
figure on seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female figurines (Pis. LXXIII, 
4 ; LXXV, 1, 6. 21 • LXXVI, 9, 21 ). 

All these figures wear a large number of bangles from the armpits to the 
wrists, and on seal 420 there is also a triangular ornament or else a number 
of strings of beads. It is difficult to determine bow the hair was worn. exceiA 
that on'^seal 235 it apparently hangs in a long rope down one side of the head ; 
if this seal had not been broken anciently, it is probable that it vould hare been 
seen to terminate with a bow, as on the pigtail of the figure on seal 347. Though 
all three of these figures ap})ear to be male deities, the pigtail of XTo. 235 is also 
worn by the tree spirit and the worshipper and the seven ministrants on seal 
430. all of which figures appear to be female. Possibly both male and female 

^ For references to this curious posture, see Rainaprasixd Chanda in Modem Review 
(Calcutta), Aug. 1932, pp. 158-9. Indians can assume this posture with no great difficulty, though 
it must be tiring to maintain it for a long time. 

2 Cf. some of the furniture found in Egyptian graves of the First Dynasty ; Petrie, Wainwight 
and Gardiner, Tarlclmn I and Memphis Y , pi. \ III- 

® Those statues that are nearly complete also show a hand on each knee. -See PI. CV, 60, of 
this book and PI. C, 1, 4, of 3Iohenjo~daro and the Indus Oivilizatim. 

Care was also taken not to confuse the legs with the seat of the stool. 

“ This was in all probability a square seal. 

* Mohenjo-daw and the Indus Civilization, pp. 53-6, pi. XII, 17. 
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deities were represented with pigtails on occasion ; I cannot think that the figure 
on seal 235 is that of a female deity. 

On all three seals there are pictographic signs which appear to have no 
relation to the figure itself and are probably merely the names of the owners of 
the seals. On No. 420 there are six beasts and the figure of a man around the 
god ; on the left of the impression an elephant and a tiger with a man between, 
on the right a rhinoceros and a buffalo, and below the dais on which the god is 
seated there are either two antelopes or mountain goats. As before mentioned 
Sir John Marshall has identified this deity with Siva in his aspect as Pasupati, 
“ lord of Beasts ”. 

The carving of these three seals is not particularly good, though every care 
was taken with the details shown. Possibly the seal-cutter was not so experi- 
enced in the portrayal of the human subject as with certain animals, as, for 
instance, the urus-like animal and the other types of bull. 

These seals are all of Type (b) pattern with the usual perforated boss for 
suspension. 

The animal on seal 279 has already been mentioned, but there is also a figure, 
though it is difficult to see even upon the seal itself, of a man with his foot upon 
the animal’s nose, grasping a horn with one hand and with the other about to 
thrust a spear with a barbed point into the animaFs back.^ Exactly what this 
scene is intended to convey it is difficult to say. I would suggest, with a con- 
siderable amount of diffidence, that it may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and other gods attacked with 
tridents ; though their weapons proved powerless against the animal, they even- 
tually killed it by means of incantations.” The spear in this scene is barbed, 
but no weapon of this kind has yet been found at Mohenjo-daro.® It seems 
evident that the introduction of the human figure on this seal was an after- 
thought, for but little space was left for it and the wear at the edge of the seal 
has nearly obliterated it. Possibly it was the owner and not the seal-cutter who 
was responsible for the addition of the figure. Whether the partitioned object 
in front of the animal is a food- vessel or a pictograph is uncertain. 

On another seal. No. 510, a buffalo appears to have attacked a number of 
people who are lying on the ground around him in every conceivable attitude. 
It is undoubtedly the wild rather than the domesticated species that is 
represented on this seal, an altogether finer animal which stands 16 to 16| hands 
high at the shoulder. Unlike the domesticated variety, it is very truculent 
and when wounded is very savage ; it was, therefore, a fitting vdhana or vehicle 
for Yama, the god of death. 

The little drama dejncted on this seal may represent an episode that actually 
occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro ; the buffalo may have been 
hunted in Sindh in ancient days. But we may perhaps see in this scene a gt)d, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a jiarallel to the well-known scene 

1 Cf. the same scene on two sealings illustrated in Pis. XCI, 4 (a) : XCII, 11 (6). 

2 Oppert, Oriental Inhahitavts of India, pp. 473-4. Cf. the sealing in PL XCII, II. 

3 Cf., however, a barbed .spear-head found at Ur; Woolley. Antiquaries Journal vol X nl 

XLVII, fig. b. ■ > I ■ 
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on the slate palettes of the First Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his 
attribute “ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.' 

A little scene on a clay sealing (Pis. CTI, .5 ; CIII, 8) which will be discussed 
later shows either a buffalo or a bull (I am inclined to think the latter) tossiiiL! a 
man over his head ; unless we are to believe, which may not be at all improbable, 
that the man is vaulting over the animal as in a sport that was much favoured 
in Crete in early times. 

The man seated in a tree on seal 522 with a tiger below is now (piite a 
familiar subject on the seals of Mohenjo-daro, but this particular seal is so well 
preserved that it is worth reproducing as by far the best example of this scene 
that we have found as yet. The same drama also appears on the clay amulets 
(PI. XC, 13, 23, 24). In view of its frequent occurrence it undoubtedly illus- 
trates a legend which was very popular. 

Seals 75, 86, 122 and 454 all bear the same, extremely unusual scene, and 
the descriptions of seal 75 which is the clearest will serve for them all. The 
lowest level at which one of these seals was found was 13-4 ft. below datum. 

This most interesting seal (No. 75) portrays a hero or a deity of very muscular 
appearance gripping a tiger on either side of him by the throat. The figure is 
nude except for a narrow band round the loins, and is shown with hearl in profile 
and possibly with the tongue hanging out.- Either a helmet with knobs behind 
is worn, or a peculiar arrangement of the hair is represented. The animals 
have open mouths and claws. As is customary, the inscription above this scene 
appears to have no reference to it, for on the other similar .seals the inscriptions 
are completely different. 

This seal recalls a scene on the ivory knife-handle from Gebel-el-'Arak in 
which a human figure is at grips with two lions.' There can be no doubt that the 
scene on these four seals shows Sumerian or Elamite influence, but to Ining it 
into agreement with the Indian fauna tigers have been substituted for lions. 
The nude figure itself is not unlike certain figures of Gilgamesh. ajid it is 
conceivable that the knobs at the back of the head are copies of the coiled locks 
of that deity. Very much the same scene was portrayed on the wall of a ])re- 
historic tomb at Hie'rakonpolis in Egypt, the animals, of course, being lions.' 

By far the most interesting seal with rein-esentations of the human figure 
is No. 430, which appears again on a larger .scale in PI. XCIX, (A). Here a 
tree-goddess or spirit, in a pipal-tvee as shown by the shape of its leaves, appears 
to a kneeling worshipper behind whom stands a goat with a human face.^ In 
the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, each dressed in a short kilt 

1 ('apart, Primitive Art in Egijpt. pp. 242-3. lSl-2 ; see also p. 240. tig. 17!»,, for the king in 
his a.spect as a lion. 

^ 1 have examined this head very carefully and think that the apparent tongue is a break in 
the stone and was not intentionally cut. It is, however, difficult to be certain on this point. In 
Indian art, deities are sometimes represented with protruding tongue to indicate fierceness or rage, 
but this feature seems to be confined exclusivel\' to goddesses. 

3 J. de Morgan, La Prehi.itorie Orientate, t. II. p. 2.S3. fig. 32t>. Ancient Egypt, 1!»17. p. 2!l. 

Langdon, however, denies, that this figure represents Gilgamesh pointing out that the hero 
is invariably represented as nude .save for a band round the waist ; Jomn. hg. Atch., \oI. \ II. 
p. 145. 

* Quibell and Green, Hierakonpniis, II, ])ls. LXX\ : LXX\ I. 

^ Cf. seal ()(M). 
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and wearing a long pigtail and a spray of leaves or a feather in the hair. The 
tree-spirit is apparently nude, but has a pair of horns between which is a 
projection which was probably intended to represent a sprig of foliage like that 
worn by the deities on seals 222 and 235. Tlie worshipper has a very similar 
head-dress and like the goddess and the seven ministrants is adorned with many 
bangles. The apparent object in front of the kneeling figure is merely a fracture 
in the seal, but beyond the foot of the tree on the right is a square partitioned 
receptacle very similar in conception to the pottery dishes in PI. LX VI, 12, 15, 
21, 27, 34. This receptacle was probably intended for offerings to the goddess, 
and it is not unlike the object in front of the buffalo on seal 279.^ 

There is a ver 3 ^ similar scene, but not nearly so clear, on both sides of a 
square tablet of grey-coloured paste found in a previous season.^ 

Though no doubt the figure in the tree represents a goddess, the kneeling 
figure may also be a deity as the same head-dress is worn by both, or it may be 
an ordinary human being attired in a manner that was thought to be pleasing 
to the goddess. I am inclined to regard the worshipper as a goddess also, but 
one of lower degree than the one in the tree. The seven figures below may 
be deities of lesser rank, or even the daughters of the principal deity. Their 
number seven is significant, for to it a mj^stical quality is attached in India as 
well as in other parts of the world.* 

The goat with a human face is certainly not a sacrificial animal as I sug- 
gested it might be on the previously found seal where the face also is that of 
a goat. The presence of the animal in this scene recalls the fact that in Europe 
at the classical period tree spirits were believed to take the shape of a goat or 
to have goat’s feet.^ 

The conventional arrangement of the tree may have been intentional in order 
to give an unbroken view of the tree-goddess f or the release of the deity by 
severing the tree may be represented, as on the pottery amulet figured in PI. XC 
23. It certainly does not appear to be an aged tree, and perhaps the oval at its 
base represents a hole made in the ground round it to retain water. 


Combined Human and Animal Figure. 

The extraordinary figure shown in seal 347 is entirely new to us. It is 
apparently a combination of a woman with a tiger’s body, but not centaur-like as 


1 Hunter regards this object as merely a pictographic sign, that is in front of the animal because 
there is no room for it in the line above. The object, which is obviously an offering vessel, appears 
in the same position on a seal found prior to 1927 (Mohenjo-daro mid the Indus Civilization nl 

650) ; Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., April, 1932, p. 472. ’ ^ ' ’ 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXVIII, 7. 

3 The seven twin daughters of the goddess Bau of Sumer, or Sitala and her six sisters in Indian 

mythologJ^ “The creative energy of the principal gods is personified as seven divinities (Sapta- 
matrka) ; Abbott, Keys of Power, p. 301 . ' ^ 


4 This association of the goat-like form with the spirit of a tree still survives in the remoter 
parts of the Slavonic area ; Ency. Brit. (14th Edit.), vol. 7, pp. 189-90. 

5 With the exception of the conventional arrangement of the pipal on seal 389 of Mohenio 
daro and the Indus Civilization, trees are represented in a very naturalistic fiishion on botirthe seals 
and amulets. 
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the fore-legs are certainly human. ^ - On the head there are two spiral horns 
extended laterally which might ec[iially well be those of a goat or a sheep, though 
in view of the animal on seal 430 they are probably the former. Eising from 
between them is a similar spike of flowers or leaves to the one on seal 235. As 
on that seal also, a long pigtail is worn ; it is apparently tied at the end with a 
bow. This pigtail, as also on seal 430, projects from the head in such a way 
as to suggest that it was stiffened, but possibly it was so represented solely to 
avoid any confusion with other parts of the figure, a technique to which I have 
alluded before. The human portion of the figure is nude save for a short skirt, 
longer behind than in front, and it wears armlets and bracelets.^ 

If we compare this figure with that on seal 235, there are eertain points in 
common. Both figures appear to be of the same sex and both have a horned 
head-dress with a spike of leaves standing between the horns. There is a 
considerable difference, however, in the shapes of the horns on the two seals ; on 
No. 235 they may be those of a buffalo — the turned-in tips suggest this, as 
well as the fact that they are grooved — whereas on seal 347 they are obviously 
the horns of a goat.^ The pigtail so prominently shown on both these seals may 
have been the distinguishing mark of a deity. The close association of this 
figure with a tiger suggests that it was not of a benign nature. On the other 
hand, the horns imply a connection with an animal very opposite in nature to the 
tiger. 

As Siva in his form of Pampali has been identified on one of the seals,® 
it would perhaps not be unreasonable to connect the figure on seal 437 with 
Durga his consort, whose vehicle is the tiger. It depends entirely whether the 
human part of this composite figure is male or female ; should it be male, it 
should be remembered that Siva himself is often represented as seated on a tiger’s 
skin. 

Solar Motif. 

The urus-like animal, or more probably the divinity of which this animal 
was a symbol, may have been a solar deity, if we accept as the sun-disk the 
curious object with rays seen on seal 641 and in PI. C, (G), in which the head of 
this beast takes the place of the sixth ray. If we conclude that this motif 
represents the sim, it is of considerable importance, for with the exception of 
some doubtful representations on painted pottery (PI. LXVIII, 21, 24) neither 
the sun, moon nor stars appear anywhere in the art of the ancient Indus valley, 
though such devices frequently occur on the early seals and painted pottery of 

^ I am taking this figure to be female by comparison with seal No. 430, but there would be 
really nothing against its being of the opposite sex, except perhaps the long hair. 

^ In Greek art the early form of centaur is also represented with human fore-legs, and it was 
not until later that the centaur was human only as far down as the waist ; Ency. Brit. (14th Edit.), 
vol. 5, p. 122. 

® Clearly discernible on the seal itself. 

« Since we do not know whether the species Ovis arks, Palanocegyftkvs, the sheep with lateral 
spiral horns that is so commonly represented in Egyptian and Sumerian art, was known to, or do- 
mesticated by the Indus Valley peoples, it would be safer to regard this animal as the goat. But see 
Friederichs, Der Alte Orient, (1933), No. 32, pts. 3 and 4, pp. 15, 16. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 54. 

45 A 
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Snmer and Elara.' Nowhere else have I )>een able to find any pictured repre- 
sentation of an animal so intimately connected with the sun-disk as on this seal, 
and the peculiarly shaped disk itself without the animal is very rarely seen. It 
may, perhaps, be compared with what appears to be a solar disk on a vase of the 
Bukk Culture (Danubian I),- and also with a figure, but with four arms only, on 
an ivory seal of E. M. Ill date from Knossos.® The sun is also represented in a 
somewhat similar manner on a pottery seal from Kish^ and on similar seals from 
Susa. These sun-symbols became stylized at a later date into the form seen on 
early Cappadociaji and Macedonian pottery, where the rays are hook-like in form 
and more numerous. 

It is possible that the inhabitants of the early Indus vaUey. an agricultural 
IJeople, did not pay that attention to the stars, which according to Smith is a 
distinguishing features of the religions of agrarian populations.^ 


Ship. 

Seal 30, an enlarged reproduction of which is seen in PI. LXXXIX, (A), 
was found in two pieces. It is rectangular in shape, and the incomplete 'motif 
on the back consists of roughly scratched lines that cross one another (see No. 36 
in same plate). The face is nearly complete and clearly bears a representation 
of a ship, the first of its kind to be found on a seal from Mohenjo-daro. thono-fi 
a vessel scratched on a pottery sherd is illustrated in PI. LXIX, 4. Why repre- 
sentations of boats and ships are so rare it is difficult to explain, as it is more 
than probable that the river Indus was largely used for traffic of all kinds and 
river craft should have been perfectly familiar to the inhabitants of Mohenio- 
daro. •' 


The vessel portrayed on this seal is boldly but roughly cut, apparently with 
a triangular bnrm, and is apparently not the work of an experienced sea] -cutter • 
hence its interest, because, probably in consecjuence of inexperience, the motif 
is not a stereotyped one. The boat has a sharply upturned prow ami stern a 
feature which is present in nearly all archaic representations of boats • for 
example, the same type of boat appears on Early Minoan seals,^ on the Predv 
nastic pottery of Egypt,- and on the cylinder seals of Sumer.® In the last raen- 
tioned country this type of boat was used down to Assyrian times. On the iyory 
knife-handle of Gebel-el-’Arak m the Louyre are depicted ships which bear a 


have been ..rnngl, inflneneeb fee, Ineb., if. in.S^t - 
of Ancient Indian Style found at I r ; Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. Xyill, pp. 21 . 3 . • ‘'^'eals 

^ Childe, Danube in Prehistory, p. 61. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 118, fig. 87, Xo. .j. See also II, p. 196, fig. 10.7 (c). 

Maekay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I., pi. XLII .5 
5 Early History of Assyria, p. 47. 

tfall, C u ili4.ation of the Bronze Age of ^ireece, pp 35 39 
’ Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, pis. XIX, XX. XXII, etc. 

3 Vi ard. Seal Cylinders of Western Asia pp 40-'’ ■ Delaitfirip CVii n r i rr 
2 and 5. It should be noted that high prow.J an.I s7eri^ aTnl t. II, pi. 70, figs, 

and seas with irently >helving shores. le.s.sart m a river with shallow edges 
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very close resemblance to the one cni our seal ; these and the other scenes on this 
handle are, indeed, explained by Petrie as not Egyptian, hut the product of an 
Oriental people insx)ired by Elam and the Tigris region/ 

It will he noticed that this boat is shown as lashed together at both l)ow 
and stern, indicating perhaps that it was made of reeds like the primitive boats 
of Egypt and the craft that were used in the swamps of southern Babylonia. 
The hut or shrine in its centre also appears to be made of reeds and fastened 
at each end of it is a standard bearing an emblem comparable, though not in 
actual shape, with the ensigns on the Gebel el-'Arak handle.- " At one end of 
the boat on the seal from l\Iohenjo-daro a steersman whose head is unfortunately 
missing is seated at a rudder or steering-oar. The seal-cutter here was not at all 
sure of his figure and placed it well above the seat. 

The absence of a mast suggests that this boat was used only for river work, 
as are some of the wooden boats on the Indus at the ])resent day ; though the 
modern boats have a less acutely upturned ])row and sterri. they usually have 
a similar cabin-like erection in the middle, sometimes constructed of wood and 
sometimes of reeds. The boats of to-day are chiefly used for fishing and are 
either rowed or punted against the stream. 

This seal is invaluable as indicating a type of vessel that was in use in 
ancient Sindh. Its owner was perhaps connected with shipping of some kind 
for in engraving it most careful attention had been ])aid to detail. 


Trees. 


It is seldom that trees are seen on the seals, though they are fairly common 
on the sealings (Pis. XC, 13, 23 ; Cl II. 8). The tree on seals 509 and 522, in 
which a man is seated on the latter, ap}>ears to rei)resent some kind of acacia. 
Upon one side of a round, thin seal. No. 604, a very conventionalized tree is 
carved, which it is almost impossible to identify, and exactly the same kind is 
seen on a seal of similar type found some time ago."* Of the tree on the seal in 
PI. XCIX, (A), there can be no doubt ; its leaves are clearly those of the piped. I 
am inclined to regard the tree on the clay amulet in PI. XC. 23b. 24b, as a nlm > 
from the way in which the leaves hang downwards ; and possibly it is this tree 
that appears' on the two round seals mentioned above. The yuni tree is regarded 
as sacred in most parts of India. Its leaves are supposed to repel snakes and 
they are eaten to cixre various ailments. It is also the dwelling-place of deities, 
especially the godlings of disease ; and twigs of mm are much favoured as tooth- 
brushes by the Indians of the villages who fray out one end. 


1 Ancient Egypt (1817), pp. 28-36. 

2 Op. cit., p. 28, fig. 3. .4 very similar ensign is seen on the boats portrayed on the Predyna.stic 

pottery of Egypt. 

* Standards are still carried bv the fishing boats on the Indus to-day. They are ijemion-like 
strips of wood, mostly painted red and sometimes fretted out into a pattern. Questioned as to their 
meaning, the fishermen said their sole purpose was to tell the direction of the wind. But as many 
of these standards are immovable, it seems not unlikely that the\' originally had >ome other signi- 
ficance which has been forgotten. 

♦ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXIV. .727. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that the tree carved on these two round seals vas regarded as sacred as so inneh space was devoted 
to it. 
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Cross Motif. 

Seal 1, whose shape recalls the button-seals of Egypt bears on its face a 
Greek cross with equal arms. This form of cross is cjuite commonly represented 
in Babjdonian and Elamite art ; in the former country, from early times down 
to and including the Xassite occupation.^ As a rule, however, the cross of the 
Indus Valley civilization has the horizontal limb shorter than the vertical one, 
somewhat after the style of a Latin cross.^ It is of interest, therefore, to find 
that what we may perhaps term the Elamite cross was also in use in India.* 
Like the Babylonian and Elamite examples, these crosses, whichever their shape, 
are framed inside another. This seal (No. 1) is made of a turquoise-blue vitreous 
paste. An immature boss at the back is bored for suspension.* 

Seal 156 which is made of steatite has a similar cross cut upon it, but it is 
decorated both inside and round about with circles containing a central point. 
The seal-cutter responsible for this simple but none the less effective design has 
also decorated the sides of the seal with similar roundels. The back of this seal 
bears the prominent, perforated boss usual to Type (b).“ 

Seals of TJnusoal Shape. 

Seal 73 evidently served both as a separator for a necklace and as a seal 
or amulet, for it has two parallel holes pierced through it. It is carefully made 
of some kind of paste (steatite (?)) which was glazed, and only one side was 
engraved, the back being left perfectly plain. 

No. 229 (see also PL LXXXIX, (B) and (C)) is a most unusual seal. Cut 
from a piece of almost black steatite, it has a perforated boss at the back, of 
the usual shape ; but the face of the seal, as is seen in PI. LXXXIX, is recessed 
0-2 in. over roughly three-fifths of its area. The edge of the step thus left bears 
a roughly cut pictographic inscription, an impression of which is placed just 
above the photograph of the seal. Furthermore, there is a deep wedge-shaped 
gioove, 0-31 in. wide by 0*15 in. deep, in the upper edge of the seal. From its 
shape this groove may have been intended to attach the seal by sliding it on some- 
thing. Otherwise it remains inexplicable, unless a piece of steatite with a groove 
already cut for some other purpose was subsequently used for making this object. 

On the lower portion there is an exceedingly well cut figure of a bull, but 
the feeding- vessel that usually accompanies this animal is missing. It seems 
very possiWe that this seal was re-cut at some time and the original figure 
removed to give place to another. How this object was used it is hard to see, for it 
would be difficult to imprint both the pictographic inscription and the animal at 
the same time. Possibly, as already suggested, the inscription alone was used 

1 Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII, p. 10, fig. 20. The same foim of cross is an ideograph in the 
Minoan script ; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 515-6. 

2 Mohenjo daro and the Jndtts Civilization, pi. CLV, 34. See also pi. XCT, 18, of this book. 

3 As it is more commonly found on Elamite and Kassite seals, the design may have originated 
in Elam. I do not think we should look to India, as the Greek form is so rare in that country. 

* This is the usual boss on the button seals, not like that of the ordinary square seals of 
Type (h). 

5 Compare the circles that decorate the face and edges of this seal with those that ornament 
the bosses of certain seals from Ur ; C. J. Gadd, Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. XVIII, pis. II, III. 
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for sealing and the figure of the animal had merely an amuletic value. The 
inscription on the edge of the step could never have been used successfully. The 
back of this seal still retains the marks of the saw used for the preliminary 
shaping of the boss. There is no trace of any white coating ; possibly it was 
intended to apply one later, but it was never done. 

The absence of the animal on seal 321 is unusual, especially as space had 
evidently been left for it. As a general rule, the engraver first started on the 
animal and probably left the inscription to be filled in to the order of the 
customer. 

The round seal. No. 500, is the only one found at Mohenjo-daro since 1927.- 
Of the eighteen seals found in Sumer recently published by Mr. C. J. Gadd, 
twelve round seals from Ur appear to be of Indus Valley origin on five of them 
a bull is surmounted by a row of Indus Valley characters and on one a bull is 
mating with a cow.^ As the bosses of some of these round seals are curiouslv 
decorated with lines and circles with dots,^ Mr. Gadd ventures the suggestion, 
and correctly so, I think, that they were not imported from either Mohenjo-daro 
or Harappa, but perhaps came from another Indus Valley site. It is extremely 
probable that slight variations distinguished objects of the same type from the 
different cities of the Indus Valley. 

Seal 626 (Type (b)) has a squarely cut boss at the back instead of a rounded 
one ; and it bears on this boss two signs similar to No. cccv of Smith and Gadd’s 
sign list, except that only one stroke follows instead of two.*’’ 

The unusually long seal. No. 661, is unique both in the proportion of its 
length to its width and the fact that on its reverse there is a long tubular boss 
for suspension along the axis of the seal. This long boss also served to strength- 
en the seal which would otherwise have easily been broken. 


Case-seals. 

Seal 95 presents an unusual feature in being hollowed to serve as a receptacle, 
possibly for an amulet (see also PL XC, 11). The space inside measures 0-7 
in. long by 0*11 in. wide by 0-63 in. deep, and was made by drilling five holes 
closely set in a line and then breaking down the material between them. The 
marks left by these drill-holes are clearly perceptible, for the interior of the 
seal though fairlv smooth is unpolished. Grooved slots along and just inside 
the upper edges of the interior show that it once had a cover. 

1 The few impressions of these seals that have been found, as distinct from pottery amulets, 
seem to prove this. For instance, where impressions of scjuare seals are found on pottery \ essels, 
it is the inscription alone that appears and not the animal, though occasionally the head of the 
animal is seen very faintly. 

2 examples previously found, see y[oh€yijo-d,(ifo (iivl tli^ lyidus Civilization, seals 309, 
383, 478. 

» “ Seals of Ancient Indian style found at Ur ” ; Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. XVIII, pp. 1-22. 

« This particular scene has not yet appeared on either the seals or sealings of Mohenjo-daro ; 
nor does it occur, I think, at Harappa. 

6 I should say here that the boss of seal 500 has the usual groove but is not otherwise 
ornamented. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXX\ I. 
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A very similar seal is No. 260 (see also PI. XC, 9, 10), whose interior 
measures O’ 75x0’ 12 bv O’ 75 ins. deep. Here again a drill was first used, and 
then a chisel to break away the partitions between the drill-holes. This seal is 
better preserved than No. 95, for each edge of the interior is practically intact 
and has a V-shaped groove along which the cover once slid, as shown in the 
illustration. Unfortunately, the case was found without its cover and to 
illustrate it we have had to make a wooden one. A wedge-shaped hole in the side 
of this case-seal probahh took a thread, which passed out from a minute hole at 
one end of the opening, to hold the cover in place. As there is no trace of a 
metal stain, we must assume that a thread was used rather than a wire. 

What these two seals once held is a matter for speculation ; though I have 
already suggested that a small copper tablet was placed inside, there is no trace 
of any metal stains to prove it.' A similar hollow ease-seal has already been 
published. - 

Cylinder Seals. 

Seal 78 is cylindrical and somewhat roughly made of a soft, white paste 
which was originally glazed for traces of pale turquoise-blue still remain in the 
interstices of the carving. The crossed diagonal lines incised upon this seal are 
by no means regular an advantage rather than a fault in a seal since it pre- 
cluded forgery. The two ends also bear devices and could have been used for 
impressions : at one end there is a svastika and at the other two or more picto- 
graphs which it is impossible to make out. 

The calcite cylinder seal. No. 376 (see also D on the same plate), provides 
another link with Sumer. Unfortunately, owing to the softness of the material 
used the details are not very clear. Two animals, possibly both antelopes, are 
represented with their bodies parallel with the long axis and circumference of the 
seal respectively, the latter looking backwards, as on some of the seals and copper 
tablets (see PI. XCITI, 12). I cannot identif}^ the eight-legged creature with 
pincers that is also shown on this seal. It is difficult to say whether it is intended 
to represent an insect or not. Strictly speaking, the eight legs would put it 
into the arachnid group, Init it is doubtful whether the person who carved this 
seal W'Ould observe such a zoological distinction. In some respects, especially 
in the shape of the head, this animal is not unlike the central motif of some of 
the amulets (Pis. LXTX. 23 ; XCl, 13, 19; CHI, 16). though there the creature, 
whatever it may be, has a tail and four legs, and may be intended to represent 
a gharial. Possibly on the seal in question a scorpion is represented, but with 
the tail accidentally omitted. A somewhat similar creature is depicted on a 
Hittite seal,^ and something akin to it on an early sherd from Elam.' 

The fine cylinder seal. No. 488, is the third of this shape to be found. On it 
are carved two quadrupeds, each with a short upturned tail and comparatively 
short hoins. which I would identify as goats, though possibly they may represent 
antelopes. Between them is a bush or tree, and in front of the first animal a 

1 It is possible, iiiduiiiu from the elaborate nature of the grooves for the sliflin</ cover that 
the objects contained in these cases were removable at will. Otherwise, a plain .sealed cover iiould 
have sufficed. 

- Op. cit.. pi. CII. (q). 

3 Legrain. Cultun of tin Bolti/loni/iii.'s. pi. XXVII, fig. 50S. 

* Mhn. DO. tn Per.^f-. t. XIII. p. ,>s. 
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figure set vertically, which even though it has no limbs may be a gharial as it 
holds a fish in its mouth. Above each of the beasts there is a bird, but of what 
genus it is difficult to say as the carving of the seal is somewhat crude. ^ This 
seal is 1 in. long by 0’59 in. in diameter and is light yellow steatite coated with 
a smooth white covering. 

Five cylinder seals of Indus Valley manufacture have been found up to the 
present.- The first which was imearthed at Susa many years ago is roughly 
carved from bone f three others are described in this book ; and the fifth has 
quite recently been unearthed by Dr. Frankfort at Tell Asmar, not far from 
Baghdad, and was first published by him in the “ Times ’’'A On this last seal is 
engraved a scene of an elephant and a rhinoceros in file with a gharial above, and 
the animals show it to be of Indus Valley origin. It is a find of extreme import- 
ance owing to the fact that Dr. Frankfort is able from the place in which it was 
found to date it with certainty to the First Dynasty of Akkad, approximately 
to between 2,600 and 2,500 BI C. This dating undoubtedly helps us in fixing 
the chronology of the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro, for no cylinder-seal has 
yet been found there below the level 14-5 ft. below datum. 

The three cylinder seals from Mohenjo-daro are certainly not importations 
from outside India. They agree only in shape with those of early Sumer and 
Elam ; their devices are quite unlike those on their western prototypes. By 
reason of their trading connections with both Elam and Sumer, the people of 
Mohenjo-daro must have known of the cylinder-seal, though they practically 
never used it, perhaps because the material on which they wrote their documents, 
did not lend itself to its use.’ The press-seal remained in favour throughout the 
life of the city. 

It might be pointed out that in Sumer the press-seal was in use before the 
cylinder-seal, whereas in Egypt the cylinder-seal appeared first to be followed 
by the press-seal. I have had considerable experience in making impressions 
with both types of seals ; and in my opinion the press-seal is preferable if reallj' 
sharp impressions are required, though the cylinder-seal is certainly more useful 
on curved surfaces. 


Unfinished and Be-used Seals. 

Seal 92 is of especial interest in that, though its face bears a roughly carved 
inscription, its back which is shown in PI. XC, 7, is unfinished. Indeed, the 
marks of the saw used for shaping it are to be seen on every side except the face. 
Its unfinished condition and the amateurishness of the inscription suggest that 
this seal was hastily cut for temporary use. 


1 They may be birds that fed on the parasites of oxen. It is quite, a common sight in 
India to-day to see birds tliiis occupied. — 

* I exclude the incised ivory rods, because they could not have been used as seals. See 
PI. CX. 48. 51-3. 


® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. II, p. 129. 

* March 26 1932. Also. Tell Asmur. Khafaje and Khorsahad. Orient. Inst., 

Chicago p .50 fi’v 32 In this list must now be included two seals from Ur, published by C. J. 
Gadd in Proc. Brit. Academy, vol. XVIII, pi. 1. fige. 6, 7. From the peculiar way m which the 
hump of the ox is carved. No. 6 is most certainly Indus Valley work despite its crudeness m other 

respects. ... 

s No clay documents liave yet been found at this site or at Harappa, and it is thought tliat 
either leaves or leather, bark or wood were used as a uriting-material. 
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Seal 94 is rectangular in shape, unperforated, and bears an inscription on 
one side only. Its chief pecuMarity lies in the fact that a rough groove was cut 
round it, presumably with the idea of subsequently using only a portion of the 
inscription (see also PI. XC, 6). Possibly this seal came into the possession of 
a man whose name was written with the first two characters only and he intended 
to remove the superfluous portion. The seal had already been cut down from an 
original square stamp seal of Type (b). 

No. 356 had also been adapted by roughly removing all but two of the 
signs, which again may have been the name of the finder. A hole roughly bored 
through this seal, to be seen at the left hand bottom corner of the impression, 
is much worn by the rubbing of a cord. It is not unlikely that the second owner 
of this seal was sufficiently illiterate to have so great a respect for the written 
word as to use his find as an amulet, and perhaps even to include it among the 
beads of a necklace. 

On seal 96 there is only one roughly incised character in the middle of the 
face. Its boss, too, is unfinished and has no hole. As the corner of this seal 
has scaled badly, it is possible that it was thrown out by the seal-maker and 
subsequently used by someone else. 

Seal 319 is also unfinished, though inscribed. In its incomplete condition 
it is shaped like a three-sided prism, but it would probably finallv have taken 
the shape of Type (f). i , 

Seal 336 originally belonged to Type (f), but a portion of the inscription had 
evidently been removed and the back (PI. XC, 12) carefully smoothed over so 
that the hole which was formerly in the middle of the seal is now at one end. ’ 

When owing to friction the hole through the boss of seal 623 became so 
enlarged as to break away, another hole was drilled at right angles to it. 


Method of Manufacture and Use of Seals. 

There is no doubt that after being cut and engraved these seals were treated 
m some way to produce the white coat that covers them. Mr Horace Beck after 
microscopically examining this white coating has come to the conclusion that it 
IS not a slip but was made by painting the surface with an alkali and then 
subjecting It to heat.' bonietimcs this coat shows a certain amount of lamina 
tion caused either by the alkali being applied in more than one coat or liv ihe 
overlapping of brush marks. In some cases it nfF i i ^ 

from seils 71, UO. 271, 310, etc.' 

I do not think, this cocitin^ wo-s invuriiihlv if 4-1 j i* 

for the seal was a good white/^ it would not have been Leded ^^but wheif tl! ^ 
was grey or black, or otherwise impure in colour, a S slirfee wa T 

considered essential for aesthetic reasons (seals 135. 310 
436, 441, 467, 488). Some of the seals are made of a fine liii *L V 
Nos. 436 and 467, and these still show in manv ,mts t W 
coated with white. ' ''cre carefully 

1 Liverpool Ann. Arch, and Anthrop.. vol. XX. pp. 181--’ 

2 It must be remembered that the surface of steatite is very absorbent 

3 I am inclined to doubt, however, if raw steatite i.s ever pure white. 
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Owing to its softness steatite is, of course, subject to wear. It can, 
however, be hardened by the application of heat, and if the heat applied is 
great enough to drive off all water, it can even be hardened beyond point 4 of 
Moh’s scale. But it will not retain this hardness over a long period of time. 
The edges of these seals, in consequence, suffered considerably, but, strange to 
say, bevelling was never resorted to as a protection. 

The bosses at the backs of seals of Type (b) resemble one another very closely 
in the method of cutting and shaping, which process has already been described 
in the first book on Mohenjo-daro. The holes that perforate them always run in 
the direction of the animal’s body so that when suspended on a cord the animal 
would always assume a normal position. There is a boss of unusual form on 
seal 19 (PI. XC, 4) that resembles a plain rounded stud with deep groove round 
the base ; this groove is not intended to take a cord, however, for the usual per- 
foration for the latter has also been provided. The backs of seals 156 and 626 
have very roughly made cubical bosses, perforated for a cord but otherwise un- 
finished ; the former is illustrated in PI. XC, 3. I have already alluded to the 
long tubular boss at the back of the rectangular seal 661, and the unusual boss 
of seal 479 which is shown in PI. C. (C). 

Seal 299 has no boss, and the perforation through the body of the seal is 
blocked up by a piece of copper or bronze wire, which corrosion has caused to 
swell so that the seal is split. Whether this object was originally the bezel of a 
ring or a neck ornament, it is difficult to say. 

The engraved face of No. 334 is not perfectly plane, but is lowered towards 
the head of the bull. Two seals found in previous seasons were cut in exactly 
the same way, but this specimen differs from them in that the whole surface is 
distinctly curved instead of a portion of the face only.' 

The long rectangular seals with neither bosses nor other projections 
(Type (d)) may quite well have been worn on the wrist, as were cylinder-seals in 
the time of, and probably long before, Sargon the Great, and also in Crete, 
where seals are sometimes shown even on the wrists of deities.- These seals from 
Mohenjo-daro would lie quite comfortably along the arm with the flat inscribed 
face against the skin protected from accidental abrasurc, w'hereas the rounded 
back outside would not catch in anything. It is impossible to say if the square 
seals (Type (b)) were also carried in this way. Some of them, indeed, are so 
large that they would certainly have been cumbersome on the wrist or hanging 
from the neck. In all probability these very large seals were not worn at all, but 
kept in the house. 

Seals Made of Unusual Materials. 

Though practically all the seals were made of steatite, generally white, but 
sometimes grey, dull yellow, or even black, eighteen are made of other materials. 
For Nos. 17, 37, 73, 78, 236, 374, 383, 586, 600 and 619, a soft paste was used, 
which was glazed. Seal 376 which is cylindrical is made of calcite, a material 
which was very commonly used for cylinder-seals in Mesopotamia, though, of 
course, there is no suggestion that this seal was made in that coimtry. Nos. 1 
and 248 are composed of a vitreous paste, a material which though frequently 

1 MoMnjo-daro and the hulus Civilization, p. 376. 

* Evans, Palace of yiinos, II, pp. 340, 343, fig. 193 (a. I). 
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used in the making of beads and other objects was very rarely used lor seals, lor 
the reason that the nature of the material rendered it incapable of giving the 
sharp impression necessary for a seal. Nor can this material conveniently be 
carved when cold and set, for it is brittle and when fired contains many minute 
gas cavities which would ^atly interfere with an engraver’s work. 

Seal 16, whose obverse and reverse are shown in PI. XC, 1, and also seal 520 
are made of silver and are the only two of this material foimd at Mohenjo-daro. 
It is probable that both the figure of the animal and the inscription were cast 
with the seal and were trimmed up afterwards with a graver. Seal 479 is 
made of a creamy white marble, a kind of stone that we have not hitherto found 
at Mohenjo-daro. As both the device on this seal and its material are unusual, 
there is reason to think that this object is an importation. Seal 658 is made of 
hmestone. 

Seal 653 was made of some kind of white composition that looks like finely 
powdered steatite, and the figure and inscription upon it were moulded and not 
cut with the result that neither is quite sharp. This seal may have been an 
experiment. 

Arrangement of Animals. 

The animals on seals, 8, 135, 279, 330, 510, 512, 520, 547, 644, 673 and 
684 face the reverse way from the usual, a departure from the estabhshed custom 
which may perhaps be explained by their being copied from seal-impressions. 
It should be noted that No. 299 represents the seal itself, which was too fragile 
to allow of an impression being made ; the animal is here, therefore, facing in 
the usual direction. 


Sizes of Seals. 

In my chapter on the seals in the first book on Mohenjo-daro, I give a hst 
of sizes which it was hoped would later be found to conform to some definite 
system of measurement.^ In 1931, we found a portion of a carefuUy divided 
scale which is illustrated in Pis. CVI, 30; CXXV, 1, and is described on pp. 
404-5. It is of interest to compare the dimensions of the seals with the unit of 
the scale which equals 0-265 in. I give below the sizes most favoured amongst 
the seals ; — 


0-7 X 0-7-in. 

0- 85 X 0- 85-in. 

1- 0 X 1-0-in. . 
1-05 X 1- 05-ins, 
I'l X 1- 1-ins. 
1-2 X 1-2-ins. 


Approx. 2 and 3/5 units. 

„ 3 and 1/5 ,, 

,, 3 and 4/5 „ 

:• 4 

4 and 1/5 ,, 

,, 4 and 1/2 ,, 


It will be noticed that the above figures are obtainable by subdividing the 
imit, 0-265 in., into fifths, which is in accord with the decimal basis of the f^ale. 
This, I think, it is reasonable to suppose may have been done, though it is 
conceivable that the unit was quartered. The size of seal most frequently used, 
however, was 1x1 ins. or thereabouts, which gives no very definite multiple of 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indiin Civilization, p. 372. 
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the unit, and on the whole it seems more probable that the seals were not cut to 
recognised conventional dimensions. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the very thickness of the saw used for cutting up the stone would greatly affect 
the sizes, especially if the seal-maker were somewhat careless. Also the finish- 
ing necessary to remove the saw-marks would remove a certain amount of 
material. If any strict regard had been paid to size, each seal would have 
had to be cut slightly larger to allow waste in finishing, but I doubt whe- 
ther such refinements were observed by the people of the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion. 

Stamped Amulets (Sealings). 

The somewhat unusual objects dealt with in this section I have termed 
‘ stamped amulets but ‘ seal-impressions ' would be an equally good term. 
Though seaHngs have been found which were certainly once affixed to matting 
or a rough textile, it should be understood that only seven of the objects under 
discussion come into this category. The rest were never attached to bales or 
anything else, nor did they serve to mark merchandize, as did the sealings of 
other countries. There is every reason to believe that they were used instead as 
amulets or charms ; indeed, they could hardly have been used for any other pur- 
pose, for scenes or pictographs were stamped or moulded on the back as well as 
the front, save on those seen in Pis. XCII, 4 ; Cl, 10, 13 ; CTI, 14. 

The seven exceptions mentioned above, illustrations of which will be found 
in Pis. XC, 17 ; CII, 2, 4-6, 8, 11 ; CIII, 10, were once undoubtedly affixed to 
matting or wood, as shown by the impressions on their reverse. But these seal- 
ings had been burnt, and well burnt at that, which calls for explanation ; and 
the most satisfactory suggestion seems to be that the matting coverings of the 
bales on which these sealings seem once to have been impressed were eventually 
disposed of by burning, when the sealings would have dropped. If, as is pos- 
sible, these objects are not sealings in the strict sense of the word, but amulets 
like the others, they were perhaps laid on matting to dry and were possibly 
stamped in that position before being baked. 

No. 17 in PL XC is certainly a true sealing and it owes its preservation 
solely to having been slightly burnt ; it was once fastened to some such object as 
a smooth wooden rod. 

Compared with the number of .seals these amuletic sealings are noticeably 
rare, possibly for the reason that they would seem to have been carried in a case 
or pouch on the person, and were, therefore, less likely to be lost. None have 
yet been found to be perforated, so that they could not have been strung on a 
cord like the seals. 

Practically all are damaged by rubbing ; in some cases so badly that it is 
difficult to make out their subjects. The cause of this rubbing has yet to be 
definitely ascertained ; for being carried in an amidet case would tend to preserve 
them, unless the case permitted a certain amount of movement or other objects 
were also kept in it, which would have entailed jostling and friction. No. 15 in 
PI. XC, which is pottery, has actually a semi-polished surface, on faces, edges 
and ends alike, which looks very much as if this amulet had been constantly held 
in the fingers. 

Some of the amulets found were obviously made in the same mould, e.g.. Nos. 
18, 20, 21, 22 in PI. XC and No. 21 in PI. XCI. This duplication is very 
useful to us, for parts that are indistinct in one may be quite clear in another. 
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These amulets were made of either faience or pottery, both of which sub- 
stances lend themselves readily to moulding. The pottery sealings are, how- 
ever, the best and clearest. No special variety of clay was used for the latter ; 
in fact, many show that mica and even hme — the last is especially noticeable in 
No. 15 in. PI. XC — were used as degraissants, which strongly suggests that 
ordinary potter’s clay was employed. But the clay that burned a grey colour, 
like that sometimes used for pottery, was never used. One, therefore, cannot 
assume that these amulets were made of sacred earth like the little stamped 
clay cakes sold to pilgrims at various shrines in the East at the present day. 

The bodies employed in making the faience amulets were : — 

(a) A granular grey substance of a very porous nature that resembles 
powdered steatite, but has another very finely granulated material mixed 
with it that looks like quartz. This latter is not a natural sand, but may 
be a sand that had been crushed, for the particles are irregular. Nos. 1, 4, 6, 
and possibly No. 5 in PI. XCTI, are made of this material. Nos. 16 and 19 
in PI. XC and No. 12 in PI. CII are also made of this grey substance but 
are coated with a yellow deposit which is possibly the remains of a glaze 
whose surface has entirely disappeared. 

(b) An equally soft glazed paste which is definitely yellow all through. 
When viewed under a microscope, this paste appears to be a mixture of 
crushed sand or quartz with a yellow substance which may have been used 
as a binding material and possibly is a clay. The proportion of these two 
substances is about half and half. No. 1 in PI. XCI, Nos. 2, 3, and 10 
in PI. XCII, and No. 9 in PI. CTI were made of this yellow paste coated 
with a somewhat blobby glaze, which is now turquoise-blue but originally 
may have been a darker tint. No. 5 in PI. CT and No. 3 in PI, CTI were 
also made of a yellow paste, but they show no trace of ever having been 
glazed. It is possible, however, that the glaze has entirely scaled off through 
the action of salt.^ 

The pottery amulets were all moderately baked and are a light pink colour. 
Some show traces of having been entirely coated with a red slip, which in the' 
case of No. 12 in PI. XCII was very dark. This amulet was also purposely 
twisted to an angle of about 25°, and No. 23 in PI. XCT very much more sof^ 
No. 6 in PI. Cl, of rod-like form, was intentionally curved like a bow. At 
first sight this twisting might be thought to be accidental, but we have found 
too many examples for this to be so. 

The amulets that bear the same designs are sometimes curiously localized 
For instance, the scenes on those found in the G Section of the DK Area do not 
resemble those from other parts of the same area. It is perhaps too early to be 
dogmatic on this point, but up to the present the evidence tends to show that the 
people living in certain quarters of the city favoured certain kinds of amulets 
^at are not found, or at any rate have not yet been found, in other districts’ 
This can, perhaps, be explained by supposing the amulets found in any one 


1 No. 1 in PI. XCI shows traces here and there of a violet elaze. This colour 
manganese and it does not seem to have been as stable as the ordinary blue or green. 

® X'o. 4 in PI. Cl was also twisted very considerably. ° 


is due to 
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quarter to be mementos, with amuletic properties, of visits to the shrine or 
temple of that quarter.^ 

DESCRIPTION OF AMULETS. 

Upper Levels. 

Plate LXXXII. — Nos. 1 and 2 (SD 3089). Pottery; no slip. 2-7 x 0-5 x 
0*5 ins. Three-sided prism. 

This amulet is fairly clear and not so rubbed as are the majority of those 
found at Mohenjo-daro. To obtain satisfactory illustrations casts were taken 
of the three sides ; the scenes are therefore reversed in the photographs, whereas 
the line drawings represent them as they actually are. It is from the line drawings 
that they are described. 

(a) On the extreme right is an animal with its tail carried straight up in 
the air, which makes it reasonably certain that here is once more represented the 
composite animal of seals 411, 450, 521 and 636. On the left of this creature, 
a human being in a tree is watched by a tiger, a scene which is now familiar to 
us. Beyond again is a framed svastika, and on the extreme left is an elephant. 

(b) A urus-like animal facing right, with the usual cult standard in front 
of it, is followed by a row of eight pictographs. 

(c) At the extreme right, a horned figure with arms adorned with bracelets 
stands between two trees, whose leaves resemble those of the pipal. On the left 
of this scene is a sacred goat decorated with garlands, which recalls another tree 
scene in which this animal appears [PI. XCIX, (A) ]. Beyond, a kneeling horned 
deity, apparently a goddess, for a long pigtail is worn similar to those of the 
figures on seals 347, 430, holds out both hands as if in supplication. At the 
extreme left is a little offering-table, upon which stands something not unlike a 
bird. 

It seems that the tree-spirit, which, it should be noted, wears identicallv 
the same head-dress as that of the kneeling goddess,- stands between two 
separate trees, though each has leaves only on one side. This latter fact may, 
however, be accounted for by the confusion that foliage on both sides of their 
trunks would have created with the figure between them. If this surznise be 
correct, this little scene helps us in the interpretation of the scene on the amulet 
in PI. XC, 23. Here two men carry each a tree with its roots showing, which 
may have been torn from the ground. On the contrary, they may be about to 
plant their trees for the abode of a spirit.® On this amulet there even appear to 
be heaps of earth around the foot of each tree, which certainly suggests that 
they had been newly planted, an occasion on which jirayer and the table of 
offerings, and perhaps also a sacrificial goat, would be appropriate. Locus : 
SD Area, Bl. 8, rm. 10. Level : + 1 - 9 ft. 

^ With the exception of the building.s containing the Great Batli. we have not yet cleared 
any building that can definitely be identified as religious in character. The ground-plan of 
temple or shrine may have been very simple and not easily distinguishable from that of an 
Ordinary house. 

* The same head-dress is worn by the seated deities on seals 222. 235. 

® The planting of a sacred tree, especially the Banyan (Ficus ludica). is at the pre.sent day in 
India regarded as a meritorious act ; Martin, The Gods of India, p. 236. 
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Plate XG.—No. 13 (DK 11583). Baked clay ; no slip. 1 • 45 x 0 ■ 54 x 0^45 ins 
Rectangular in section with inscriptions and scenes on all four sides. Pressed 
somewhat out of shape. On one side {a), a man is seated in a tree with a cat- 
like animal looking back over its shoulder at him, a scene with which we are 
now well acquainted as it occurs repeatedly on both seals and sealings (see also 
No. 23 b in the same plate). On the opposite side (6), a row of animals in file 
though very rubbed can be identified as a rhinoceros, an elephant, and a urus 
bull. Above them on the left is a gharial, or fish-eating crocodile, with a fish 
in its jaws, and on the right there appears to be a bird. A third and narrower 
side (c) is far the most interesting, and though it is very badly abraded certain 
details are fairly clear. On the left is a tree beneath which is a small truncated 
pyramid-like object, perhaps a shrine, surmounted by a standard, the details of 
which are very difficult to make out. A goat-like animal with long horns and 
short up-turned tail stands on each side of the pyramid with its fore legs resting 
on its top.^ Hanging from the branches of the tree are a number of objects 
that may represent either leaves or fruit, though the seemingly sacred character 
of the shrine-like structure beneath the tree is suggestive of olferings.- In the 
middle of this side a kneeling man holds in both hands what may be a small 
saphng that he is about to plant, while a woman standing before him bends 
down with what is perhaps a basket in her hands. Behind the woman is a badly 
weathered device of which only the lower portion remains, that appears to be 
the same as the figure on the left of the tiger in No. 23 b of the same plate. 
Further to the right are some very indefinite details, one of which I suggest is a 
dancing figure. If this be so, the middle and right-hand of this scene may 
depict some religious rite, but it would be idle to speculate on its interpretation 
until a better preserved example has been found. The fourth side is so badly 
rubbed that of the scene upon it practically nothing remains, save the legs of 
two standing figures and the body of an animal. It is a pity that on so interest- 
ing an amulet the most important portions should have suffered most. Locus : 
Bl. 16, ho. II, rm. 13. Level : — 3-9 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 10272). {Gf. Nos. 21 and 22 in the same plate). An enlarged 
photograph of what is now a well knowm type of faience amulet ; actual size 1 • 22 x 
0*42 X 0-27 ins. Porous, gritty-looking, yellow paste which has lost all traces 
of the original glaze. Rectangular, with a flat face and rounded back. 

On the obverse of this amulet, there are two pictographic characters with a 
design to the left of them consisting of a St. Andrew’s cross, of which each limb 
is itself a Latin cross. The arms of the latter are parallel to the arms of the 
main cross. This design was in itself no doubt thought to have some amuletic 
power, though we do not yet know in what respect. It is carefully outlined all 
round. ^ 


^ The attimde of tliese animals is quite Sumerian in feeling. 

2 It is quite common in most parts of India to see clothing, rags, etc., hung in a tree as an 
offering to the spirit which is supposed to dwell therein. Nor is this custom confined to India. The 
pipal tree is especially revered, women making vow.s to it for the boon of male offspring, and regis- 
tering these VOW'S by tying rags to its lower branches. Martin also states that a vessel of water for 
the comfort of a departing .soul on its way to the land of the dead is hung from its branches ; Go<h 
of India, p. 235. 

® This may be ob.served in most of the cross desiuns of Sumer. Elam and Sindh. 
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The rounded back of this amulet is somewhat strange, for it is divided into 
» six raised segments with a curious projection at one end. It looks for all the 
world like a bundle tied tightly round at intervals, and for this reason I would 
suggest that it represents an amulet case of cloth or leather divided into com- 
partments, each perhaps intended to hold its own particidar object. That 
amulet cases tend in their turn to become actual amulets is proved, I think, by 
the occurrence at Mohenjo-daro of certain baked clay medallions, intended to be 
worn on a cord, that from the markings round the edge are clearly copies of 
stitched leather cases (Pis. LXXI, 14 ; CXXXVI, 80 ; CXL, 34 ; CXLII, 1, 2, 
4).^ Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 55. Level : — 5 ft.- 

No. 15 (DK 12809). {Cf. No. 21 in PI. XCI). Pottery; no shp. 
1-62 X 0 ■5 X 0*29 ins. Rectangular in section and slightly warped. Polished 
in places by much handling or by being carried in a loosely fitting case. On one 
side (a), there is an animal with two pictographs to the left of it ; on the opposite 
side (6), four plain pictographs. The remaining sides and the ends are plain. 
Locus : Surface. 

No. 16 (DK 11286). 0-85 x 0-85 x 0-85 ins. This cubical object was made 

of a light-grey, gritty-looking paste which seems formerly to have been glazed, 
though its surface is now bright yellow with no trace of a coating upon it. On 
two opposite sides there are crossed lines, as in No. 19 in the same plate. The 
remaining four sides bear in relief a rhinoceros, a short-horned buU, an antelope 
looking backwards, and the urus bull; and above each animal there are a few 
signs which owing to rubbing can no longer be identified. These cubical objects 
may have been used as seals and amulets combined, for the cross-hatching which 
always occurs on two of the opposite sides could well be used for sealing ; indeed 
this simple device is frequently found on archaic seals of Sumer and Assyria.® 
The animals in rehef appear to have been impressed by four different seals, 
mostly so carelessly as to make the cube irregular in shape. Like the pottery 
amulets, cubes of this type invariably show evidence of hard wear.^ Locus : 
Bl. 18, rm. 72, Level: — 6-9 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 12145). Unbaked clay. 1-34 x 0-96 ms. This is a true clay 
sealing and owes its preservation to the fact that it was accidentally burnt — very 
slightly, but enough to preserve it. It appears to have been wrapped about a 
smooth round rod, which from the striations on the interior of the sealing seems 
to have been made of wood (6). On the inside of the seahng there are also some 
markings which look remarkably hke pictographic signs (c), though, unfortu- 
nately but little remains of them owing to the breaking of the sealing. Possibly 
this object is part of an envelope that once enclosed a private message, in the 
same way as the clay envelopes of the tablets so well known to us in Babylonia. 
If, however, an inscription had been incised upon the wooden rod, the characters 
upon the sealing should have been in relief, whereas they are the opposite. There 
is, however, the possibility that the original writing, if writing it be, was in some 
thick ink which stood out enough to impress itself upon the reverse side of . the 

1 For other examples of stylized amulet cases, see Mr. A. Murray. Ancient Egypt, Sept. 1930, 
pp. 65-73. 

2 Exactly similar amulets have been found at the following levels : — DK 7996, — 12 ft. ; DK 
5669, — 14-8 ft. ; DK 6707, — 16-3 ft. 

3 Mallowaii and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, pi. \ I, pp. 90, 91, fig. 50. 

4 A similar object has been found at the level — 15-5 ft. (DK 6035), and another at — 16-8 
ft. (DK 8344). See also Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, j)!. C'XIV, 524-6, 528. 
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sealing. The seal-impression on the face of this object was apparently made 
with an ordinary seal and stamped twice at least. Locus : Bl. 23, ho. I, rm. 5. 
Level : — 3 • 6 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 12270). {Of. No. 20). Faience, with some traces of the original 
green glaze. 0-99 X 0-4 x 0-18 ins. A rectangular plaque very carefully made 
and well finished, inscribed in relief on both sides. On one face, there is a single 
device, seen more clearly in No. 20a, a sign resembling the double-axe motif 
which sometimes appears amongst the pictographs on the seals.^ On the reverse 
are four characters, aU of which are well known to us. Locus ; Bl. 20, ho. II, 
rm. 9. Level: — 10-9 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 12290). A similar object to No. 16, made of the same material 
and about the same size. Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 9. Level: — 8'8 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 11429). This little amulet was made in the same mould as 

No. 18 and accordingly resembles it in every way, except that it is better pre- 
served. Locus : Bl. 16, bet. rms. 4 and 7. Level: — 6-2 ft. 

No. 21 (DK 11002) and No. 22 (DK 12238). These two amulets should be 

compared with the enlarged photograph (No. 14) which has already been described ; 
aU three were evidently made in the same mould. Loci : Bl. 18, rm. 35 ; Bl. 18, 
rm. 22. Levels : — 6-2 ft. and — 8*5 ft., respectively. 

No. 23 (DK 10237) is an enlarged photograph of one of the most interesting 
amulets that has been found, which is, moreover, very well preserved so that we 
have no difficulty in making out the scenes depicted upon it. No. 24 in the same 
plate is the same object, slightly enlarged. Pottery ; no slip. 1-52 x 0*45 x 0-27 
ins. Rectangular in shape and very slightly twisted. 

The sides seem to have been impressed in separate moulds and the two strips 
united, so that a mark was left along each edge of the amulet. One side (a) bears 
an elaborate interlaced motif which is new to us, and of which I can find no record 
elsewhere, though in its complexity it might perhaps be compared with the device 
on a seal of Lugal-anda, patesi of Lagash.^ Twists, whether angular or curvi- 
linear, are somewhat rarely found in the art of the Indus Valley people, though 
a very excellent example of a curvilinear twist is seen in PI. XCIII, 4, of this 
book, and an angular one has lately been found on a four-sided bead from’ another 
area of Mohenjo-daro.^ These twisted designs were common in early Sumer 
and there is the possibility that they were introduced into India from that country. 
That they were regarded as having some sort of talismanic value seems certain. 
In the middle of this side (a) is a group of pictographic signs, all of which are 
readily recognisable, and on the left a kneeling figure holds some tong-like object 
before a tree. 

The other side of the tablet (6) is also of great interest. The object on the 
left is very similar in shape to a type of pottery vessel not iincommon at Mohenjo- 
daro (see PI. LVI, 22—7), which is invariably carefully made and was also the 
shape most favoured for decoration in polychrome.* This type of jar has also 
been found in beaten silver fitted with a lid® not at all unlike that seen on the 
clay representation under discussion, save that the latter has no knob. Copper 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXIIT, cxxxix. 

2 King, History of Sumer and Akkad, pp 174-6. 

3 PI. LXXXII, 3. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizatimi, pi. LXXXVII 

5 Op. cit., pi. CXLVTII, (B). 
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vessels of the same shape also occur (PL CXIV, 12, of the present book) ; and 
it, therefore, seems possible that this particular type of vessel had some place in 
ritual.' 

Next to this vessel is the well known scene of a man in a tree with a tiger 
apparently walking away but at the same time taking a last look at his hoped-for 
prey in tantalising security, though this would certainly not have been the case 
had the beast been as large in proportion to the tree as it is represented ! Hither- 
to it has been thought that this particular scene was an attempt at humour, 
but taken in connection with the obviously religious subject to the right of it, 
it seems more probable that it is allegorical. It is certain that the animal in 
all these scenes is a tiger and not a lion ; though the stripes are lacking in this 
particular example they are clearly seen elsewhere.^ 

Further to the right are two human figures, either tearing a tree apart to 
release a tree-spirit or about to plant two trees for the benefit of the tree-deity, 
whose extended arms suggest that the work is being blessed. The apparently 
leafy nature of the arms of this spirit is not, I believe, to be associated with 
branches ; on a seal illustrated in PL LXXXVII, 235, bracelets are represented 
in exactly the same way. Personally, I am not inclined to regard this scene 
as representing the marriage of two trees, a ceremony which is common in many 
parts of India at the present day, the trees, of course, being of two different species. 
The details on this clay tablet are not sufficiently fine to allow of a definite state- 
ment that the trees shown are of two different kinds. 

A comparison may, perhaps, be made between this scene and the tale of 
Nalakubara and Manigriva, sons of Kubera, who according to the Bhagavata 
were metamorphosed through a curse of Narada into two Arjuna trees, but were 
liberated by Krishna who pulled the trees down.® This legend may conceivably 
be a survival of a much older one.'* 

We have now found three tablets with the above described interesting scenes ; 
and all come from one particular part of the DK Area. The tablet illustrated 
was found in BL 15, ho. II, rm. 12. Level: — 2*2 ft. 

Plate XCI, No. 1 (DK 7905). YeUow paste. 0-65 X 0-65 X 0- 1 ins. This 
square amulet, typical of many found in various parts of Mohenjo-daro, has a 
perforated boss at the back to suspend it on a cord. On the face there is a svastika 
within a square frame with a line projecting inwards from the middle of aU four 
sides.'"’ In the depression of the design there are traces of a violet glaze, which 
was probably coloured with manganese. As stated in the former book on Mohenjo- 
daro, it has been suggested that these particular objects were used for marking 
the face or body, for which they would be well adapted. Locus : BL 9, ho. VII, 
rm. 21. Level ; —5-8 ft. 

Nos. 2-10 will be referred to in the description of PL XCII. 

1 In use this jar may perhaps be associated with the differently -shaped Hes vase, the sacred 
hbation jar in use in Egypt from a very early period, made in both pottery and metal. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization) , pi. CXI. seals 353, 355. 

® Wilson, The Vishnu Purdna, vol. IV, p. 281, n. 1. 

* This act of Krishna which is by no means commonly depicted is seen on a stone slab found 
by Mr. K. N. Dikshit at Paharpur, dated to the Vlth cent. A. D. ; Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. 
(1926-7), pi. XXXII(6). 

s For two exactly similar patterns but of considerably later date, see Petrie, Decorative Patterns 
of the Ancient World, pi. LXIX, E. 2 ; E. 7. 
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No. 11 (DK 4266). Baked clay. 1-85 X 1-75 X 0*55 ins. This object is 
somewhat roughly made and out of shape. It may be a trial impression of a 
seal ; it is unperforated and its back is quite plain. As wiU be seen, it bears a 
motif that is commonly found on the seals and is in itself of little interest. 
Locus : Bl. 2, ho. I, rm. 8. Level : — 9-7 ft. 

Nos. 12-20 are described amongst the objects pictured in PI. XCII. 

No. 21 (DK 12732). Light pink pottery, which seems at one time to have 
been coated with a dark, chocolate-coloured slip. 1-56 x 0-45 X 0-21 ins. Th is 
amulet which was made in a mould has the same pictographs and animal in relief 
on obverse and reverse. It is comparable with No. 15 in PI. XC, but it does 
not seem that the same seal was used for impressing both. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. XII, 
rm. 90. Level : — 10-6 ft. 


No. 22 (DK 12257). Pinkish clay, formerly coated with a smooth shp of 
a slightly darker colour. 0-99 X 0-85 x 0-29 ins. Irregular in shape, with the 
back plain. This does not seem to have been a trial impression of a seal, other- 
wise it would hardly have been coated with a slip ; nor had it ever been used as a 
sealing, for its back and sides bear no impression at all. Hence it is probable 
that it was an amulet and was carried in a case. Locus : First Street, east of 
Bl. 6, rm. 42. Level ; — 8 • 7 ft. 


Nos. 23 and 24 (DK 10701). Light red pottery ; once coated vdth a smooth 
light red slip. 2-02 x 0-45 x 0-39 ins. This amulet, like No. 24 in PI. XC, was 
made by fastening together two strips of clay, each of which had had one k its 
faces impressed in a mould. When the edges had been smoothed over, the amulet 
was twisted to an angle of over 90°. On one side of this amulet, three men, who 
for lack of perspective are shown in file, are bending their bows to shoot a large 
antelope whose long horns extend straight back over the body. Two heavily 
feathered arrows have already found their mark in the fore-quarters of the animal 
This is the first scene of its kind to be found at Mohenjo-daro and it is unfortu- 
nate that it should be so badly rubbed. On the reverse, there is a row of picto- 
graphs that also have been practically obliterated by constant rubbing The 
twist of this amulet makes it practically impossible to photograph it in the usual 
way. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. XII, rm. 90. Level: — 5-3 ft. 


Plate XC//,— Nos. la, lb (DK 3687) (see also PI. XCT, 12). Faience • a 
soft grey substance resembhng powdered steatite, covered with a thin and some 
what blobby glaze which seems to have been overfired. The colour is light apple 
green, but may once have been a darker tint. 0-7 x 0-6 x 0*2 ins OricriSuv 
rectangular in shape, but a portion is now missing. ® ^ 

On one side (6) is a sign now very famihar to us as it appears repeatedly on 
the seals. The other side {a) which is rather indistinct is of great value for it 
shows a number of figures engaged in a dance, and one figure, I think, is beating 
a drum. On he right of the scene and verticaUy arranged is an ekdless cord 
pattern not nnli^ the guilloche that appears on many Sumerian and Syro-Capna 
docian seals.' There was apparently no hole through this object and if kTl 

ml'rho!VZr^°T6.“\“el” -Vlr* 1^“'- 


1 Delaporte, Catalogm des Cylindres Orkntaux, pj. 95, fig 21 • rtl 9fi fit, in o , 

Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 183. ^ Ward, Seal 
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Nos. 2a, 2b (DK 4790) (c/. PL XCI, 19). Faience ; a light yellow, very 
porous paste formerly coated with a turquoise-blue glaze. 0-9 X 0-8 x 0-3 ins. 
Somewhat out of shape. Owing to the rubbed and worn condition of this amulet, 
it can best be studied by reference to No. 10 on the same plate, which is in better 
condition. 

On one side {a) there is an animal in the centre with a long tail and four 
legs, which I would identify as a gharial.^ On either side of this animal’s head, 
there is a bull facing it with head lowered as if about to charge {cf. No. 11a on 
the same plate). The horns of the buUs being in close contact with the head 
of the central animal, they are likely to be confused at first sight with the latter. 
There is an indistinct sign above each bull. Below, an elephant faces to the 
right, and opposite to it a feline animal, probably a tiger, looks backwards. The 
reverse of this amulet is in very bad condition. It shows three animals which 
I think are tigers, tied together at their middles. Fortunately, a seal has already 
been found in a former season with a very similar motif clearly defined : it is 
illustrated in the earlier book.- To fill up gaps here and there round this last 
motif various pictographs were inserted. 

This curious triquetrous design is exceedingly rare in the art of the Indus 
Valley ; nor do I know of its occurrence in Sumer. Lobed or scroll-armed devices 
frequently occur on Minoan seals and painted ware, and also on Mycenaean 
disks, the former examples belonging chiefly to the ^liddle Minoan Period. I 
am not, however, aware that animals enter into this form of ornament elsewhere 
than in our two Indian examples, except at a comparatively late period, as for 
instance, the triskelion of three cock’s heads on the coins of Lycia.^ The arms 
of the Isle of Man are a more modern example. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. II, rm. 12. 
Level: -7-4 ft. 

Nos. 3a, 3b (DK 8149) (see also PI. XCI, 6). Faience ; light yellow with 
traces of green glaze. 0- 69x0- 39x0-2 ins. A rectangular tablet with three 
pictographic signs on one side, and on the other the urus bull and cult object 
that so frequently appear on the seals. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 34. Level : 
- 9-7 ft. 

Nos. 4a, 4b (DK 4979) (see also PI. XCI, 16). Faience with a grey gritty 
core, coated with a glaze whose original colour has faded to a creamy tint. 0-78 
in. wide by 0-25 in. thick. The edge of this amulet was painted black, pre- 
sumably with manganese. One side (6) is perfectly plain ; on the other there 
are two pictographic signs. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 7. Level: — 10-9 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 7892) (see also PI. XCI, 3). Faience ; a grey porous body coated 
with a yellow substance Avhich may be a decayed glaze. 1-1 X 0-41 X 2-2 ins. A 
rectano-ular plaque. On one side is a row of signs, and on the other a cross set 
in a frame, a motif which is sometimes found in shell inlay at Mohenjo-daro,^ 

1 For a representation on a seal, see LXXXt , 133. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXII, 386. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, II, pp. 197, 277, 491 , etc. See especially Evans’ remarks on its relation 
to Celtic art, p. 198. 

* Petrie Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World, pi. VII, but also see Woolley, The Development 
of Sumerian Art, pi. 68, pp. 54, 124. Certain seals of the Jemdet Nasr Period bear a tetraskelion 
motif which may be the prototype of the Indian device ; an independent origin is hardly likely. 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CLV, 34. 
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and is also known in Elam and other places,^ with the difference that the arms 
of the Elamite and other symbols are all the same length, whereas the Indus 
Valley cross most frequently has arms of unequal length. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. II, 
rm. 29. Level 6-3 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 3650) (see also PI. XCI, 15). Faience ; a grey body with traces 
of an apple-green glaze. 1 -2 x 0*49 X 0-35 ins. A rectangular plaque with 
slightly rounded edges. One side (a) bears five pictographs, and the other (6) is 
scored with a row of lines unequally spaced and roughly framed in a simple border. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 33. Level ; — 9-6 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 8058). A duplicate of No. 5, and made of the same material. 
Locus : Bl. 8, ho. I, rm. 8. Level : — 9- 6 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 7909) (see also PI. XCI, 2). Baked clay ; light pink. 
l-15x0-5x0-3 ins. Rectangular, with rubbed edges. One side of this amulet 
is blank ; the other bears five pictographic signs which with the exception of 
the first are impossible to make out owing to wear. The first sign is of importance 
in that it represents the cult object that is always shown in front of the 
urus buU on the seals. This is the first time at Mohenjo-daro that I have seen 
.this symbol apart from the animal, except where it appears amongst the stand- 
ards carried in a procession on two amulets found prior to 1927.^ Locus : Bl. 8 
ho. II, rm. 22. Level: — 5-6 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 8107) (see also PI. XCI, 7). Baked clay ; pink. 0-6 in. wide 
by 0-32 in. thick. A rectangular plaque with a portion missing. Owing to this 
amulet being very much rubbed, little of its two subjects can be made out. There 
was apparently a row of characters on one side, and on the other a bull or rhino- 
ceros stands beneath a tree (?) whose trunk is just in front of him. Locus • Bl 9 
ho. VII, rm. 20. Level : - 8 ft. • • » 

No. 10 (DK 5082) (see also PI. XCI, 19). Faience ; a yellow paste formerly 
coated with turquoise-blue glaze, traces of which remain here and there 
0-9 X 0-9 X 0-21 ins. A square plaque. This amulet is similar to No. 2 on the 
plate, but is in a better state of preservation. It appears to have been made 
in the same mould. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 17. Level : — 11-5 ft. 

Exactly the same scenes, but with additions, appear on a square pottery 
plaque, illustrated in PI. LXIX, 23, that was found at — 18-3 ft. The arrange- 
ment of the animals is the same as on the two tablets already described, but in 
the middle there also appear a rhinoceros and a monkey-like figure holding some- 
thing in its hand. In the lower register there are two human figures which are 
not to be seen on tbe other amulets. 

No. 11 (DK 8120) (see also PI. XCI, 20). Drab-coloured pottery ; formerly 
covered all over with a red shp. 1 - 6 x 0-45 ins. each side. A three-sided prisni 
with all the sides badly rubbed. On one (a), two short-horned bulls are fighting’ 
and there are two pictographs behind the right-hand bull. On another (6) a 
buffalo with its head down has attacked a man who has a foot on its head while 
with one hand he holds a horn and with the other a spear which he is about to 


1 Cf. the primitive seals from Elam in Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII n IQ fie 20 ar^rl + 

'' a Pictograph in the Minoan script Evan’s, Palace of M inf 71’ 
pp. 515-6. And exactly the same motif is to be seen on pottery bowls of the civilization tno!^’ ’ 
Mimbrenos of New Mexico, said to date between 2,000 B. C. and 600 A D as 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Mus Civilization, pi. CXVIII, 9. Amulets from Harappa frequentlv 
depict this object alone or with a man supporting it ; Op. cit., PI. XIII 18 19 ,=4“'’m'iy 
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thrust into the beast. Behind the buffalo and facing the same way is a cobra 
with its hood expanded and ready to strike. A somewhat similar scene appears 
on a seal. No. 279, in PI. LXXXVIII. On the third side (c) is embossed a row 
of five pictographs. The two fighting bulls would he a familiar scene to cattle- 
breeders,^ but the buffalo attacking a man is not quite so common an event and 
the scene may perhaps record the feat of a hero or deity who took part in svich a 
battle. The buffalo, as we have seen, frequently appears upon the seals, but 
whether it was a sacred animal or not is as yet uncertain. Like the short-horned 
bull, it is always represented in a belligerent attitude which suggests that it was 
not the domesticated beast.- Locus : Bl. 9, ho. IV, rm. 2. Level: — 9-4 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 4547) (see also PI. XCI, 4). Light red pottery ; dark red slip. 
Each side, 1-68 ins. long by 0-45 in. wide. Three-sided prism. This amulet was 
purposely twisted to an angle of nearly 90°, and, in consequence, the scenes shown 
upon it, though clearer than on most amulets, were extremely difficult to photo- 
graph. 

On one side (a), reading from the right, a buffalo has attacked a man who 
is seen, as on No. 11, with one foot and a hand upon its horns. With the other 
hand the man is stabbing the animal’s shoulders with a spear. Behind the 
buffalo is a tree with a human figvire close to and touching it, beyond whom are 
two other human figures. On the extreme left are two pictographic characters, 
one of which seems to be a pipal leaf. 

The second side of this prism (6), reading from the left, bears the same two 
pictographic characters, beyond which a goat standing on its hind legs is eating 
from a tree.® Further to the right again is an animal with three heads, one of 
which is certainly an urns head, the second possibly that of a rhinoceros, and the 
third and topmost definitely that of a short-homed buU.^ 

On the third side (c), reading from the left, the two pictographic characters 
occur yet again. The central figure has been so badly rubbed that it is impossible 
to identify it. The two curious objects to its right look to me like feet or foot- 
prints ; the upper one has five projections which may represent toes. They may, 
however, represent flat, straw sandals. It is to be regretted that such an interest- 
ing amulet should be so badly rubbed, and we must hope that another more perfect 
specimen will one dav come to light. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. Vll, mi. 31. Level: 
-6-6 ft. 


Loicer Levels. 

Plate Cl. — ^No. 1 (DK 7661} (see also PI. CIII, 13). Baked clay ; drab- 
coloured, with a slip. 1-3 X 0-52 X 0-3 ins. Rectangular in section with scenes 
on two sides. End missing. On one side is a short-horned bull with a manger 
before him, in front of which stands a human figure with one arm raised and 
apparently pointing to an object which frequently appears amongst the picto- 
graphic signs. On the reverse are a rhinoceros and tiger in file. Locus : Bl. 9, 
ho. VTII, rm. 16. Level: — 19-4 ft. 


1 For a very similar scene, see an axe-head dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt ; Liverpool 
Ann. Anfhrop. and Arch., vol. XVI, pt.s. 3, 4. 

^ The domestic buffalo has quite a mild disposition and is easily controlled by the smallest child. 
® There is quite a Sumerian touch about this middle scene. 

* A seal with a very similar scene is reproduced in Mohenjo-daro and the Itidm Cirilizatiou. pi. 
CXII, 382. See also pi. LXXXIII, 24, of this book. 
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No. 2 (DK 9274) (see No. 3 in same plate). Pottery ; cream slip (?). 1-46 

ins. long, with sides averaging 0-48 in. wide. Three-sided prism. On one 
side (a) are two female figures with arms upraised, one of them with a very atte- 
nuated waist. To the right is an object which is not clearly distinguishable. 
The female figures may possibly be dancing, and their short squat legs recall 
those of the pottery figures in PI. LXXV, 13; LXXVI, 11. On the other side 
(6), a gharial pursues a school of fish, and above the crocodile is a river turtle. 
Side (c) bears a row of pictographs. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VII, rm. 37. Level : 
-16-1 ft. 


No. 3 (DK 7846) (see No. 2 in same plate). Drab-coloured pottery ; cream 
slip. 1-59 ins. long with sides 0-51 in. wide. Three-sided prism, which appears 
to have been made in the same mould as No. 2. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 54. 
Level: — 18-1 ft. 


No. 4 (DK 9073). Pottery ; traces of red slip. 1-6 x 0-4 x 0-29 ins. 
Rectangular in section. This amulet has been very badly rubbed, especially on 
the side bearing a row of pictographs. On the other side are two rhinoceroses 
with three pictographic signs between them. This object was purposely twisted 
in the same manner as No. 23 in PL XCT. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VII, rm. 35. Level : 
- 17 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 6393). Faience; yellow, sandy-lookuig paste with no trace left 
of glaze. 0- 8x0- 55x0-29 ins. Rectangular in section, one end missing. One 
side uninscribed ; on the other, three very faint pictographic characters. 'Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 14. Level: — 13-1 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 8285). Pottery ; no slip. 1-2 ins. long by 0-31 in. in diameter. 
This very curious, rod-like amulet has a slight ridge along each side left by a 
double mould. It is very badly rubbed, and in places the details are far from clear. 
On one side (a), a kneeling figure holds in its hands a similar object to that held 
by the man at the right hand end of PI. XC, 24 {a), which he is evidently offering 
to a tree deity. Beyond the tree, there is a row of characters. The reverse side 
(6) shows a serpent (cobra) partly reclining on a low platform or dais, a tree, and 
two pictographic signs. A standard may perhaps be represented at the extreme 
left, but this is uncertain. There is no doubt that the serpent in this scene was 
regarded as sacred, and offerings, such as milk, may have been placed upon the 
table on which it partly rests, as in India at the present day. Locus • Bl 7 ho 
IV, rm. 71. Level: - 16-2 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 6417). Pottery ; red slip. 24 ins. long, with sides averaging 
0-36 m. wide. Three-sided prism; somewhat irregularly shaped. There are 
pictographs on all three sides, some of which are very faint. Locus : Fore Lane 
bet. Bis. 1 (Palace) and 10 (1). Level: — 16-7 ft. ’ 


No. 8 (DK 3949). Faience ; with traces of green glaze. 1-1 x 0-49 x 0-'?5 
ins. Rectangular in section ; one end missing. On one side of this badly weathe'r- 
ed plaque there is a row of pictographs ; on the other, some square motifs which 
are by no means clear. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 30. Level : - 13 • 3 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 7832). Pottery ; red slip. 1 • 7 x 0 • 5 x 0 • 24 ins Rectaimular in 
section. Both sides of this aiiiiilet bear the same motifs, namely an aiiLal which 

teh Long Lane, 
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No. 10 (DK 8520). Pottery; no slip. 1*63 x 0-55 X 0-25 ins. Rectangular 
in section. Very worn. One side plain ; on the other, an animal which may be a 
bull. Locus: First Street (21). Level: — 20*8 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 8358). Pottery ; no slip. 1-5 X 0-7 X 0-22 ins. A row of 
pictographs on one side ; the impression of a square seal on the other. The 
animal appears to be a goat with twisted horizontal horns. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, 
rm. 3. Level: —18 '9 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 9338). Pottery; dark red slip. 1*16 ins. long, with sides 
averaging 0 • 37 in. wide. Three-sided prism. There is an animal on each side, 
namely, {a) urus buU, (6) short-horned buU, (c) tiger, and in front of each a row 
of pictographs. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : — 19 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 6420). Pottery ; cream slip. 1*52 ins. in diameter by 0-54 in. 
thick. The rounded back of this object is quite blank and gives the impression 
of having been made in a mould. The animal on the obverse is a urus with the 
usual cult object before it. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 15. Level : — 20-6 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 5770). Pottery; red slip. 1 *04 x 0-66 x 0-21 ins. Rectangular; 
one end missing. On one side of this amulet there is a rhinoceros, and on the 
other the forequarters of the same animal with two bracketed signs before it. 
Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), eastern court (82). Level : — 13*8 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 8377). Pottery ; no slip. 1*5 x 0*72 x 0*31 ins. Rectangular 
in shape. One side bears a row of pictographs. On one half of the other is the 
impression of a small square seal, apparently the figure of a short-horned bull, 
and beyond, two signs above an animal which cannot be identified. Locus ; 
Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 3. Level : — 16*8 ft. 

Plate CII. — No. 1 (DK 8213). Faience ; yellow paste with traces here and 
there of light blue glaze, 0*65 x 0*61 X 0*17 ins. Button seal with small per- 
forated boss at back. Svastika device on obverse. Locus : First Street (22). 
Level : - 17*6 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 7679). {Cf. No. 8 and PI. CIII, 11). Pottery; no slip. 0*87 in. 
in diameter by 0-25 in. thick. Impression of urus bull on one side ; on the other 
there is a distinct impression of matting. Well baked, and is more probably 
an amrdet than the sealing of a package accidentally burnt. Locus : Bl, 3, 
ho. II, rm, 25. Level : — 15*3 ft. 

No, 3 (DK 8244). Faience ; a very friable yellow paste, from which the 
glaze has entirely disappeared. 0*89 X 0*75 X 0*62 ins. On the top and base 
incised crossed lines form a number of small squares. Three of the sides bear an 
animal in relief, which from clearer examples we can identify as a urus, a rhinoceros 
and a bull ; the fourth side is too worn for anything to be made out. Locus : 
Bl. 9, bet. hos. VI and VIII. Level : — 16*8 ft. 

No, 4 (DK 9328). {Cf. PI. CIII, 14). Pottery ; no slip. 1 • 3 ins. in diameter. 
On the obverse a urus bull was stamped with a small square seal, and the reverse 
shows the impression of matting and knotted cords. This pellet of clay certainly 
looks like the sealing of a package, and undoubtedly owes its survival to being 
accidentally burnt. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. I, rm. 14. Level : — 20*8 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 9281 ). {Cf. PI. CIII, 8, 10). Pottery ; red slip. 1 • 29 X 0 • 64 X 0 • 33 
ins. Rectangular ; one end broken off. On the left of the obverse of this amulet, 
there is a large tree with a platform round it, exactly like the platforms that are 
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frequently built round the sacred trees of India to-day. To the right is an up- 
right object at the top of which a pair of horns flank what is probably a branch 
of a tree, a device that is seen as the head-dress of the deities on seals 222, 235 
and 420. Below the horns are two projeetions of which I am not able to suggest 
the meaning, unless one is an animal’s head.^ To the right again is a bull or 
buffalo which appears to have just tossed a man over its back. Perhaps this 
animal is to be regarded as the guardian of the cult object and sacred tree behind 
it, in which case it has effectually disposed of an intruder. The reverse side 
bears a deep impression of a mat. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 34. Level : — 17-7 
ft. 


No. 6 (DK 8870). A roughly shaped, well baked piece of pottery. 
1-32 X 0-65 X 0-37 ins. On the obverse is an impression of part of the head and 
horn of the urns -like animal made with a square seal. From the pattern on 
the reverse of this object, it seems to have been laid on some woven material 
dissimilar from the usual matting, the impression left being very sharp. Locus : 
Bl. 8, ho. II, rm. 23. Level : — 13 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 8252). (Cf. No. 13 in the same plate). Pottery ; red slip. 
1*78 X 0*52 X O' 37 ins. The amulet is of unusual shape, and carefully made 
and finished. On both sides there is a line of pictographs. Round the edge 
is a line of T-shaped motifs in relief, so arranged as to fit into one another. 
Exactly the same form of ornament has already been found cut in shell.- Locus • 
Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 29. Level : — 14-4 ft. 


No. 8 (DK 7594). {Cf. Jmo. 2 and PI. CIII, 11). Drab-coloured pottery. 
Diameter O' 82 in. ; thickness 0*29 in. The obverse bears a urns bull without its 
cult object ; on the reverse an impression of matting is strongly marked. Locus • 
Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 34. Level : — 16 '9 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 7991)' 9). Faience ; yellow paste with a white 

glassy coat. 1 ' 25 X 0'53 x 0-28 ms. Rectangular in section. The attitude of 
the deity seated on a dais recalls the figures on seals 222, 235 and 420. On either 
side of this central figure is a kneeling worshipper, one of whom holds' in his hands 

^ tree-worshipper on the amulet seen in Pis. 
r lu- ’ w’ ?■ worshippers are attendant serpents. The reverse 

of this amulet bears a sirnple line of pictographs. An identical amulet was 

§^7 r preservation. Locus : 

Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. bb. Level : — 14 ft. 

No. 10 (DK 7793). Faience; grey, sandy paste. 1-2 x 0-5 v 0-18 inc 
Rectangular. There is a line of inscription on one^side ; and on the other wLt is 
^obably^a gharial and three pictographs. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 19. Level : 


No. 11 (DK 7116). Pottery. Diameter 0'8 in. 
obverse a svastika is stamped ; the reverse bears 
Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (Palace) and 10 (I) 


; thickness 0'3 in. On the 
the impression of matting. 
Level : — 19 - 1 ft. 


1 If the projection behind is a pigtail, the one in front may be a human head 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indm Civilization, pi. CLV, 35. 

3 For a possible explanation of this object, see p. 354 of this chapter. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indtis Civilization, pi. CXVIII, 11 
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No. 12 (DK 7847). Faience ; a grey paste with a glaze, now yellow. 
0-69 X 0-69 X 0-25 ins. A fragment only. On one side, only a kneeling wor- 
shipper remains ; and a few pictographs on the reverse. The edge of this amulet 
had been coated with a black pigment which was probably manganese. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 54. Level : — 18-1 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 9109). Pottery ; red slip. 1-78 X 0-52 x 0-37 ins. For a des- 
cription of this amulet, see No. 7 in same plate. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VI, rm. 55. 
Level : — 17-5 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 4975). A square pottery plaque coated with a grey slip. 
0-85 X 0-85 X 0-42 ins. That this object was made in a mould is suggested by the 
plain back on which there is a hollow finger- impression. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. Ill, 
rm. 29. Level : — 13-3 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 8489). Pottery. Diameter 1-1 ins., thickness 0-25 in. The 
obverse was stamped with a square seal on which was an elephant with three 
signs above it. On the reverse is a deeply incised, winged figure with outstretch- 
ed legs that resembles a bh’d. Possibly this is a rough copy of the deployed 
eagle that so commonly occurs in the art of Elam and Sumer, but the maker not 
being very sure of his subject erred in the detail of its portrayal. Locus : First 
Street (11). Level: — 19-9 ft. 

Plate cm . — The details of Nos. 8-15 have all been described already in my 
remarks on Pis. Cl and CII. 

No. 16 (DK 7680). Pottery; smooth red shp. 1-05 X L05 X 0-28 ins. 
This well made amulet is exactly like some found in the upper levels, one of which 
has been described (Pis. LXIX, 23 ; XCI, 13). It is illustrated again to indi- 
cate the wide range of level of this type of amulet. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), court 
I (16). Level : — 18*3 ft. 

Nos. 17-19 are plasticine impressions of the inscriptions on certain ivory 
rods found at various levels whose use is at present unknown. For No. 19, see 
also PI. CX, 53. 

Copper Tablets. 

Copper tablets such as are illustrated in Pis. XCIII and CIII are found in 
considerable numbers in the buildings of the Late Period. They also occur at 
levels of Intermediate date, where, however, it is suspected that they may have 
been dropped by people grubbing for brick during the Late Period. 

I adhere to the view that these tablets were amulets, which were carried in 
cases on the person. Unlike the inscriptions on the seals whieh are apparently 
their owners’ names, the inscriptions on the copper tablets seem to be associated 
with the animals portrayed upon them, as seen on comparing the more recently 
found tablets with those published in the former work on Mohenjo-daro.^ Even 
a nondescript animal like that on No. 12 in PI. XCIII — perhaps an antelope — 
has its appropriate inscription on the reverse side ; tablets have already been 
published bearing the same inscription together with the same animal." 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizatian, pis. CXVII, CXVIII. 

» Op. cit., pis. CXVII, 1 ; CXVIII, 1. 
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When found, these copper tablets are invariably covered with a thick patina, 
and before cleaning them it is quite impossible to make out anything ujwn them. 
After cleaning, if the tablet is not too corroded, the animal or inscription, as 
the case may be, appears in faint dark red lines upon the lighter red of the copper, 
the incisions being fiUed in with cuprous oxide. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
difficult to photograph them, and in the majority of cases they have had to be 
copied by hand. 


Upper Levels. 

Plate XCIII.~Eo. 1 (DK 3697). 1 -31 X 0 - 62 x 0 - 11 ins. Found with No. 
2 on the same plate and two other copper tablets, on which the animals and ins- 
criptions resemble those of PI. CXVIII, 2, 4, of the first book on Mohenjo-daro. 
This tablet bears the same inscription as that on No. 11, though an elaborate 
compound pictograph [b) takes the place of the animal. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. IV, 
court 15. Level: — 6-1 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 4346). 1-17 x 0-55 x 0-2 ins. The inscription on this tablet (a) 

is new to us ; there is only one sign on the reverse (6). It should be noted that 
it was found in the same room as No. 1, but at a considerably lower level. Locus : 
Bl. 2, ho. IV, court 15. Level: — 10-6 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 3850). 1-32 x 0*53 X 0*05 ins. Neither of the inscriptions on 

obverse and reverse occurs on any previously found tablet. Locus : Bl. 6 ho. II 
rm. 11. Level: — 10 ft. " ’ ’ 


No. 4 (DK 3696). [Cf. No. 5 in PI. CXVIII of the first book). 1 -08 x M2 x 
0*12 ins. The upper line of characters on this tablet appears to have been added 
as an afterthought. Locus : First Street (11), Level : - 8 ft. 

It is interesting to find an endless rope pattern of the kind incised on this 
copper tablet, for in most pcient countries twist patterns, especially of the 
endless type, had a magical significance ; the occurrence of such a pattern on one 
of the tablets corroborates the view that they were amulets. Very similar designs 

Mvfm T r nr V, ^ Predynastic jar of the 

Middle Period pubhshed by Mr. Hornblower.^ Though the pattern is not exactly 

the same as the one from Mohenjo-daro, the general resemblance is so close that 
these designs look to have had a common origin. Moreover on two scarabs 
dated between the Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties of Egypt the pattern 
18 identical with that on the copper tablet.- ’ P 

, design IS also painted on a piece of flint that was found 

by the Egypt Exploration Society m 1922 in a sculptor's workshop at TeU el 
Amarna and is now m the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. In the Egyptian Ln 
hst, also, a very similar pattern, but halved, has its place.^ gyP^ian sign- 

^iled patterns are veiy frequent on the early seals and sealings of Sumer 

appear to be elaborations of the figure-of-eight moW sofequenUrmeWitron 
^ Ancient Egypt, 1928, p. 69. 

2 Petrie, Btdtons and Design Scarabs, pi. VIII, figg 129-10 Prr,. 

in Antiquity, Dec., 1931, p. 469. ^ ^ or other examples, see my article 

3 Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 506, 5, 
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the early seals of Sumer. ^ This motif has also been found scratched on a Predy- 
nastic jar from Faras in Nubia- and it was sometimes used in Grecian art, for 
it occupies a prominent place on a painted sarcophagus from Klazomenai.^ It 
is to be found on beads of the etched carnelian type, both in Sumer and in the 
early Indus Valley,^ and is also known in early Cappadocia. The same figure- 
of-eight design is used as a cattle-brand in some parts of India at the present 
day and is considered to be potent against the evil eye." This design and other 
endless-cord motifs are also regarded as symbols of longevity.® 

No. 5 (DK 4143). 0-92 x 0-88x0 -16 ins. Locus: Bl. 6, ho. II, rm. 7. 

Level : — 1 1 • 7 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 3962). 0-9x0-9x0-13 ins. Locus: Bl. 6, ho. II, rm. 10. 
Level : — 10 ft. 

These two tablets which were found in the same part of the site bear 
exactly the same inscriptions and are so nearly the same size that it is possible 
that corrosion alone is the cause of any slight difference. Three of the four 
signs on the obverse of each (I include the double stroke as one sign) appear in 
the same order on tablet 12 in the same plate, and also in Pis. CXVII, 1 ; 
CXVIII, 1, of the previous book on Mohenjo-daro ; on each of the latter they 
are associated with the same animal in the same posture. 

No. 7 (DK 4532). l-5xO-8xO-l ins. The animal represented on this 
tablet looks more like a mastiff than the cow or bull which the two horns suggest 
that it is. It is possible that this is a composite animal ; a dog has never yet 
appeared in the glyptic art of MohenJo-daro, although it was frequently modelled 
in clay or carved in stone.’' The inscription is new to us and does not appear 
on the tablets found in previous seasons. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), court III (2). 
Level : — 10- 1 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 4209). 1-37x0- 95x0-07 ins. The composite animal here 

represented has an antelope’s head at each end of a body which might be either 
that of a cow or a rhinoceros ; there are always spotted portions fore and aft 
in representations of the latter animal on either the seals (see PI. LXXXVIII, 
309) or the copper tablets.® Both the inscription and the animal on this tablet 
are duplicated in PI. CXVII, 3, of the first book. This curious beast, the like 
of which had never actually been seen by anyone at Mohenjo-daro, doubtless 
existed in the imaginations of some of the people living there and therefore its 
portrayal had, perhaps, a magical value.® Possibly this amulet was thought to 
convey to its wearer the alertness of the antelope — in this case doubled — combined 
with whatever attributes the rhinoceros was supposed to possess. Locus : Bl. 6, 
ho. Ill, rm. 41. Level: — 9-9 ft. 

What may, perhaps,, be the prototype of this pattern is to be seen on a seal of the Jemdet Xa.sr 
Period from Ur ; Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 68 (f). 

^ Liv. Ann. Arch. Anthrop., vol. YIII, 1. 

3 Swdndler, Ancient Painting, fig. 221. 

■* Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. LX, fig. 55. 

5 '■ Ware the Evil-eye,” Illust. Times of India, April 26th, 1931. 

® The connection is quite obvious ; as the cord patterns have no end, so also is life without end. 

^ See Pis. LXXVII, 16, 17 ; LXXIX, 5, 6, etc., of this book. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXVII, 7. 

9 For a very similar idea, see the two-headed goat on a Predynastic prism from Karnak, Egypt ; 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 69, fig. 38 b(d). 
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No. 9 (DK 3447). 1 • 38 x 1 • 03 x 0- 09 ins. The beast on this tablet is similar, 

though lacking a head, to one found in a previous season, as is also the inscrip- 
tion on the other side.^ What animal it represents it is hard to say ; it more 
nearly resembles a bull than anything else, though the horns can hardly be those 
of that animal. To this tablet another of smaller dimensions (l-3x0-6x0-09 
ins.) was adhering, in shape and the signs upon it exactly similar to No. 3 of this 
plate. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 18. Level: — 2-8 ft. 

No. 10 (DK 3811). 1 •25x0- 9x0- 15 ins. On this tablet there is another 

fabulous beast, combining the fore-quarters of a tiger with the hind-quarters of 
a bull or similar animal. The inscription on the reverse bears no resemblance 
to that on a tablet found some time ago, on which a tiger, but not a composite 
one appears.^ It is, however, the same as on a damaged tablet where the 
animal seems to be the same composite beast.® Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VT rm. 31 
Level : — 6 - 9 ft. ’ ’ 

No. 11 (DK 4672). 1 •45x0‘93x0‘08 ins. On one side there is an animal 

with short upturned tail and spiral, lateral-spreading horns which may 
be those of a goat. The feeding-trough in front of it somewhat resembles in 
shape the offering-tables of pottery (PI. LV, 5) that are found at Mohenjo-daro. 
On the reverse is the sanie series of characters that occurs on No. 1 in the same 
plate. On the animal s side is the heart-shaped device that so frequently appears 
as shell inlay and in other ornamental work (Pis. CXL, 35 ; CXLI, 11-13). This 
symbol also appears on other animals.* Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm 51 Level • 
— 4 • 7 ft. 


No. 12 (DK 3817). 0-92x0-92x0- 18 ins. The inscription on this tablet 
has already been referred to in connection with No. 6, and with PI CXVII 1 
of the first book, where the animal is the same. The posture of this beast, look- 
ing backwards over its shoulder, is very like Sumerian representations of ante- 
lopes and shows a close observation of nature, for the attitude is a very usual 
one though seldom represented in later art.* Locus : Bl 6 ho III rm 16 
Level: - 7-3 ft. ’ • 


No. 13 (DK 4408). L 16 x 0-89 x 0-12 ins. The composite animal on this 
amulet appears to be partly bul , partly elephant. The inscription, like the 
animal, is new to us. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. I, rm. 18. Level : - 5-5 ft. 

r . 1 ^^' 4807). l-35x 1-03 X 0-07 ins. The inscription on the reverse 

of this very interesting tablet is in a better state of preservation than was the 
case with a similar tablet that was published before.* It will be seen that the 
human figure IS very similar, wearing horns or feathers on the heaTand cai^y" 
mg a bow. A tail is quite clearly represented on this tablet whereas tho^ 

half human, half beast, it is difficult to say. I am inclin^® “The’latter vfew 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXVII 8 

2 Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 4. 

»Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 9. 

^ Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 7. 

® For good examples on Sumerian seals .see WnTrl n t j , ^ 

119, 124, 396, etc. ’ Gyhnders of Western Asia, figs. 117, 

6 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXVII, 16 
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as a man-bull is certainly represented on one of the seals/ and is also portrayed 
in the round, as seen in Pis. LXXII, 7 ; LXXIV, 21, 22, of this book. Locus : 
Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 13. Level : — 8-5 ft. 

Loiver Levels. 

Plate Gill. — Xo. 1 (DK 5444). 1 •41x1x0-07 ins. Both the beast on 

this tablet and the inscription on the reverse are presumably the same as in PI. 
XCIII, 9. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), S. W. Wing (II), rm. 6. Level : — 16-5 ft. 

Xo. 2 (DK 4235). 1 •45x0- 97x0- 07 ins. We have here the urus-Uke 

animal that so frequently appears upon the seals. On the copper tablets, how- 
ever, it only occurs twice ; on the one here illustrated and on another found in 
an earlier season.^ Curiously enough, on the first found tablet there was a 
shallow food-dish in place of the usual tall cult-object, and it is unfortunate that 
on the recently discovered tablet the object before the animal is indistinguish- 
able. Locus : First Street (1). Level : — 14-7 ft. 

Xo. 3 (DK 5996). 1-45x1 ■02x0-07 ins. The short tail and curling, hori- 

zontal horns mark this animal as a goat, exactly similar to that on the copper 
tablet in PI. XCIII, 11, though the inscriptions on the reverse sides of these tablets 
are not the same. It wiU be noted that the heart-shaped design on the flanks 
of these animals is also seen as shell inlay, and on the side of a rhinoceros on a 
tablet found during the earlier excavations.® Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VIII, rm. 63. 
Level: —18-8 ft. 

It is quite possible that some of the sacred animals of Mohenjo-daro were 
decorated on occasion with painted designs. I have myself seen very varied 
designs painted on goats in the Panjab — it was stated, for identification, though 
such elaboration of design could hardly be considered necessary solely for this 
purpose. In Sindh to-day, buUs are often branded either for good luck or as a 
protection against the evil-eye ; the svastika is frequently used by the Muham- 
medans for this purpose. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that animals 
were marked with what may have been a sacred symbol at Mohenjo-daro, though 
why such marks should be shown on certain animals on the copper tablets only, 
it is difficult to see. 

Xo. 4 (DK 5421). 1 -45 x 0-55 x 0- 13 ins. There is a long legend on one 

side of this simple rectangular tablet and a single character on the other. Locus : 
Bet. Bis. 1 (Palace) and 2 (III), rm. 17. Level : — 14-4 ft. 

Xo. 5 (DK 8108). 0-86x1x0-23 ins. Each side of this tablet bears only 

a single sign ; that on the side not shown in the photograph is the same as the 
left hand sign on Xo. 7 (a). Locus : First Street (21). Level : — 14-8 ft. 

Xo. 6 (DK 4157). 1-14x0- 09x0- 09 ins. In the description of the tablets 

found in the upper levels we have already alluded to this double-headed animal 
(see also PI. XCIII, 8). The legends inscribed on these tablets are not the same, 
though the inscription on Xo. 8 in PI. XCIII agrees with that on a previously 
found tablet with a double-headed animal.* Locus : First Street (2). Level : 
- 14-7 ft. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXI, 356. 

2 Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 10. 

3 Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 7. 

«Op. cit., pi. CXVII, 3. 
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No. 7 (DK 4294). 0-9x0-9x0-ll ins. A well-preserved tablet with two 
pictographs on one side and five diagonal strokes on the other. Loeus : Bl. 2, 
ho. II, rm. 24. Level : — 16-5 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 5976). l-32x 1-15x0 -24 ins. We are already well acquainted 

with this scene of a hare standing over a little bush.^ Owing to corrosion, the 
pictographic characters on the reverse are not decipherable, though the inscrip- 
tion seems once to have been the same as on the earlier found tablets. Locus : 
Bl. lA, rm. 58. Level : — 19-3 ft. 


It seems that some at least of these copper tablets were cut to definite sizes 
and there are three shapes : — 


(а) Long and narrow ; 

(б) Square, or nearly so ; 
(c) Rectangular. 


The long, narrow tablets were evidently used only for inscriptions, like the 
narrow seals of Type (/) which very rarely bear animal figures. The square 
tablets, e.g.. No. 4 in PI. XCIII, were used either for inscriptions or for animals ; 
in the latter case the head, as in Xo. 12 in the same plate, was so represented as 
to fit comfortably into the space available. These square tablets average 0-92x 
0-92 ins. in size, but they vary considerably in thickness. 

The rectangular tablets, like the square ones, are also all very much the 
same size, and it seems that the people for whom they were cut expected and 
obtained regulation sizes. Whether there was any virtue apart from its cost 
in any particular dimension is doubtful, though certain sizes may have been 
suitable for certain purposes. It seems likely that blank pieces of copper were 
kept ready by the engraver who incised animal and inscription as desired for 
each client. Knowing as we do how labour is divided up in every craft in modern 
India, it is improbable that the engraver did more than actually incise the animal 
and inscription on the tablet leaving its cutting and trimming to another man. 
He would have stocked tablets in certain sizes and shapes for convenience in 
pricing them. 


j o; "‘“t* in ‘hes® tablets are invariably found, it is 

difficult to say how they were made. In some specimens I have thought that I 
could distinguish the marks of a saw, whereas on others a slight bevelling of the 
edges suggests that the plate from which they were made was deeply scored with 
lines martang off the required sizes, which were then broken off. Anybody who 
has tned to cut copper-plate, even with a modem well-adjusted saw, will Lpre- 
ciate the difficulty m doing so ; and the metal worker of ancient dLs wit^his 
very crude saw— whose teeth were far from regular— would I imirine have 
found it a veiy tiresome task. At any rate, whatever the procedur? ad’oS^ 
the edges whether cut or sawn were rubbed down on a stone, as shown by the 

cut wte to? cast't'iiTt I*'" ‘h® tatktoVer^ 

tticknSs hammered out into larger sheets of the required 


1 Mohenjo-dnro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXVII 5 fi T iifin j • ■ , , . . , 

in India at the present day, though fii^ures of the hare surmnnAf regard is paid to this animal 

against evU spirits. ^ ° surmount roof-tiles m China to guard a house 
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I do not think that these copper tablets can be regarded as coins or ingots, 
as has been suggested by somed Owing to their resemblance in shape and size, 
it was at first thought that they might have been used as coins, but on a number 
being weighed before cleaning them no agreement in weight was found. The 
numerous and accurate chert weights that have been unearthed prove that at 
Mohenjo-daro great importance was attached to accuracy, and if these tablets 
had been coins, one would certainly have expected those of approximately the 
same size to be about the same weight." Nor can these tablets be regarded as 
ingots, for none are of sufficient size to be useful in the manufacture of anything 
else ; and surely no one would take the trouble to incise carefully on both sides 
of an ingot devices destined to be lost in the melting-pot or hammered out of 
existence. 

It will be seen that the animals on these tablets aU face to the right, and 
we have found no exceptions to this rule, except those beasts that are looking 
backwards, as in PI. XCIII, 12. We have already pointed out that, owing to 
their being only lightly incised, these tablets could not have been used as seals ; 
there could also have been no subsequent alteration in the position of the animal. 
The former fact is of value in providing another reason for thinking that the 
so-called “ seals ” of steatite were actually so used, for the animals on the 
impressions that they make, with rare exceptions, face the same way as those on 
the copper tablets. This convention that the animals should aU face to the 
right was not strictly observed on early Sumerian or Elamite seals. In India 
it may have had some significance that would now be difficult to trace. 

A tablet (SD 3225) of very unusual form, 0-85 in, in diameter by 0-12 in. 
thick, is illustrated in PI. LXXXII, 6. Both sides are in relief and from its 
colour the metal appears to be bronze. On both obverse and reverse this tablet 
bears the same inscription ; but on the obverse, as seen in the illustration, there is 
also the same composite animal as on seals 411, 450, 521 and 636. The reverse 
shows the famihar urus-like animal with its usual cult-object before it. This 
tablet was evidently cast, and perhaps finished with the aid of a graver. The 
workmanship is good, though the finer details have disappeared owing to corro- 
sion, It was probably carried as an amulet and is the first of its kind to be found. 
Locus : SD Area, Bl. 6, rm. 13. Level : — 0-8 ft. 

Tabulation of Seals (DK and SD Abbas). 

t Locus. 


No. 

Type. < 

Dimensions in 

inches. 

Material. 

Block. House. 

Boom. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

1 

E 

0-7 

X 

0-68 

X 0-23 

V. Paste 

. . 


Surface 

DK 

10436 

2 

B 

0-94 

X 

0-92 

X 0-3 

steatite 

West St. 


-I-20 

»» 

10323 

3 

B 

105 

X 

112 

X 0-2 

f9 

.. 


Surface 

t* 

10799 

4 

F 

1-42 

X 

0-7 

X 0-45 

»» 

9 HI 

26 

-20 

ft 

3431 

5 

B 

0-9 

X 

0-9 

X 0-28 


1 VI 

61 

-2-2 

ft 

6223 


1 Joum. Roy. Asiatic Soc., April, 1932, p. 474. 

^ The difference is due to their varjdng thicknesses rather than to area. 

49 
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Locus. 


No. Type. Dimensions in inches. 


Material. 


Block. 


House. Room. 


Level Field No. 

(ft.) 


6 

V 

0-77 X 0-49 X 0-3 

Steatite 

8A 


42 

-3-2 DK 

10087 

7 

B 

112 X 1-12 X 0-25 


9 

III 

29 

-2-4 

tt 

3379 

8 

B 

1-3 X 1-3 X 0-45 





- 2-4 

»» 

10014 

9 

B 

1-6 X ? X 0-4 

>> 

19 


13 

- 2-5 

tt 

10508 

10 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-28 


Central St. 


- 2-5 

■’ 

11617 

11 

B 

1-33 X 1-32 X 0-35 

» 

10 

III 

1 

- 30 

tt 

4663 

12 

B 

0-97 X 0-97 X 0-35 


7 

V 

63 

-2-9 

’’ 

3353 

13 

B 

105 X 1-05 X 0-3 


16 

VI 

29 

-3-5 

ft 

11212 

14 

B 

O'O X 0-9 X 0-2 


18 

— 

88 

-3-6 

tt 

10157 

15 

B 

1 11 X Ml X 0-31 

ft 

20 

I 

6 

-3-6 

»* 

12523 

16 

B 

0-61 X 0-61 X 0-25 

Silver 

9 

XII 

96 

-3-6 

tf 

10302 

17 

E 

0-6 X 0-6 X 0-16 

Paste 

8 

III 

25 

-3-6 

tt 

10511 

18 

B 

11 X 105 X 0-32 

Steatite 

9 

I 

36 

-3-2 

ft 

3285 

19 

B 

1.85 X 1-85 X 0-5 

•» 

7 

V 

63 

- 3-7 

tt 

3366 

20 

F 

? X 0-35 X ? 

.> 

8 

II 

22 

-4-2 

tt 

3335 

21 

B 

0-8 X O'S X 0-31 

>» 

22 

— 

5 

- 3-7 

tf 

10149 

22 

B 

1-0 X 1-0 X 0-28 

t> 

8A 

— 

44 

-40 

tt 

10753 

23 

B 

119 X 1-19 X 0-36 

tf 

22 

II 

10 

- 3-8 

tt 

10107 

24 

B 

1-36 X 1-39 X 0-38 

t* 

18 

— 

107 

- 3-9 

It 

12688 

25 

F 

0-51 X 0'32 

»♦ 

6A 

— 

37 

- 4-0 

>> 

10334 

26 

B 

1-25 X 1-35 X 0-4 


9 

Ill 

35 

- 3-7 

tt 

3373 

27 

B 

1-3 X 1-25 X 0-34 

» 

18 

— 

76 

- 4-2 

tt 

10889 

28 

F 

1-6 X 0-85 X 0-3 

tt 

9 

VII 

19 

-41 

tt 

3631 

29 

B 

117 X 1-15 X 0-39 

ft 

17 

III 

29 

-4-0 

tt 

10895 

30 

D 

1-31 X 0-65 X 0-4 

tf 

21 

II 

87 

-4-4 

tt 

10355 

31 

B 

1.05 X 1-04 X 0-34 


14 

III 

25 

- 3-9 

tt 

10659 

32 

B 

1-6 X 1-65 X 0-35 

tt 

! ’’’ 

III 

41 

-4-3 

tt 

3361 

33 

B 

1-38 X 1-58 X 0-5 


7 

V 

52 

- 4-3 

, 

3557 

34 

B 

1-33 X 1-16 X 0-45 

tt 

■ 8 

HI 

30 

- 4-3 


10893 

35 

B 

0 75 X 0-75 X 0-22 

ft 

9 

I 

47 

1 -4-2 


10566 

36 

E 

1-35 ,< 0-66 X 0-39 

ft 

' 21 

TV 

27 

- 4-4 

1 

, 

, 10356 

37 

E 

0-7 X 0-67 X 0-22 

Faience 

, 8A 

— 

34 

1 -4-7 

1 

, 10763 

38 

y 

0-96 X 0-34 X 0-24 

Steatite 

Bet 

. Bis. 3 

and 5 

- 4-6 

\ 

\ 

, 3504 
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Locus. 


No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

39 

F 

0-66 X 0-3 X 0'24 

Steatite 

9 

I 

47 

-4-8 

DK 10567 

40 

B 

0 • 35 thick 

>» 

8 

II 

21 

-4-5 


3344 

41 

F 

1-0 X 0-5 X 0-4 

» 

18 

— 

57 

-4-5 


10231 

42 

B 

1-0 X 0-75 X 0-3 

i 

St. bet 

Bis. 7 & 9 (VTII) 

-4-6 

tt 

3439 

43 

F 

1-35 X 0-55 X 0-44 


; 25 

I 

13 

-4-7 


10101 

44 

F 

1-23 X 0-53 X 0-38 


16 

II 

11 

-4-7 

i* 

11625 

45 

B 

0-8 X 0-78 X 0-25 

\ » 

8A 

— 

44 

- 4-5 

a 

10829 

46 , 

F 

1-35 X 0-42 X 0-3 

t 

tt 

9 

HI 

30 

-4-9 


3530 

47 

B 

0-8 X 0-8 X 0-25 

*> 

8A 

— 

41 

-4-6 

tt 

12018 

49 

F 

1-03 X 0-33 X 0-28 

„ 

9 

I 

46 

-4-7 

it 

10609 

50 

B 

10 X 0-98 X 0-3 

if 

15 

V 

22 

-4-6 

tt 

10208 

51 

B 

1-3 X 1-3 X 0-36 

» 

19 

— 

7 

- 4*7 

,t 

12418 

52 

B 

1-07 X 1-09 X 0-3 

i 

6A 

— 

38 

4-8 


10359 

53 

B 

? X ? X 0-3 


22 

— 

10 

- 4-6 


10271 

54 

B 

1-29 X ? X 035 

1 

16 

II 

11 

- 4-6 

• t 

11649 

55 

F 

0-62 X 0-38 X 0-25 

it 

7 

V 

54 

- 5*2 

tt 

3329 

56 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-26 

if 

22 

— 

3 

- 4-7 

tt 

10974 

57 

B 

0*9 X 0-9 X 0-26 

it 


Central St. 


- 4-7 

tt 

10366 

58 

B 

0-7 X 0«7 X 0-34 


13 

Ill 

11 

-4-6 

tt 

11439 

59 

; 

0-7 X 0-62 X 0-3 

if 

17 

III 

23 

- 4-7 

„ 

11550 

60 

B 

0-82 X 0-82 X 0-28 

ft 

19 

— 

9 

- 4-7 


12110 

61 

F 

0-91 X 0-45 X 0-3 

y. 

20 

I 

1 

- 4-9 

>t 

12344 

62 

B 

1-2 X 0-95 X 0-3 

if 

9 

VI 

30 

-4-9 

tt 

4479 

63 

F 

1-0 X ? X 0-3 

it 

16 

II 

11 

- 5 ■ 2 

tt 

10471 

64 

B 

1-88 X 1-98 X 0-28 

»» 

9 

VII 

52 

- 4-9 


4671 

65 

B 

1-3 X 1-3 X 0-5 


7 

V 

52 

- 50 


3399 

66 

B 

0-8 X 0-8 < 0-2 


16 

II 

11 

-5*0 

tt 

11690 

67 

B 

1-0 X 0-98 X 0-3 


15 

IV 

17 

- 5-0 

tt 

11126 

68 

B 

2-07 X V X 0-5 


17 

111 

23 

-5-2 

,> 

11713 

69 ‘ 

B 

0-85 X 0-85 X 0-3 


5 

I 

7 

~ 5 ■ 3 

it 

3432 

70 

B 

117 X 117 X 0-36 


18 

-- 

78 

- 5-4 

tt 

12342 

72 

F 

0-53 X 0-39 X 0-27 

tt 

14 

III 

24 

- 5'4 

tt 

11433 

73 

F 

0-7 X 0-4 X 0-2 

Faience 

9A 

VII [ 

48 

- 60 

tt 

12703 


45 A 
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Locus. 


I 


No. 

Type, j 

1 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

74 

B 

1-45 X 1-45 X 0-32 

Steatite 

23 

II 

II 

-5-6 

DK 

11862 

75 

B : 

1-36 X 1-36 X 0-25 


13 

III 

13 

- o- 6 

tt 

11794 

76 

B 1 

1-28 X 1-28 X 0-38 

>♦ 

18 

— 

88 

- 55 

tt 

11997 

77 

F ' 

1-3 X 0-58 X 0-4 

ji 

7 

VI 

76 . 

- 6-7 

tt 

3957 

78 

A 1 

1-65 X 0-55 

Faience 

25 

I 

4 

-5-9 

tt 

10079 

79 

B 1 

1-05 X 105 X 0-34 

Steatite 

7 

II 

87 

-5-6 

tt 

3472 

80 

B '1 

1-25 X 1-25 X 0-3 


8 

III 

30 

-5-6 

tt 

10923 

81 

B ! 

0-92 X 0-9 X 0-25 


22 

— 

2 

-5-6 : 

ft 

10905 

82 

B I 

0-98 X 1-0 X 0-3 


; 22 

— 

2 

- 5-6 

tt 

10906 

83 

B 

M2 X 1-09 X 0-35 

>> 

18 

— 

111 

-5*7 : 

tt 

11249 

84 

B 

1-45 X 1-45 X 0-4 

n 

18 

— 

44 

_5-6 

tf 

11284 

85 

B 

1'25 X 1-25 X 0-3 


14 

II 

8 

-5-9 

tt 

11030 

86 

B 

1-24 X 1-24 X 0-46 

it 

20 

II 

13 

-5-7 

tt 

12596 

87 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-26 

»» 

18 

— 

99 

-6-8 

„ 

11868 

88 

B 

0-98 X 0-98 X 0*28 


First St. (30) 

- 5-9 

M 

10279 

89 

B 

j 

? X ■>. X 0-14 

>> 

22 

— 

4 

- 6-8 

tt 

10973 

90 

B 

0«84 X 0-84 X 0-25 

♦» 

26 

I 

6 

- 5-9 

tt 

10091 

91 

B ! 

1-13 X M3 X 0 38 

>> 

, 22 

— 

4 

- 5-8 

tt 

10963 

92 

F 1 

1-6 X 066 X 0-62 


3 

V 

8 

- 5-9 

tt 

3987 

93 

F 1 

1 

0*7 X 0-45 X 0'25 

it 

16 

II 

19 

-5.1 

:t 

10222 

94 

B 

1-3 X 0-53 X 0-4 


10 

III 

66 

- 60 

tt 

4688 

95 

B 

0-86 X 0-85 X 0-32 

it 

23 

II 

8 

-61 

tt 

3500 

96 

B 

0-7 X 0-7 X 0-26 

it 

9 

VIII 

15 

- 6-4 

tt 

12123 

97 

F 

1-04 X 0-6 X 0-35 

»> 

15 

VI 

27 

-61 

tt 

11375 

98 

B 

1 

1-59 X ! X 0-4 

tt 

21 

I 

2 

-6-1 

tt 

10914 

99 

B 

M X M X 0-34 

1 it 

' 

— 

39 

-61 

tt 

11359 

100 

D 

1-15 X 0-7 X 0-4 

it 

! 9 

VIU 

16 

-61 ! 

tt 

7995 

101 

F 

1-53 X 0-68 X 0-5 





1 






a 

25 

I 

10 

-6-3 

if 

11378 

102 

B 

M3 X 113 X 0'.33 

tt 

1 

8 

III 

47 ! 

-6-1 

tt 

10948 

103 

B 

X 

X 

o 

1 

1 ” 

9 

VIII 

21 

-61; 

tt 

7946 

104 

B 

10 X 1-0 X 0-3 

tt 

7 

VIII 

28 : 

-61 

tt 

4180 

105 

B 

1-0 X 10 X 0-25 


9 

VIII 

21 , 

-61 : 

tt 

7956 

106 

F 

1'22 X 0.56 X 0'4 

1 



1 




' 



tt 

8 

III 

28 i 

-6-2 

tt 

11877 
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Locus. 


No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in 

inches. 

Material. 

Block. House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

107 

B 

1-08 

X 

1-1 

X 

0-3 

Steatite 

1 

IV 

41 

- 6-3 

DK 

4695 

108 

B 

1-2 

X 

1-2 

X 

0-35 

»» 

■ 21 

IV 

23 

- 6-4 

ft 

12318 

109 

B 

1-23 

X 

1-23 

X 

0-29 


i 

IV 

17 

-6-3 

ft 

11196 

110 

B 

1-07 

X 

107 

X 

0*29 


15 

VI 

29 

-6-3 

ff 

11329 

111 

B 

102 

X 

101 

X 

0-3 

»> 

: 20 

I 

1 

-6-4 

tf 

12963 

112 

B 

? 

X 

? 

X 

0.3 


: 7 

vm 

22 

-6-4 

ft 

4028 

113 

B 

0-72 

X 

0-71 

X 

0-23 

»» 

! 20 

II 

19 

-6-4 

ft 

13036 

I 

114 

B 

11 

X 

105 

X 

0-29 


1 

First St. (28) 


- 6-4 

tf 

10317 

115 

B 

1-09 

X 

1-09 

X 

0-38 

99 

i 

West St. 


-6-4 

ft 

11374 

116 

B 

0-85 

X 

9 

X 

0-28 

»f 

1 23 

II 

11 

- 6-6 

ft 

11845 

117 ! 

B 

1-1 

X 

J 

X 

0-3 

if 

i 

First St. (30) 


-6-5 

tf 

10289 

118 

F 

t 

X 

0-5 

X 

0-3 

ff 

i 7 

1 

III 

42 

_6.5 

ft 

7921 

119 

B 

16 

X 

9 

X 

0-35 

ff 

i 26 

I 

5 

- 6-7 

tt 

10551 

120 

F 

1-63 

X 

0-45 

X 

0-35 

ff 

; 9 

IX 

75 

- 6-5 

tf 

10400 

121 

B 

1-05 

X 

106 

X 

0-25 

ff 

1 — 

— 

— 

-6-5 

tt 

7908 

122 

B 

0-91 

X 

0-91 

X 

0-3 

tf 

i 

West St. 


-6-6 

tt 

11373 

123 

B 

1-26 

X 

1-25 

X 

0-33 

ff 

1 26 

I 

2 

-6.6 

fr 

10965 

124 

B 

1-21 

X 

1-21 

X 

0-34 

*f 


First St. (30) 


_6.6 

ft 

10460 

126 

F 

0-98 

X 

0-38 

X 

0-3 

ff 

■ 21 

HI 

21 

_6.6 

ft 

10915 

126 i 

B 

1-01 

X 

1-01 

X 

0-27 

ff 

9 

VIII 

10 

-6-7 

tf 

7993 

127 

B 

1-17 

X 

117 

X 

0-39 

ft 

21 

IV 

27 

-6-6 

tt 

12356 

128 

B 

1-3 

X 

1*27 

X 

0-37 

tf 

8A 

— 

44 

-6.6 

ff 

10916 

129 

B 

1-2 

X 

1-2 

X 

0-3 

ff 

1 16 

II 

15 

_6.8 

/> 

11349 

130 

B 

1-48 

X 

1-45 

X 

0-34 

ff 

1 

I 

6 

-6-7 

>> 

11358 

131 

B 

1-0 

X 

0-95 

X 

0-3 

ft 

1 

V 

43 

_ 6-6 

ff 

4812 

132 

B 

1-1 

X 

1-1 

X 

0-35 

ff 

: 18 

— 

87 

-6.7 

tf 

12222 

133 

D 

1-36 

X 

0-57 

X 

0-38 

ff 

9 

vm 

20 

- 6-8 i 

ff 

8037 

134 

B 

1*16 

X 

115 

X 

0-37 

” 

9 

XII 

92 

- 6-8 

ft 

11298 

135 

B 

0-7 

X 

0-7 

X 

0.45 

ft 

9 

rv 

6 

-6-8 

ft 

4085 

136 

B 

10 

X 

10 

X 

0-28 

ff 

23 

I 

2 

-6*7 

ft 

11607 

137 ! 

B 

11 

X 

0-95 

X 

0-3 


7 

IX 

31 

-6-6 

f! 

4524 

138 ! 

F 

1-6 

X 

0-68 

X 

0-48 

•• 

' 7 

VI 

61 

-6-9 i 

tt 

4181 

139 ! 

B 

0-89 

X 

0-85 

X 

0-29 


: 18 

— 

87 

-6.8 

ff 

12202 
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Locus. 


No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block. House. Room 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

140 

B 

1-32 X 1-32 X 0-32 

, Steatite 


Bet. Bis. 4 & 7 


- 7-0 

DK 6462 

141 

B 

1 

1 06 X 1-08 X 0-25 


7 

VUI 

21 

-7-0 

>7 

4062 

142 

' D 

1-35 X 0-56 X 0-4 

)» 

Bet. Bis. 14 & 16 

- 7-1 


11456 

143 

B 

0-75 X 0-75 X 0-28 

fi 

18 

— 

5 

- 7-0 

97 

13023 

144 

B 

0-75 X 0-75 X 0-28 

f* 

18 

— 

17 

- 7-1 


11026 

146 

B 

1-05 X 1-05 X 0-32 

ft 

18 

— 

68 

- 7-2 

»» 

11177 

146 

B 

1-42 X 1-4 X 0-3 

tt 

4 

— 

13 

-7-1 

99 

4182 

147 

B 

0-9 X 0-95 X 0-25 

i> 


First St. (30) 


-71 

77 

10483 

148 

B 

? X ? X 0*72 


4 

— 

3 

-7-1 

f » 

10281 

150 

B 

1-25 X ? X 0-37 


18 

— 

17 

-7-2 

,, 

10950 

151 


M X 0-7 X 0-75 

>> 

17 

U 

13 

-7-2 

97 

11961 

152 

B 

0-65 X 0-66 X 0-25 


6 

I 

2 

-7-3 

97 

3930 

153 

B 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-33 

>» 


Surface 


- 7-3 

77 

11402 

154 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-25 

»> 

8 

III 

9 

- 7-3 

97 

7948 

165 

B 

0-59 X 0-59 X 0-15 

♦♦ 

9 

VIII 

14 

-71 


8014 

166 

B 

J1 X 116 X 0-3 

t> 

7 

II 

89 

-7-2 


3616 

157 

B 

1-15 X 1-15 X 0-3 


8 

III 

9 

-7-3 


7947 

168 

B 

0-72 X 0-72 X 0-29 

»> 


West St. 


-7-4 

ff 

11396 

159 

F 

1-29 X 0-45 X 0-35 


7 

II 

29 

- 7-4 

97 

3640 

160 

B 

0-76 X 0-76 X 0-3 











*» 

lo 

— 

54 

-7*6 

7 7 

11746 

161 

B 

0-76 X 0-76 X 0-22 











»* 

9 

VIII 

21 

-7-4 

79 

7990 

162 

F 

1-2 X 0-5 X 0-3 

»» 

Bet. Bis. 12* 12 A. 

-7-4 

99 

4794 

163 

B 

? X ! > 0-51 












7 

V 

64 

-7-6 

77 

5656 

164 

F 

1-23 X 0-59 X 0-38 











71 

9 

VIII 

10 

- 7-5 


8038 

165 

B 

0-65 X 0-65 X 0-2 











” 

13 

III 

13 

- 7-6 


11714 

166 

B 

1-05 X 1-05 X 0-3 













III 

14 

-7-6 


12604 

167 

B 

1-08 X ? X 0-34 













ll 

13 

- 7-6 


11729 

168 

B 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-35 


21 









>* 

rv 

23 

-7-6 


12138 

169 

B 

1-7 X 1-7 X 0-36 


13 









>» 

III 

18 

-7-6 i 


11276 

170 

F 

1-1 y 0-45 X 0-31 





, 






7* 


I 

3 1 

-7-7 


3734 

171 

B 

1-06 y 1-06 X 0-35 


18 









*9 

— 

74 

-7-6 


11602 

172 

E 

0-6 X 0-58 X 0-15 


10 



i 






t* 

II 

27 

-7-8 1 


4773 

173 

G 

0-68 X 0-68 X 0-33 











79 



3 

-7-6 ; 

97 

12163 
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Locus. 


No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block. 

House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

174 

B 

1-72 

X 

’ X 0-49 

Steatite 


West St. 


-7-7 

DK 

12124 

175 

B 

0-8 

X 

0-8 X 0-2 

>9 

16 

I 

10 

- 7-6 

it 

11635 

176 

B 

0-61 

X 

0-61 X 0-23 

>> 


Central St. 


-7-7 

if 

11756 

177 

B 

1-32 

X 

1-38 X 0-4 


10 

Ill 

56 

- 7-7 

if 

5371 

178 

B 

1-4 

X 

1-4 X 0-38 

>t 

9 

VIII 

21 

- 7-5 

ti 

8054 

179 

B 

1-06 

X 

1-25 X 0-4 

it 

18 

— 

47 

- 7-7 

.. 

12208 

180 

B 

1-25 

X 

1-25 X 0-4 


7 

IX 

29 

-7-9 

a 

7920 

181 

B 

0-85 

X 

0-79 X 0-19 

it 


Central St. 


-7-9 

It 

14921 

182 

B 

j 

X 

? X 0-32 


17 

I 

6 

- 7-9 

it 

11908 

183 

F 

115 

X 

0-47 X 0-32 

it 

21 

I 

1 

- 7-8 

.. 

11870 

184 

B 

1-31 

X 

1-31 X 0-35 

it 


First St. (24) 


- 7-8 

tt 

10712 

185 

B 

0-95 

X 

0-95 X 0-29 

tt 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 8 


- 8-0 

ti 

3477 

186 

B 

0-96 

X 

0-92 X 0-3 

*t 

Bet. Bis. 1 (HI) & 7 

-8-0 

tt 

6627 

187 

B 

1-19 

X 

1-19 X 0-34 

it 

16 

I 

9 

-8-0 

tt 

11557 

188 

B 

0-42 

X 

0-42 X 0-15 

it 

13 

III 

17 

-8-0 

.. 

11340 

189 

C 

1-2 

X 

1-2 X 0-46 

it 

21 

IV 

27 

-8-1 

.. 

12109 

190 

B 

1*3 

X 

1-3 X 0-26 

it 

18 

— 

20 

-7-9 


11245 

191 

B 

1-16 

X 

1-15 X 0-35 


7 

II 

88 

-8-1 

tt 

3617 

192 

B 

1-11 

X 

1 X 0-34 

! 

17 

UI 

24 

-8.1 

» 

12326 

193 

B 

1-02 

X 

1-05 X 0-23 

it 

Bet. 

Bis. 1 (IV) & 10 

-8-1 

.. 

5227 

194 

B 

1-38 

X 

? X 0-39 

tt 

18 

— 

87 

-81 

>» 

12324 

195 

B 

0-92 

X 

0-92 X 0-21 

it 

18 

•— 

80 

-81 

.. 

12281 

196 

B 

0-62 

X 

0-61 X 0-23 

it 

18 

— 

32 

- 8-1 

>> 

12318 

197 

B 

1-56 

X 

1-55 X 0-5 

it 

6 

Ill 

21 

-8-1 

91 

3879 

198 

1 

B 1 

1-06 

X 

1-05 X 0-38 

a 

9 

vni 

14 

-8-2 

ti 

8100 

199 

B 

0-65 

X 

0-65 X 0-25 

it 

6 

III 

12 

-8-3 

It 

3649 

200 

F 

0*9 

X 

0-5 X 0-33 

a 

Bet. Bis. 1 (HI) & 2 

- 8-2 

tt 

4379 

201 

B 

0-94 

X 

0-6 X 0-28 

a 

18 

— 

41 

-8-4 

ft 

12160 

202 

B ! 

1-08 

X 

1-08 X 0-3 

it 

1 8A 

— 

41 

-8-2 

ti 

11216 

203 

i 

B : 

0-7 

X 

0-7 X 0-2 

tt 

18 

— 

75 

-8-3 

it 

11366 

204 

F 

1-3 

X 

0-65 X 0-4 

tt 

, 9 

VII 

17 

-8-3 

it 

3937 

205 

F t 

1-46 

X 

0-64 X 0-37 

a 

21 

ni 

18 

-8-6 

it 

11264 

206 

B I 

1-33 

X 

? X 0-35 

tt 

Bet. Bis. 27 & 28 


-8-3 

ti 

11860 
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Locus. 


No, ; 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block. 

House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

207 

B 

1-4 

X 

1-45 

X 

0-4 

Steatite 

21 

Ill 

21 

-8-4 

DK 

11184 

208 

B 

1-18 

X 

1-18 

X 

0-3 


Bet. Bis. 7 (I) & 10 

-8-3 

*9 

4648 

209 

B 

? 

X 

5 

X 

0-07 

ff 

7 

III 

39 

-8-2 

ft 

5644 

210 

B 

0-91 

X 

9 

X 

*1 

ft 


Central St. 


-8-5 

tr 

11386 

211 

B 

1-01 

X 

101 

X 

0-31 

»♦ 

9 

IX 

63 

-8*3 

„ 

12654 

212 

B 

0-6o 

X 

0.65 

X 

0-25 

» 

6 

III 

12 

-8*3 

99 

3649 

213 

F 1 

1-2 

X 

0-46 

X 

0-34 

9 ) 

9 

IX 

65 

- 8-4 

99 

12668 

214 

B 

l-Oo 

X 

105 

X 

0-35 

jr 

7 

I 

6 

-8-3 

99 

5912 

215 

B 

0-9 

X 

0-81 

X 

0-28 

t* 

9 

XII 

94 

-8-3 

*9 

12618 

216 

B 

111 

X 

1-08 

X 

0-3 

}f 

6A 

— 

36 

-8-3 


12293 

217 

B 

1-06 

X 

0-7 

X 

0-34 

}> 

7 

HI 

44 

-8-3 

99 

7936 

218 

B 

0-78 

X 

0-78 

X 

0-37 

>> 

9 

IX 

63 

-8-3 

91 

12657 

219 

B 

0-78 

X 

0-78 

X 

0-25 

99 

9 

X 

88 

- 8*4 

99 

12182 

220 

D 

0-8 

X 

0-4 

X 

0-2 

» 

9 

VII 

47 

-8-3 


5748 

221 

F 

Ml 

X 

0-4 

X 

0-29 

» 

: 7 

V 

63 

-8-5 

99 

5559 

222 

B 

l-Oo 

X 

1-05 

X 

0-32 


15 

I 

5 

-8*4 

9 9 

12050 

223 

B 

0-91 

X 

1 

X 

0-43 



First St. (29) 


-8-7 

It 

11364 

224 

B 1 

102 

X 

0-99 

X 

0-29 

99 

, 8A 

— 

41 

-8*4 

it 

12967 

225 

B 

2-25 

X 

2-25 

X 

0-53 

99 

21 

HI 

21 

-8-6 . 

t> 

11213 

226 

B j 

0-6 

X 

0-6 

X 

002 

99 

9 

VI 

36 

-8-4 

>> 

7952 

227 

F 

1-45 

X 

0-68 

X 

0-52 

>9 

Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) and 10 

_8-5 

n 

4741 

228 

B : 

1-7 

X 

1-25 

X 

0-5 

99 

6A 

— 

32 

-.8o 

9* 

10863 

229 

B 

1-3 

X 

1-2 

X 

0-55 

” 

: ® 

IV 

6 

_8-4 

99 

8186 

230 

F 

1-61 

X 

0*73 

X 

0-61 

tf 

9A 

VIII 

69 

_8-4 

99 

12966 

231 

B 

1-2 

X 

1-05 

X 

0-3 

99 


I 

8 

_8-6 

99 

8024 

232 

B 

1-25 

X 

1-25 

X 

0-48 

99 

7 

II 

89 

-8-7 ; 

»9 

3589 

233 

B ' 

115 

X 

M5 

X 

0-38 

99 

; 29 

I 

21 

-8-7 

99 

12117 

234 

B 

1-0 

X 

10 

X 

0-3 

99 

I 9 

IX 

65 

-8-7 

99 

12644 

235 

B 

1-2 

X 

? 

X 

0-28 

99 

' 6 

III 

21 

_8-9 

99 

3882 

236 

i F 

0-98 

X 

0-49 

X 

0-31 

Paste 

8 

HI 

30 

-8*8 

99 

12286 

237 

B 

1-06 

X 

106 

X 

0-31 

Steatite 

9 

IX 

65 

-8-8 

ft 

12689 

238 

B 

119 

X 

1-19 

X 

0-4 

99 

18 

— 

21 

-8-8 ' 

11 

12370 

239 

B 

0-75 

X 

0-75 

X 

0*2.3 

tf 

' 1 

VI 

63 

-8-7 

19 

5514 
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I 

I I Locus. 


No. 


Type- 


Dimensions in inches. 


Material. Level Field No. 

Block. House. Room. (ft.) 


1 

240 1 

F 

1-2 

X 

0-47 

X 

0-38 

Steatite 

: 9A 

V 

73 

-8-7 

DK 

8265 

241 

B 

1-1 

X 

? 

X 

0-3 


9 

VI 

31 

-8-8 

99 

8075 

242 j 

B 

1-05 

X 

1-05 

X 

0-32 

» 

10 

II 

25 

-8-8 

99 

6500 

243 

B 

1-4 

X 

9 

X 

0-33 

t* 

12 

V 

90 

-8-8 


4747 

244 

B 

0-75 

X 

0-75 

X 

0-25 

9* 

9 

IX 

64 

-8-8 

.. 

12783 

245 

B 

? 

X 

9 

X 

0-39 


9 

III 

29 

-8-8 

99 

8231 

246 

B 

0-96 

X 

0-95 

X 

0-37 

99 

7 

IX 

30 

-90 

99 

7997 

247 

B 

1-72 

X 

1-70 

X 

0-5 

99 

13 

III 

21 

-9-3 

99 

12070 

248 : 

F 

0-98 

X 

0-49 

X 

0-31 

V. Paste 

8 

III 

30 

-8-8 

’’ 

12286 

249 

B 

1-0 

X 

1-0 

X 

0-34 

Steatite 

14 

IV 

26 , 

-8-9 

99 

11846 

250 I 

B 

0-81 

X 

0-81 

X 

0-26 

99 

8 

III 

46 

-9-0 

99 

12486 

251 

B 

1"15 

X 

1-15 

X 

0-32 

99 

29 

I 

1 

-9-0 

99 

12159 

252 

B 

0-86 

X 

0-86 

X 

0-29 

99 

16 

I 

9 

-9-0 

.. 

11491 

253 

B 

105 

X 

1-05 

X 

0-25 

99 

9 

VIII 

16 

-9-2 

99 

8139 

254 ^ 

B 

0-9 

X 

0-86 

X 

0-28 

99 


Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

' 

-9-2 

99 

10273 

1 

255 

B 

1-06 

X 

1-06 

X 

0-35 

99 

, 22 

— 

2 

-9-4 

99 

11938 

256 j 

B 

0-8 

X 

0-8 

X 

0-25 


17 

I 

3 ; 

-9-0 

99 

12047 

257 ; 

B 

0-85 

X 

0-82 

X 

0-22 

99 

4 

— 

13 

-9-1 

99 

3416 

258 1 

B 

113 

X 

1-13 

X 

0-36 

99 

; 17 

I 

7 

-9-2 

99 

12194 

259 

B 

1-4 

X 

9 

X 

0-34 

„ 

29 

I 

1 

-9-2 

99 

12245 

260 

B 

111 

X 

1-16 

X 

0-42 

99 

4 

— 

13 

-9-3 

” 

3421 

261 

B 

0-9 

X 

0-9 

X 

0-31 

99 

9 

X 

80 

-9-3 

99 

12779 

262 

B 

0-92 

X 

? 

X 

0-25 

99 

7 

I 

13 

-9-5 

99 

4815 

263 

R 

105 

X 

103 

X 

0-31 

99 

10 

II 

25 

-9-4 

99 

5924 

264 

B 

1-25 

X 

1-29 

X 

0-3 

99 


West St. 


-9-8 

99 

12294 

265 

B 

0"88 

X 

0-88 

X 

0-25 

99 


Bet. Bis. 3 & 4 


-9-6 

99 

4562 

266 

F 

1-0 

X 

0-6 

X 

0-7 

99 


First St. (31) 


-9-5 

99 

11221 

267 i 

B 

1-12 

X 

1-08 

X 

0-32 

99 

9 

IX 

59 

-9-5 

99 

12763 

268 

B 

0-92 

X 

0-94 

X 

0-23 

99 

9A 

VUI 

44 

-9-3 

99 

12775 

269 : 

B 

1-2 

X 

1-14 

X 

0-34 

99 

I 9 

XI 

75 

-9-3 


12498 

i 

270 , 

B 

0-7 

X 

0-7 

X 

0-22 

99 

23 

I 

2 

-9-8 

’■ 

11926 

271 

B 

1-32 

X 

1-37 

X 

0-4 

99 


First St. (24) 

, 

-9-5 

99 

12593 

272 : 

i 

B 

1-38 

X 

1-35 

X 

0-4 

' 99 

2 

II 

22 

-9-4 

99 

5331 


50 
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FURTHER EXGA VATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO 


Locuu. 


No. i Type. | 

i j 

i i 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block. House. Room. 

Level i 
(ft.) 

Field No. 

273 

F 

1-6 X 0-59 X 0-35 

Steatite 

1 

III 

1 

1 

-9-5 1 

DK 

4604 

274 

B 

0-91 X 0-91 X 0-26 

f» 

9A 

VIH 

55 

-9-6 ; 

T» 

12857 

275 

B ! 

0-88 X 0-88 X 0-28 

n 

13 

II 

7 

-9-6 i 

»» 

12211 

276 j 

B 

1-2 X 0-7 X 0-29 

„ 

9 

XI 

75 

-9-4 


12516 

277 

( 

B 

1-36 X 1-36 X 0-35 

»» 

7 

II 

89 

-9-6 i 


3642 

278 

B i 

1-23 X 1-2 X 0-39 


10 

IV 

73 

- 9-5 

ft 

5439 

279 

B 

1-28 X 1-2 X 0-28 

>» 

9A 

V 

75 I 

-9-5 

ft 

8165 

280 

B 

115 X 114 X 0-31 

9f 

12 

V 

95 

-9-7 

ft 

5575 

281 

« i 

10 X 1-0 X 0-35 

»9 

4 

— 

13 ! 

-9-6 

ff 

3422 

282 

B 

0-8 X 0-78 X 0-27 

• » 

0 

IX 

66, 

-9-9 

ff 

12849 

283 

B 

0-98 X 0-98 X 0-3 

»> 


First St. (29) 

-9*7 ^ 


11233 

284 

■ 

B 

1*0 X 0-96 X 0-27 

»> 

8 

III 

37 

- 9*5 

ff 

8103 

285 

B 

1-15 X 1-14 X 0-31 


12 

V 

95 

-0-7 

tf 

5575 

286 

B 

10 X 1-0 X 0-29 

ft 

8 

HI 

47 

-9-6 

ft 

12449 

287 

B 

1-45 X ? X 0-41 

ft 

8 

HI 

37 

-9-9 

ft 

8105 

288 

F 

1-45 X 0'6 X 0-4 

» 

12A 

II 

12 

-9-9 

tf 

5476 

289 

F 

1-15 X 0-48 X 0-35 

ft 

2 

I 


-10*2 

ft 

4271 

290 

B 

1-0 X 1-0 X 0-25 


Bet. Bis. I (III) & 3 

-9-7 

ft 

4458 

291 

B 

0-88 X 0'58 X 0-42 1 


9 

1 

24 

-9-8 

ft 

8160 

292 

D 

1-03 X 0-45 X 0-3 


4 

— 


-9-8 

» 

6667 

293 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-3 

" 

8 

II 

17 

-9-9 

>» 

7906 

294 

B 

0-8 X 0-8 X 0-25 


7 

III 

52 

-9-7 


5718 

295 

! ® 

0-88 X 0-88 X 0-23 

ff 

9 

I 

37 

-9-9 

•» 

8106 

296 

B 

1 

0-7 X 0-7 X 0-19 

ft 

7 

VI 

76 

-9-9 

ff 

7200 

297 

1 F . 

2-05 X 0-68 X 0-42 

ft 

1 

I 

15 

- 100 

ft 

4546 

298 

B 

0-91 X 0-91 X 0-28 

ff 

9 

IX 

63 

- 101 

If 

12861 

299 

1 c 

1 

0-6 X 0-6 X 0-25 

ff 

6 

n 

10 

- 10-0 

tf 

3876 

300 

I B 

I 

0-82 X 0-8 X 0-28 

ff 

18 

— 

40 

-101 

tf 

12323 

301 

i F 

2-23 X 0-53 X 0-46 


1 

m 

2 

-101 

ft 

4603 

302 

1 ^ ' 

1-14 X 0-5 X 0-35 

>> 


Bet. Bis. 3 & 4 

-10-2 

ff 

3463 

303 

1 F 

J X 0-4 X 0-02 


7 

V 

78 

-10-2 

ft 

7883 

304 

1 B 

1 

0-95 X 0-92 X 0-29 

99 

3 

IV 

48 

-10-2 

ft 

4155 

305 

i ® 1 

0-93 X 0-93 X 0-25 

99 

7 

IX 

33 

-10-4 

ft 

8041 


TABULATION OF SEALS. 379 


No. 

Type 

Dimensions in inches. 

j 

1 

1 Material. 

I Locus. 

Level 

(ft.) 

i 

! 

1 Field No. 

i 

1 Block. House, Room. 

306 

B 

1-49 X 1-49 X 0-37 

1 steatite 

1 

i 

First St. (28) 


1 -10-3 

1 

1 DK 12606 

307 

B 

1-3 X 1-3 X 0-33 

1 

» 

i 3 

V 

12 

-101 

1 ” 

3606 

308 

F 

0-95 X 0-45 X 0-25 

>» 

1 ^ 

I 

12 

i -10-3 

i 

1 99 

5429 

309 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-25 

99 

^ 8 

III 

31 

-10-3 

1 .. 

12502 

310 

B 

1*17 X 1-5 X 0-24 

99 

! Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 

-10-3 

99 

5095 

311 

B 

0-93 X 0-93 X 0-25 

99 

5 

II 

7 

- 10-5 

! 

99 

3370 

312 

B 

1-07 X ? X 0-3 

S> 

10 

IV 

84 

- 10-5 


6914 

313 

B 

0-75 X 0-75 X 0-19 

99 


Bet. Bis. 7*8 


- 10-3 

99 

3522 

3U 

B 

1-39 X 1-4 X 0-34 

99 

3 

V 

10 

- 10-5 

99 

5128 

315 

F 

1-01 X 0-8 X 0-42 

99 

29 

I 

1 

- 10-4 

99 

12551 

316 


1 08 X 1-09 X 0-29 

99 


Bet. Bis. 1 (I) & ; 

1 

- 10-5 

99 

7039 

317 

B 

? X ? X 0-28 

99 

10 

IV 

81 

- 10 5 

99 

6498 

318 

F 

0*76 X 0-44 X 0-28 

99 

16 

I 

5 

-10-5 

i 

11824 

319 

F 

1'2 X 0-65 X 0-48 

99 

Bet. Bis. 1 (I) & 2 


- 10-5 

” 

5892 

320 


0-61 X 0-6 X 0'13 

99 

10 

IV 

79 

- 10-8 

99 

5632 

321 

B 

0-56 X 0-59 X 0-21 1 

99 

6A — 

33 

- 10-4 


12586 

322 

B 

0-97 X 0-9 X 0*3 I 

1 

99 

8 

I 

8 

-10-6 


12835 

323 

B 

1 

1-21 X M8 X 0-27 

99 

9 

X 

55 1 

- 10-6 

»> 

12782 

324 

® ! 

1-41 X 0-93 X 0-5 ! 

1 

99 

9 

IV 

6 : 

- 10-6 

99 

8222 

325 

F ; 

1-88 X 0-66 X 0-37 i 

1 

99 1 

4 

— 

2 i 

- 10-7 

99 

7048 

326 

B 

0-9 X 0-92 X 0-26 

99 

6 

I 

3 ! 

- 10-6 

„ 

3719 

327 

i 

D ; 

i 

0-78 X 0-46 X 0-2 

i 

1 

VI 

52 i 

- 10-7 

,9 

3473 

328 

c ! 

0-73 X 0-07 X 0-3 

1 

99 1 

14 

I 

2 ’ 

- 10-6 

99 

11795 

329 

D 

0-78 X 0-46 X 0-2 

i 

99 ! 

1 

VI 

52 

-10-7 

99 

5473 

330 

B 1 

? X ? X 0-35 

99 t 

Bet. Bis. 1 (1) & 

2 

-10-8 

99 

5840 

331 

B 1 

? X ? X 0-29 i 

„ 1 

9 

IV 

4 

-10-8 

99 

8224 

332 

B 

1-12 X 1-12 X 0-24 ; 

99 


West St. 


- 10-7 i 

99 

12158 

333 

B 1 

1-35 X 1-32 X 0*4 1 

99 1 

2 

I 

6 1 

j 

-10-8 

99 

4321 

334 

B 

1-07 X 1-07 X 0-3 1 

1 

99 

7 

II 

88 i 

- 10-8 

9r 

3692 

335 

B 

? X ? X 0-25 ' 

99 ! 


Bet. Bis. 3 & 4 


- 10-8 i 

99 

3423 

336 

F 

1-09 X 0-56 X 0-35 

” 1 

10 

III 

63 

-10-8 

99 

5174 

337 

B 

115 X 11 X 0-3 

i 

9f 1 

7 

IX 

30 1 

-10-8 1 

99 

7888 

338 

B 

105 X 105 X 0-3 

] 

9* j 

7 

II 

88 j 

-10-8 

99 

3693 


50 A 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


No. I Type. ; 


Dimensions in inches. 


Locus. 


Material. Field No. 

Block. House. Room. (ft.) 


339 1 

D ! 

0-75 X 0-4 X 0-15 Steatite Bet. Bis. lOA & 11 


-111 DK 

5663 

340 , 

B 1 

1-26 X 1-25 X 0-34 

12 


V 

95 

-10-9 

tr 

5742 

341 i 

B 

0-88 X 0-56 X 0-25 


First St. (15) 


- 10-9 

91 

12621 

342 

B ! 

0-87 X 0-85 X 0*31 

2 


II 

22 

-10-9 

11 

5325 

343 1 

B 

0-89 X 0*89 X 0-3 

3 


VI 

30 

- 11-1 

*1 

3627 

1 

344 ! 

B 

0-92 X 0-92 X 0-31 

8 


UI 

30 

- 11-0 

11 

12837 

345 

F 

0-72 X 0-35 X 0-24 

10 


III 

62 

- 11-0 

If 

5577 

346 

F 

0-89 X 0-41 X 0-21 

12 


I 

2 

-110 

If 

12576 

347 1 

B 

1-0 X 1-0 X 0-26 

9 


vni 

21 

- 11-0 

If 

8203 

1 

348 

B 

0-89 X 0-87 X 0-26 


Bet. Bis. 6A & 8A 


-111 

11 

12583 

349 

B ! 

0-89 X 0-89 X 0-28 



Bet. Bis. 4 & 7 


-110 

ft 

5729 

350 

F 

1-4 X 0-42 X 0-45 

9 


VII 

17 

-11-2 

It 

6171 

351 

1 

B , 

1-3 X 1-3 X 0-45 

„ Bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (1) 

-111 

ff 

6377 

352 

c 

0-92 X 0-92 X 0-36 

7 


III 

40 

-11-3 

ft 

8137 

353 

B 

1-4 X 1-38 X 0-3 

2 


II 

22 

-11-2 


4364 

354 

B 

0'78 X 0-77 X 0-26 

n 


III 

26 

- 11-6 


5580 

355 

, 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 X 0-3 

„ Bet. Bis. 7 & 9 (VIII) 

- 11-5 

ft 

8121 

356 

B 

? X ? X 0-27 

„ 9 


I 

50 

-11-3 

» 

12848 

357 

B 

0-87 X ? X 0-33 

1 


I 

18 

- 11-3 ' 

ft 

5470 

358 

B ! 

1 1 

0-75 X 0"75 X 0-7 



II 

12 

-ll-l 

If 

5042 

369 

1 

” i 

1-03 X 103 X 0-25 

„ Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (1) 

-11-3 

ft 

6389 

360 

« 1 

1-0 X 0-95 X 0-26 

„ 9 


X 

80 

- 11-6 

ft 

12897 

361 

1 B '' 

0-95 X 0-93 X 0-25 

„ 9 


XI 

70 ! 

- 11-5 1 

ft 

12877 

362 

1 ' 

1 ® f 

1 i 

1 05 X 1*05 X 0-3 

>> 


Bet. Bis. 6 & 8 

I 

- 11-6 

11 

7924 

363 

1 ® : 

0-89 X 0-94 X 0-27 

12 

I 

46 ! 

-11-6 

It 

6530 

364 

1 B 

1 i 

1-02 X 1-02 X 0-26 

>» 

Bet. Bis. 1 (V) & 

10 1 

-11-7 

If 

5890 

365 

; B 

101 X 0-95 X 0-27 


7 

I 

3 ' 

j 

- 11-8 

91 

5785 

366 

1 ® 

1-32 X ? X 0-27 

»» 

9 

XI 

70 

- 11-4 

1 

ff 

12878 

367 

B 

1-75 X 1-75 X 0-5 

»» 

4 

— 

15 

1 

- 11*8 

ff 

5393 

368 

B 

0-96 X ? X 0-29 

„ 10 

II 

22 

-11-6 

ff 

6317 

369 

F 

0-77 X 0-3 X 0-25 


3 

VI 

47 

- 11-8 

ff 

3743 

370 

1 B 

1 

0-86 X 0-86 X 0-29 


9 

VII 

48 

-11-7 

ff 

5791 

.371 

' B i 

i 

0-79 X 0-79 X 0-28 j 

9t 


First St. (35) 


-11*7 

99 

10924 


TABULATION OF SEALS. 


381 


Locus. 


No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Block. House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

1 Field No. 

372 

? 

1-26 X 0-62 X 0-4 

Steatite 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 9 (VIII) 

-11-9 

DK 

8141 

373 

B 

1-0 X 0-99 X 0-3 

» 

1 ^ 

XI 

72 

-12-6 

99 

12903 

374 

— 

Sealing 

Faience 

9 

VII 

17 

-10-1 

tf 

5837 

376 

B 

0-8 X 0-8 X 0-26 

Steatite 

9 

VI 

36 

-11-8 


8227 

■ -^76 

A 

0-86 X 0-6 

Calcite 

3 

VI 

32 

-11-8 

99 

3599 

377 

C 

0-82 X 0-78 X 0-22 

Steatite 

7 

HI 

40 

- 11-9 

99 

8143 

378 

B 

0-9 X 0-96 X 0-34 


7 

III 

52 

-11-9 

99 

5847 

378A 

D 

1-31 X 0'65 X 0-4 

» 

: 21 

II 

7 

-4-4 

99 

10^5 

378B 

B 

1-3 xl‘2 xO-56 

»> 

I 9 

rv 

6 

-8-4 

99 

8186 

378C 

B 

1-3 X 1-2 X 0-66 

>> 

9 

IV 

6 

-8-4 

99 

8186 

378D 

A 

0-86 X 0-6 

Calcite 

3 

VI 

32 

- 11-8 

99 

3599 

379 

B 

0-68 X 0-68 X 0-21 

Steatite 

7 

I 

13 

-12-0 

9 9 

5677 

380 

B 

0-9 X 0-91 X 0-26 

19 

Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 

-12-0 

99 

5332 

381 

B 

1-02 X 105 X 0-29 

99 

10 

I 

2 

- 120 

99 

6669 

382 


0-78 X 0-78 X 0-22 

99 

7 

V 

66 

-121 

99 

8013 

383 

E 

0-7 X 0-7 X 0-11 

Faience 


First St. (14) 


-121 

99 

3810 

384 

B 

117 X 0-69 X 0-45 

Steatite 

10 

IV 

71 

- 12-2 


5619 

386 

B 

1-20 X ? X 0-28 

99 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 9 (III) 

-12-2 

99 

8327 

386 

B 

0-98 X 0-66 X 0-29 

99 

9 

VI 

78 

-12-2 

99 

7569 

387 

F 

0-95 X 0-5 X 0-38 

19 

10 

IV 

70 

-12-2 ; 

99 

6091 

388 

F 

1-0 X 0-59 X 0-55 

99 

10 

III 

62 

- 12-2 

99 

5639 

389 

B 

0-72 X 0-72 X 0-26 

9t 

10 

IV 

87 

-12-2 ! 

99 

6340 

390 

B 

1-03 X 103 X 0-36 

99 

12 

V 

96 

-12-3 

» 

6837 

391 

F 

1-1 X 0-6 X 0-4 

99 

Bet. Bis. lOA & 11 

- 12-3 

99 

6080 

392 

F 

1-3 X 0-48 X 0-35 

99 


Bet. Bis. 2 & 3 

1 

-12-3 


4471 

393 

B 

1-1 X 1-1 X 0-22 

99 

12 

I 

1 

-12-3 . 

9' 

8480 

394 

j 

1-6 X ? X ? 

99 

10 

rv 

70 

-12-4 

1 


5941 

396 

F 

1-14 X 0-44 X 0-37 

99 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I) 

- 12-4 


7242 

396 

B 

1-66 X 1-63 X 0-5 

99 

1 

III 

2 

- 12*4 


5250 

397 

F 

1-0 X 0-48 X 0-29 

99 


Bet. Bis. 4 & 5 


-12-4 


4178 

398 

B 

1-53 X 1-52 X 0-38 

99 

1 

III 

1 

-12-4 


6599 

399 

B 

1-09 X 1-05 X 0-3 

• 

9 

VII 

17 

-12-4 


5678 

400 

1 1 

1-6 

99 

10 

IV 

70 

- 12-4 


5941 


! 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


\ 

No. 

i 

rype. 

Dimensions in inches. 

1 

i Material. 

Block. 

Locus. 

House. Room. 

1 

! 

1 

! 

! 

Level i 
(ft.). 1 

Field No. 

401 

B 

0-85 X 0-8 X 0-2 

1 

Steatite j 

9 

IV 

1 

6 

- 12-4 j DK 

8249 

402 

B 

0-92 X 0-92 X 0-26 

i 

1 n ' 

Alley west of Bl. 

1 

-12-4 1 

1 

>’ 

6713 

403 

B 

0-96 X 0-96 X 0-25 

»* 1 

3 

III 

36 ‘ 

-12*4 

99 

3818 

404 

i 

B 1 

0-8 X 0-58 X 0-25 

ff ' 

7 

VII 

57 j 

- 12-4 1 

99 

7571 

1 

405 1 

C 

1-05 X 105 X 0-45 

1 

6 

I 

1 

-12-4 1 

99 

4161 

! 

406 

B 

1-35 X 1-35 X 0-35 

»» 

7 

V 

78 : 

- 12-5 1 

99 

7925 

407 

B 

0-93 X 0-93 X 0-29 

» ! 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 1 

-12*5 1 

1 

99 

6422 

408 

B 

0-8 X 0-8 X 0-28 


West of Bl. 1 (II) ! 

-12-2 ! 

99 

8450 

409 

B 

0-63 X 0-64 X 0-2 

»> 

8 

II 

23 j 

-12'5 i 

j 

99 

8877 

410 

B 

0-77 X 0-77 X 0-25 

»> 

7 

V 

66 i 

-12-5 1 

99 

8028 

411 

B 

: 1-2 X 1*2 X 0-3 

>» 

1 

VI 

52 

- 12-6 

99 

5307 

412 


1-47 X 0-62 X 0-4 


1 

VII 

35 i 

- 16-8 

99 

5823 

413 

B 

i 0-95 X 0'95 X 0-3 

99 

1 

I 

21 1 

-127 

99 

6093 

414 

D 

i 1-09 X 0-62 X 0-35 

99 

1 

I 

16 1 

- 12-7 

99 

6901 

413 

1 B 

0-79 X 0-79 X 0-22 

99 

] Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) j 

-12-7 

99 

6596 

416 

i B 

j 1-5 X 0-75 X 0-47 

„ 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I) 

-12-7 

>. 

7257 

417 

B 

1 1-22 X 1'22 X 0-3 

99 

i 3 

VI 

39 

- 12-8 

)> 

3790 

418 

B 

; 0-82 X 0-81 X 0-2 

„ 

1 

VII 

38 

- 12-8 

»» 

5651 

419 

B 

0-82 X 0-81 X 0-26 

99 

' 1 

III 

1 

- 12-8 

» 

5787 

420 

1 

B 

1-4 X 1-39 X 0-3 

99 

! 1 

1 

II 

7 

-12-8 

>. 

5176 

421 

1 

B 

1-2 X 1-15 X 0-35 

99 

1 

VI 

56 

- 12-8 

» 

5494 

422 

1 ® 

2-3 X 2-3 X 0-65 

99 

1 

I 

18 

1 -12-8 

99 

6419 

423 B 

j 0-86 X 0-85 X 0-3 

' 99 

1 8 

) 

III 

37 

j -12-9 

99 

5717 

424 ; B 

1-01 X 1-0 X 0-29 

99 

i 10 

II 

20 

-12-9 

99 

7062 

425 ! B 

; 1-08 X 0-7 X 0-31 

99 

i ^ 

V 

54 

1 -12-9 

99 

5697 

426 : B 

1 Ml X 11 X 0-34 

99 

1 

III 

1 

; -12-9 


5821 


427 : 

B 

106 X 1-06 X 0-32 

99 

Bet. Bis. 7 & 9 (III) ' 

- 12-9 

99 

8359 

428 ! 

F 

1-03 X 0-5 X 0-3 

99 

Bet. Bis. I (V) & 10 ' 

-13-0 

,9 

5820 

429 1 

B 

0-98 X 0-94 X 0-3 

99 1 

9 VII 17 

- 120 

99 

6380 

430 ; 

B 

1 1-6 X 1-55 X 0-33 

99 

Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) & 10 

- 14-9 

99 

6847 

431 1 

1 

B 

1 1-97 X 1-33 X 0-52 

i ” 

9 VIII 18 

- 13-0 

99 

8378 

432 

B 

1 1'34 X 0-8 X 0-39 

1 

1 

Bet. Bis. 9 & 10 (III) 

- 13'0 

99 

6624 

433 

B 

1 0-88 X 0-87 X 0-28 

1 

i 

1 

Alley west of Bl. 1 

-13-0 

9f 

5859 
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No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

1 

i 

1 Material. 

I 

Block. 

Locus. 

House. 

Room. 

Level 

(ft.). 

Field Xo. 

434 

— 

2-55 X 0-2 

i 

Ivory 

7 

11 

29 

-130 

DK 

5081 

435 

B 

0-98 X 0-99 X 0-28 

Steatite 

7 

Vlll 

22 

-130 

„ 

6229 

436 

B 

1-72 X 1-67 X 0-49 

»» 

7 

I 

15 

-13-1 

tt 

6791 

437 

— 

3-9 

Ivory 

1 

11 

9 

- 131 

tt 

5672 

438 

B 

1-3 X 1-3 X 0-3 

Steatite 

5 

I 

2 

-13-2 

tt 

3980 

439 

F 

1-0 X 0-45 X 0-35 



IX 

32 

-13-2 

>. 

8202 

440 

B 

1-25 X 1-25 X 0-35 

*» 

8 

I 

8 

- 13-2 

tt 

8841 

441 

B 

1-28 X 1-25 X 0-35 

«» 

Bet. Bis. 7 and 9 (Vlll) 

- 13-2 

tt 

8159 

442 

B 

1-0 X 0-97 X 0-3 

*» 

9 

VII 

51 

- 13-2 

tt 

5900 

443 

B 

0-87 X 0-86 X 0-26 

1 *> 

3 

VI 

31 

- 13-2 

ft 

4137 

444 

B 

0-61 X 0-61 X 0-2 

»» 

9 

II 

11 

- 13-2 

.. 

8346 

445 

B 

0-85 X 0-85 X 0-29 

»> 


I 

19 

- 13-3 

tt 

6390 

446 

B 

1-25 X 115 X 0-3 

*9 

Bet. BU. 10 & 12 

-13-3 

tt 

6357 

447 

B 

0-87 X 0-87 X 0-27 

\ ** 

7 

I 

15 

-13-3 

» 

6792 

448 

B 

t X t X 0-31 

\ ** 

9 

HI 

35 

- 13-3 

tt 

8643 

449 

c 

0-65 X 0-65 X 0-3 

1 ft 

7 

V 

78 

- 13-4 

tt 

7941 

450 

B 

0-95 X 0-94 X 0-34 

>t 

1 

I 

21 

-13-4 

tt 

6658 

451 

B 

108 X 102 X 0-32 

tt 

Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 

- 13-4 

tt 

5341 

452 

B 

0"68 X 0-69 X 0-2 

! 

1 tt 

12 

V 

91 

-13-4 

.. 

5539 

453 

B 

1-2 X 0-84 X 0-35 

tt 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 (1) 

-13-4 

tt 

6664 

454 

B 

0-5 X 0-5 X 016 


10 

IV 

86 

- 13-4 

tt 

7342 

455 

B 

1-34 X 1-34 X 0-37 

tt 

Alley west of Bl. 

1 (11) 

- 13-5 

.. 

6127 

456 

B 

1-09 X 108 X 0-3 

tt 

12 

V 

96 

- 13-5 

tt 

6550 

457 

B 

0-77 X 0-77 X 0-25 

tt 

12A 

I 

13 

- 13-5 

tt 

5640 

458 

B 

0-8 X 0-8 X 0-22 

” 

12 

I 

11 

- 13-5 

tt 

5749 

459 

B 

1-1 X 1-1 X 0-3 


Bet. Bis. 11 & 12A 

-13-5 

tt 

7145 

460 

B 

0-73 X 0-73 X 0-22 

tt 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 7 

-13-6 i 

tt 

6753 

461 

F 

1-42 X 0-65 X 0-46 

tt 

Lane, 

east of Bl. 1 (I) j 

-13-6 

tt 

7349 

462 

B 

0-96 X 0-76 X 0-3 

tt 

Lane, 

east of Bl. 10 (11) 

-13-6 

tt 

7913 

463 

B 

11 X 11 X 0-35 

tt 

10 

II 

26 

1 

-13-6 

tt 

7722 

464 

B 

0-7 X 0-7 X 0-23 

tt 

7 

I 

19 ! 

-13-6 

tt 

6153 

465 

B 

115 X 111 X 0-25 

tt 

9 

VI 

36 ' 

1 

-13-7 ' 

tt 

8254 

466 

B 

1-02 X 1-0 X 0-27 

t* 

2 

I 

8 

- 13-8 1 

tt 

9127 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


i 




Locus. 





No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 



Level 

Field No. 

1 

I 



Block. House. Room. 

(ft.). 



467 

B 

1-1 X ? X 0-34 

Steatite 

12 V 

91 

- 13-8 

DK 

5582 

468 

B 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-33 

.. 

First St. (10) 


- 13-9 


8026 

469 

B 

1-02 X 1-02 X 0-27 

»» 

Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

- 13-9 


6360 

470 

F 

1-5 X 0-5 X 0-35 

»» 

1 I 

15 

- 13-9 

99 

5708 

471 

B 

1-25 X 10 X 0-29 

»» 

9 VII 

17 

-13-9 


6429 

472 

B 

0-82 X 0-82 X 0-3 

9* 

6 I 

4 

-14*0 

99 

4073 

473 

B 

0-95 X 0-75 X 0-3 


7 I 

15 

-14-0 

99 

6266 

474 

B 

0-87 X 0-85 X 0-2 


2 III 

16 

- 14-0 


4301 

475 

B 

1-1 X 1-1 X 0-3 

.. 

Lane, bet. Bis. 1 & 7 

- 14-0 

99 

6777 

476 

B 

1-08 X 1-07 X 0-35 

*» 

1 III 

2 

-140 

99 

5709 

477 

F 

1-42 X 0-62 X 0-3 

9t 

3 IV 

45 

- 14-1 

99 

3755 

478 

B 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-3 

9> 

4 — 

13 

- 14-1 

99 

4967 

479 

B 

0-95 X 0-95 X 0-2 

MaJ-ble 

12A II 

21 

-14-3 

99 

7313 

480 

: B 

1-15 X 112 X 0-29 

Steatite 

3 VI 

31 

-14-4 

99 

4151 

481 

! B 

1-15 X 1-15 X 0-39 

- 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 

(I) 

-14-4 

99 

7137 

482 

— 

1-81 

Ivory 

7 V 

54 

-14-4 

99 

7366 

483 

B 

1-18 X ? X 0-33 

Steatite 

7 V 

66 

-14-4 

99 

8062 

484 

B 

0-63 X 0-61 X 0-21 

>» 

1 V 

46 

-14-5 

99 

6385 

485 

F 

1-17 X 0-47 X 0-3 

99 

1 III 

17 

- 14-5 

99 

6156 

486 

1 B 

1 

1-15 X 1- 15 X 0-44 

9* 

Bet. Bis. 4 & 5 


-14-6 

99 

4206 

487 

B 

! 

1-6 X ? X 0-5 

99 

1 III 

4 

- 14-6 

99 

6778 

- ,'488 

A 

1-0 X 0-59 

99 

4 _ 

12 

-14-5 


5828 

489 

B 

1-21 X 1-08 > 0-38 

99 

First St. (21) 


-14-5 

99 

8072 

490 

B 

1 

0-89 X 0-85 X 0-24 


Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-14-7 


6633 

491 

B 

1-06 X 1-03 X 0 41 

99 

First St. (15) 


-14-7 


13006 

492 

C 

1-18 X 1-18 X 0-25 

99 

7 IV 

72 

-14-7 


8204 

493 

B 

0-99 X 0-99 X 0-22 

99 

7 III 

48 

-14-8 


8253 

494 

B 

0-97 X 0-95 X 0-21 

99 

Lane, bet. Bis. 10 & 12 

-14-8 


7734 

495 

B 

0-81 X 0-81 X 0-21 

99 

2 II 

23 

-14-8 


4337 

496 

B 

? X ? X 0-3 

99 

7 VIII 

28 

- 14-8 


6003 

497 

? 

105 X 0-9 X 0-52 

99 

7 III 

43 

-14-8 


8250 

498 

B 

0-8 X 0-78 X 0-27 

99 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) & 2 

-14-8 


6838 

499 

i F 

! 1 

1-8 X 0-46 X 0-35 

99 

2 I 

7 

-14-8 

99 

9187 
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No. 

1 1 

i 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Locus. 

Block. House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

600 

H 

1-1 X 0-21 

Steatite 


Bet. Bis. 1 & 7 


- 14-8 

DK 

6844 

501 

B 

1-1 X 0-9 X 0-29 

» 

4 

— 

12 

-14-9 

99 

5852 

502 

B 

0-67 X 0-65 X 0-26 

» 

1 

I 

22 

- 14-9 

„ 

7676 

503 

B 

1-07 X 1-05 X 0-3 

» 

1 

IV 

61 

- 15'0 

M 

5459 

504 

B 

0-85 X 0-85 X 0-25 

» 

10 

I 

5 

- 160 

97 

5925 

505 

D 

0-75 X 0-36 X 0-1 

» 

1 

II 

32 

- 15-0 

99 

5671 

506 

B 

0-96 X 0-95 X 0-3 

t9 

1 

IV 

73 

- 151 

„ 

5533 

507 

B 

1-15 X 112 X 0-3 

ft 

2 

I 

10 

- 151 

99 

4313 

508 

D 

0-8 X 0-4 X 0-18 

ff 


First St. (10) 


- 15-1 

99 

8089 

509 

A 

0-8 

t» 

1 

VIII 

63 

- 151 

99 

5849 

610 

I i 

1-0 X 0-86 X 0-21 

f9 

9 

VI 

34 

- 15-2 

99 

8321 

611 

B i 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-34 

» 


Bet. 1 & 10 (I) 


- 15-2 

99 

6689 

612 

B 

1-04 X 1-04 X 0-25 

9f 

1 

V 

47 

- 15-3 

99 

6764 

613 

B 

1-05 X 1-04 X 0-3 

99 


Bet. BU, 12 & 12A 

-15-3 

99 

5392 

614 

B 

1 

1-0 X 1-0 X 0-27 

99 


Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 

- 15-3 

99 

5368 

615 

F 

0-86 X 0-4 X 0-26 

99 

1 

IV 

30 

- 15-3 

99 

6413 

616 

B i 

0-5 X 0-47 X 0-21 

99 

1 

I 

16 

-153 

9 9 

8864 

617 

B 

0-78 X 0-77 X 0-2 

99 

12 

V 

92 

- 15-3 

„ 

5601 

618 

B 

11 X 11 X 0-26 

99 

3 

IV 

45 

- 15-4 

99 

7221 

519 

B 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-3 


7 

V 

66 

-15-4 

» 

8104 

520 

B 

0-64 X 0-64 X 016 

SUver 

12 

I 

4 

- 15-4 

.. 

8563 

521 

B 

1-23 X 1-2 X 0-27 

99 

Bet. Bis. 1 (V) & 10 

- 15-5 

>9 

5935 

522 

B 

1-26 X 1-25 X 0-34 


3 

III 

26 

- 15-5 

99 

7033 

623 

B 

0-71 X 0-71 X 0-2 

99 

7 

IX 

31 

- 15-5 

99 

8023 

- 524 

B 

1-32 X 1-27 X 0-33 

99 


First St. (21) 


- 15-6 

99 

7708 

525 

B . 

0-61 X 0-6 X 016 

99 

1 

I 

16 

-15-7 

99 

7052 

526 

D ‘ 

0-94 X 0-4 X 0-32 

99 

5 

III 

8 

- 15*7 

99 

7694 

527 

B 

0-66 X 0-66 X 019 

99 

9A V 

67 

- 15-7 

99 

8406 

528 

D 

1-5 X 0-73 X 0-4 

99 

9A V 

76 

- 15-7 

99 

6698 

529 

B 

1-29 X 10 X 0-33 

99 

1 

V 

45 

- 16-8 

99 

7512 

530 1 

B 

1-61 X 1-5 X 0-44 

99 

1 

I 

74 

- 16-8 

99 

5605 

1 

531 

B 

1-1 X 0-74 X 0-26 

99 

3 

VI 

47 

- 15-9 

99 

7150 

532 

B 

0-95 X 0-95 X 0-3 

99 

Bet. Bis. 11 & 12A 


- 15-9 

99 

4907 


51 
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No. 

1 

i 

1 

Type. 

Dimensions in inches. 

Material. 

Locus. 

Block. House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

i 

Field No. 

1 

533 ‘ 

B 

1-1 X 

1-1 X 0-28 

Silver 

First St. (10) 

- 15-9 

DK 

8168 

534 

B 

115 X 

1-15 X 0-3 

ff 

First St. (10) 

- 15-9 

tt 

8166 

535 

B 

1-03 X 

1-02 X 0-28 


Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) & 10 

- 15-9 

tt 

5969 

536 

B 

1-12 X 

115 X 0-28 

»» 

7 VIII 28 

- 15-9 

*> 

6002 

537 

F 

1-64 X 

0-55 X 0-32 


Bet. Bis. lOA and 11 

-23-6 

tt 

7172 

538 

B 

1-04 X 

1-04 X 0-33 

*9 

1 VI 52 

- 16-0 

ff 

7190 

539 

B 

1-31 X 

1-31 X 0-35 

99 

7 III 43 

- I6 I 

tt 

8242 

640 

B 

0-69 X 

0-69 X 0-25 

Steatite 

Lane, east of Bl. I (I) 

- 16-1 

tt 

3889 

541 

F 

1-41 X 

0-49 X p-33 

ft 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I) 

-161 

tt 

7406 

542 

D 

1-05 X 

0-73 X 0-46 

tt 

12A U 18 

-16-2 

ft 

7269 

543 

B 

1-1 X 

1-1 X 0-3 

ft 

10 III 55 

- 16-2 

tt 

6210 

544 

D 

1-05 X 

0-73 X 0-46 

ft 

12A II 18 

- 16-2 

ft 

7269 

545 


0-95 X 

0-82 X 0-29 

ft 

8 11 18 

-16-2 

tf 

9111 

546 

B 

I'Ol X 

10 X 0-33 

ft 

1 IV 24 

- 16-3 

tt 

6125 

647 

B 

0-76 X 

0'76 X 0-19 

tf 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) & 7 

- 16-3 

tt 

6448 

548 

B 

1-05 X 

105 X 0*34 

’’ 

4 — 13 

- 16-4 

tt 

5707 

649 

B 

0-99 X 

0-98 X 0-32 

” 

Bet. Bis. 11 & 12A 

- 16-4 

" 

5418 

650 

E 

0-7 X 

0-7 X 0-15 

ft 

Bet. Bis. 11 & 12A 

- 16-4 

ft 

5414 

651 

B 

0-77 X 

0-77 X 0-28 

Faience 

Bet. Bis. 9A & 12A 

- 16-4 

tf 

5573 

552 

B 

0-91 X 

0-9 X 0-28 


1 I 74 

- 16-5 

tt 

5636 

653 

B 

0-91 X 

0-9 X 0-28 

tf 

1 I 74 

- 16-5 

tf 

5636 

554 

B 

1-0 X 

0-98 X 0-22 

tt 

1 VIII 63 

- 16-5 

ft 

6875 

655 

B 

1-07 X 

107 X 0-36 

ft 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I) 

- 16-5 

tt 

7333 

556 

B 

11 X 

1-1 X 0-3 


7 V 54 

- 16-5 

tf 

7790 

557 

B 

0-75 X 

0-71 X 0-21 

ft 

7 III 46 

- 16-5 

tt 

8279 

558 

B 

103 X 

0-65 X 0-34 

” 

2 IV 20 

- 16-5 

ft 

7447 

559 

B 

0-65 X 

0-4 X 0-33 

ff 

2 IV 20 

-16-5 

ff 

7448 

560 

B 

0-77 X 

0-75 X 0-28 

ft 

7 VII 57 

- 16-5 

tt 

7570 

561 

B 

1-36 X 

1-36 X 0-35 

tf 

9A V 75 

- 16-6 

ff 

7280 

662 


1-2 X 

1-16 X 0-3 

» 

9 VIII 14 

-16-7 

ft 

6795 

663 

B 

0-97 X 

0-97 X 0-3 

tt 

Bet. Bis. 11 & 12A 

-16-7 

ft 

5432 

564 

B 

0-9 X 

0-9 X 0-22 

tf 

7 VIII 53 

- 16-8 

tf 

8463 

565 

B 

0-5 X 

0-5 X 0-1 










99 

7 IV 49 

- 16-8 

tt 

8218 
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Jio. 

Type. 

Dimensions in 

inches. 

Material. 

Locus. 

Block. House. Room. 

Lev'el Field Xo. 

(ft.) 

566 

B 

V 

X 


? 

X 

0-46 

Faience 


Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 


-16-9 DK 5703 

567 

B 

10 

X 

1 

0 

X 

0-27 

>» 

12 

V 

89 

- 16-9 

5967 

568 

D 

1-0 

X 

0 

48 

X 

0-39 

» 


Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 


- 16-9 

5702 

569 

B 

0-98 

X 

0 

•98 

X 

0-26 

.. 

7 

IX 

31 

- 16-9 

8223 

570 

B 

1-0 

X 

0 

65 

X 

0-26 



Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 


- 16-9 

5446 

571 

B 

0-75 

X 

0 

•72 

X 

0-25 

.. 

1 

III 

17 

- 16-9 

7268 

572 

B 

11 

X 

1 

•1 

X 

0-3 

” 


First St. (6) 

] 

- 17-0 

8212 

573 

B 

1-25 

X 

1 

•25 

X 

0-35 

Steatite 

5 

I 

3 

- 170 

7538 

574 

B 

1-15 

X 

1 

15 

X 

0-31 

>» 

10 

IV 

86 , 

- 17-0 

7135 

575 

? 

1-23 

X 

0 

8 

X 

0-4 

it 

12 

V 

96 

-17-1 1 

6898 

576 

B 

1-31 

X 

1 

•31 

X 

0-28 

a 

1 

VI 

52 

- 17-2 

9069 

577 

B 

0-85 

X 

0 

•83 

X 

0^25 

it 

7 

IV 

72 

- 17-2 

8209 

578 


1-56 

X 

1 

56 

X 

0-36 

it 

1 

I 

15 

- 17-3 

7263 

579 

F 

0-95 

X 

0 

•46 

X 

0-33 

it 

Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I) 

- 17-4 

7465 

580 

B 

0-96 

X 

0 

•95 

X 

0-23 

it 

12 

V 

92 

- 17-4 

5891 

581 

B 

0-95 

X 

0 

95 

X 

0-3 


Bet. Bis. 7 & 9 (HI) ' 

- 17-4 

8528 

582 

B 

0-78 

X 

0 

78 

X 

0-25 

” 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) & 2 


- 17-4 

7464 

583 

B 

1-25 

X 

1 

25 

X 

0-4 

it 

3 

III 

36 

- 17-4 

7402 

584 

B 

1-2 

X 

1 

• 2 

X 

0-37 

ft 

11 

III 

41 

- 17-6 

7820 

585 

B 

0-9 

X 

0 

85 

X 

0-25 


7 

IV 

49 1 

- 17-6 

8248 

586 

E 

0-65 

X 

0 

61 

X 

0-17 

Faience 


First St. (22) 

1 

- 17-6 

8213 

587 

C 

1-32 

X 

1 

32 

X 

0-39 

Steatite 

2 

IV 

22 

- 17-6 

7372 

588 

B 

111 

X 

1 

11 

X 

0-3 

it 

4 

— 

16 

- 17-7 

6381 

589 

B 

1-33 

X 

1 

•33 

X 

0-4 

it 

1 

I 

72 

- 17-7 

6335 

590 

B 

1-4 

X 

1 

4 

X 

0-33 

» 

1 

I 

20 

- 17-7 ; 

5848 

591 

B 

0-81 

X 

0 

•81 

X 

0-25 



First St. (21) 


- 17-8 

7601 

592 

B 

0-75 

X 

0 

•75 

X 

0-25 

tt 

7 

rv 

71 

- 17-9 

8287 

593 

B 

1-12 

X 

1 

•12 

X 

0-3 

tt 


East of Bl. 1 (I) 


- 17-8 

7415 

594 

B 

10 

X 

1 

0 

X 

0-29 

tt 

7 

VllI 

52 

- 17-8 

8539 

595 

B 

1-3 

X 

1 

•3 

X 

0-3 

tt 

10 

I 

5 

- 17-8 

7875 

596 

B 

1-92 

X 

1 

•15 

X 

0-49 


Lane, east of Bl. 9 (VI) 

- 17-9 ! 

8422 

597 

B 

113 

X 

1 

•08 

X 

0-3 

tt 

1 

III 

2 

- 17-9 

8946 

598 

B 

1-4 

X 

1 

•36 

X 

0-42 

tt 

10 

III 

67 

- 18-0 

6531 


51 A 
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No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in iuohes. 

Material. 

Block. House. Room. 

Itevel 

(ft.) 

Field 

No. 

599 

F 

1-4 X 0-62 X 0-45 

Steatite 

1 

I 

17 

- 18 0 

DK 

7288 

600 

B 

0'56 X 0-36 X 0-23 

Faience 

Bet. Bis. 10 (III) & 12 

- 18-0 

99 

6140 

601 

B 

0-97 X 0-96 X 0-29 

Steatite 

I 

IV 

63 

- 18*0 

79 

5641 

602 

B 

0-73 X 0-73 X 0-23 

79 

Bet. Bis. lOA & 12 


- 18-1 

97 

6209 

603 

F 

1-53 X 0-69 X 0-4 

79 

2 

IV 

15 

- 18-1 

97 

5567 

604 

J 

0-7 X 0- 15 


7 

V 

54 

- 18-1 

97 

7810 

604B 

B 

0-83 X 0-83 X 0-3 

77 

lOA — 

7 

-18-1 

99 

7136 

605 

B 

1-38 X 1-38 X 0-45 

77 

1 

I 

75 

-18-1 

79 

8856 

606 

B 

1-2 X 1-07 X 0-28 

97 

1 

VII 

35 

- 18-2 

97 

9114 

607 

B 

0-72 X 0-7 X 0-24 


3 

IV 

29 

- 18-2 


6704 

608 

B 

0-72 X 0-72 X 0-22 

77 

Bet. Bis. 1 (TV) & 10 

-18-2 

77 

6886 

609 

B 

0-85 X 0-85 X 0-2 

77 

11 

HI 

34 

- 18-3 


6827 

610 

B 

? X ? X 0-3 

97 

lA — 

58 

-18-3 

97 

8472 

611 

B 

115 X M5 X 0-32 

M 

I 

1 

21 

- 18-3 

79 

8963 

612 

B 

10 X 10 X 0-3 

M 


Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 


-184 

97 

6861 

613 

B 

0-96 X 0-92 X 0-23 

77 


Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 


-18-4 

97 

6798 

614 

B 

1'28 X 1-28 X 0-35 

77 

1 

III 

17 

- 18-4 

77 

8984 

615 

B 

1-2 X 1-2 X 0-28 

79 

9A V 

76 

- 18-4 

77 

7469 

616 

B 

1-92 X 1-92 X 0-56 

7$ 

1 

I 

74 

- 18-5 

97 

8916 

617 

B 

0-95 X 0-93 X 0-35 

99 

1 

I 

21 

- 18-6 

97 

8962 

618 

B 

0-86 X 0-86 X 0«25 

77 


First St. (7) 


- 18-6 


8236 

619 

E 

0-65 X 0-65 X 017 

Faience 


Bet. Bis. 5 and 6 


- 18-6 

7 7 

7756 

620 

B 

0-86 X 0-85 X 0-3 

Steatite 

1 

I 

74 

- 18-6 

77 

6267 

621 

B 

107 X 0-95 X 0-24 



Bet. Bis. 1 & 7 


- 18-8 

77 

7116 

622 

B 

0-97 X 0-97 X 0-35 


1 

III 

1 

- 18-9 

77 

8930 

623 

B 

0-75 X 0-7 X 0-21 


7 

HI 

44 

- 19- 1 

77 

8869 

624 

— 

0-8 X 0-3 

Pottery 


Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) 

-19-1 

97 

7116 

625 

B 

0-79 X 0-79 X 0-23 

Steatite 


Bet. Bis. 11 & 12 


- 19-2 


5710 

626 

B 

1-47 X 1-47 X 0-36 



First St. (13) 


- 19-2 

77 

8553 

627 

B 

? X ? X 0-4 

>> 


Bet. Bis, 11 & 12A 

-19-3 

77 

5215 

628 

B 

1-41 X 1-39 X 0-31 

77 

10 

rv 

83 

- 19-3 

77 

7077 

629 

B 

1-05 X 1-05 X 0-35 

79 

1 

I 

82 

- 19-3 

77 

8985 

630 

B 

0-95 X 0"95 X 0-3 

97 

12 

V 

96 

- 19-4 


8629 
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No. 

Type. 

Dimensions in 

inches. 

Material. 

Locus. 

Block. House. Room. 

Level 

(ft.) 

Field No. 

631 

C 

0-8 X 

0-8 

X 0-22 

Steatite 

3 VI 

47 

- 19-4 

DK 

7374 

632 

B 

0-83 X 

0-82 

X 0-28 


Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 


- 19-5 


5537 

633 

B 

0-86 X 

0-86 

X 0-26 

>> 

2 I 

7 

^ 19-6 


9283 

634 

B 

0-85 X 

0-86 

X 0-25 


Bet. Bis. 11 & 12A 


- 19-8 


5256 

635 

B 

0-97 X 

0-97 

X 0-29 

tj 

1 II 

63 

- 19-8 

it 

9002 

636 

C 

0-92 X 

0-92 

X 0-36 

»> 

First St. (21) 


- 19-9 

ti 

8519 

637 

B 

0-75 X 

0-76 

X 014 


Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 


- 19-9 

it 

5554 

638 

B 

0-65 X 

0-64 

X 0-2 

<> 

4 — 

10 

-200 

it 

6751 

639 

B 

10 X 

0-98 

X 0-28 


1 VIII 

63 

- 20-0 

.. 

6068 

640 

B 

1-27 X 

0-72 

X 0-33 

>> 

Bet. Bis. 5 & 7 (VI) 

-20-0 

it 

6842 

641 

B 

1-22 X 

1-22 

X 0-31 


9A V 

75 

- 20 0 

it 

7597 

642 

B 

0-78 X 

0-77 

X 0-26 


11 III 

26 

-20-0 

it 

5580 

643 

D 

1-2 X 

0-6 

X 0-46 


Lane, east of Bl. 1 (I) 

- 20-0 

it 

9255 

644 

B 

1-18 X 

116 

X 0-31 

»> 

7 II 

88 

- 20’ 1 

it 

8703 

645 

B 

1-24 X 

1-2 

X 0-3 

it 

12 V 

95 

- 20’ 2 

it 

7287 

646 

B 

09 X 

0-9 

X 0-26 

,, 

1 I 

82 

- 20-2 

it 

9085 

647 

B 

0-81 X 

0'81 

xO-27 

t> 

First St. (1) 


-20-3 

it 

8494 

648 

B 

1-3 X 

1-25 

X 0-27 

it 

7 I 

19 

-20-4 

it 

8473 

649 

B 

0-7 X 

0-7 

X 0'19 

» 

4 — 

16 

- 20-5 

it 

6423 

650 

B 

0-75 X 

0-75 

X ? 

„ 

7 VIII 

28 

- 20-6 

>. 

8756 

651 

B 

1-53 X 

1-52 

X 0-32 


5 I 

2 

-20-6 

it 

7462 

652 

B 

0-77 X 

0-77 

X 0-22 

99 

Bet. Bis. 1 (I) & 2 


- 20-6 

it 

9343 

653 

B 

1-6 X 

1-6 

X 0-43 

Paste 

3 VI 

40 

-20-7 

it 

7825 

654 

F 

2-17 X 

0-59 

X 0-4 

Steatite 

1 IV 

61 

- 20-7 

it 

9134 

655 

B 

1-19 X 

1-18 

X 0-34 

9* 

Bet. Bis. 10 (III)& 12 

- 20-7 


7066 

656 

B 

0-86 X 

0-86 

X 0-23 

if 

1 III 

2 

-20-9 

it 

9086 

657 

B 

1-06 X 

105 

X 0-28 

' 

Bet. Bis. lOA & 11 


- 20-9 


6625 

658 

D 

1-05 X 

0-7 

X 0-44 

Limestone 

1 III 

4 

-210 


9050 

659 

B 

? X 

•? 

X 0-28 

Steatite 

First St. (21) 


- 211 


8544 

660 

B 

1-07 X 

1-06 

X 0-21 


1 III 

1 

-211 


9049 

661 

I 

1-75 X 

0-5 

X 0-2 

99 

First St (22) 


-21-2 

>> 

8440 

662 

B 

0-53 X 

0-53 

X 0 11 

9t 

First St. (22) 


- 21-3 

it 

8478 

663 

B 

0-9 X 

0-9 

X 0-2 

>* 

7 III 

51 

-21-3 

” 

8957 
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No. 

1 Type 

1 Dimensions in inches. 

664 

1 B 

j 0-9 X 0-85 X 0-2 

665 

i 

i ® 

? X ? X 0-3 

666 

; B 

1-21 X 1-21 X 0-31 

667 

B 

1-27 X 1-05 X 0-29 

668 

P 

0-95 X 0-78 X 0-29 

669 

B 

1-15 X 1-14 X 0-31 

670 

B 

0-6 X 0-6 X 0-2 

671 

‘ B 

1 

? X ? X 0-25 

672 

B 

? X ? X 0-3 

673 

B 

0-86 X 0-79 X 0-19 

674 

B 

1-2 X M8 X 0-25 

675 

^ B 

0-96 X 0-96 X 0-32 

676 

B 

1 

1-28 X 1-28 X 0-4 

677 

B 

1-13 X M X 0-25 

678 

B 

0-9 X 0-87 X 0'3 

679 

F 

1-32 X 0-55 X 0'5 

680 

B 

1 

1 -34 X 1-34 X 0-36 j 

681 

B 1 

1-34 X 0-98 X 0-35 

682 

F ! 

1 

0-7 X 0'49 X 0-41 

683 

D j 

0-95 X 0'28 X 0-12 

684 

B 

I 

0-7 X 0-7 X 0-18 

685 

B 

1-32 X 1-32 X 0-4 

686 

B 

1-18 X 0-87 X 0-36 j 

686A 

B 

1-6 X 1-55 X 0-33 1 

686B 

B 

0-97 X 0-95 X 0-21 j 

686C 

B 

1-38 X 1-38 X 0-38 I 

687 

B i 

1-0 X 0-97 X 0-26 

688 

F 

1 

0-8 X 0-6 X 0-3 

689 

1 

B ; 

1-5 X 1-46 X 0-37 

690 

B 

1-65 X 0-77 X 0-39 

691 

B 

1-22 X 1-22 X 0-36 

692 

B 

0-83 X 0-80 X 0-26 

693 

B 

0-9 X 0-9 


Material. Level Field No. 

Block. House. Room. (ft.) 


Steatite First St. (6) 

„ First St. (21) 

,.4 — 16 

„ I First St. (1) 

„ First St. (18) 

„ Bet. Bis. 11 & 12 

: 7 VIII 16 

„ First St. (21) 

„ : Bet. Bis. 5 & 7 (VI) 

„ ^ Bet. Bis. lOA & 11 

„ First St. (12) 

,, Fiist St. (1) 

„ ' 7 I 3 

„ I Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 

„ Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 

„ ' Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 

„ i Bet. Bis. lOA & 12 

„ Bet. Bis. lOA & 12 

„ , lA _ 89 

„ ' Bet. Bis. 1 & 10 (I) j 

,, 7 1 24 

I 

„ j 7 I 3 : 

” 7 I 3 

„ Bet. Bis. 1 (IV) & 10 

„ Bet. Bis. 10 & 12 I 

„ I Bet. Bis. 9 (VIII) & 10 

„ I North of DK Area (164) 


DK 8650 


-21-4 
- 21-6 
-21-7 
- 21-8 
- 21-8 
-21-9 
-220 
- 22-2 
- 22-6 
- 22-6 
- 22-8 
-23-4 
-236 
-23-7 
-23-7 
-23-8 
- 24’0 
-24-4 
-25-1 I 
■25-4 
-26-9 : 
-30-5 
■ 14-9 
■14-8 

18-1 i 


Surface 


DK. H. 10 
„ 7 

31 
64 

„ 36 

„ 66 

SD 2823 
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No. 

! 

i 

Type. 

1 

! 

1 

Dimensions in inches. 

1 

Material. 

i 

; Locus. 

1 

! Block. House. Roorn. 

i 

1 

[ 

1 

Level 1 

(ft.) 

j 

Field No. 

694 

B 1 

1-4 

X 1-4 

X 0-35 

1 

' Steatite 

I 

' 8 — 4 

+ 7-3 ’ 

SD 

2850 

695 

^ i 

0-75 

X 0- 75 

X 0'25 

I ** 

1 

1 Main St- Bet. Bis. 1 & 6 

+ 2- 1 

ft 

2735 

696 

'' B 

1-10 

X 1-10 

X 0-2 

1 

’ Main St. Bet. Bis. 1 & 6 

+ 2-1 

ft 

2697 

697 

^ i 

10 

X 0'45 

X 0-29 

>> 

i Main St. Bet. Bis. 1 & 6 

+ 1-2 

ft 

3054 

698 

B ! 

1 

1-05 

X 1-03 

X 0-3 


■1 — 67 

+ 0-1 

ff 

3058 

699 

i D 

1-2 

X 0-6 

X 0-25 

»♦ 

j Surface 

i 

1 

tf 

3162 

700 

B I 

0-78 

X 0-78 

X 0-25 


6 — 23 

-1-5 

ft 

3280 

701 

B 1 

0-9 

X 0-9 

X 0-28 


1 Street Bet. Bis. 1 & 2 

-11 

ft 

3192 

702 

B 

0-18 

X 015 

X 0-38 

1 ** 

; 6 — 13 

-0-8 

ft 

3226 

703 

! B 

[ 

0-49 X 0-48 

X 0-15 

1 

i 10 — 7 

1 

-11 

ft 

3130 

704 

B : 

f 

11 

X 11 

X 0-4 

j 

i 

j 6 — 30 

-0-7 

ft 

3295 


Chapter XII. 


HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS, TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Qnems {Pis. CIV, 13, 14; CVIII, 31, 34 ; CIX, 36). 

Saddle- quems, especially those of the type illustrated in PI. CIV, 13, are 
found in considerable numbers at all levels, and they seem to have been the 
only means in use for grinding cereals. As a rule, they were roughly made of 
hard, ^itty, igneous rock or sandstone and mostly show signs of hard usage. 
As their bases are usually convex, they must have been set in the earth or in 
mud to prevent their rocking. Two main types have been found ; those on which 
another smaller stone was pushed or rolled to and fro, and others with which a 
second stone was used as a pounder, eventually making a large cavity in the 
nether stone. Querns of the former t5q3e were probably used solely for grain ; 
the second type (PI. CIV, 14) possibly only for pounding herbs and spices for 
making curries. In fact, stones of this latter type are dubbed “ curry stones ” 
by our workmen and our cook asked for the loan of one from the museum for 
use in the kitchen. 

Plate CIV. — Xo. 13 (DK 10884). Averages 18 "8 ins. long by 9 ins. wide, 
and is 3 • 5 ins. high at the ends and 3 ins. in the middle. Material : light grey, 
siliceous sandstone. The base was very roughly trimmed and the upper surface 
shows signs of hard and constant use. The rubbing stone was missing. Locus : 
Bl. 8A, rm. 44. Level : — 6-1 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 5714). Averages 17-5 ins. long by 10-4 ins. wide by 8*5 ins. 
high. Material : a greenish -grey, gritty stone which appears to be of igneous 
origin. Roughly made and irregidar in shape. A deep cavity was worn in it 
by a pounder of either wood or stone.^ Locus : Loop Lane, between Bis. 12 and 
12A. Level: —8*4 ft. 

Plate CVIII. — XTo. 31 (DK 5587). Averages 15-8 ins. long by 8-6 ins. at 
the widest part. Material : hard crystalline sandstone, light brown, veined 
with grey. Very worn. Its concave portion is stained red, as if it had been used 
for rubbing down red ochre. The pestle is a hemispherical piece of cherty lime- 
stone, 0’4 in. in diameter and 1'95 ins. high, which was dressed into shape with 
a pointed tool. Locus : Bl. 1 (Palace), western court (63). Level : — 18-1 ft. 

No. 34 (DK 5604). Averages 20-75 ins. long by 3-8 ins. high at the ends. 
Material : hard grey sandstone, veined with purple. The rounded base was 
roughly hacked into shape, and the top grooved both laterally and longitudin- 
ally. The rubbing-stone is regular in shape with a flat base. It is hard red 
quartzite, and measures 10-75 ins. long by 2 - 4 ins. wide by 3 - 22 ins. high. Locus : 
Bl. 1 (Palace), western court (63). Level : — 18 ft. 

Plate CIX. — No. 36 (DK 6582). 18-25 ins. long by 8-6 ins. wide by 4-4 

ins. high. Material : dark-grey, crystalline sandstone. Its flat surface shows 
httle evidence of use. The base is rounded and roughly dressed, and the whole 
stone is better shaped than most. Locus : Bl. lOA, rm. 5. Level .- — 21 - 7 ft 


1 Wooden pestles are in general use in the Panjab at the present day, and even this 
soft material wears deep cavities in the curry-stones. 
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Querns of the type seen in PL CIV, 13, are found practically all over the 
world from earhest times to the present day. They occm in the lowest levels of 
Ur and Susa, in the earhest culture at Anau, in Danubian I settlements,^ in 
Neohthic England, Palestine, America, etc. ; and in every case they take much 
the same form, and were or are used in the same way. Indeed a very interest- 
ing pottery figure has been found by Mr. Vats at Harappa,“ a woman using a 
saddle -quern in very much the same way as Egyptian figures of the Third to 
Twelfth Dynasties.^ ^ No example of a revolving quern has been found either 
at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, but in view of its late occurrence in the world’s 
history its appearance at such an early date in the Indus vaUey would hardly 
he expected. 

Mortars {Pis. CIV, 24 ; GVII, 31). 

No. 24 in PL CIV (DK 4826). Greatest height 9-7 ins., diameter 1 ft. 2 ins. 
Material : fight-grey, crystalline sandstone. Cylindrical in shape, and roughly 
dressed with a pointed pick. Base fairly flat with a central, shallow, rounded 
depression, 2-92 ins. in diameter by 0-9 ins. deep, which shows no signs of rubbing. 
In the middle of the somewhat uneven top there is a deep, cup-fike hole, 5 ins. 
by 4-15 ins. in depth, with a rounded base. This hole bears definite evidence 
of wear which was probably caused by a pestle. Around this central hole there 
are no less than three other considerably shallower ones of varying diameter.® 
There can be no doubt, I think, that this stone was used as a mortar. The 
three outer holes were possibly used for a preliminary pounding of ingredients, 
perhaps for curries, which were subsequently pounded together in the central 
hole. It has been suggested that this stone was used in the process of beating 
metal vessels into shape, but its hard, rough and gritty nature, coupled with 
the small sizes of the holes, would preclude its use for this purpose. Locus ; 
Bl. 12, ho. I, rm. 10. Level : — 7-2 ft. 

Stone rubber {PI. GIX). 

No. 45 (DK 9762). 2-6 ins. long by 1 • 45 ins. wide by 1 • 3 ins. high. Material : 

a hard, white, crystaUine stone. Upper surface rounded ; base flat. This stone 
which is evidently a rubber may have been used in preparing skins. Locus : 
Fore Lane, south of BL 10, ho. I. Level : — 31 ft. 

Hammer-stone {PI- GXI, 80). 

No. 80 (DK 8419). This spherical object, 2-88 ins. in diameter, is of flint. 
It is probably a natural nodule that was trimmed over with some pointed tool to 
serve as a hammer-stone, for it had been badly knocked about here and there. 
Such stones as this are fairly common at all levels at Mohenjo-daro. Locus : 
BL 7, ho. VIII, rm. 25. Level : - 19-7 ft. 

^ Childe, Danube in Prehistory, p. 45. 

2 Ann. Rep. Arch., Surv. Ind. (1926-7), pi. XXIII, c. 

® J. de Morgan, Prehistoire Orientale, II, p. 100, fig. 118(1). 

* It would be interesting to know if this type of quern was used simply for grinding or whether 
the grain was mixed udth water as it was ground, as is done in Xubia at the present day and apparently 
also was in ancient Egypt. The latter process produces dough ready for baking. Garstang, Burial 
Customs of Ancient Egypt, p. 128, fig. 126. 

® Von P. Meriggi identifies another kind of mortar in “ Zur Indus-fSchrift ”, Zeitschrift des Deut- 
schen Morgenldndischen Gesellschnft (1934), B. 12, pts. 3. 4. pp. 198-241. 
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Grinders {Pis. CIV, 20 ; CVII, 30 ; CVIII, 27). 

No. 20 in PI. CIV (DK 4895) (see also PI. CVII, 30). Height 7 ins., 
diameter 1 ft. 4 ins. Material : hard, gritty, light-grey stone. ^ In the middle 
of the upper surface there is a small cup-like hole, 3 • 7 ins. in diameter by 1 • 7 
ins. deep, whose base is slightly rounded. This hole is worn round the sides, 
but not at the bottom. In the flat base of the stone another hole was begun 
which was perhaps intended to meet the other. This object is well made and 
shaped, save for the top sloping slightly, and it was dressed down with a pointed 
tool. Locus; Bl. 1, ho. VII, rm. 57. Level: — 8-8 ft. 

It is just possible that this was a door-socket, though stone door-sockets of 
any size are rarely found. It is, moreover, almost too carefully shaped for such 
a purpose ; nor is the material suitable. It is also improbable that this stone 
was the lower member of a rotary quern, which, as stated above, is unknown 
either at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, or in any other part of the world at that 
early period." Nor does it seem probable that this was an unfinished ring-stone, 
such as we have found in previous years ;* the latter are invariably made of lime- 
stone or alabaster. 

I would suggest that this object is an unfinished grinder intended to be 
used in a vertical position on a fixed or revolving axle, as are the stone wheels 
used at the present day in many parts of India to grind substances ranging from 
hard seeds to mortar. For this purpose, the gritty nature of the stone would 
have made it well suited. 

No. 27 in PI. CVIII (DK 5725) is exceptionally well made, evidently for 
some special purpose.^ It measures 6' 8 ins. long by 3 ’75 ins. wide in the centre 
by 1 • 65 ins. high. Material : gritty, grey sandstone. It stands on four very 
short legs and its flat top shows no wear nor polish. The concave sides were 
perhaps intended to accommodate jars into which the ground material might 
drop. Locus : Bl. 12A, ho. I, rm. 15. Level: - 12-9 ft. 

Palettes {Pis. CIV, 8; CVI, 26; CIX, 25). 

Only one definite palette of Late date (PI. CIV, 8) (DK 10729) has been 
found since 1927. It is a natural flat pebble of dark grey, semi-hard stone, 2" 8 
ins. long by 2-56 ins. wide by 0-5 in. thick. Both faces are slightly hollowed by 
use and on one side there are brown stains which may be due to the pigment 
that was rubbed down upon it. Locus: First St. (24). Level: - 4-3 ft. 

No- 26 in PI. CVI (DK 11387) is a rectangular pottery plaque, measuring 
1 94x1 ’32x0 '49 ins. The base is flat, and the upper surface very slightly 
recessed to a depth of 0-06 in. Possibly this is a small palette, though it is not 
stained. Locus; Bl. 14, ho. IV, rm. 26. Level: - 7-4 ft. 

No. 37 in PI. CIX ^K 5584) is a plain circular disc, 2-99 ins. in diameter 
and U-4 in. thick, of soft, white alabaster, slightly convex on one side and con- 
cave on the other. It may have been used as a palette, though the nature of 
^e stone would hardly permit of hard grinding being done upon it. Locus : 
Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : - 12- 6 ft. 


1 Minute fossil shells are visible here and there in the stone. 

2 The large hole in the centre also makes it unlikely that this stone was used for this purpose, 
s Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXX, 7, 9, 30. 

*Cf. a, very similar object, op. cif., pi. CL VII, 54. 
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Toflet-stands (?) {Pis. CVIII, 28 ; CIX, 23). 

No. 28 in PL CVIII (DK 6884) is a broken stand of cream-coloured lime- 
stone, 2-43 ins. long by 2-22 ins. wide by 1*13 ins. high. It is well made with 
all the angles carefully smoothed off, but two legs and a comer are missing. It 
is hard to say for what exact purpose this stand was used ; it certainly is not a 
palette as it is not stained. Possibly it was employed in connection with the 
toilet. Locus: Loop Lane, between Bis. 11 and 12. Level: — 22-8 ft. 

No. 23 in PI. CIX (DK 9334) is very similar in shape, but it was made of 
pottery and nothing like so carefully finished; indeed, it was clearly trimmed 
with a knife after the preliminary shaping. Both sides and top are slightly 
concave. It is 5-3 ins. long by 3-6 ins. wide, and is now 1-18 ins. high. Parts 
of aU four legs are missing. Locus: Lane between Bis. 2 and 3. Level: — 18-5 
ft. 

Flint Flakes and Cores {Pis. GV, 17, 18; CVII, 24-8; CVIII, 20). 

Curiously enough, we have in recent years unearthed comparatively few 
flint flakes or the cores from which they were struck. Those that have been 
found, whether in the early or later levels, are simple, long, thin, rectangular 
specimens, trapezoidal in section, with untouched edges and only occasionally 
with the bulb of percussion at the end. In a great number of cases the bulb 
seems to have been deliberately removed by snapping it off, with the idea of 
making the blade as uniform as possible throughout its length. With the excep- 
tion of No. 26 in PI. CVII, none of the blades show any polish by use, nor evidence 
of having been fixed in a handle. Doubtless these ribbon-flakes were mostly 
used as knives ; but that they sometimes served as scrapers is proved by the 
worn edge of Nos. 24 and 26 in PI. CVII. One flake (PI. CV, 17) appears to have 
been used as a polisher, possibly for wood. No. 28 in PI. CVII, and other flakes 
seem never to have been used. 

The flints from which these flakes were struck were possibly prepared where 
they were found and imported as cores.' Though possibly some practice was 
required in the preparation of the core itself, no great degree of skill would have 
been necessary to strike a flake from the core. M. M. Cabrol and Coutier have 
found by actual experiment that a wooden mallet or hammer is sufficient for 
the purpose.^ 

The source of the flint used at Mohenjo-daro was probably the limestone 
outcrops at Sukkur, some 56 miles away, though perhaps it was also procured 
from the Khithar Range which is nearer though less accessible. No arrowheads 
nor weapons of flint have as yet been found, and though this has been termed 
a Chalcohthic civilization owing to the presence of these long flint flakes, copper 
and bronze had already practically entirely ousted stone. ^ Indeed, it can be 
advanced as an argument for the definitely late Chalcohthic age of the site that 
even these simple flakes are far from common. 

^ See Burton in Sind Bevisited, vol. II, p. 217, who quotes Proceedings Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
July 1875, pp. 134-6. 

* Bulletin de la Societe prehistorique Francaise, XXVIII, p. 170. 

® It is conceivable, of course, that Mohenjo-daro was founded well on in the Chalcohthic period 
and that we must look to other sites for the Neolithic beginnings of the Indus civilization. 
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No. 18 in PL CV (DK 12871). Flint core. 2-25 ins. long by 0-44 in. in 
diameter. Light grey. A long narrow core, from which small flakes had been 
struck all round ; probably regarded as too attenuated to allow of further pieces 
being struck from it. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 54. Level : — 1 1 • 5 ft. 

Plate (77//.— No. 24 (DK 6361). Flake. 2-92 ins. long. Greyish-brown. 
The mode of wear of its edges suggests that it was used as a scraper. A badly 
worn concavity in one of the edges may even have been used for trimming arrow- 
shafts or the like. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. V, rm. 46. Level : — 11 ’3 ft. 

No. 25 (DK 6829). Flake. 2*95 ins. long. Greyish-brown. Both extrem- 
ities snapped off. Edges untouched, and show no signs of wear. Locus : Bl. 1, 
court 1 (20). Level : — 10-4 ft. 

No. 26 (DK 6829). Flake. 3*27 ins. long. Greyish-brown. Edges very 
shghtly rounded ; some evidence of polish which may have been caused by scrap- 
ing wood. Found in the same comt and at the same level as No. 25. 

No. 27 (DK 5119). Flake. 3 ins. long. Light brown. Edges worn down 
and shghtly flaked by wear. Locus : Loop Lane, bet. Bis. 11 and 12. Level : 
- 10-8 ft. 

No. 28 (DK 5210). Flake. 4-04 ins. long. Light grey. A fine flake with 
the edges as even and as sharp as when first struck. One end snapped off. Locus : 
Bl. 1, ho. V, rm. 46. Level : — 11-8 ft. 

No. 20 in PL CVIII (DK 6195). Flint core. 3-75 ins. long. Had been 
used as a pohsher, for some of the angles are rubbed down quite smooth. 
Another, larger core found with this one shows no trace of polish or other use. 
Locus : BL 4, rm. 8. Level : — 20-4 ft. 

Chert Burnishers {Pis. 01] , 12, 16 / GV, 17, 19 ; CVll, 29). 

Plate CIV. — No. 12 (DK 5240) (see also PL CVII, 29). 5*65 ins. long ; each 
side 0-65 in. wide in the middle. Grey chert. Well made, shaped and finished. 
Locus : BL 1, western court (61). Level : — 8*4 ft. 

No. 16 (DK 4416). 6-05 ins. long. Triangular in section, with sides 0-7 
in. wide in the middle. Grey chert. Badly chipped in places ; shows evidence 
of hard wear, especially towards the points where the edges are rounded. Locus : 
BL 1, ho. I, rm. 18. Level : — 5*5 ft. 

Plate CV. — No. 17 (DK 4910). 3-62 ins. long by 0-2 in. thick. Light 

grey chert. One face half round, the other flat. A pohsher, for both sides and 
edges are worn quite smooth. This tool might have been used for a number 
of piu-poses, but as the wear and pohsh are somewhat unequal, it seems most 
probable that it was a potter’s tool — ^perhaps used for polishing red slips. Locus : 
BL 11, ho. Ill, rm. 29. Level : — 10*9 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 12880). 2-06x0-51 xO-35 ins. Light grey chert. Oval in 
section. Possibly used as a burnisher by a goldsmith ; the chisel-like point is 
much too blunt to have been used for cutting. Carefully polished aU over. Locus : 
BL 8, ho. Ill, rm. 30. Level : - 11-5 ft. 

Those specimens, in particular, that are triangular in section (PL CIV, 12, 
16) are invariably beautifully made and finished ; but for what purpose they 
were used is stfll a matter of surmise. Though I have already suggested that 
they were burnishers used by gold-workers, I am quite prepared to accept any 
other more probable suggestion. That they were not employed for burnishing 
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anything very rough or hard is suggested by their generally even, poMshed sur- 
faces, which seldom show abrasion or wear. They were frequently broken, pro- 
bably by careless treatment rather than the use to which they were put. Though 
none have as yet been found in the lower levels, this may be merely accidental. 

Plough-share (?) {PI- CVI, 56). 

No. 56 in PI. CVI (DK 10396). 12- 5x5- 35 ins. x3 ins. greatest thick- 

ness. Grey chert, mottled with light brown. A roughly chipped implement 
with a double-sloped edge ; in shape like the metal blade-axes, but very much 
thicker. It had apparently never been used, and in view of slight irregularities 
here and there it may, perhaps, be regarded as unfinished. Its weight (9 lbs. 
13| ozs.) precludes the possibility of this implement being a weapon either of 
war or of the chase. Even supposing it had been ground down and polished, it 
would still have been impossibly heavy either for a hand tool or as a weapon ; 
moreover, we have yet to find any examples of ground^ or polished stone imple- 
ments. It is suggested that this very large flint implement may have been used 
as a plough-share, for which it would be quite suitable in a stoneless, alhivial 
country. Or it may have served a ceremonial purpose at a time when stone 
weapons had become merely a tradition.^ Childe who has handled this imple- 
ment compares the shape to a Nordic thick-butted celt.’ Locus : Central St., 
bet. Bis. 8A and 21. Level : — 3-7 ft. 

Mace-heads {PU. LXXI, 22 ; CIV, 1, 2, 4 ; CVII, 37, 38 ; GIX, 24, 27, 28, 35, 

44 ; CX, 21, 22, 28, 29, 36). 

The only mace-heads found in the upper levels of the DK Area since 1927 
are lentoid in shape, though a globular one has been unearthed in the SD Area 
(PI. LXXI, 22). Both lentoid and round mace-heads can, therefore, be dated 
to the same period, though the former was undoubtedly much the more popular 
shape. 

No. 22 in PI. LXXI (SD 2782). Cream-coloured limestone. 3-2 ins. in 
diameter by 2*6 ins. high. The hole which is 0-9 in. in diameter was bored from 
both ends, leaving a slight ridge in the middle. Finish smooth, but unpolish- 
ed. Locus : SD Area, Bl. 1, rm. 61, south-east corner. Level : -f 2-6 ft. 

Plate C/F.— No. 1 (DK 6592) (see also PI. CVII, 38). 4-43 ins. in dia- 

meter by 1-2 ins. thick. Hard, dark grey stone, apparently of igneous origin. 
Surface smooth, but unpolished. Bi-conical hole through centre, ranging from 
0-82 in. in diameter at the middle to 1-53 ins. at the outside. Carefully made, 
but not exactly round. Locus ; BL 9, ho. VI, rm. 79. Level : — 9 ft. 

Nos. 2 and 4 (DK 5809) (see also PI. CVII, 37). Averages 4-47 ins. in 
diameter by 1-45 ins. thick. Soft white alabaster, badly corroded and split. 
Has a blind hole in its base, 1'05 ins. in diameter and L19 ins. deep. A slight 
widening of this hole towards the middle of the stone suggests that sand was used 
as an abrasive ; there is no indication of the use of a tubular drill. This mace- 
head was probably lashed to the stick ; a purchase of only 1 • 19 ins. alone would 
hardly have been sufficient for security. The stone being soft would also have 


^ For other examples, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus ('n'ilizniion, ])l. CXXXt, 17-9. 
New Light on the Most Aiwient East, p. 217. 
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required the protection given it by the lashing or a covering of some kind. This 
head is now far from round, but it may conceivably have become warped under 
the influence of moisture, as alabaster often does. It is badly fissured aU over, 
but there are indications that the original finish was good and that the head was 
polished, Locus: Bl. 12, ho. V, rm: 96. Level: — 11-1 ft. 

I have already pointed out in the first book on Mohenjo-daro that mace- 
heads of the lentoid type are known from Susa and Egypt, but there is yet 
another civilization that used this type of weapon.^ Childe has pointed out 
that they appear as flat stone discs with sharpened edges in villages dated to 
the first Danubian Period (Vinca I, and also Moravia),^ and elsewhere he has 
made the suggestion that the form may have originated somewhere in the vici- 
nity of the Nile Valley.^ It seems to me, however, that this particular type of 
mace-head may easily have been invented independently, the form being derived 
in the first place from a flat round pebble with a natural hole in it. It only 
remained to select pebbles that were more regular in shape, bore them artifi- 
cially, and sharpen the edges to produce definitely lentoid shapes.* This mode 
of evolution is clearly illustrated by a mace-head of Neolithic date lately found 
in London that was made from a quartzite pebble ; this head is not at aU unlike 
the lentoid mace-heads of Mohenjo-daro.® 

The following specimens were unearthed from the lower levels : — 

Plate CIX. — No. 24 (DK 5243). 2-16 ins. in diameter by 1-65 ins. high. 
Hard, cherty limestone. The hole which is blind is 0-7 in. in diameter through- 
out and 1*12 ins. deep with a flat end. Locus: Bl, 2, ho. II, rm, 22. Level: 
-12-6 ft. 

No. 27 (DK 9469) (see also PI. CX, 29). 2-1 ins. in diameter by 1*15 ins. 
high. Pottery ; badly baked. The slightly bi- conical hole that pierces it is 
0-62 in. in diameter at its narrowest part. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 16. 
Level : — 23 • 9 ft. 

No. 28 (DK 9369) (see also PI. CX, 21). 2-2 ins. in diameter and 2-2 ins. 
high. Cream-coloured, cherty limestone. The hole which is blind is 0*58 in. 
in diameter and 0-83 in. deep. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level: — 24'1 
ft. 

No. 35 (DK 8155) (see also PI. CX, 28). 1’7 ins. in diameter and 1-75 ins. 

high. Soft, white limestone. Rounded hole in base, 0-55 in. in diameter by 
0-41 in. deep. A shallow, rounded hole such as this would have been useless 
for affixing the head to a shaft, but judging from the finish of the hole and the 
surface of the head, I am inclined to think that this specimen was never finish- 
ed. A very similar head, though bored right through, was found in the South 
Kurgan at Anau,® and very much the same variety of head with a beaded base 


^ I purposely omit the disc-shaped objects of Neolithic date from Italy, as the width of the central 
hole makes their use uncertain ; Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, p. 155. 

* Danube in Prehistory, p. 65. 

® The Aryans, p. 128. 

* The flat Egyptian mace-head, moreover, is of a distinct type not found in any other country. 

® Armstrong Bowes, Antiquaries Journal, vol. VIII, p. 518-9. 

« Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, vol. I, p. 167 (390). It came from the Culture III level. 
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is known from Susa.^ A double-beaded mace-head is carried by the Sumerian 
god Ningirsu, and this variety is also known in the period of I)ungi.^ Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 43. Level : — 13 ft. 

Plate CX. — No. 22 (DK 4168). Pear-shaped mace-head, 2-75 ins. high 
and 2-7 ins. in diameter, with a slightly bi-conical hole, 0-62 in. in diameter. 
Yellow limestone ; well made and with a smooth, but unpolished surface. Locus : 
Bl. 6, ho. I, rm. 1. Level: — 12-4 ft. 

No. 36 (DK 5015) is a badly broken mace-head of soft, white alabaster, 
which has become warped by damp. The straight hole through its centre is 
0-48 in. in diameter. Locus: Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 41. Level: — 17-6 ft. 

Possible Mace-heads {Pis. CIX, 26-9 ; CX, 23, 42\. 

No. 26 in PL CIX (DK 5816) (see also PI. CX, 23). A white alabaster ring, 
4-4 ins. in diameter and 2-3 ins. high, with a hole through it, 1-3 ins. in diameter. 
This object may have been used as a mace -head, though it is very similar in shape 
to the ring-stones of limestone found in previous seasons.® Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VII, 
rm. 56. Level : — 19 ft. 

No. 29 (DK 5561) (see also PI. CX. 42). 2-6 ins. in diameter by 1-25 ins. 

thick, with a parallel-sided central hole, 0*68 in. in diameter. Soft, white alabaster. 
Locus: Bl. 1, Central corridor (9). Level: — 15-5 ft. 

These mace-heads are by no means numerous, and they were probably car- 
ried merely as a protection by those whose business took them through desolate 
jungle, just as is the light metal axe that is carried on occasions by the Sindhi 
and the maces of the Arabs of Iraq. A mace-head would also have been a con- 
venient weapon with which a householder could protect his property. 

Perforated, wavy-topped Mace-heads (?) {Pis. CIV, 5; CVII, 39; CIX, 43; CX, 18). 

No. 5 in PI. CIV (DK 10291) (see also PI. CVII, 39). Height and diameter, 
2-5 ins. Concave base, 0-55 in. deep. Soft, white alabaster. The four pro- 
jections on the top were made by quartering it with a saw and then carving 
it into shape. A vertical hole, square in section, through the centre of the object 
measures 0-93 in. each way, and the partially drilled round hole in its side is 
0-8 in. in diameter. This latter hole was cut with a tubular drill, which 
allowing for shake was 0-03 in. thick. The core was not removed and stUl 
remains in the cut, showing that this part of the head at least was unfinished. 
Unfortunately, the stone, has suffered badly from the action of water and we are 
therefore, unable to judge of its former general finish. Locus: Bl. 6A, rm. 41. 
Level : — 5 • 5 ft. 

No. 43 in PI. CIX (DK 4156) (see also PI. CX, 18). Soft, white alabaster; 
badly broken. 3-34 ins. in diameter and 2*87 ins. high. Vertical hole through 
centre 1-3 ins. in diameter. The horizontal hole in the side averages 0-67 in. 
in diameter and 0*76 in. deep; it does not communicate with the large vertical 
hole. Four projections on upper surface. Base flat. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. I, rm, 
15. Level : — 13-4 ft. 

^ J. de Morgan, Prehistoire Orientale, III, p. 101. 

^ King, Sumer and Akkad, pp. 131 and 206. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CLVII, 59. 
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These two examples are typical of a group of similar objects, which are 
always made of a comparatively soft stone.^ My former suggestion that they 
were perhaps used as mace-heads does not explain the purpose of the hole that is 
invariably found in their sides. This cannot possibly have been a dowel-hole to 
secure the stone to a shaft, for in most cases it is much too large ; moreover, in 
one object only does this hole meet the central one. It is possible, however, that 
a spike of metal or wood was fixed in the hole to make the weapon more effective, 
a circumstance that would cause us to revise our impression of the peaceful 
character of the people of Mohenjo-daro, unless these mace-heads, if such they 
be, were used solely in hunting or for self-protection. 

In the majority of these heads the base is flat ; but m No. 5 in PI. CIV, it 
is concave and the central hole is square instead of round in section. The four 
curious projections at the top of each of these stones may perhaps have served 
no other purpose than mere decoration ; but if the mace-head theory be adopted, 
the grooves between them would have been distinctly useful in lashing the stone 
to a shaft. 

Weights {Pis. CV, 1-6 ; CVl, 47, 51-4 ; GX, 4, 6 ; CXI, 56-62, 73-6, 81 ; 

CXV, 13, 15 ; GXXXV, 11 {?), 12 {?), 21 ; CXXXVII, 15). 

No variant shapes have been found since those published in the first book 
on the site, save a series of pebbles which were used as weights. Only those of 
especial interest, therefore, need be mentioned here. The tabulation of weights 
at the end of this book together with Mr. A. S. Hemmy’s report on them in Chapter 
XVII will give all the information required by both archaeologist and metro - 
logist." No weights have been included in this list that are badly damaged and 
those under the heading “ Damaged ” have not lost more than | per cent, of 
their original weight. I should like to take this opportunity to thank Dr. M. A. 
Hamid for his very careful determination of the values of these weights. 

The chert of which most of them were made was liable to be shghtly chipped 
at the corners and edges by constant use, but the consequent loss of weight was 
usually very small and, indeed, neghgible in comparison with the original weight 
of the object. 

It will be seen that chert was easily the favourite material for making 
weights ; out of a total of 220 weights, 162 are made of this material. They 
were invariably very carefully shaped and poMshed, and some of them are beauti- 
fully veined. Indeed, they show that the working of this difficidt stone had 
been developed to a fine art at Mohenjo-daro, though the use of stone for making 
tools and weapons had long since fallen into abeyance on the advent of copper. 

Fourteen weights are made of various stones which have not yet been identi- 
fied, the majority of them (eleven) being a hard, black stone, plentifully mottled 
with white, which superficially resembles a granite.® Eight barrel-shaped 
weights are another hard, black stone which Dr. Fermor states is a variety of 
quartzite. It is just possible that these barrel- shaped weights may have been 
importations from other parts of India, perhaps from places nearer the coast 


1 For particulars see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 475, pi. CLVIl, 55, .58, 60. 

2 For a previous report by Mr. Hemnvy on other weights, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civi- 
lization, pp. 589-08. 

3 (See Chapter XIX for the recent identification of thi.s .stone. 
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where communication with Elam and Sumer, where the barrel-shaped weight 
was most popular, was perhaps easier.^ 

Ten weights are made of agate, a very suitable material for hard wear, and 
one of jasper. Of the weights made of softer stones, thirteen are limestone, 
one of which is yellow, one of alabaster, seven of steatite, and two of slate. One 
weight is some kind of paste which may or may not have been glazed. The 
use of a soft composition for making a weight is difficult to understand, because 
even if it had been glazed it would have been very hable to damage unless it was 
used with the greatest care ; yet this one specimen is in a very good state of 
preservation. The weights made of alabaster and steatite would also have been 
subject to damage, as these materials are even softer than the paste mentioned 
above. 

None of the weights were marked in any way, except No. 47 in PI. CVI, 
on which there are two shallow pits, but these I am inclined to think were simply 
intended to rectify it. 

Type (a). Cvbe-shaped weights. — This type is by far the commonest and 
occurs at all levels. No. 51 in PI. CVI (DK 12301), which measures 2- 1x2-09 
X 1 - 61 ins., is made of light grey chert mottled with brown and weighs 274-938 
gms. It is perfect except for minute chips here and there and is a good example 
of the cubical type of weight, of which others are illustrated in PI. CV, 1-5.^ It 
is, indeed, so well polished and the stone had been so carefuUy selected that it 
might be mistaken for a modern pedestal for some object. After the preliminary 
chipping into shape, this weight was rubbed down with an abrasive with the 
result that all the sides are slightly rounded. The edges were very slightly turned 
and polished to protect them.^ Locus : Bl. 17, ho. Ill, rm. 25. Level : — 8 - 1 ft. 

No. 81 in PI. CXI (DK 8271) is an unfinished cube-weight of grey-chert, 2 
ins. square by 1-36 ins. high. It had been carefully chipped into shape, but 
the flakings were never ground away.^ Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 49. Level : 
- 16-8 ft. 

Type (b). Spherical ivith flattened top and base. — No. 6 in PI. CV (DK 10742). 
5-4 ins. in diameter at its equator and 3-9 ins. high. Cream-coloured, cherty 
limestone. Weight 2-57631 kilogrammes. This weight is spheroidal with a 
flat top and base which gradually merge at their edges into the rounded sides. 
Well made and finished, smooth but unpolished ; in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion except for one or two abrasions which affect its weight but little. The holes 
in it are natural and must have existed when the weight was made. Locus : 
Bl. 9, ho. IX, rm. 56. Level : — 6 - 4 ft. 

Plate CXI. — ^No. 73 (DK 5581), which was found with another of smaller 
size, is 4-4 ins. in diameter at its equator by 3-15 ins. high. It is made of a 
slightly yellow, cherty limestone and weighs 1445-85 gms. Locus : Bl. 10, 
ho. Ill, rm. 67. Level : — 13-5 ft. 

^ In early Sumer, however, weights that approximate more or less closely to this shape were 
commonly made of a softer material, such as limestone. It seems that not until about 2,000 B. C. 
were harder stones employed. 

* The field numbers of these are respectively : — DK 4676 ; 11199 ; 12864 ; 4730 and 10351. 

® As a rule the edges are bevelled and not rounded. This method of protecting the edges of 
weights is known ui Egypt of the time of Khufu ; Petrie, Ancient Weights and Measures, p. 5. 

* See also Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXIII, 9. 
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No. 74 (DK 5607) (see also PL CX, 6). 4-52 ins. in diameter at its equator 

by 3 ins. high. A hard, cherty limestone. The flat top and base are each 2-63 
ins. in diameter. Weight 1431-675 gms. In perfect condition. Locus : Bl. 1, 
western court (63). Level : — 18 ft. 

No. 76 (DK 6329). 5-41 ins. in diameter at its equator by 3-92 ins. high. 
Smooth, but unpolished cherty limestone. Well made and shaped, and only 
sHghtly abraded. Its flat base and top are each 3 ins. in diameter. Weight, 
2-73578 kilogrammes. Locus: Bl. I, western court (23). Level: — 16-7 ft. 

As far as we can tell from the few examples found, this type of weight occurs 
at all levels down to 18 ft. below datum. The smaller sizes were usually made 
of chert or flint, and one in chalcedony has been found. Though this almost 
spherical type of weight with flattened poles is not very common at Mohenjo- 
daro and there is no record in early times of weights of this shape in Elam, Sumer 
or Egypt, there is a group made of serpentine in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
which is said to come from Aphrodisias in Caria. Indeed, this type of weight 
is more common than was at first suspected. It was quite a usual shape in Roman 
times ; and many specimens have been found in both France and Italy, made 
of either bronze or a black stone, and sometimes of serpentine. There is a re- 
presentative collection of them in the British Museum. 

Type (c). Cylindrical with flat top and base. — No. 56 in PI. CXI (DK 5679) 
is the second weight of this type to be unearthed, the first being illustrated in 
the earlier book on the site.^ This later find is not quite so well made and regular 
as the first. It is 0-91 in. in height and an average of O' 78 in. in diameter, and 
it weighs 17-97 gms. The hard, dark grey stone of which it is made looks as if 
it had been burnt. Locus : Crooked Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 3. Level : 
- 12-4 ft. 

Type (d). Conical weights with hole for suspension.— 54 in PI. CVI 
(DK 10135) is a conical weight, 8-9 ins. high by 7-1 ins. in diameter, made of 
hard, grey, cherty limestone. Its condition is practically perfect. Weights 
of this type had already been found at Mohenjo-daro, but rarely in such good 
condition. The loss of weight due to very slight abrasions is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the total weight, now 11-46758 kilogrammes; it cannot amount 
to more than half an ounce. The hole through the top of this weight may have 
been intended to take a ring of rope or metal by which to lift it. This hole show 
signs of considerable wear, being highly polished inside, and it was drilled down- 
wards from either side to converge. A tubular drill seems to have been used. 
Originally the two openings were perfectly circular, but they are now slightly 
eUiptical, probably owing to the friction of a ring. Though it is quite possible 
to lift this weight by inserting the fingers in the holes, it is a considerable strain 
on them. The base of this weight, which like the sides is polished, shows sur- 
prisingly little wear, and it is probable that it was not often moved. Locus : 
Bl. 26, ho. II, rm. 14. Level : — 5-8 ft. 

As far as we can say at present, this type of weight appears to be confined 
to the upper levels. I have already stated that a similar weight has been found 
at Nal in Baluchistan,^ and with this sole exception weights of this type apparently 
do not occur outside India. 

1 See also Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXI, 41. 

* Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 35, pi. XV(b), 78. 
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Type (e). Barrel-shaped. — No. 15 in PI. CXXXVII (DK 4486). Length 
1-8 ins. ; diameter in the middle 0-78 in. and at ends 0-5 in. Hard, greenish- 
black stone. Well made. Weight 28-47 gms. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 53. 
Level : — 4 • 1 ft. 

PI. CVI. — No. 47 (DK 11096). 2-14 ins. long ; 1-05 ins. in diameter in the 
middle and 0-44 in. at the ends. Hard, black, semi-polished stone, of which 
Dr. Fermor, Director of the Geological Survey of India, says : — “ It appears to 
be composed mainly of quartz and has a specific gravity of 2-65. It is probably 
a quartzite, though its place of origin cannot readily be suggested. It probably 
came from the Archaean rocks of Rajputana ”. This weight was very carefully 
made and shaped, and very sHght faceting in places shows that it was rubbed 
into form. In perfect condition, except for being very slightly worn at the ends. 
Weight 55-9 gms. Two small pittings made with a drill may be identification 
marks, but I am inclined to think that they were more probably made in order 
to rectify the weight. Locus : First Street (34). Level : — 9*9 ft. 

No. 52 (DK 11232) (d) (see also PI. CXV, 13). 3-88 ins. long; 1-2 ins. 

in diameter in the middle and 0*67 in. at the ends. Hard, black, semi-polished 
stone. In perfect preservation except for a negligible amount of wear at the 
ends. Weight 151*424 gms. Locus : Bl. 15, ho. VI, rm. 28. Level : — 5- 7 ft. 

No. 53 (DK 11232) (e) (see also PI. CXV, 15). 3*25 ins. long ; 0-9 in, in 

diameter in the middle and 0-39 in. at the ends. Hard, black stone, with no 

remains of polish ; slightly fissured here and there, possibly by the caustic used 
to clean the vessel in which it was found. ^ Weight 40-402 gms. This weight 
was found in a copper vessel with No. 52 and various other objects (PI. CXV, 
10-17). Locus : Bl. 15, ho. VI, rm. 28. Level : — 5-7 ft. 

No. 4 in PI. CX (DK 3845). 1-96 ins. long ; 0-55 in. in diameter in the 

middle and 0-3 in. at the ends. Black stone of medium softness resembling 
slate. Very slightly chipped. Weight 13-97 gms. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 
34. Level : — 13 ft. 

No. 75 in PI. CXI (DK 5302). 3-84 ins. long by 0-95 in. in diameter in 

the middle and 0-5 in. at the ends. Polished black stone. Well made and 

finished. In perfect condition. Weight 96-476 gms. Locus : Bl. 1, western 
court (62). Level : — 13-7 ft. 

No weights of this type have as yet been found below the level — 13 - 7 ft., and 
they seem, therefore, not to have been in use during the earlier occupations of the 
site. I have already mentioned that weights of similar shape were known in 
Egypt, Elam and Sumer." The early Sumerian and Elamite weights, however, 
differ somewhat from those found at Mohenjo-daro in that they graduate less 
sharply towards their ends. The Egyptian barrel-weights,® though consider- 
ably later in date, approximate very closely to the Indus VaUey specimens. 
Certain barrel-weights that are known as early as the First Dynasty^ were definitely 
flattened on one side, a type which we have not found at Mohenjo-daro. It is 

^ It was impossible to remove these two weights until the copper vessel in which they were found 
had been treated to remove incrustation. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 463-4. 

® Common in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

* Petrie, Boyal Tomhs, II, XXXV, 78. 
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said that this eUipsoid form of weight was derived from the shape of grain, which 
seems very likely as the small, early weights of Mesopotamia are multiples of 
the grain of corn or barley.^ 

Of the types (f) and (g) described in the first book on the site, no further 
examples have come to hand. 

We have evidence from our recent excavations that the poorer people used 
ordinary pebbles as weights ; as, indeed, they do at the present day in many 
parts of the East, the pebbles selected being as near as possible to the standard 
required and rubbed down, if necessary, to make them more exact. The pebble 
weights in PI. CXI, 57-61, are of the following materials and weigh respectively : — 


No. 57. Hard white stone ........ 5-425 gms. 

No. 58. Brown sandstone ........ 4-195 ,, 

No. 59. Hard, black stone ........ 4-190 „ 

No. 60. Grey sandstone ........ 37-188 ,, 

No. 61, Grey and black stone ....... 30-930 „ 

No. 62. Grey and white marble ....... 13-770 „ 


The sizes of these pebbles can be gauged from No. 62 which measures 0 • 85 x 
0-85 x 0-48 ins. One side of each had been rubbed down to adjust the weight. 
Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 77. Level : — 20-4 ft. 

Of another group of pebbles (PI. CXXXV, 11, 12, 21), the last (DK 11337 
(f)) is certainly a weight. It measures 0-6x0-6x0-5 ins. and is made of the 
usual chert. It now weighs 6-3730 grammes, but a small amount was dissolved 
by the solution used to clean the vessel in which it was found. No. 11 (DK 11337 
(1)) of this group is 1 X 0-81 X 0-42 ins. in size and is a dark grey stone. No. 12 
(DK 11337 (1)) which is 1-4 ins. long by an average of 0-39 in. in width and 
thickness, was hke No. 11 also damaged by the cleaning solution ; these two, in 
consequence, were not weighed. Both now have a gritty feel, and it is possible 
that they were not weights at all, but were used perhaps as touchstones. Locus : 
Bl. 15, ho. VI, rm. 28. Level : — 7-1 ft. 

Measure {Pis. GVI, 30 ; CXXV, 1). 

We are by now well acquainted with the system of weights in use at 
Mohenjo-daro, but the measure of length (DK 10144) illustrated in PI. CVI, 30, 
and in line in PI. CXXV, 1, is the first that has been found at the site and it shows 
several unique features.^ The material of which it is made, namely, shell, is 
probably the best that could have been used ; it is not liable to warp or crack, 
nor even to be affected by changes of temperature — if, indeed, such an idea as 
this last ever entered the head of its maker. The only objection to the use of 
the shell for making measures of length is the obvious one that only short lengths 
can be procured ; but this difficulty could have been obviated by the provision 
of metal joints.® 

Nine divisions still remain, but how many there were in the unbroken rule 
we cannot say. It is likely that they were a multiple of five, for the rod is divided 
up on a decimal system ; groups of ten divisions were marked off by circles and 
were halved into sub-groups of five. The scale was beautifully made and finished, 
and its accuracy is remarkable ; the division lines were very carefully cut with 
a thin saw and average 0-02 ins. wide and deep. This portion whose divisions 

De Mecquenem, Antiquity, Sept., 1931, p. 335. 

^ None have as yet been found at Harappa. 

3 There are, however, no holes, nor marks, nor stains to show that metal joints were used. 
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average 0-264 in. is now 6-62 ins. long by 0-62 in. wide by 0-27 in. thick. Only 
one side of it is marked. In conjunction with the system of weights, it shows 
the people of Mohenjo-daro to have reached an advanced stage of mental deve- 
lopment, with capabilities of precision and mathematical accuracy in thought 
and work. Locus ; Bl. 18, rm. 46. Level : — 3-6 ft. 

The decimal system of linear measure is known in Egypt as early as the 
Fourth D 3 masty,^ and a decimal division of the cubit in the Twelfth Dynasty has 
been noted at Kahun.^ Both the decimal and the sexagesimal system were in 
use in early Sumer, though it is not yet known which came first. According to 
Langdon, both systems were in use at Jemdet Nasr f and on the Fara tablets, 
also, which must be dated to the Early D 5 mastic Period, the two systems were 
used. We are told, however, that a purely decimal system is found on the Proto- 
Elamite tablets and it may be that it was from Elam that the system was in- 
troduced into N. W. India,® though on the basis that every man has ten fingers 
it seems to me that the decimal system should be more primitive than 
the sexagesimal, and that it may have had independent origins. There is no 
evidence at present from either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa of a sexagesimal 
system having also been used. Mr. Hemmy has found amongst the weights 
that he has examined that the system employed was either binary or decimal.® 
I am inchned to think that possibly a second system of measurement may have 
been in use, for few of the widths of the doorways are actual multiples of the 
unit marked on the scale that has been found. 

A cast of this measure was sent to Professor Sir Flinders Petrie for com- 
parison with other ancient systems of measurement and we would thank him 
for the following report upon it : — 

“ The cast was measured along both sides by an ivory scale, divided to 0-02 
estimated to 0-001 inch. The weighted average length of one space is 0-264 in. 
The mean error of graduation is 0-003 in. 

The marks being five divisions apart show a decimal scale of 1 - 320, probably 
rising to 13-20 ins. 

This is 1/10 of the northern foot of . 

In Egypt by rod measures (Twelfth Dynasty) 

In Egypt by a standard slab (Ptolemaic) . 

Buildings in Asia Minor .... 

Buildings in Greece .... 

Buildings in Roman Africa 
By Silbury Hill (Neolithic ?) . 

Belgic foot adopted in Roman lands 
British land measure (chain, furlong, old mile) 

British mediaeval builder’s foot 
French architect’s .... 

^ Petrie, Pyramids and Temples of Ghizeh, p. 180. 

^ Petrie, Ancient Weights and Measures, p. 39. 

® Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. VII, p. V. See also Speiser. Mesopotamian Origins, 

p. 74. 

* Ibid. 

* It seems hardly likely that it was the other w-ay about, if the assumption be correct that the 
culture that gave rise to the Indus Civilization originated in the highlands of Persia ; Frankfort, 
Archceology and the Sumerian Problem, Oriental Inst., Univ. of Chicago. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 591. See also Chapter XVII of this book. 
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This seems to be a unit of northern origin, and it is of great interest linking 
it with early India.” 

Whetstones {Pis. LXXI, 24 ; GV, 20 ; GVI, 19-21 ; GIX, 17, 20, 38). 

For some reason, not easy of explanation, hones are rarely found at 
Mohenjo-daro ; we have only seven new specimens to record, two of which were 
unearthed at a very low level. Possibly tools of this kind were not in common 
use, and whenever a metal tool required sharpening it was sent to the smith, 
though a piece of ordinary brick may have been used for the purpose. That a 
hard abrasive of some kind was used for sharpening metal tools and weapons is 
proved by the worn condition of the edges of several of those found ; but it 
seems certain that hones were not carried on the person, as seems to have been 
the case in Sumer about 2,700 B. C.^ 

No. 24 in PI. LXXI (SD 3302). 8-15 ins. long by 2-15 ins. wide by 2-6 
ins. high. Purphsh-brown sandstone. Roughly shaped in the form of an 
animal. Signs of rubbing here and there. Locus : Bl. 6, rm. 23. Level : —1-8 
ft. 

Similar objects previously found have been regarded as anvils,^ but I am 
now inclined to think that they are really hones as the material of which they 
are made is scarcely hard and smooth enough to hammer anything on. This 
latest specimen, moreover, bears definite evidence of rubbing here and there on 
its rough surface. 

No. 20 in PI. CV (DK 3781). 2-56 x0-57x 0-3 ins. Semi-hard, grey stone. 
A well-made hone, rectangular in shape, which had considerable use ; it has lost 
both ends. Locus : Bl. 6, ho. Ill, rm. 14. Level : — 9-6 ft. 

Plate OF/.— No. 19 (DK 10630). 3-02 x 0-46 x 0-3 ins. Brownish-black 
slate. A well-shaped hone, rectangular in section, but with both ends missing. 
Shows signs here and there of polish by wear. Locus : West Street, bet. Bis. 
17 and 19, rms. 42 and 13. Level : — 2-5 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 12663). 2-24x0-37x0-3 ins. Brownish-black slate. One end 

missing. The perfect end of this hone is graded down to a fine chisel-edge, 0-12 
in. wide, and is pohshed by use. The round end had been inserted in a handle, 
from which it was very likely broken off. This tool was possibly used for fine 
metal- work, especially for those parts at which it would be difficult to get with 
an ordinary hone. Very carefully made and shaped. Locus : Central Street, 
bet. Bis. 6A and 25. Level : — 9-7 ft. 

No. 21 (DK 11296). 3- 18x0-45x0-25 ins. Grey slate, mottled with 

brown. Rectangular in section, with a flat edge along one side and a rounded 
one along the other. One end was carefully dressed down to a blunt point. The 
other is broken. This hone possibly served the same purpose as No. 20. Locus : 
Bl. 6A, rm. 41. Level: —8-8 ft. 


^ In Egypt hones are sometimes found in association with toilet articles and they were almost 
certainly used to sharpen razors ; Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years' Explorations at Thebes p 72 
pi. LXV(l). ’ ' 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXX, 24, p. 465. 
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Plate GIX. — No. 17 (DK 9502). 2-8 ins. long by 0-45 X 2- 28 ins. in section 

at one end grading down to 0 ■ 3 X 0 • 15 in. at the other. Light grey stone resembl- 
ing slate. Thinner end missing. Locus : Bl. 7, ho, VIII, rm. 16. Level : 
-25 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 6175). 2-2x0-52x0-38 ins. This very unusual hone is made 

of pottery covered thickly all over with a gritty substance, resembling emery in 
colour at least. One end is missing and in the other there is a rough hole for 
a cord. This is the first hone to be found so covered, and we may infer from 
it that one craftsman at least had realized that an abrasive could be used in other 
ways than in powder or in the lump form. It is not inconceivable that abrasives 
were similarly applied to textiles, and perhaps leaves and bark, to be used to 
give a finish to wood. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 26. Level : —16-4 ft. 

No. 38 (DK 9418). l-43xO-9xO-6 ins. Dark grey slate. The business 

end of this short hone is rounded ; it was probably used for metal. Locus : BL 
7, ho. I, rm. 9. Level : —24-4 ft. 


Rubber. 

No. 51 in PI. CV (DK 5384) is 3-27 ins. long by 1-34 ins. wide and 1-7 ins. 
high, and grades down to a smooth, level edge at the base which bears evidence 
of being rubbed. It is hard, cherty limestone and is evidently a pohsher or 
rubber of some kind. This object is a convenient shape to hold in the hand 
and may have been used in preparing skins. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. Ill, rm. 26. 
Level : —11 ft. 

Large-Cones {Pis. CIV, 3, 25, 27-9 ; CVI, 8, 50, 55 ; CXI I, 2). 

Seven stone and two large pottery cones of varying sizes have been unearth- 
ed in our recent work. All, with one exception (PI. CVI, 55), are of a simple 
type and in varpng stages of finish. That two at least (PI, CIV, 27, 29), if not 
others also, are lingas or phallic emblems seems evident, and I would refer the 
reader to the discussion of these emblems by Sir John Marshall in the first book 
on the site.^ 

Plate (7/F.— No. 3 (DK 12262). Diameter at base 2-4 ins. ; height 2 ins. 
Grey, cherty limestone. Base very slightly convex. May have been used as a 
rubber. Rather weathered, but shows signs of polish here and there. Locus : 
Bl. 8A, rm. 42. Level : —8-2 ft. 

No. 27 (DK 3984). Diameter at base 6-6 ins. ; height 9 ins. Hard, light 
grey, cherty limestone. The surface had been trimmed with a pointed pick or 
chisel, and the smooth, slightly convex base looks as if this object had been re- 
peatedly moved about. Locus : Bl. 6, ho. Ill, rm. 24. Level : — 8 ‘4 ft. 

These two stone cones do not appear to me to have been lingas. They were 
found in ordinary dwelling-houses and their smooth, worn bases suggest that 
they were moved to and fro as grinders. The rough Wsh of the upper surface 
may, moreover, have been intentional, to give a good grip to the stone. 


^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 58-61. 
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No. 25 (DK 10743). Diameter at base 2*15 ins., height 4 ins. Cream- 
coloured, cherty limestone. Badly chipped and fractured. Surface somewhat 
roughly finished and shows signs of the use of an abrasive on it, though there 
was no attempt at pohsh. Its flat base shows no particular wear, and this may 
very possibly have been a linga, though of very small size. On the other hand, 
it may conceivably be an unfinished weight, though owing to its broken condi- 
tion its value could not be ascertained. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. IX, rm. 66. Level : 
-6-4 ft. 

No. 28 (DK 6332). 9 • 3 ins. high by 5 • 85 ins. in diameter at the base. Cream- 

coloured, cherty limestone. Carefully trimmed with a pointed pick. Is perhaps 
an unfinished linga. Locus : Bl. I, ho. V, rm. 44. Level : — 11-6 ft. 

No. 29 (DK 3953). 5-35 ins. high by 4-22 ins. in diameter at the base. 
Brown hmestone. Well finished and semi-polished. The two holes in the flat 
base, each 0*25 in. in diameter and 0*4 in. deep, show that this cone was intended 
to be pegged down on a flat surface. Indeed, there is every probability that 
this exceptionally well-finished stone is a linga which was stood upon a base, as 
in PI. CIV, 22, 26. Its top, however, shows no signs of wear, nor are there any 
stains such as would have been caused by anointing it with butter, as is the practice 
of the present day ; but this particular object may not have been long in use. 
The locality in which this cone was found unfortunately gives us no clue to its 
use. Locus : First Street (7). Level : —9-8 ft. 

Plate CVI. — No. 8 (DK 12034). 1-67 ins. high by 2-3 ins. in diameter at 

the base. Pottery ; no slip. Hemispherical with a vertical hole, 0 • 25 in. in 
diameter by 0-75 in. deep, in the centre of the flat base. A smaller hole in the 
top is 0-81 in. deep. There are two other holes bored horizontally on opposite 
sides, each 0-17 in. in diameter by 0-7 in. deep, and none of these holes meet. 
I can suggest no particular use for this well-made object. Locus : Bl. 15, ho. II, 
rm. 7. Level: — 7-9 ft. 

No. 50 (DK 10564). 9 ins. high by 5-5 ins. in diameter at the base which is 

fairly flat. Cream-coloured, fossiliferous, cherty limestone. Unfinished and 
out of shape. Locus : Central Street, bet. Bis. 8A and 21, rms. 40 and 12. Level • 
-5-4 ft. 

No. 55 (DK 11047). 4-68 ins. high by 2-45 ins. in diameter at base. Soft, 
cream-coloured limestone. Beautifully shaped and smoothed, but does not seem 
to have been polished. The base is flat with a rounded edge and shows no 
particular evidence of wear. In the carefully rounded top there are three holes 
in a fine, each 0-23 in. in diameter ; the outer two are bored diagonally to meet 
the central hole at a depth of 0-83 in. The use of this object is uncertain. It 
may be a plumb-bob, whose cord was passed down through the lateral holes and 
up the middle one ; hut the holes seem rather large for this purpose. That it 
was not a weight seems to be proved by the softness of the material of which it 
is made ; it is, moreover, too light for a ring to be needed to lift it, in which 
case, also, the central hole would have been superfluous. Locus : Bl. 18 rm 62 
Level : —6 ft. 

No. 2 PI- CXII (I^» DG, 3). 3-99 ins. high by 2-8 ins. in diameter at 
the base. Pottery ; indifferently baked. A very roughly made cone with a 
flattened base and in places out of shape. Its rough make suggests that it was 
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not a linga, unless it was made for temporary use at some particular festival. 
Locus : Bl. 7 (deep digging). Level : — 35-8 ft. 

If these stone cones served a religious purpose, as some seem to have done, 
they were probably as much used by the people of the earlier as of the later occupa- 
tions, and the fact that none have been found as yet in the lower levels may perhaps 
be attributed to their being kept as the levels rose or removed by brick-robbers. 
Stone must always have had a certain value at Mohenjo-daro, as the nearest 
outcrop of suitable rock is well-nigh sixty miles away. 


SmaU Cones {Pis. LXXI, 15 ; CV, 14, 15 ; CVIII, 5, 6, 12 ; CIX, 21, 33, 41 ; 

CX, 9-11, 19 ; CXXV, 29, 30). 

Small cones of either shell or pottery are found in large numbers though 
their use has not yet been ascertained. They can hardly have been used as borers 
for their points are seldom sharp enough ; nor would pottery be a suitable material 
for this purpose. They have been found at as low a level as 20 ft. below datum, 
but occur more plentifulh' in the uijper levels. Two were found in storage jars 
and they may, therefore, have been used for some household purpose, or they 
may even have been toys. Pottery cones were used for decorative purposes at 
Lb' and Warka in Babylonia but there is no evidence nor any probability that 
they were thus used at Mohenjo-daro. One small pottery cone only have I found 
in a burnt-brick wall, but it was carelessly stuck in a crevice between two bricks 
and as likely as not was put there by a child (Bl. 4, rm. 8 (western wall)). 

Baked clay cones are a special feature of the earliest phases of the Sume- 
rian civilization. They have been found, both large (6 ins. in length) and small, 
from the pre-flood level of Ur down to the close of the Jemdet Nasr period ; 
sometimes with a shallow cavity in the base, sometimes washed over with black 
paint a short way up from the base.^ ® The specimens from Jemdet Nasr have 
concave bases like those found at Ur, but none are painted.^ It is noteworthy 
that the pottery cones of ancient Sindh are almost always found with the point 
damaged ; in those few that have been found whole, the point had been carefully 
trimmed with a knife, as in some of the pottery cones of Jemdet Nasr.® These 
cones provide a deflnite link between the cultures of the Indus valley and of 
Sumer ; but it would be gratifying to know how they were used in India.® They 
may possiblj^ be phallic emblems, in spite of their conventionalized forms — the 
linga of modern India is very plain in shape. 


1 For illustrations as to their decorative value, .see Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, 
pis. 8, 9 : pp. 41, 42. 

^ The pottery cones of Mohenjo-daro, whether the pencil-like “ carrot ” form or the wide-based 
variety, are very often coated with a black or brown wash, but entirely so instead of only partially. 

3 Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. IX, p. 328 ; vol. X, p. 336 : Hall, .4 Season’s Work at Ur, 
p. 233, fig. 203 : Fisher, Excavations at Nippur, p. 33. To these sites must now be added Khorsabad, 
where some were found in a burnt-brick wall ; Frankfort, Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, 
1932-33, pp. 84, 86, fig. 77. 

* Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, p. 277, pi. LXX, 10-13. 

5 Ibid. 

® They were certainly not all used for decorative purposes. 
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Shell Cones. 

Plate GV. — No. 14 (DK 5293). 2-25 ins. long by 0-56 in. in diameter at 

the base, which is rounded but now badly corroded. Locus : Loojj Lane, bet. 
Bis. 12 and 12A. Level: — 10-4 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 11863) (see also PI. CXXV, 30). 2-55 ins. long by 0-8 in. in 

diameter at the base. Rather roughly finished. Locus : Central Street, bet. 
Bis. 8A and 21, rms. 40 and 12. Level : — 8 - 1 ft. 

PL CP///.— No. 5 (DK 8156) (see also PL CX, 11). 2-39 ins. long by 0-74 

in. in diameter at the chamfered base. Tip broken, but otherwise the cone shows 
no evidence of wear. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 43. Level : — 13 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 8255). 4-1 ins. long and slightly rectangular; 0-73 x 0-82 ins. 
in section. Though unfinished, there are slight traces of wear at the point. Locus : 
Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 34. Level: — 15-4 ft. 

Stone Cone. 

No. 41 in PI. CTX (DK 8136) (see also PI. CX, 19). 2-12 ins. long by 0-8 in, 

in diameter at the base. Dark grey slate ; unpohshed but smoothly finished. 
With its bevelled base this resembles some of the pottery cones. Locus : Bl. 7, 
ho. Ill, rm. 51. Level : -17-3 ft. 


Pottery Cones. 

No. 15 in PL LXXI (SD 3055). Now 1-2 ins. high by 1-72 ins. in diameter 
at the flat, smooth base. It is possible that this object is a gamesman. It has 
a group of pictographs inscribed upon the side near the base and is unique in 
this respect ; no cones have hitherto been found to bear either pattern or inscrip- 
tion. Locus : Main Street (Alley), bet. Bis. 6 and 10, Level: +0-25 ft. 

No. 12 in PL CVIII (DK 8689). 2*49 ins. long. Very Avell made and 
smoothly finished with a pink slip. This “ carrot ” cone was found inside storage 
jar DK 8667, and its point is unbroken. Locus : First Street (6). Level : — 20 ’5 
ft. 

No. 21 in PL CIX (DK 9007). 2-38 ins. long. Very hard baked, pink 

pottery. Made on a wheel. Point missing. Spiral line of incised dots on the 
lower portion. Locus : BL 7, ho. IV, rm. 49. Level : — 20 ft. 

No. 33 in PL CIX (DK 9035). 2-54 ins. long. Very hard baked pottery, 
now a light chocolate colour. Point missing. Spiral line of dots incised on 
lower portion. Like No. 21, this cone was made on a wheel. Locus : BL 9, 
ho. VI, rm. 32. Level : — 19-4 ft. 

No. 10 in PL CX (DK 9157). 1-94 ins. long by 0-9 in. in diameter at the 

base, in which there is a shallow, central hole. Has a thick, blackish -brown 
slip. Locus : BL 2, ho. IV, rm. 19. Level : — 19-3 ft. 

No. 29 in PL CXXV (DK 10999). Present height 2-2 ins. Light red clay, 
with a thick, brownish-black slip. Wheel-made. The flat base shows a certain 
amount of wear and the tip is missing. Roughly incised spiral line round base. 
Locus : BL 8, ho. Ill, rm. 47. Level: — 6-7 ft. 
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Pedestals {Pis. LXXI, 21; CIV, 22, 23, 26; CVI, 48 ; CVII, 35, 36; GVIII, 
21, 36; GIX, 44; GX, 37, 43; GXXV, 34). 

From time to time, though rarely, we come across hemispherical stone 
objects with the top shghtly sunken winch evidently served as pedestals. They 
are invariably carefully made and are frequently ornamented, but never have 
we found two with quite the same decoration. The exact purpose of these stands 
is problematical, but the circular depression in most of them and the dowel- 
holes in some certainly suggest that other objects, perhaps similar to No. 29 in 
PI. CIV, were set upon them. Some of them may, in fact, be the bases of lingas. 
That these objects were connected in some way with the religion of the time is, 
indeed, to be inferred from the trefoil pattern seen in No. 26 in PI. CIV — a pattern 
which also occurs on the steatite statue found at Mohenjo-daro some years ago.^ 
The similar trefoil pattern carved on certain steatite beads (Pis. CXXXVIII, 
1-3 ; CXXXIX, 41, 74), which though apparently put to secular uses may have 
had a religious meaning, was perhaps thought to alford protection to the wearer. 
This motif was certainly a religious one in Sumer.® ^ 

If, however, these pedestals were actually used for lingas, one would 
certainly expect to find the latter near them. Up to the present, this has not 
been the case. It is possible, of course, that the particular objects that they 
supported were of wood and have entirely perished ; but I cannot conceive of 
an elaborately made stone base being provided for a wooden object, however 
sacred it might be. Moreover, the lingas of modern India are invariably made 
of stone and probably those of ancient times were also. 

A possible explanation is that these pedestals became separated from the 
objects they supported and that at or after the desertioii of Mohenjo-daro the 
latter themselves were carried away. 

No. 21 in PI. LXXI (SD 2966). 2-6 ins. high by 7-2 ins. square. Soft, 

white alabaster. There is a circular depression in the middle of the top, 2*8 
ins. in diameter by 0*25 in. deep. The semi-po!ished sides slope gently towards 
the top and are also slightly incurved. Towards the middle of the flat base are 
two small dowel-holes, each 0-45 in. in diameter and 0-3 in. deep, at a distance 
of 1-3 ins. from the edge. Locus ; Divinity Street. Level: -f 3-6 ft. 

Plate CIV. —No. 22 (DK 3338) (see also PI. CVII, 36). 3-5 ins. high by 

3-3 ins. in diameter at the top and 5 '5 ins. at the flat, semi-polished base. A 
brownish-yellow, semi-hard stone. The depression in the top, which is 2-4 ins. 
in diameter and 0-22 in. deep near the sides, grading to a little more in the middle, 
was first cut with a tubular drill, the spaces between the holes being removed 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indues Civilization, pi. CXXXIII, 18. 

2 Op. cit., pi. XCVIII, pp. 356-64. 

® Some reverence seems also to have been paid to the trefoil in Crete as early as E. M. II, for 
the shamrock has been found by Seager amongst many other petalled devices made of gold foil hi 
tombs in the island of Mochlos ; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 96, fig. 67. It should also be observed 
that the trefoil is now associated with the Trinity, and, it is quite pos.sible that it had a similar associa- 
tion in early civilizations. 

* It also appears on a sherd from Samarra (Herzfeld, Samarra, \ , p. 28, fig. 44b) : and again 
on a sherd from Tchechme Ali in Persia (Mem. Del. en Perse, XX, p. 118, fig. 24). 

Mention should also be made of the trefoil device that terminates the scabbards of the short 
swords carried by the palace guards of Cyrus in the sculptures recently found at Pcrsepolis ; Trea- 
sures of Persepolis,” Times, Eeb. 4th, 1933. 
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subsequently with a chisel. The sides of the stand from the base to the top are 
horizontally fluted, and this ornamentation, though not entirely accurate, was 
nevertheless carefully done.^ Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 52. Level : — 3 • 5 ft. 

Xo. 23 (DK 12390) (see also PI. CXXV, 34). 1 in. high by 2-56 ins. in dia- 

meter at the base. Grey, cherty limestone. At first glance this hemispherical 
object looks like a piece of natural coral, for, except its smooth, slightly convex 
base,- it is covered aU over, with a number of shallow pittings which vary in 
diameter from 0-19 in. to a very small size. These pittings are irregularly placed 
and a trefoil occurs here and there.'* In the middle of the top of this stand there 
is a shallow depression, 0-12 in. deep and 0-45 in. in diameter in whose floor is 
a hole, 0-2 in. in diameter by 0-5 in. deep. A second hole cut horizontally in 
the side of the stand is 0-16 in. in diameter by 0-65 in. deep. 

The depression in the top of this little stand is certainly not large enough to 
accommodate a linga, unless it were of minute size, but a small bronze statue 
or figure may possibly have been fixed in it. Probably it was intended to fill 
in the pittings with shell discs or coloured pastes to make a decoration of 
irregular spots intermingled, perhaps accidentally, with trefoils.* Locus : Bl. 
€A, rm. 42. Level ; — 9 • 2 ft. 

Xo. 26 (DK 4480) (see also PI. CVII, 35). 2-6 ins. high by 5*8 ins. in dia- 

meter at the widest part. Comparatively soft, dark red stone. The base of 
this pedestal is flat and semi-polished, with two holes in it, each 1 • 15 ins. from 
the edge and an average of 0-25 in. in diameter and 0-4 in. deep. These holes 
must have been provided to peg the stand down to something, whereas it has 
a depression, 2-45 ins. in diameter and 0-3 in. deep, in the top to take some other 
object. In the floor of this depression, which was naturally left in an unfinished 
condition as it was not meant to be seen, are two dowel-holes, each 0-25 in. in 
diameter and 0-6 in. deep. 

The surface of this stand was carefully smoothed and partially polished, 
and on it at regular intervals a trefoil pattern was incised, each lobe of the device 
being cut with a tubular drill whose marks are still evident. It was evidently 
intended to fill in these incised devices with a coloured paste or with shell inlay, 
and the interiors were purposely left rough to afford a keyhold. Locus : Bl. 9, 
ho. VII, rm. 18. Level : — 4-8 ft. 

Xo. 48 in PI. CVI (DK 10652). 2-53 ins. high by 7-6 ins. in diameter at 

the base. Soft, white alabaster. The base of this pedestal is flat with a slightly 
chamfered edge that suggests that it was once fitted into a round cavity. The 
top is sunk to a depth of 0-31 in., and in the centre of the slightly concave floor 
is a vertical hole, 0-45 in. in diameter by 1-4 ins. deep, which tapers very slightly 
towards the bottom. The finish of the unpolished surface of this stand is good 

1 Xo lathe work is perceptible. 

* The base is not sufficiently convex to prevent it.s standing properly. 

® Somewhat the same ornamentation has been observed on a pebble of Neolithic date from 
Knossos, on which irregularly arranged pittings were subsequently filled in with a paste inlay ; Evans 
Palace of Minos, II, pp. 14-15, fig. 5 (c). Note also the stone ball, or pin-head, in PI. CNLII, 71 of 
this book. ’ 

« The basic idea of these pittings was perhaps to imitate an ornamental stone such as breccia 
The trefoils that appear here and there may quite possibly be fortuitous ; the overlanninsr of three 
drill-holes would produce this device. ® 
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and there are indications that it was once coated with plaster. Locus : Bl. 18, 
rm. 48. Level : — 5-7 ft. 

Plate CVIll. — What may also be a stand is illustrated in PI. CVlll, -1 
(DK 8992). It is soft, white alabaster, and is 3-2 ins. high with tapering and 
very slightly concave sides, the latter 0-07 in. deep at the waist of the object. 
The base is 2- lx 1-83 ins. and the top 1-98 <1-82 ins. A well cut, vertical 
hole, 0-9 in. in diameter, penetrates the stand from top to base, both of which 
are flat. Unfortunately, this object is illustrated on its side, instead of upright 
as it should be. Locus : Bl. 1, central corridor (14). Level : — 17-1 ft. 

Xo. 36 (DK 4824). 4-7 ins. high by 6-3 ins. in diameter. Hard, cherty 
limestone. The floor of the depression, 2-6 ins. in diameter by 0-2 in. deep, in 
the top, is far from smooth and seems to have been chipped out with a pointed 
chisel. Base flat and even. This pedestal was once covered with a carefully 
applied, hard plaster, which may have been coloured. It is now badly damaged. 
Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. lOA and 11. Level : — 13-8 ft. 

Plate CX. — Xo. 37 (DK 6348). 0-97 in. high by 2-75 ins. in diameter. 
Soft, white alabaster. Depression in the top, 0-2 in. in diameter by 0-4 in. deep. 
Locus : Bl. 1, western court (23). Level : — 17-6 ft. 

Xo. 43 (DK 7411). 1-15 ins. high by 6 ins. in diameter. Soft, white 

alabaster. Depression in top, 2-38 ins. in diameter by 0-35 in. deep, with a 
somewhat uneven floor. Flat, plane base. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. lOA 
andll. Level 19-7 ft. 

Stone Jar-stand {Pis. Cl] , 21 ; CVII, 34). 

Xo. 21 (DK 10717) (see also PI. CVII, 34). 11 ’6 ins. high ; 1 ft. 8 ins. in 

diameter at the base and 1 ft. 5-5 ins. at the top. Soft, cream-coloured lime- 
stone. Stood either way up, this ring-stand could hold a large storage jar, as 
the hole through the centre is bi-conical and is 5-6 ins. in diameter at the narrow- 
est part. This stand was carefully shaped, but its surface was left rather rough. 
A practically identical stand, but larger in size, was found in the HR Area some 
years ago.^ Locus : First Street (24). Level : — 8 ft. 

Craftsmen’s Stones {Pis. Cl] , 9 ; CIX, 25). 

Xo. 9 in PI. CIV (DK 11157). Some 3-5 ins. in diameter and 1-32 ins. thick. 
Irregular in shape. Hard, dark grey stone. The base of this object is very 
roughly dressed, but the face which is slightly convex is polished, and here and 
there bears marks due to cutting. I am of opinion that this stone was used by 
a leather-cutter, and that its under-surface was purposely left rough, so that 
it might be fastened securely by means of a cement, such as bitumen, either to 
the top of a stake or on a bench. Very similar stones are used by shoemakers 
in India at the present day. Locus : Bl. 8A, rm. 45. Level : — 4 • 2 ft. 

Xo. 25 in PI. CIX (DK 8994). 3-9 ins. in diameter and 0-92 in. thick. A 

crystalline stone, greenish-black in colour. The slightly rounded upper surface 
is smooth and polished. The base was left quite rough, possibly to allow of its 
being cemented to a bench or jwst. This stand appears to me to have been shaped 
for use by a jeweller. Locus : Bl. 1, central corridor (14). Level : — 17 ft. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CL VII, 02. 
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Candle-stick {Pis. LIV, 12 ; LVI, 35). 

No. 12 in PI. LIV (DK 3425) (see also PI. LVI, 35) is a pottery candle-stick, 
the jfirst to be found at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. It is made of the usual pink 
ware with a heavy admixture of sand, mica and lime, but no slip, and is very 
thick and heavy in make with its flat broad base carefully trimmed. The vertical 
hole running right through the substantial candle-holder in the centre also pierces 
the base of the stand. The diameter of this hole, 0-9 in., is of sufficient size for 
it to take even a modem candle. The diameter of the dish-like stand is 5 • 8 ins. 
and its height 1-81 ins. Unfortunately, the upper part of the candle-holder is 
missing and we do not know its shape ; but in its present state the holder still 
projects 0-3 in. above the rim of the dish. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. TV, rm. 72. Level : 
- 7-7 ft. 

Our reason for regarding this object as a candle-stick is that, though in 
general shape it resembles certain jar-covers that have been found at Mohenjo- 
daro (see PI. LVII, 3-7), in none of the latter is there a hole through the central 
projection, which in the covers served solely for lifting them. A small hole 
through the projection might have accommodated a cord for lifting the cover, 
but a larger hole, measuring as much as 0-9 in. in diameter, would have served 
no useful purpose whatever in an object used solely as a jar- cover. 

We have, however, stUl better evidence as to the use of this particular 
object in that at Knossos a pottery vessel, dated towards the end of the Middle 
Minoan Period, very closely resembles it save for being painted. A very similar 
object of Early Minoan II age has. Sir Arthur Evans points out, been found at 
^iva near Phaestos and practically the same form has been compared by him 
with an Egyptian clay candle-stick of the Fourth Dynasty, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford.- The dates of these last two examples need not alarm us, 
for they belong to about the same period to which we have now provisionally 
assigned the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro, namely, c. 2,600 B. C.® No actual 
candles have to my knowledge been foimd at Mohenjo-daro, or in Egypt or Crete ; 
from their very nature these cotild hardly have survived even in that climatically 
much favoured country Egypt. Representations of candles occur, however, on 
the walls of tombs of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties^ in the Theban 
necropohs and elsewhere. In Sumer no candle-sticks have yet come to hght, 
but M. Watelin has found what he calls a rushlight-holder of copper, an article 
wh'ch though entirely dissimilar in shape from the other examples that I have 
quoted, none the less tends to prove that candles of some kind were actually 
used in that country.^ This is, of course, not surprising, since Sumer and Sindh 
were well acquainted in those early days. 

1 Palace of Minos, vol. I, p. 578, figs. 422, 423, b. 

^ Op. cit., fig. 423, a. This candle-stick was found by Quibell with another of the same shape 
in a tomb of the Old Kingdom at El-Kab. For a discussion as to its use, see Burchell in Man, 1924 
sects. 28 and 96, where it is compared with ancient candle-sticks from Bulgaria, and elsewhere. See 
also Childe in 3fan, Jan., 1923, 2. 

3 This is according to new evidence obtained by Frankfort in his excavations at Tell Asmar 
in Mesopotamia. 

* Ancient Egypt (1915), p. 141. 

3 H. Field, Anthropology Leaflet, II, pi. VIII, Field Museum, Chicago. This is now regarded as 
a support for a stone jar : Watelin, Excavations at Kish (iv), pi. XXI, 1 ; p. 27. 
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It would, perhaps, he idle to sx)eculate on the materials of which the candles 
themselves were made ; suffice it to say that wax and fallow were probably as 
easily procurable in ancient Sindh as they are at the present dayd One cannot 
help wondering, however, if the wicks were of cotton or rush, and whether the 
great advantages of the former over the latter were realized so early.- 


Flesh-rubbers and Rasps {Pis. LIV, 14 ; CY, 39 ; CVI, 32 ; CIX, 42, 49, 50 ; GXXV, 

33). 

No. 14 in PL LIV (DK 8163) (see also PI. CXXV, 33). 5-9 ins. long ; 3-1 

ins. diameter in the middle and 1-2 ins. in diameter at the ends. Light red paste, 
plentifully mixed with lime and an unusuall 3 ^ large proportion of sand 
to make it rough and gritty. A vent-hole at one end is 0-23 in. in diameter. 
Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 15. Level : — 10-7 ft. 

No. 39 in PI. CV (DK 12787). 4-65 ins. long bj- 1 -78 ins. wide bjr 0-78 in. 
thick. Light red pottery, moderately baked and worn ver^- smooth. The upper 
surface is pricked with considerable regularit}" in parallel, oblicjue lines which 
though now worn smooth must have produced a lile-like surface when new. 
Traces of a cream slip remain, but the rasp was so roughly made that it may 
have been a home product. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 38. Level: — 10-2 ft. 

No. 32 in PI. CVI (DK 11980). 4- 75 x 1-95x1 -75 ins. Semi-hard, red- 
dish-grey stone, apparently of igneous origin. The flat base of this rect- 
angular rasp is so worn as to be quite smooth in places. Whether this rasp was 
used for the bath or for dressing animal skins is uncertain. The care with which 
it was shaped, however, suggests the former and. thoxigh somewhat heavy with 
its rounded top, it could be conveniently held in the hand. Locus : Bl. 28, ho. I, 
rm. 5. Level : — 6 • 2 ft. 

Plate CIX. — No. 42 (DK 8334). 2- 15x0- 89x0-5 ins. Pottery. Flat 

face, rounded back. Very worn. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 29. Level : —16-1 
ft. 

No. 49 (DK 7484). 2-4xl-2x0-5 ins. Pottery. Flat face, rounded back. 

Locus : Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 47. Level: — 20-6 ft. 

No. 50 (DK 7662). 2x0-78x0-47 ins. Pottery. Flat face, rounded back. 

Very worn. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level : — 19-8 ft. 

All these pottery flesh-rubbers had done good service and in several cases 
had probably been thrown away as useless. With the exception of the barrel- 
shaped one, they are all very similar in shape, with a pricked, file-like face and 
smooth, rounded back. They are found at all levels and cannot be dated by 
their shapes. Flesh-rubbers of pottery of this type, sometimes with a handle 
of the same material, are still in use in most parts of India. The barrel-shaped 
type is more rarely found ; nor have I j’^et seen or heard of modern examples. 
This latter type was always made hollow so as to reduce its weight, but even so 
it must have been a somewhat bulkj’^ article to hold in the hand. 


1 Sir Arthur Evans has already suggested that the cavity around the central holder was intended 
for guttering wicks, and we must, therefore, suppose that tallow candles were used with these stands ; 
Palace of Minos, II. pp. 127-8. 

^ That cotton was known and made into textiles has been stated in Mohenjo-dam and the Indus 
Civilization, pp. 585-t). See also Chapter XVI of this book. 
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The flat type of rubber of the present day is used to remove hard skin from 
the soles of the feet, and it is possible that the barrel-shaped variety was em- 
ployed in the same way. 

Strigils {PI. CVIII, 2, 3). 

During the earlier excavations at Mohenjo-daro a number of broken objects 
were found, which I then suggested were model stools made by children.^ The 
two perfect specimens now illustrated make it clear that these articles were used 
as strigils. 

No. 2 (DK 9346). 2-9 ins. long by 1-6 ins. wide by 0-27 in. thick, with 
a handle 1 • 22 ins. thick. Pottery, with a cream slip. The flat, blade-like portion 
is slightly curved and carefully finished. The handle is very rough and is per- 
forated by a hole, 0-12 in. in diameter. Locus: Bl. 3, ho. I, rni. 16. Level: 
-16-3 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 8785). The flat portion is 2-85 ins. long by 1-35 ins. wide by 
0-25 in. thick. The handle, whose end is missing, is 5-15 ins. long. Some- 
what coarsely finished pottery. As there would naturally be a certain amount 
of strain on the blade when in use, the maker evidently thought it desirable to 
reinforce its attachment to the handle by a narrow strut. This object was found 
in a drain into which it had probably been washed from a bathroom. Locus : 
First Street (1). Level: — 21-7 ft. 

Both these strigils show surprisingly little wear and it may be that they 
were lost or mislaid soon after they came into use. No. 2 is of a pattern hitherto 
unknown at Mohenjo-daro, but No. 3 is fairly common in both the upper and 
lower levels, though it is always broken. I do not know if pottery strigils are in 
use in India at the present day — probably they are in some parts — but they may 
be a very different shape. 

Spindle-whorls {Pis. CV, 32, 41, 48, 49; CVI, 13, 14, 22, 23, 34; CVII, 9~11 ; 
CIX, 46, 48, 55-7; GX, 5, 17, 30, 41; CXXV, 6). 

Spindle-whorls of varying types and materials were, as would be expected, 
in common use, probably for spinning wool as well as cotton, though the latter 
only has been found at Mohenjo-daro. Judging from the small holes in most 
of the whorls, the spindles were chiefly metal ; but wood was possibly used for 
the whorls illustrated in Pis. CVII, 10; CXXV, 6, 16. Spindle -whorls of shell 
are especially numerous and invariably show the curvature of the material from 
which they were cut. None of the whorls are heavy ; evidently only fine yams 
were spun with them, which suggests that owing to its great elasticity wool was, 
if used at all, spun with large, wooden whorls, as at the present day. No picto- 
graphs or owner’s marks occur on the whorls that have been found. Sometimes, 
though very rarely, they are ornamented; pottery whorls with paint, faience 
whorls with simple moulded designs, and shell whorls with incised lines. 

Whether these whorls were threaded at the top or bottom of the spindle, 
it is impossible to say. It was the classical practice to fix the whorl at the base 
of the spindle as in modern Sindh around Mohenjo-daro and in Mesopotamia. 
In ancient Egypt and in Sumer^ the whorl was near the top with the hook or 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization p. 560, pi. CLIV. 1, 4. 

2 Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum. Chicago, vol. 1, pp. 43, 16S ; pis. XVIII, 17 ; XL, 3 ; 
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notch to hold the thread just above it. From the whorls alone, or even attached 
to the spindle, it is impossible to tell how the actual spinning was performed. 
According to Mrs. Grace Crowfoot, there are no less than four different methods 
of the use of the spindle, all of whieh are amply explained and illustrated in her 
brochure on the subject. 

Plate CV. — No. 32 (DK 7891). White paste. 1'35 ins. in diameter by 
some 0-5 in. thick. Possibly a spindle-whorl. Both sides are alike. Locus: 
Low Lane, bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level: — 11*6 ft. 

No. 41 (DK 8125). Shell. Slightly elliptical; from 1-75 to 1-9 ins. in 
diameter by 0 • 33 in. thick. Diameter of hole through centre 0-1 in. The obverse 
is weathered and now shows no signs of polish. The reverse is concave 
in places owing to the natural curvature of the shell. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, 
rm. 15. Level: — 8-9 ft. 

No. 48 (DK 8117) (see also PI. CVII, 9). SheU. From 1-63 to 1-72 ins. 
in diameter by 0-33 in. thick. Diameter of hole in centre 0-05 in. Siirface of 
obverse smooth, but weathered ; reverse concave. Locus : Bl. 9A, ho. V, rm. 
67. Level: - 11-3 ft. 

No. 49 (DK 5743). Vitreous paste; turquoise-blue in colour. 1-48 ins. 
in diameter by 0-21 in. thick. Both sides very slightly convex, with a slight 
projection to ornament the obverse. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 25. Level: 
-10-9 ft. 

Plate CVL — No. 13 (DK 11630). Faience ; with very slight traces of dark- 
green glaze. Estimated diameter 0-95 in. by 0-25 in. thick. Rather small 
with cable-pattern around the edge and in the middle a circle containing a square 
with incurved sides. Locus : Bl. 25, ho. II, rm. 15. Level: — 8’ 6 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 12130). Faience ; blue-green, with dark red glaze. Estimated 
diameter 3 ins. by 0 -3 in. thick. Diameter of the hole 0-17 in. Decorated with 
two bands of fluting round the margin. The core of this whorl is light red sand- 
stone (?) mixed with a suitable flux ; it is very hard and there are gas-holes here 
and there. It is the first time that a faience spindle-whorl with a core of this 
colour and structure has been found at Mohenjo-daro. The application of a 
light red glaze over the usual blue-green glaze is also a novel feature, but the 
red was not stable and has disappeared in places. This red glaze may be haematite 
coated over with a transparent flux hke some of the red glazes of Egypt.- Locus : 
Bl. 21, ho. IV, rm. 23. Level: - 7-1 ft. 

No. 22 (DK 10542) (see also PI. CVII, 11). Vitreous paste ; apple-green 
in colour. 1-36 ins. in diameter by 0-24 in. thick. Diameter of hole 0-2 in. 
Ornamented with shallow flutings. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. I, rm. 50. Level: -3-4 
ft. 

No. 23 (DK 11241) (see also PI. CXXV, 6). Shell. 1-6 ins. in diameter by 
0-21 in. thick. Diameter of hole 0-13 in. The obverse is quartered by triple 
lines cut with a saw. An exceptionally well made whorl, and polished by much 
use. Locus: Bl. 25, ho. I, rm. 11. Level: - 9-9 ft. 

1 Mtthods of Haiul SpiimiTu/ in Egypi anJ the Svdan, Bankfield Museum Notes (Halifax), Second 
Series, No. 12. 

* Petrie, Arts and Crafts, p. 118. 
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No. 34 (DK 10220). Vitreous paste ; apple-green in colour. Estimated 
diameter 2-1 ins. by 0-13 in. thick. Upper surface ornamented with a cable- 
pattern round the edge and a rosette in the middle ; lower surface flat and plain. 
Locus: Bl. 27, ho. I, rm. 7. Level: — 5-9 ft. 

No. 10 in PI. evil (DK 10632). Shell. 1’7 ins. in diameter. EoUows 
the natural curvature of the shell from which it was cut. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, 
nn. 31. Level: — 2-9 ft. 

Plate CIX. — ^No. 46 (DK 9031) (see also PI. CX, 5). Steatite. 0*77 in. 
in diameter and 0- 19 in. thick. Hole in centre, 0-08 in. in diameter. Somewhat 
roughly made and cut. The obverse is decorated as seen in the photograph; 
the reverse is quite plain. This is very small for a whorl and may conceivably 
be a button. Locus: Lane bet. Bis. 9 (VI) and 12. Level: — 20-4 ft. 

No. 48 (DK 5642). Shell. 1-59 ins. in diameter by 0-33 in. thick. 
Diameter of hole, 0-1 in. Slightly out of shape through following the natural 
curvature of the shell. Locus: Bl. 1, western court (63). Level: — 18 ft. 

No. 55 (DK 7934) (see also PI. CX, 17). Shell. 1*6 ins. in diameter and 
0-21 in. thick. Diameter of hole, 0-09 in. Upper surface carefully pohshed; 
under surface slightly concave and in places follows the natural curvatme of 
the shell. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 78. Level: — 12-9 ft. 

No. 56 (DK 4066). Shell. 1*65 ins. in diameter by O’ 25 in. thick. 
Diameter of hole, 0-23 in. Base concave ; shows the natural curvature of the 
shell. Exceptionally well made. Locus: Bl. 2, ho. II, rm. 24. Level: — 12*7 
ft. 

No. 57 (DK 5448) (see also PI. CX, 30). Shell. Lll ins. in diameter and 
0-15 in. thick. Rather roughly made. The obverse is decorated with six circles 
each enclosing a smaller one, and the reverse with a larger circle round the central 
hole. Locus: Bl. 1, ho. V, rm. 41. Level: — 12-4 ft. 

No. 41 in PI. CX (DK 9220). Shell. 1’66 ins. in diameter and 0-3 in. 
thick. Diameter of hole, 0-1 in. Base very sbghtly convex. Locus : Crooked 
Lane, east of Bl. 1 (Palace), south wing (I). Level : — 20 ft. 

Possible Spindle-whorb {Pis. CV, 46, 47 ; CVI, 24; CVII, 21; CIX, 51, 52, 54, 58, 

59; CX, 31, 38, 39; CXXV, 16). 

There are two types of whorls which may not have been used for spinning, 
though it is difficult to suggest another use for them. 

Type (a). With the exception of No. 24 in PI. CVI, the whorls of this type 
have a flat or very slightly concave base and a domed top with a groove round 
its edge, and through them are pierced three vertical holes, aU of the same size. 
They are always made of pottery, baked much harder than the ordinary, simpler 
whorls. The Wes perhaps accommodated a spbt, wooden spindle like the split 
spindles used in the two-hole whorls of Iraq to-day, which according to Koldewey 
were also in use in ancient Babylon.^ The groove round the edge, whether merely 

1 Excavations at Babylon, p. 258. There are also two holes in some of the whorls from Varda- 
roftsa in Macedonia ; B. S. A., vol. XXVII (1926), p. 37, fig. 23. Also see Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXI, 68, 71. I have already stated that whorls with two holes are known 
from early Elam, Sumer and Anau ; Op. cit., p. 468. 
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ornamental or used for rubbing the thread,^ is also present on whorls of early Pales- 
tine that were definitely used for spinning." 

No. 46 in PL CV (DK 3520). Light red pottery. 1‘7 ins. in diameter by 
0-58 in. thick. Three holes in a hne, each 0-1 in. in diameter. Groove round 
the edge, 0*1 in. wide and deep. Hand-made; smooth domed top and slightly 
concave base. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. Ill, rm. 30. Level: — 4-5 ft. 

No. 24 in PI. CVI (DK 12273) (see also PI. CXXV, 16). Pottery, with a 

white slip upon which a now indistinguishable pattern was painted in green, 
black and red. 1-85 ins. in diameter by 0-37 in. thick. Both base and top are 
flat, with the groove 0-02 in. wide and 0-12 in. deep. Three holes in line; the 
central one 0-15 in. and the outer ones 0-08 in. in diameter. Locus: Bl. 13, 
ho. I, rm. 12. Level: — 7-5 ft. 

No. 52 in PL CIX (DK 5572) (see also PL CX, 38). Pottery ; heavily fired 
and now grey-brown in colour. 1 • 8 ins. in diameter. Flat base and domed 
top. Each of the three holes is 0*11 in. in diameter. The groove around the 
edge is O-l in. wide by 0-11 in. deep. Locus: BL 10, ho. IV, rm. 73. Level: 
-13-6 ft. 

No. 54 in PL CIX (DK 8269) (see also PL CVII, 12). Pottery ; smoked a 
dark-grey colour in the kiln. 1*68 ins. in diameter and 0-63 in. thick. The 

same shape as No. 52. The groove round the edge is 0-66 in. wide and deep. 

Locus : BL 7, ho. Ill, rm. 39. Level: — 14-4 ft. 

Type (6). In the whorls of this type both the top and base are flat or nearly 
so, there is a single hole, and also a groove round the edge. It is very nearly 
the shape of a puUey. Though quite a number have been found, not aU need 
be described. All are pottery. They average 1 • 69 ins. in diameter by 0 • 48 in. 
thick, and the hole is an average of O'l in. in diameter. The groove round the 
edge is some 0 • 1 in. wide and deep, and shows no sign of wear. Whorls of this 
type are found at all levels from —33*3 ft. upwards. 

No. 47 in PL CV (DK 3961) (see also PL CVII, 21). 1-75 ins. in diameter 

by 0-37 in. thick. Hole, 0-1 in. in diameter. Groove, 0-05 in. wide by 0-1 in. 
deep. Entirely hand-made with moderate finish. Locus : First Street (7). 
Level : — 9 • 8 ft. 

Plate CIX. — No. 51 (DK 6124) (see also PL CX, 31). Was found with a 
second whorl of the same type (PL CX, 39). Locus : BL 4, rm. 8. Level : — 18-3 
ft. 


No. 58 (DK 9841). 1-3 ins. in diameter by 0-39 in. thick. Hole, 0-15 in. 

in diameter. Both top and base slightly concave. Groove, 0*1 in. wide and 
deep. Locus: BL 7, ho. I, rm. 3. Level: — 33-3 ft. 

No. 59 (DK 8796). 1-35 ins. in diameter by 0-6 in. thick. Hole, 1-15 

ins. in diameter. Groove, 0-16 in. wide by 0-12 in. deep. Both top and base 
slightly concave. Locus: First Street (1). Level: — 22-9 ft. 

1 It shows no signs of wear. 

* Petrie, Gerar, pi. XLIV, figs. 29, 36. This groove is also to he seen on Greek whorls. 
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Bobbins or Sheaves {Pis. C \ , 33 ; CVII, 33 ; CVIII, 32 ; CX, 33), 

Somewhat akin to the whorls just discussed are three bobbins described 
below, two of which are made in steatite. 

No. 33 in PI. CV (DK 12644) (see also PI. CVII, 33). Light yellow 
steatite. 1-33 ins. in diameter by 0*68 in. thick. The bi-conical hole through 
the centre is 0-32 in. in diameter at the middle and 0-45 in. at each end. There 
is a deep groove, V-shaped in section and 0-15 in. deep by 0-22 in, wide, round 
the circumference. This well-made object may possibly have been used as a 
bobbin, though in many respects it strongly resembles a sheave. It is, however, 
too small and made of too soft a stone for the latter purpose ; moreover, it is 
extremely unlikely that the principle of the pulley was known at this very early 
period.’ Locus : Bl. 9, ho. IX, rm. 63. Level : — 8 • 4 ft. 

No. 32 in PL CVIII (DK 5798). Pottery; with a cream slip. 1-35 ins. 
in diameter by 1-58 ins. thick. Deep, wide groove round its middle, 0-24 in. 
in width and depth. Somewhat roughly made. This is certainly a bobbin 
which would have held a considerable length of fine thread. Locus : Bl. 1, court 
1(20). Level: —14 ‘4 ft. 

No. 33 in PI. CX (DK 6909). Black steatite. 1-24 ins. in diameter by 
0-68 in. thick. Hole, 0 16 in. in diameter. Well made, with a very carefully 
cut groove round the edge, 0-22 in. wide by 0-06 in deep. Locus: Bl. 3, ho. 
IV, rm. 48. Level: — 13-2 ft. 

Wheels (Pis. CV, 54; CVIII, 4; CX, 26; CXI I, 5). 

These are undoubtedly the wheels of model vehicles and are described in 
Chapter XV. 

Awls and Needles (Pis. CV, 10-13; CIX, 7-10; CX, 2, 3). 

Only ivory or bone awls are dealt with here, those of metal being described 
in Chapter XIII. Unfortunately we have no bone needles among the more 
recent finds. The great majority of the ivory awls are trimmed down from the 
curious, ornamented, ivory sticks, of which we find so many examples at 
Mohenjo-daro and whose use we should very much like to know (Pis CX • 
CXXXVIII). 

In view of the numberless uses to which an awl can be put, it is impossible 
to say for what specific purposes those we illustrate were employed. That 
some at least were used in household work is suggested by the roughness of their 
points, which are very seldom really sharp, as though they had been used on 
loose materials. There is no evidence that they were ever employed for writing, 
though it would be quite possible on such a material as leaves or bark, as is done 
in South India to-day ; moreover, this mode of use would polish the points only, 
whereas the majority of these tools have a pronoimced polish along the whole 
length of the thinner part. 

PlcUe CV. No. 10 (DK 12847). Bone 3' 6 ins. long. Roughly rectan- 
gular in section, measuring 0- 54 x 0- 22 ins. at the thickest part. Comparatively 
blunt point showing evidence of much use. Locus : Bl. 9 ho. XII rm 93 
Level : — 1 1 • 9 ft. 

• 1 It was certainly unknown in Egypt before Roman times ; Petrie, Ancient Egypt 1930 p. 33 
See also Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, pp. 44, 85, 87, 96. * > r- • 
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Xo. 11 (DK 12824). Ivory. 2-18 ins. long by 0-28 in. Square in section. 
This awl was trimmed down from an ivory stick that may have been used as a 
die, for though two of its sides bear the same pattern, namely, a row of small 
circles between a border line on either side, on the third side there is a row of 
larger circles without the lines, and on the fourth side three pictographic signs 
all of the same form,’^ with large circles on each side of them. The point is abrupt 
and rather roughly cut. Locus: Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 37. Level: — 11 ft. 

Xo. 12 (DK 12430). Ivory. 2-25 ins. long; 0-28x0-25 in. in section. 
This awl also appears to have been cut from a die, on two sides of which there 
were rows of five circles, with four circles on another side, and on the remain- 
ing side two simple lines that divide the rod into three longitudinally (PI, 
CXXXVIII, 48). Point blunt and somewhat abrupt. Locus: Bl. 8 ho. Ill 
rm. 29. Level: — 8-6 ft. 

Xo. 13 (DK 12557). Ivory. 3-53 ins. long by 0-33 in. in diameter at the 
thickest part. Both points are broken, but what remains of them shows the 
polish of wear. Locus: Bl. 6A, rm. 42. Level: — 10-7 ft. 

Plate. CIX . — Xo. 7 (DK 6467). Bone. 4*35 ins. long. Shows signs of 
much use. Butt very roughly shaped. Locus : Bl. 12, ho. V, rm. 96 Level • 
-13-2 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 6618). Bone. 6 • 05 ins. long by 0 • 3 in. in diameter in the middle. 
One end missing. Locus: Low Lane, bet. BlL 4 and 5. Level: —19-8 ft. 

Xo. 9 (DK 6631). Bone. 5-4 ins. long by 0-3 in. in diameter. Blunt end 
irregular and flattened. Tip of fine point missing. Shows the polish of much 
use. Locus: Bl. 10, ho. IV, imi. 71. Level: — 18-2 ft. 

Xo. 10 (DK 6527) (see also PL CX, 3), Bone. 5-2 ins. long by 0-3 in. 
in diameter at widest part. Very worn and polished. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 15. 
Level : — 20-8 ft. 

Shell-ladles (Pis. CV, 21, 26 ; CVI, 33, 46 ; CXI, 90, 91). 

Shell ladles of the types seen in PL CV, 21, 26, are fairly frecpient finds at 
Mohenjo-daro, and they have also been found at Kish in Mesopotamia,^ thouoh 
I was not fortunate enough to unearth a specimen during my own work there. 
They were cut from a large shelP very commonly found in the Indian Ocean 
and Persian Gulf a partially cut specimen of which has lately been imearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro (PL CVI, 46). The very shape of the shell suggests an utensil 
of the kind illustrated ; beyond removing the core and excrescences, little but 
smoothing and polishing is needed to produce the result we see. It is of interest 
that the specimens from Kish prove the same species of shell to have been worked 
in early Sumer. I do not imagine that either the Indus or the Sumerian finished 
ladles were importations, for we know that the people of both these countries 
were expert at working shell, and they had, moreover, equally easy access to the 
seas in which the raw material was to be found. 

Plate CV . — Xo. 21 (DK 11806). Length 1-77 ins., including the handle. 
Well finished, with some slight evidence here and there of polish. Locus; Bl. 
9, ho. X, rm.' 86. Level : — 7 • 8 ft. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, .sign li.st, pi. CXXIV, ccxxxii. 

^ Xot yet published, but to be seen in the Baghdad Museum. 

® Murex (Chicoreus) ramosvs, Linn. 
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No. 26 (DK 3518). Length 2*15 ins., including the handle; breadth 1*6 
ins. Well made and finished but somewhat weathered. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, 
rm. 36. Level : — 5 • 6 ft. 

Plate CVI. — No. 33 (DK 11318). Length O’ 96 in. This is the smallest 
ladle found at Mohenjo-daro — too small, in fact, for any ordinary purpose, though 
it may have been used for powders and cosmetics. It is beautifully finished 
and was made from an immature shell, instead of being carved from the 
columella as so small a ladle could have been. Locus : West Street, bet. Bis. 15 
and 18, rms. 26 and 96. Level : — 8 ft. 

No. 46 (DK 10801). Length 9-2 ins. This illustration of an unfinished 
ladle shows the kind of shell used and the method of cutting. The lower part 
of the inner surface being quite smooth already required no further treatment 
but the natural protuberances on the outside of the shell had all to be removed 
and the surface smoothed — no easy task with such brittle material. From the 
edge of the ladle it is evident that a saw was used ; nioreover, the sawing was 
done from various directions, possibly owing to the tool being rather short. 
Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 7. Level: — 5*6 ft. 

Plate CXI. — No. 90 (DK 7431). 2-34 ins. long by 0*59 in. deep outside. 
Very well finished. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 22. Level : — 16-3 ft. 

No. 91 (DK 8732). 6’1 ins. long. Seems to have been discarded un- 

finished owing to a fracture in the shell. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 44. Level : 
- 18-3 ft. 

These utensils have been described as ladles as they are admirably shaped 
for that purpose, but no example has yet been found with the handle perforated 
for it to be hung up. They could have been used for ladfing both hot and cold 
liquids, though nothing could have been cooked in them as contact with fire 
would have calcined the shell. 

SheU Dishes {Pis. CV, 9; CVI, 44; GVIII, 1). 

The handleless, dish-like shell vessel. No. 9 in PI. CV (DK 10563), was cut 
from another species of shell ; and this kind of vessel is very rarely found at 
Mohenjo-daro, but more commonly so in Sumer. Possibly the shell from which 
it was cut, which I have not been able to identify with certainty,^ was uncommon 
and its sources more accessible to the people of Sumer than to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Sindh. This dish, which is 6-4 ins. long by 1*8 ins. high, and well made 
though somewhat irregular in shape, was carefully rubbed down but not polished. ^ 
It must have been used for some coarse substance ; for it would not have held 
a liquid or any finely ground solid owing to being perforated in several places 
by well drilled holes, whose obliqueness suggests that they were made by some 
marine parasite. These holes may, however, have been plugged with fillings that 
have dropped out or decayed in the course of time. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. I, rm. 47. 
Level : — 4 • 3 ft. 

No. 44 in PI. CVI (DK 11768). A shallow, roughly finished dish of some- 
what irregular shape made from part of the wall of a sank shell. 2- 29x2x0*5 
ins. It appears once to have held some red substance, of which traces remain. 
Possibly it was used for rubbing down red ochre. Locus: Central Street bet. 
Bis. 8A and 21, rms. 40 and 12. Level: — 13-5 ft. 

^ It was possibly Strombus caciniatus, Dilwyn. 

* Any original polish may have disappeared owing to the saltiness of the soil. 
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Shell Receptacle [PI. CVI, 36). 

No. 36 in PL CVI (DK 12121). 3*2 ins. long. This vessel was made from 

another kind of shell from that used for the ladles. The removal of the inner 
whorls of the shell must have been somewhat difficult owing to the space being 
so limited in which to operate the cutting tool, and as a result the interior is some- 
what rough. The excrescences on the outside of the shell were carefuUy removed 
so as to leave a smooth, semi-polished surface. The edge of the aperture was 
then decorated with incised lines, and the mark left by the removal of the spire 
was also carefully accentuated with a graver. This object has been identified 
as a lamp (c/. a shell lamp from Ur)^ but a vessel of such a useful shape may have 
served several other purposes. Locus : West Street, bet. Bis. 15 (V) and 18, 
rms. 26 and 65. Level : — 7 • 8 ft. 

Handles [Pis. GV, 56 ; CVI 11, 13 ; CX, 15, 24 ; CXI, 82). 

No. 56 in PI. CV (DK 12874). Portion of antler. 4-08 ins. long by 1-26 
ins. in diameter at the thickest part. This handle was made by boring a tapering 
oval hole, 3-2 ins. deep and 0-42 by 0-31 in. at the mouth, in the larger end 
of an antler whose top was cut off square. This handle was probably used for 
a knife or chisel and is the first example that we have found of horn being used 
for this purpose. Locus : Bl. 9 A, ho. VIII, rm. 51. Level: — 10-3 ft. 

The antlers of both the Kashmir stag and the Sambar deer have been found 
in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro, the horns of the latter being very common indeed. 
Owing to the absence of other skeletal remains of these animals, Col. Sewell, 
Director of the Zoological Survey, has suggested that their horns were imported 
for their medicinal properties, as at the present day.- It is interesting now to 
find that sometimes, even if rarely, this material was used for making handles. 
Why it was not more extensively employed for this purpose, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps it was too expensive, and a cheaper and more plentiful material, such 
as wood, was preferred.® 

No. 13 in PL CVIII (DK 8791) (see also PL CX, 15). A short handle, 2*4 
ins. long by 0-55 in. in diameter. Pottery ; no slip. Four shallow grooves 
round the middle. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 7 and 9 (VIII). Level : — 18 • 3 ft. 

No. 82 in PL CXI (DK 7721). 3-26 ins. long by 1-09 ins. in diameter. 
Pottery; with a red slip. Locus: First Street (21). Level: — 16-9 ft. 

These two last handles are new to us, and they have been identified by a 
member of my staff as similar to handles now made in wood that are fastened 
at either end of the cord wound round the vertical post of a primitive butter- 
making machine, which is given a rotary motion by two people opposite to one 
another each pulling in turn at an end of the cord. This seems a very likely 
interpretation as both these pottery handles were obviously intended to have a 
cord attached to them. 

^ Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. VITI, pi. VII, 2. See also Anthropology Memoirs, Field 
Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. XXXVIII, fig. 3. I agree, however, with M. Watelin that these shell 
objects can hardly have been used as lamps ; Excavations at Kish (IV), pi. XIX, 8 ; pp. 25, 26. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, chap. 31, pp. 659, 671. 

3 We have direct evidence that wood was sometimes used, but very few examples have survived 
the ravages of time and damp (PI. CXXXI, 27, 33). 
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No. 24 in PI. CX (DK 9083). 2*24 ins. long by 0-28 in. in diameter at one 
end and 0-22 in. at the other. Faience ; with now no trace of colour. Has 
a blind longitudinal hole, 2 • 1 ins. long by 0- 11 in. in diameter. If this be a handle, 
it must owing to its fragility have been used for some very special purpose. 
Locus: Bl. 1, S. W. wing (II), rm. 32. Level: — 19-8 ft. 

Cake-moulds {Pis. CV, 45; CVI, 45; CIX, 1, 2). 

Cake-moulds of this or any other shape are very rarely found, and even 
then they are usually broken. Judging from the places in which they have been 
unearthed, they seem to have been used in ordinary kitchens and not exclu- 
sively by confectioners. Metal moulds of exactly the same shape, as though cut 
from a large shell, are used at the present day in the Madras ^l^esidency for the 
so-called “ Nilgiri pancakes ”. 

No. 45 in PI. CV (DK 10757). Well baked, light red pottery ; no slip. 
0-65 in. high outside ; estimated diameter 3-8 ins. Hand-made, not moulded; 
with a flat, somewhat unfinished base. Locus; Bl. 8A, rm. 44. Level: — 4 ft. 

No. 45 in PI. CVI (DK 11922). Pottery; no slip. 0-6 in. high outside 
by 2 • 84 ins. in diameter. Hand-made, with finger imprints here and there between 
the whorls. Flat, Avell finished base. Locus : Bl. 23, ho. I, rm. 2 Level • 
-9 ft. 

No. 1 in PI. CIX (DK 8564). Pottery; light red in colour and containing 
a little mica. This cake-mould is quite a new shape, rectangular in outline with 
rounded comers. It is some 5 ins. long by 3 - 1 ins. wide by 0-5 in. deep outside, 
the convolutions being 0*4 in. deep. The base was only roughly finished, but 
the interior of the mould had been carefully smoothed over. Locus : Bl. 9, 
ho. VII, rm. 47. Level : — 20 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 9355). Pottery; light red in colour with a thick, cream slip. 
5’ 3 ins. in diameter by 0-65 in. thick. Convolutions 0-46 in. deep. Locus: Bl 
7, ho. IX, rm. 29. Level : - 21 ft. 

The round moulds are found in both the upper and lower levels, whereas 
the rectangular mould was unearthed in an early stratum. 

No evidence has been found that these cake-moulds were themselves made in 
moulds, although the regularity of their convolutions suggests that this was the 
case. It should be remembered, however, that even if a mould had been used 
for this purpose, the subsequent finishing and firing would produce shght irregu- 
larities. I do not see how a shell could have been used in the making of the 
actual cakes, but it is very probable that one was used in making the pottery 
moulds. Great smoothness and no undercutting are essentials in a cake-mould 
otherwise the cake could not easily be removed. ’ 

Gutters and Runnels (Pis. CIV, 18, 19; CVII, 18, 19; CVIII, 18, 26, 29). 

That gutters were used at Mohenjo-daro has been proved by the frequent 
discovery of fragments of bricks with channels cut in them, as in PI. CVIII 18 
which is the most perfect example of its kind that we have yet found. As I 
have remarked before, however, these brick gutters could not have proiected 
far from the walls. We have since found pottery gutters, especially constricted 
for this purpose, ot quite considerable length (Pis. CIV, 19 ; CVIII, ">9) • and 
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though they were sometimes used for ground drainage their original use was 
in all probability to carry off water from the roofs. In the case of high buildings 
with only narrow lanes between, it is necessary to use gutters that project very 
considerably ; firstly, so that the water shall not run down the house walls, and, 
secondly, that it may not be pomed on the passer-by, but as far towards the 
middle of the street as possible. Those who are acquainted with Eastern streets 
must have noticed the long gutters that jut out from the house-roofs — and perhaps 
have been unfortunate enough to receive their contents. In the older houses, 
gutters of this kind are the sole means of draining the rain water from the roofs. 
There is every probabfiity that the same conditions prevailed when Mohenjo- 
daro was a flourishing city. Then, as now in many parts of India, wood was 
probably used to make most of the gutters, which would explain why so few 
have survived, and those made of brick or pottery. 

Plate CIV.— No. 18 (DK 6721) (see also PI. CVII, 19). Brick, ll-5x5-7x 
2-2 ins., with a roughly hacked groove, 0-95 in. deep, bounded by a wall, some 
0*5 in. thick, on either side.^ Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 7 (VII). Level : 
-11-7 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 12826) (see also PI. CVII, 81). Light red pottery ; no shp. 
Two well made gutters, averaging 27*6 ins. in length, with tapering channels, 
some 4-3 ins. wide at one end and 3- 1 ins. at the other. The sides of these gutters 
are about O' 7 in. thick and the channel 2*7 ins. deep. Four slight cuts across 
one side of one of these gutters evidently served for identification. Though 
clearly intended to be roof gutters, these two examples had been laid as a drain 
in an earthen floor, for which purpose their tapering shape made them well suited. 
Locus; Bl. 9, ho. I, rm. 48. Level: — 11*1 ft. 

Plate C VIII. —No. 18 (DK 8903). Brick, 11 • 25x5 -5 x 2*65 ins., with a 
carefully cut channel, 2-45 ins. wide by 1-1 ins. deep. Possibly a number of 
these bricks were placed end to end to form a horizontal drain. Locus: Bl. 7, 
ho. IV, rm. 50. Level; — 19*3 ft. 

No. 26 (DK 3946). Pottery; with red ochre stains which suggest that it 
was once coated with a red wash. 6-5 ins. long by 3-8 ins. wide by 3*2 ins. high. 
Sides and base, 0*7 in. thick. Both ends complete. Locus: Lane bet. Bis. 2 
and 3. Level: — 18*1 ft. 

No. 29 (DK 8974). Pottery, 16-6 ins. long by 4-5 ins. wide by 2-45 ins. 
high. Channel, 2-65 ins. wide by 1-45 ins. deep. Somewhat roughly made, but 
none the less efficient.^ Locus: Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 79. Level: — 20-4 ft. 

Pottery gutters of this description were not, of course, confined to ancient 
India. Probably the earliest examples are those from Jemdet Nasr in Meso- 
potamia,® which are practically identical in shape with the gutters found at 
Mohenjo-daro. 

1 See PI. XXXVII. b, for an illustration of the manner in which some of these cut bricks were 
used. 

* Cf. two gutters lately found by Frankfort at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia ; Tell Asmar and 
Khafaje, Oriental Institute, Univ. Chicago, No. 13, fig. 34, p. 80. 

3 Anthropological Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, No. 3, PI. LXXVI, fig. 9. 
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Drain-pipe {Pis. GVIII, 30 ; CX, 35). 

Prior to 1927, Hargreaves found several drain-pipes of this type in the HR 
Area,^ but the specimen that we now illustrate is rather better made. It is 18-8 
ins. in length, the outside diameter of its base is 5-75 ins. and it is 0*4 in. thick. 
The flange at its spigot end is 0-5 in. thick and projects 0-6 in. This drain- 
pipe was made on the wheel from ordinary pottery clay and was coated with a 
thick cream slip. It is heavily grooved by the Angers inside. Its top was en- 
closed in a square brick construction (PI. XXXIX, d). Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, 
rm. 34. Level : — 15-7 ft. 

These drain-pipes with their very scientific joints are by no means peculiar 
to Mohenjo-daro. They have been found at Knossos, where they date from the 
IM. M. I Period.^ At Ur Woolley has found drain-pipes, about 3 ft. long and 
6 ins. in diameter, with a flange at one end, which he dates to 3,500 B. C.® The 
latter are not so elaborately made as the specimens found at Mohenjo-daro, none 
the less they suggest the existence of an elaborate drainage system in Sumer 
at an even earlier date.^ 

Cages (Pis. LXXXI, 6; CIV, 7 ; CVIL 16). 

No. 7 in PI. CIV (DK 3498) (see also PI. CVII, 16). Light red pottery ; 
with a cream shp. Present dimensions: 6-1 ins. by 4-1 ins. by 1-57 ins. high. 
Well made, with a flat, smooth, even base. This curious object, the first of its 
kind to be found at Mohenjo-daro, must, I think, be a cage for either a small 
animal or bird. Unfortunately, one end of it is missing and it is impossible to 
estimate its original length. The sides and the remaining perfect end are 0-42 
in. thick and have vertical apertures cut in them at regular intervals. Each 
aperture and the bars between average 0-57 in. in width. Support is given to 
the theory that this object was a cage by the partitioned portion at the end, which 
certainly looks like a feeding-trough. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level : 
- 7 ft. 

Certain pottery objects found in previous years had already led us to suspect 
that insects were kept either as pets or mascots,® and it is not surprising to find 
that larger animals were kept as well. I have already suggested that the upper 
part of the very curious objects, apparently of a cult nature, invariably to be 
seen in front of the urns bull on the seals may have been a birdcage. Taking 
aU these points into consideration, it is perhaps reasonable to conclude that the 
people of the Indus Valley civilization were wont to keep small animals in con- 
finement, though whether as pets or for religious reasons, it is impossible to say. 
That the cult of the animal was a feature of social life in the Indus valley is proved 
by the invariable appearance of some kind of animal on the square seals and 
this cult may have embraced the smaller animals also, even though they are 
only represented by a few models in pottery and faience and never pictorially. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIII, o, pp. 180, 280. 

2 Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. I, pp. 141-2, fig. 103. 

® Antiquaries Journal, vol. VI, pi. LIX. 

* This dating may have to be amended. A later drain of a pattern very similar to those of 
Mohenjo-daro and dated to 2,200 B. C. has recently been illustrated by Frankfort ; Illust. Lon. 
News, Oct. 1st, 1932, p. 505, fig. 8. 

s Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIV, 1, 2. 
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In the Baghdad Mnseum there is an object that is described as a model 
house, from Telloh if I remember rightly, made of straw-coloxired pottery, 
pierced all over with a number of small, round holesd If my conjecture that it 
is really a cage be correct, we have here another point of connection between 
the cidtures of Sumer and the Indus valley. 

The model cage illustrated in PL LXXXI, 6, is described in Chapter IX, 
p. 314. 


Traps {Pis. LIV, 16, 17, 20~2 ; GVII, 22). 

Nos. 16 and 17 in PI. LIV (DK 12299) illustrate an object, 9-7 ins. long 
by 4-23 ins. wide by 4-55 ins. high, which may be a mouse-trap, whose roomy 
interior is 8 • 7 ins. long by an average of 3 • 1 ins. wide and high, the entrance 
being a trifle smaller. This trap was made on a wheel from the usual clay, with 
an admixture of Hme and mica, and it was cut off from it with a string in the 
usual way, the edge of its open end showing clearly the marks left by the cord. 
The base was then flattened to prevent it from rolling ; and holes were drilled 
in various parts of it after it had been baked. 

There are three holes, averaging 0-3 in. in diameter, in a line along the top, 
and of these the one nearest the mouth of the trap was walled round by an added 
piece of clay to a height of 0-5 in. The two holes of about the same diameter 
as those in the top, which are seen at either side, were perhaps made to admit 
light and air ; I can see no other use for them. A hole at the closed end of the 
trap probably took a peg, to which was tied one end of a spring made by twist- 
ing a cord, the other end being attached to a rod set in one of the holes in the 
roof of the trap. From this rod a noose would have been passed down through 
the hole above the entrance, which was perhaps rimmed to prevent the fraying 
of the noose. Through the third hole in the top of the trap the bait was pre- 
sumably attached to a trigger. Locus: Bl. 21, ho. II, rm. 15. Level: — 8-4 ft. 

Nos. 20-2 in PI. LIV (DK 8140) are three different aspects of another trap, 
made of light red pottery with a very thick, cream slip. This trap, which is 
6*15 ins. long by 3-3 ins. wide and 3-1 ins. high has a round interior, D88 ins. 
in diameter by 3-4 ins. deep. The base is fairly flat and smooth, and there is 
an unbroken wall at one end. In each of the two upward-projecting lugs on 
the top of this trap there is a horizontal hole which evidently served as a pivot- 
hole for something that was swung between the lugs over a small rectangular 
aperture, 1 -Ox 0-34 ins. in size, that communicates with the interior of the trap. 

In the top of this trap above the mouth there are four vertical holes, two 
large and two small. The outer, larger ones, which are 0-3 in. in diameter and 
have their counterparts in the floors of the trap, seem to have accommodated 
two upright rods which required firm support. The two smaller holes, 
each 0-1 in. in diameter, which are close together between the larger ones, I 
imagine took the noose. That a noose was, in fact, used with this trap instead 
of a door is implied by the short length of the interior, the relation of which to 
the rest of the trap is shown in the longitudinal section (PI. CVII, 22). 

1 No. 6794 ; its date is apparentlj’ unknown. 
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A deep, roughly cut slot, 1 • 05 ins. long by 0-55 in. wide, in the end of the 
trap penetrates it obhquely (PI. CVII, 22) to a depth of 1-95 ins., but does not 
communicate with the interior. This slot may well have held a stiff spring, 
such as a piece of cane or bamboo, that was bent over to the front of the trap 
when it was set.^ Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 15. Level : — 9-8 ft. 


Bricks of Unusual Size and Shape {Pis. LIV, 15 ; CVlIl, 15, 16, 24). 

No. 15 in PI. LIV (DK 12636) is a large-sized brick, some 22-6xll*6x3 
ins., of which we have found a few specimens scattered about the site. Though 
before now we have suspected that these large bricks were made expressly to 
cover drains, not until the season 1930-31 were they found actually roofing a 
drain (PI. XLIII, d). Why bricks of this size were not more extensively used 
to cover wide drains is not known; the rough stone slabs that were commonly 
used for this purpose in the SD Area (PI. Ill, a) must have been both expensive 
and difficult to obtain. Possibly it was found that if very large bricks were 
used in places subject to a good deal of traffic they were liable to break and, in 
consequence, stone was used instead. Locus : Bl. 6A, rm. 42. Level : — 6 ft. 

Plate CVIII. — ^No. 15 (DK 8746) is an ordinary brick, in one side of which a 
depression, 3-25 ins. square by 0-95 in. deep, had been roughly hollowed out. 
From one end of this depression a channel, 3*9 ins. long by 0-8 in. wide by 1 in. 
deep, grades up to the face of the brick. The depression in this brick may quite 
well have served to hold offerings ; indeed, in appearance the brick resembles some 
of the offering-trays of ancient Egypt. Locus: First Street (1). Level: — 21 
ft. 


No. 16 (DK 8928) also is an ordinary brick, Il'4x5’6x2'55 ins. in size, 
with a deep lunate excision on one side of it. The cutting which is slightly oblique 
was very roughly done. One is at first tempted to regard this brick as a head- 
rest, though we have no other evidence whatever that head-rests were used at 
Mohenjo-daro. The elaborate head-gear worn by some of the female figurines, 
which head-dress may also have been that of the common people, would certainly 
have necessitated the use of some kind of head-rest at night ; but the majority 
of these would probably have been made of wood and have perished. The oblique- 
ness of the cut-out portion certainly suggests a head-rest.^ Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VI, 
rm. 66. Level: — 18-7 ft. 

No. 24 (DK 8586). This brick, which is ll-7x5-7x2-73 ins. in size, has 
a well cut hole in its centre, some 2-5 ins. in diameter, and may have been used 
as a weight for some form of apparatus. If the Shaduf, or water-hfter, was in 
use in ancient Sindh, two or more such bricks might have been used to weigh 
it — one alone would have been rather too light. Alternatively, this objeet is 
comparable with No. 25 in PI. CVIII, 25, which is certainly a door-socket. Locus : 
First Street (5). Level: — 23-5 ft. 


» On the other hand, the slot may have accommodated a short stake to hold one end of a twisted 
cord that served as a spring. 

2 I cannot find any record of the head-rest being used in India to-day. It may possibly be found 
in Burma and certainly east of that country ; and head-rests are, of course, very common in Africa. 
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Door-sockets {PI. GVIII, 7, 25). 

No. 7 (DK 7000) is half a brick, 8-92 ins. long, in which a cavity, 2-12 ins. 
in diameter by 1-15 ins. deep, shows much wear. That this door-socket may 
have been built into the brickwork of a door-jamb is suggested by its projecting 
side. This socket is of further interest in that the clay of which the brick was 
made was mixed with small fragments of brick, apparently as a degraissant. 
Locus: Long Lane, bet. Bis. 10 and 12. Level: — 23 ’4 ft. 

No. 25 (DK 8767) shows a brick, 10*5 x 5-8x3 ins. in size, in which the 
well-cut central hole, 2-2 ins. in diameter, has its edge chamfered to 3-1 ins. in 
diameter. This edge shows marked signs of wear. With a socket of this kind, 
the door would certainly not have been easily displaced owing to the depth of 
the hole in which the door-post rested. Locus : First Street (18). Level : — 20-2 
ft. 

Triangular Plaques {Pis. CIV, 11 ; CXII, 4). 

Curious, roughly made triangular plaques of indifferently baked pottery, 
w'hose use we have not been able to ascertain, are found occasionally in streets 
as well as houses. Though their shape, make, and material are nearly always 
uniform, they vary considerably in size, the first one illustrated being a large 
specimen ; and that they were in frequent use and were home-made seems to be 
indicated by the roughness of their make. I can recall nothing similar in other 
ancient countries, except certain pottery models of loaves in ancient Egypt and 
the perforated loom-weights found at Verulamium and in the Glastonbury lake- 
village.^ The plaques of Mohenjo-daro, however, are never perforated and 
could hardly, I think, have served as loom-w’eights. 

No. 11 in PI. CIV (DK 4666). Drab-coloured pottery; no shp. 5-95 ins. 
across at the widest part ; 1 in. thick. Roughly made and indifferently baked. 
Locus: Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 79. Level: — 8-4 ft. 

No. 4 in PI. CXII (DK. DG. 96). Pottery. 3-35 ins. across; 1-28 ins. 
thick. Roughly baked. Carelessly made, and had been laid on chopped straw 
to dry before baking, as shown by the imprints of the straw on one side. Locus : 
Bl. 7 (deep excavation). Level : — 42-6 ft. 

Shell Covers or Ornaments (?) {Pis. LXXI, 5, 6; GT , 42; CVl, 27; CIX, 34; 

CXXV, 28). 

Nos. 5 and 6 in PI. LXXI (SD 2786). Shell cover or ornament, of which 
two parts were found together. 0-75 in. high and 2-4 ins. in diameter. Locus : 
SB Area, Bl. 1, rm. 61. Level : + 2-68 ft. 

No. 42 in PI. CV (DK 12157) (see also PI. CXXV, 28). 3-45 ins. high by 
1-2 ins. in diameter before being broken. Evidently two of these objects, of 
which we have found only the one, were fitted together to form a kind of cover 
nr cap. Our find, though roughly finished inside, was carefully smoothed down 
outside, all the excrescences of the original shell being removed, and was 
decorated with lines made with a saw. It is probable that these lines were once 
fiUed in with black and red paste by way of ornamentation.^ The top is flat, 
with a slightly irregular, natural hole, in which, perhaps, a metal staple and ring 
were fitted to lift the cover made from this object and its fellow. Locus : Lane 
bet. Bis. 9 (IX) and 9A. Level : — 1 ft. 

J Wheeler, Antiquity, June, 1932, pp. 140-2, fig. 3 (1). 

2 As in PI. CIX, 34. 
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No. 27 in PL CVI (DK 11341). Half of a shell cover, 0-98 in. high by 3-5 
ins. in diameter, with slightly flattened top. The interior is rough ; the outside 
smooth and decorated with bold, saw-cut lines. The companion piece has not 
been found ; indeed, only once have the two parts of one of these objects been 
found together. Locus : Bl. 27, ho. I, rm. 1. Level : — 7 - 1 ft. 

No. 34 in PI. CIX (DK 6450). A third part of a eover which was made 
in three pieces instead of the more usual two. 2-4 ins. aeross the lower edge. 
Along one side are two parallel incised hnes, the outer one of which was filled 
in with a black pigment and the inner one with red. Along each of the other 
sides is a single line filled in with red. When perfeet, this eover must have been 
very attractive ; it was unusually thin and carefully made. Locus : Fore Lane, 
bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7. Level: — 16-3 ft. 

The pronounced conical form. No. 42 in PI. CV, is the first of this shape to 
be found, and it is possible that it was worn as an ornament on the head like the 
smaller, metal cones that we have found at Mohenjo-daro.^ Dr. J. H. Hutton 
compares the flatter shell caps which are much more commonly found in the 
upper than in the lower levels with eertain modern shell earrings of Assam. Though 
I have hitherto regarded these objects as jar- covers, it must be admitted that 
none have yet been found associated with pottery. Some very considerable 
skill must have been needed to shape and fit the parts together, for it seems that 
only one section could be cut from a shell. 

Writing>tablets (1) {PI. GV, 37, 38). 

No. 37 (DK 12406). Light red pottery; no slip. 7 ins. long by 3 ins. wide 
by 0-4 in. thick. Rather roughly made. Edges square cut, except for one which 
is bluntly rounded, and very smoothly finished compared with the surface of the 
two flat sides. Locus: Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 30. Level: — 8-8 ft. 

No. 38 (DK 5602). Light red pottery; no slip. Present length 3-95 ins., by 
3-15 ins. wide and 0-72 in. thick. There is a hole, 0-13 in. in diameter, through 
the handle for suspension. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 10 and 12. Level : 
-10 ft. 

The use of these two objects is as yet uncertain, but I suggest that they 
were writing-tablets. It would, of course, be difficult to inscribe anything upon 
their present very rough surfaces but these may once have been covered with 
some smooth preparation that would allow of writing or numbers being washed 
off when finished with. In shape these objects are exactly like the large wooden 
writing-boards that are used at the present day by children in the Panjab and 
elsewhere.” These boards are first prepared with a thick, white coating which is 
washed off with the written lessons and renewed the next day. I do not think 
these tablets were labels for merchandise, as only one has a perforated lug ; it is, 
moreover, so thin as to be unsuitable for the purpose.® 


^ See Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVIII, 2, and pi. CXXXV, 7, of this book. 
If the more conical of these shell pieces had been used as head ornaments and the flatter ones as ear- 
pieces, it would explain why their interiors were never smoothed down. 

^ Panjabi, Phatti : Urdu, Tnkhti. 

» Cf. two similar objects on an archaic cylinder seal from Susa ; Mem Del en Perse t viii • n 
18, fig. 40. ■ , . , 
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Quite independently, Sir Flinders Petrie has compared a sign in the Mohenjo- 
daro script^ that resembles these two objects with a “ writing-tablet which 
interpretation bears out my view.- The tablets in the signary are marked with 
parallel lines, perhaps to aid the scribe. 

Label {PI. CIX, 18). 

Not unlike these writing-tablets in shape is the obvious label, No. 18 in PI. 
CIX (DK 6087), which has a small hole in the lug for tying it on. It is 3-13 
ins. long by 0-33 in. thick. This label is roughly made and has no slip, but the 
surface is sufficiently smooth for writing. Locus: Bl. 4, rm. 15. Level: — 20-4 
ft. 

Bone Implement {PI. GV, 55). 

No. 55 in PL CV (DK 5753). 15-4 ins. long across the chord; greatest 

width 1-62 ins., 0-4 in. thick. The inner edge of this implement shows consider- 
able wear on both faces and bears a number of fine, oblique lines similar to the 
markings on a weaver’s slay ; but owing to its curvature it is difficult to see how 
this particular object could have been used in weaving. It was evidentl}" made 
from the rib of an animal, and the polish, especially of its edge, is evidence of 
much use. It would have served to scrape down or polish the surfaces of large 
jars ; but if so used, the striations left on its edge would tend to be vertical and 
not oblique, unless the stroke were diagonal. The surfaces of some of the larger 
jars, especially those that were coated with a slip, occasionally show signs of 
having been rubbed down. I have found by experiment that by a slight turn this 
way or that this bone tool can be readily adjusted to storage jars of varying dia- 
meters. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 4 and 7. Level : — 1 1 ft. 

SheU Rods {PI. CV, 58, 59). 

The use of these two shell rods has not been ascertained. They can hardly 
have been intended to be cut up to make disc-beads, or they would not have 
been so carefully smoothed beforehand. Nor does it seem likely that it was 
intended to make a single long bead of each, of No. 58 in particular ; for though 
a bead of this shape, in either shell or pottery, is a feature at Jemdet Nasr and 
also Ur, long barrel -cylinder beads of shell are so far unknown at Mohenjo-daro. 

No. 58 (DK 5282). 3-61 ins. long ; 0-59 in. in diameter at the middle and 

0-38 in. at the unbroken end. Very carefully smoothed and shaped, but un- 
polished. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. V (42). Level : — 7-8 ft. 

No. 59 (DK 21731). Present length, 2-73 ins. Tapers slightly from 0-54 
in. in diameter at one end to 0-49 in. at the other. Excellently shaped and 
carefully smoothed, but unpohshed. Locus : Bl. 9A, ho. VIII, rm. 46. Level : 
- 7-4 ft. 

Ivory, SheU and Pottery Hooks {Pis. CVI, 31; CVIII, 8, 11; CIX, 11—13;GX, 1). 

These hooks of ivory and shell are similar in shape. They were probably 
used to fasten wooden boxes, one hook being set in the lid and another immediately 


1 Amongst others, see seals 92, 280, 312, 519, of this book. 

2 Ancient Egypt, II, 1932, p. 35. 
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below it in the box itself. A cord looped around the two would have fastened 
the lid down securely, and if sealed would have prevented the contents of the 
box being got at. I have seen a box with very similar fastenings in use in the 
Panjab.^ 

No. 31 in PI. CVI (DK 12041). Ivory. 2-92 ins. long with an oval head 
0-7 X 0-6 ins. in section, and the stem tapering from 0-58 in. in diameter down 
to 0-5 in. at the end. The top of the head is slightly rounded and the other 
end cut square with the sides. The finish of the upper portion of this hook is 
good, with traces of the orighial polish stiU remaining. About half the stem 
was deliberately rubbed down with a rasp to give it a grip on the sides of the hole 
in which it was fitted. Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 31. Level : — 7-4 ft. 

No. 8 in PI. CVIII (DK 5182). Ivory. 2*43 ins. long with the stem rec- 
tangular in section, 0-72 ins. vide and 0-37 in. thick. The hook is here consti- 
tuted by the cutting out of a semi-circular piece behind the head. Locus : Loop 
Lane, bet. Bis. 12 and 12A. Level : — 16-3 ft. 

No. 11 in PI. CVIII (DK 5635). SheU. 3-42 ins. long by 1-1 ins. in dia- 
meter at the widest part. End of the stem missing. This hook was cut with 
a saw and shows little evidence of wear. Locus : Bl. 1, western Court (10). 
Level: — 13-6 ft. 

No. 1 in PI. CX (DK 6059). Ivory. 2-42 ins. long, with the stem 0-4 in. 
in diameter. Was found together with another of slightly smaller size. Locus : 
Bl. 1, ho. VIII. rm. 63. Level : — 20 ft. 

The three very curious double-hooks made of pottery. Nos. 11-13 in PI. CIX, 
are entirely new to us and it is difiicult to see what their purpose might be. The 
material of which they were made would not admit of their being used for heavy 
weights, nor could they have been subjected to much knocking about. They 
may perhaps have been used in a line to hold dyed thread to be dried, but this is, 
of course, a mere conjecture. They seem, however, to have been made expressly 
to give as much support as possible to some material that was liable to sag. Up 
to the present, hooks of this shape have been found solely in the lower levels, and 
only these three specimens. They are not sufficiently weU made to be cult objects, 
though it has been suggested that they may represent thunder-bolts. 

No. 11 (DK 7414). Pottery ; cream slip. 3-65 ins. long by 1 -35 ins. greatest 
width. Locus : First Street (5). Level : — 23-4 ft. 

No. 12 (DK 7303). Pottery; cream slip. 3-55 ins. long by 1*15 ins. in 
widest part. Roughly made. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 22. Level : — 14-2 
ft. 

No. 13 (DK 5356). Pottery; no slip. 3-45 ins. long by 1-25 ins. wide. 
Roughly made. Locus : Crooked Lane, bet. Bis. 3 and 5. Level : — 15 • 1 ft. 


Ivory Batons {Pis. CVI, 42, 43 ; CIX, 5, 6 ; CX, 12, 13, 20 ; CXXV, 3). 

Several tapering, ivory batons have been found in recent years that were 
unknown prior to 1927, though they have a considerable range in level. They 
are attractively shaped and ornamented, but their purpose is quite unknown. 


1 Pegs and lashings were also used in Egypt from early times for fastening the lids of toilet 
and other boxes. The Egy-ptian pegs, however, usually liad round, flat heads: Carnarvon and 
Carter, Five Years’’ Explorations at Thebes, pis. XLVI (1) ; XL VIII (1, 2). 
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and they may even have had more uses than one. Though these batons are all 
very carefully made and finished, there is little variety of decoration and they 
were evidently all made to one pattern, with the sole difference that one specimen 
only has a rounded top. It is probable that they were turned on a lathe. 

Plate CVI. — No. 42 (DK 11734) (see also PI. CXXV, 3). 7-8 ins. long by 

0-9 in. in diameter at the wider end and 0*44 in. at the other. From the semi- 
pointed end up to about the middle, this baton shows the polish of much use — so 
much so that a band of decoration similar to that below the head had been 
partially worn away. This rod is extremely well finished, and the incised decora- 
tion at each end was once filled in with black paste. Possibly it served as a pin 
for a cloak, though it certainly seems rather large and heavy for this purpose. 
Locus : Bl. 22, rm. 4. Level : —6-4 ft. 

No. 43 (DK 11658). Now 3-45 ins. long ; 0-66 in. in diameter at the head, 
and 0-5 in. at the broken end. Probably served the same purpose as No. 42. It 
differs, however, in having a flat top, but the band of ornamentation, though of 
coarser workmanship than in No. 42, was also filled in with black. Locus : Bl. 
23, ho. II, rm. 13. Level : —7-3 ft. 

Plate CIX. — No. 5 (DK 7331) (see also PI. CX, 20) is 5-05 ins. long by O' 56 
in. in diameter at the head which is flat. The point is unbroken but blunt, and 
the surface semi-pohshed. The incised, hatched decoration was formerly fiUed 
in with black. Locus : Bl. 5, ho. I, rm. 4. Level : —16*3 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 8251) (see also PI. CX, 13). 2-7 ins. long by 0-44 in. in dia- 
meter at the head, which is flat. Well made and much polished by wear. In- 
cised decoration beneath the head once filled in with black. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. 
Ill, rm. 48. Level: —14*8 ft. 

No. 12 in PI. CX (DK 7272). 2*62 ins. long ; 0-6 in. in diameter at the head 
and 0 • 4 in. at the base, which is unbroken and never had a point, unless, as seems 
possible, it had been accidentally broken off and subsequently smoothed down. 
Locus: First Street (5). Level: —18*9 ft. 

Perforated Square and Rectangular Rods of Unknown Use {Pis. GV, 29, 31, 53; CXXXVIII, 

56). 

Nos. 29 and 31 in PI. CV (DK 3679). A rectangular, ivory rod, somewhat 
roughly made with its sides cut slightly askew. It measures 3x0* 5x0-4 ins. 
and is perforated by three holes averaging 0-16 in. in diameter. Round the 
centre of this rod is a band of copper, 0-65 in. wide, which is apparently secured 
by a copper rivet, though this rivet may have been part of a hook by which the 
rod was either suspended from or supported on some other object. There is the 
same incised decoration on all four sides, namely, blocks of double hatching at 
each end and in the middle, separated by the device of concentric circles which 
is so well known on the ivory sticks of Mohenjo-daro. In fact, this rod seems 
to be one of the familiar ivory sticks adapted to another purpose (Pis. CXXXVTII ; 
CXLIII). Locus : Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 11. Level : —8-7 ft. 

No. 53 in the same plate (DK 8007) (see also PI. CXXXVIII). Ivory rod. 
2 • 66 ins. long by 0 • 3 in. square in section, with one end broken off. The holes at 
one end of this rod are O-Il in. in diameter and only penetrate to a depth of 
0-12 in. Between these and a hole at the other end, which was presumably once 
the middle of the rod, are two more holes cut in a face at right angles to the 
other two holes. The latter pair, though of the same diameter as the other two, 

57 
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are drilled right through the rod. This object is well made and polished, bixt 
its metal band — if it ever existed — has long since disappeared. Locus : Bl. lA, 
rm. 89. Level : — 8 • 3 ft. 

These two rods resemble one another in that they are both four-sided with a 
hole cut through the centre, apparently for suspension. They differ, however, in 
the number and positions of the subsidiary holes. Though No. 29 certainly 
suggests the bar of a pair of scale-pans,' there is the difficulty that the holes to 
take the cords for the pans should surely be at the ends of the rod, and not towards 
the middle. In No. 53, moreover, the holes at the other end of the rod are 
bhnd. 

Jar-stopper {PI- CIX, 19). 

There can be no question that this object (DK 7393) was used as the stopper 
of a narrow-mouthed jar.^ It is made of ivory and is 1-75 ins. long by 0-75 in. 
in diameter at the wider, and 0-49 in. at the narrower end. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. 
VI, rm. 47. Level : — 91-4 ft. 

Jar-stoppers, except those of the types illustrated in Pis. LVII, LXII, are 
exceedingly rare ; but some of those used for the narrow-mouthed jars may 
conceivably have been made of wood and have perished. 

Peg {PL evil I, 14). 

No. 14 in PL CVIII (DK 5738) is part of the horn of a deer or antelope, 6 ’05 
ins. long, with a groove cut round it near the broader end. Rather short for a 
tent-peg, it was more probably used as a hook to which to tie something. Locus ; 
Bl. 4, rm. 5. Level : — 18-4 ft. 

Rolling-pins {Pis. CIV, 10 ; CVIII, 22, 23). 

No. 10 in PI. CIV (DK 11109). Cylindrical; 4-74 ins. long by 1-8 ins. in 
diameter ; ends at right angles to the sides. Light grey chert, slightly veined. 
This object was so carefully made and polished that it may have been turned on 
a lathe after first being carefully flaked into form. Its sides are remarkably plane, 
except at the extreme ends where there is a very slight narrowing. It seems 
subsequently to have been used as a hammer, which alone would account for its 
now chipped condition. Locus : Bl. 8A, rm. 42. Level : 7 • 7 ft. 

No. 22 in PI. CVIII (DK 9401). Cylindrical; 5-4 ins. long by 1-7 ins. in 
diameter. Light red pottery ; cream slip. Slightly warped in braking. Locus : 
Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (1). Level : — 23-7 ft. 

No. 23 in PI. CVIII (DK 9037). Cylindrical ; 4-75 ins. long by 1-56 ins. in 
diameter. Pottery ; cream slip. Well baked, but the surface now somewhat 
rough. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 32. Level : — 19-4 ft. 

Very similar objects to the last two have been unearthed in previous seasons.^ 
Their exact use is stiU uncertain, but they may conceivably have been used for 
rol lin g out the dough in making the finer sorts of chupatti. 

^ Actual scale-pans have been found at Mohenjo-daro, especially in the lower levels. 

* Cf. a shell stopper in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CL VI, 6. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 479, pi. CXXXI, 42. 
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Scale-pans {Pis. CV. 40 ; CIX, 32). 

No. 40 in PL CV (DK 11599). Light red pottery ; cream slip. Hand-made. 
2-7 ins. in diameter by 1-02 ins. thick, including the projecting base, from which 
aspect the photograph was taken. The upper side is uneven and somewhat 
roughly finished. There are three holes, averaging 0-1 in. in diameter, at equal 
distances around the edge. Locus : Bl. 8A, rm. 35. Level : — 6 • 9 ft. 

The only explanation that I can suggest as to the use of this object is that 
it was a scale-pan made by a child. The regular use of weights by most of the 
householders of Mohenjo-daro shows that they attached considerable importance 
to weight, and probably in those days ehildren were just as fond of playing with 
weights and scales as they are at the present day. For metal scale-pans, see 
pp. 476-77 in Chapter XIII. 

That No. 32 in PI. CIX (DK 7389) was a scale-pan there is no doubt. Made 
of pottery, it is 2-25 ins. in diameter and 0-31 in. high on the outside. It has a 
raised edge all round like a dish. Hand-made, and slightly out of shape. The 
lower side is seen in the photograph. It was suspended by means of three small 
holes at practically equal distances round the edge. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 
47. Level: — 19-4 ft. 

Pottery Rings (not illostrated). 

Of thick, pottery rings similar to the one illustrated in PI. CLII, 16 (top), 
of the first book on the site, which I have suggested might have been used in some 
form of game,^ we have found numerous examples. Frankfort has now satisfac- 
torily identified these rings as net-weights ; a large number of them have been 
found with the remains of a fishing net at Khafaje, a site some 10 miles east of 
Baghdad. These objects only occur sporadically at Mohenjo-daro and at various 
levels, but at both sites they seem to be of much the same date.- 

Tubes {PI. CIX, 31, 47, 53). 

No. 31 (DK 8214). A tube made of a carefully cleaned-out bone, 3-55 ins. 
long by 0-57 in. and 0-5 in. in diameter at the ends. Diameter of interior, 0-29 
in. The outside is polished by much use. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 7 and 8. 
Level: - 13-7 ft. 

No. 47 (DK 7715). Curved tube of drab-coloured pottery; 7-65 ins. long 
across the chord. Outside diameter 0-93 in. ; inside diameter 0-45 in. One end 
is complete and shghtly splayed, but the other is missing. Locus : First Street 
(21). Level: - 16-9 ft. 

No. 53 (DK 7660). Curved tube of pottery, with a smooth, red slip ; 5-9 ins. 
long across chord. Outside diameter 0-75 in.; inside diameter 0-4 in. Well 
made, but one end is missing and the other splayed out to 1-26 ins. in diameter. 
Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level : — 19 ’8 ft. 

Though the bone tube may have served many uses, the two pottery specimens 
seem to have been made for an express purpose, as one end of each is splayed. 
No. 53, moreover, was carefully coated with a red slip, which would hardly have 
been so if these tubes had been used, for instance, in a furnace. As each of the 


’'■Antiquity, Dec., 1931. 

2 Tell Asmar and Khafaje, Oriental InMute, Univ. of Chicago, No. 13, pp. 92, 93, figs. 41, 42. 

57 A 
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pottery tubes has lost one end, we have no means of ascertaining their original 
lengths. It is possible that they were used as drinking tubes for beer and other 
liquids, a custom which still pertains amongst the Chins of Burma who use a 
straight hollow cane to suck up zu, a very intoxicating drink made from rice.^ 
As is well known, drinking tubes were in common use in early Sumer- and in 
ancient Egypt also in the Eighteenth Dynasty.® Erman considered the use 
of a sucking-tube to be an importation into Egypt from the north-east.^ Owing 
to the liability of pottery to break, cane or metal tubes would doubtless have 
been preferred to pottery ones ; but we have found no metal tubes at Mohenjo- 
daro that are at all likely to have been used for this purpose, unless the tubes 
that were strung with beads of two colours (Pis. CXI, 12 ; CXXXVI, 24 ; 
CXXXVTII, 11) were used as sucking-tubes. The internal diameters of the 
latter, however, are very small, and these tubes, if so used, would have served 
only for very thin liquids. The curve of the two pottery tubes in question cer- 
tainly suggests to me that they were used in drinking. Aiiother possible explana- 
tion is that they were used to carry liquids in some form of apparatus, and it 
may be that the flared ends were intended to enable one tube to be fitted inside 
another. 

Model Axes {Pis. CIX, 16 ; CX, 34; CXII, 1). 

These two model axes are described in Chapter XIII, page 459, as they are 
evidently copies of metal implements. 

Stone and Pottery Objects of Unknown Use. 

A number of objects made of various kinds of stone and pottery, whose 
uses we do not yet know and whose shapes are quite new to us are described 
in detail below : — 

No. 6 in PI. CIV (DK 3653). Well baked, pink pottery, containing mica 
and lime ; no slip. 1'6 ins. high by 0*3 in. thick. The internal diameter aver- 
ages 2’8 ins. ; the ring, carefully made by hand and showing no sign of wear, 
was shghtly warped in baking. As is seen in the photograph, there are two 
projections on one side with a semi-rounded space between them. Two circular 
marks, each 0-62 in. in diameter, on the opposite side of the ring were clearly 
left by the breaking away of another subsidiary portion of the object ; but what 
this was it is impossible to say, beyond the fact that the missing part was a different 
shape from the projections above mentioned. Possibly this object was a sleeve 
intended to slide up and down a pole ; it is not unhke the lower portion of a 
modem candle-shade-holder in shape. Both the material and its comparative 
thinness make it unlikely that this object was subjected to any rough treatment. 
Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 79. Level : — 6-7 ft. 

Nos. 16 and 17 in PI. CIV (DK 4832) (see also PI. CVII, 32). An oval plaque 
of soft, white alabaster, less than a third of which is missing, which may have 
served as the lid of a box or jar. This plaque now measures 4-86 ins. long by 

^ Liversey, Asia, 1931, p. 500. 

* For a weU-preserred specimen, see Frankfort, Iraq Excavation of the Oriental Institute, 1932-33 
pp. 38, 39, fig. 35. Also Woolley, Royal Cemetery, p. 81. 

® Hall, Antiquaries Journal, vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 447. See also Schiaparelli, La tomba intatta 
delV architetto Cha, fig. 52. 

* GrifiBth, Joum. Eg. Arch., vol. XII, pp. 22, 23. 
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4 ' 6 ins. wide by 1 in. thick, and it is estimated that its length when perfect was 
5 ’9 ins. It has a flat, V-shaped projection which adds another O’ 76 in. to its 
thickness, making an over-aU thickness of 1 *76 ins. The V-shaped ridge, whether 
on the top or underneath of the plaque, was probably intended to slide in a 
corresponding groove, though it is neither tapered nor provided with a stop.^ 
It grades down from a width of 2 ’6 ins. on the outside to 2 ins. where it joins 
the plaque. There are two parallel lines. O’ 65 in. apart, faintly incised across 
the top of this projection (PI. CVII, 32), and half-way between the two is a very 
shallow mark or pitting. It is difficult to see that these marks could have had 
anything to do with the use or making of the cover. The finish is very good 
and reasonably accurate. Unfortunately, owing to the softness of the material 
and the dampness of the soil, it is very badly corroded. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, 
rm. 32. Level : — 7 ’ 2 ft. 

No. 7 in PI. CV (DK 5615). Pinkish pottery; cream slip. 2 ’99 ins. long 
by 1’45 ins. wide by 0’93 in. high. A cup-hke projection in the centre of the 
upper surface of this object is 0’35 in. in diameter inside by 0’55 in. deep, and 
its rim is perforated horizontally by a small hole on opposite sides. The longi- 
tudinal grooves on either side of this projection on the upper surface of the plaque 
shallow out towards one end and are 0’23 in. deep at the other. These grooves 
average 0 ’ 15 in. wide wdth sloping sides and were apparently made with a rounded 
stick before baking. A small, oblique hole, O’l in. diameter and depth, at one 
end of the plaque seems to have been left unfinished ; it may have been intended 
to take a cord to draw the object along. The four edges are flat and smooth, 
and across one edge of the base which is fairly plane eight parallel lines had been 
roughly scratched with a pointed instrument after baking. 

The roughness of its workmanship suggests that this object was made by 
a child, but for what purpose we can only conjecture. The cup-hke projection 
on the top may have been intended to take a wooden rod, and, but for its square- 
ness, this object might perhaps have been intended to represent a boat to be 
pulled along by a string. This, however, hardly seems hkely in view of the 
average child’s passion for reaUsm. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7. 
Level : — 9 ’ 9 ft. 

No. 23 in PI. CV (DK 8499) is a curious flat object, made of pottery and 
possibly used in weaving, which should not be confused with the pottery bullae 
illustrated elsewhere." CarefuUy made and coated with a cream slip, it is 2 ’85 
ins. long by 1 ’ 62 ins. wide at its broadest end and 0 ’ 38 in. thick. Small holes 
pricked in two rows at the wider end of either face average O’l in. in diameter. 
Those of the upper row seen in the illustration completely penetrate the object, 
but those of the lower row are blind and only 0 ’ 22 in. deep. On the reverse, it is 
the holes of the upper row which are bhnd. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. I, rm. 34. Level : 
- 5-2 ft. 

No. 17 in PI. CVI (DK 10577). Portion of a hollow cylinder of white 
alabaster. 1 ’ 68 ins. high by 1 ’ 4 ins. in diameter before breakage : 0 ’ 24 in. 
thick. The upper and lower edges of this fragment are perfect and it is clearly 
not part of a stone vessel. It was very carefully fluted outside, being first ringed 
horizontally with a saw and the parts between the cuts then carefully rounded 

^ We already know of the use of V-shaped slots to accommodate a cover in several hollow seals 
that were evidently intended to contain amulets (see p. 344 and pi. XC, 9-11). 

* Cf. a similar object illustrated in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXIII, 1. 
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off. Each fluting is 0- 32 in. wide and projects O'll in. Locus : Central Street, 
bet. Bis. 8A (33) and 18. Level : — 5*5 ft. 

No. 39 in PI. CVI (DK 11447). 2-83 ins. long by 1*85 ins. in diameter. 

Roughly made from a piece of biick, with a shallow groove, 0-48 in. wide by 0'08 
in. deep, cut round the middle. This groove shows a slight amount of wear 
as if something had occasionally shpped on it. Possibly a toggle. Locus : Bl. 
13, ho. Ill, rm. 19. Level : - 3*8 ft. 

No. 40 in PI. CVI (DK 10445). Light red pottery: cream slip. 3' 11 ins. 
long by 2-33 ins. in diameter at base. Half of its length is round and half very 
roughly squared, as if this object had been made expressly to fit into something. 
A roughly bored hole, some 0 ■ 4 in. in diameter, perforates it from top to bottom 
and was evidently made before the object was baked. Both the top and base 
are flat, and the latter shows a certain amount of wear. I can offer no sugges- 
tion as to the use of this object. Locus : West Street, bet. Bis. 17 (IV) and 19. 
Level : — 0 • 7 ft. 

No. 41 in PI. CVI (DK 11279). Light red pottery. 3 "66 ins. high by 2*57 
ins. in diameter at base. Roughly hacked out from a piece of brick. The top is 
thinned down and roughly rounded ; and there is a very sfight suggestion of 
a groove across the middle of the base and up the sides to where it is recessed. 
The recess probably served to take a cord. This may be either a loom or a net- 
weight, though it is not very heavy. Locus : Bl. 25, ho. I, rm. 13. Level : 
- 7-9 ft. 

Nos. 9 and 10 in PI. CVIII (DK 9057). This curious object, of which both 
obverse and reverse are shown, is quite new to us. It is made of pottery ; and 
is3’7 ins. long, including the thick handle, by 2 '73 ins. wide and O' 62 in. thick. 
One side (No. 10) is flat and the other slightly rounded ; and on both an 
apparently meaningless pattern, which may or may not have been filled in with 
colour, is incised. The two incised fines on the handle in No. 10 were filled in 
with a pigment, red in one, black in the other. Possibly this object was used 
for patting, as, for instance, to finish a piece of pottery^ or in butter-making. 
Though both faces are irregular in places, this object was carefully made and 
smoothed off. Locus : Bl. 1, western wing (IV), rm. 28. Level : — 17-4 ft. 

No. 19 in PI. CVIII (DK 8955) (see also PI. CX, 7). Faience ; with sfight 
traces of green. 1'58 ins. long by O' 78 in. in diameter at head. Pierced hori- 
zontally by two holes, each O' 11 in. in diameter. The lower portion of this object 
is missing and its use unknown. Locus : Bl. lA (90). Level : — 20' 1 ft. 

No. 33 in PI. CVIII (DK 5335). Yellowish-brown limestone. 7 '25 ins. 
long by 5' 12 ins. broad and now 3'7 ins. high. It has plane sides, a curved base, 
and a deep channel, 2 -45 ins. wide, in its upper portion, parts of whose sides 
are broken away, so that it averages O' 78 in. in depth. The two ends of this 
rocker (?) are fairly plane and roughly dressed. It seems not unlikely that a 
beam of some kind was set in the channel so that the rocker served as the fulcrum 
of a lever, though as yet nothing has been found heavy enough to call for a lever 
of such a size. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. VII, corridor (3). Level : — 14 '5 ft. 

No. 3 in PI. CIX (DK 8630) (see also PI. CX, 14). An ivory head which 
was obviously once fitted into something, which may have been a wooden box. It 

1 We have, however, yet to find pottery that was finished with a paddle such as is in use in 
Sindh to-day. See Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. LX, pp. 127-35. 
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is 1 • 55 ins, long, and through its head, which is 0 • 5 in. in diameter, there runs a 
hole, 0-13 in. in diameter. Much pohshed by use, and it is possible that a string 
was wound around two of these objects, one in the lid and one Just below it in 
the side of a box, to keep it tightly closed.^ Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 34. Level : 
- 19-6 ft. 

No. 25 in PI. CX (DK 8726) (see also PI. CXI, 79). Pierced rectangular 
plaque. Appears to be pottery ; but was perhaps cut from a piece of brick. 
2 • 15 ins. long by 1 • 4 ins. wide by 0 • 93 in. thick. Well made. In its centre a 
rectangular hole, 0 ‘5x0 -29 in., pierces it vertically. Four small, round holes 
also, each 0 • 1 in. in diameter, pierce the plaque longitudinally, two from either 
end, to open into the large central hole. One face of this plaque, as is seen in 
PI. CXI, 79, is shghtly sunk round the hole and shows signs of having been rubbed. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 68. Level : — 17 '3 ft. 

Ivory Roundels {Pis. CIX, 4, 14, 15 ; CX, 27, -32, 40). 

No. 4 (DK 8322) (see also PI. CX, 40). 0*52 in. in diameter byO’5 in. high. 
The side of this roundel is cross-hatched with incised lines that were once filled 
in with black. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 18. Level : — 12-9 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 8351) (see also PI. CX, 32). 0-7 and 0*6 in. in diameter at ends 
by 0‘51 in. high. Somewhat warped and not now truly circular. Ornamented 
in the same way as No. 4. Locus : First Street (22). Level : — 16 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 6488) (see also PI. CX, 27). 0*82 in. in diameter by O' 65 in. 
high. Similarly ornamented to the others. It differs from them, however, in 
having once had an attachment on the side, whose shape we do not know. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 19. Level : — 13*2 ft. 

These three objects cannot have been gamesmen, for neither their flat tops 
nor bases show any polish through use, whereas their sides are well smoothed by 
constant handling. The possibility of their having been used as seals is also 
invalidated by the regularity of the decoration upon them which would have 
allowed of easy forging. Nor could No. 15 in PI. CIX have been rolled more 
than a limited distance. These objects are entirely new to us, and so far have 
appeared solely in the Intermediate II and I strata. 

Pottery Object {PI- CIX, 30). 

No. 30 in PI. CIX (DK 5722). Pottery ; no slip. Somewhat roughly made, 
solid and with an upward projecting spout, 1-8 ins. high. Though this object 
resembles in shape the upper part of the kohl pot illustrated in PI. LX, 51, noth- 
ing appears to have been broken from its lower portion, and the vertical hole 
in the spout, which is 0- 14 in. in diameter, is only 0-6 in. deep. There is another 
vertical hole, moreover, in the apparent base, some 0-15 in. in diameter and 1 in. 
deep. Locus ; Bl. 1, central corridor (15). Level ; — 13-9 ft. 

Wavy Rings {PI- CIX, 39, 40). 

No use has yet been foimd for these wavy rings, of which small examples are 
fairly common at Mohenjo-daro, whereas large stone specimens have been found 
at Harappa,^ unless, as I have before suggested, the smaller ones were strung on 

1 Cf. Pis. CVI, 31 ; CVm, 11. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, PI. XIV, 6, 8. 
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a metal rod with different colours and materials alternated to form an ornamental 
sceptre or staff. At Mohenjo-daro we have found cylindrical disc beads of shell 
strung on fine copper tubes (Pis. CXI, 12 ; CXXXVI, 24 ; CXXXVIII, 11) ; 
alternating with black stone beads of similar shape (see the chapter on Personal 
Ornaments) ; and it is quite possible that rings of shell and alabaster may have 
been treated in exactly the same manner to produce a stiU more imposing effect. 

Plate CIX. — ^No. 39 (DK 6435). Alabaster. 1-77 ins. in diameter by 0*8 
in. thick. Hole through centre, 0-44 in. in diameter. The top and bottom of 
this ring had been quartered by two deep cuts, and the edges of the projections 
so formed were neatly rounded off. Slightly weathered. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. 
Ill, rm. 67. Level : — 16*8 ft. 

Xo. 40 (DK 9633). Shell. 1-38 ins. in diameter by 0-5 in. high. The 
irregular hole through the centre appears to be a natural one, and it was probably 
intended to bore it properly at a later stage. The base of this ring was left flat, 
though the top had been quartered as in No. 39 by means of a saw, which was 
followed by chiselling. The cuts are very shallow and the ring is evidently un- 
finished. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). Level : — 28-3 ft. 



Chapter XIII. 


SILVER, COPPER, BRONZE AND LEAD UTENSILS AND OTHER 

OBJECTS. 

This chapter deals with the metal utensils, weapons, and tools found at 
Mohenjo-daro during the four seasons 1927-31. As will be seen from the illus- 
trations in Pis. LXXI, 33 ; CXIII to CXXIV ; CXXV, and CXXVI to CXXXIII, 
a very varied assortment of objects was unearthed. To avoid a too detailed 
deseription of all these objects, their measurements and other particulars are 
tabulated at the end of the chapter. Unfortunately, it has proved impossible 
as yet to distinguish between those from the different levels by their style, shape 
or workmanship, I have, therefore, provisionally grouped them under two 
heads : — (1) The “ Early Group ”, i.e., aU those found below the level —12 ft. 
(2) The “ Late Group ”, i.e., aU those found above the level —12 ft. When 
the excavation of the Indus Valley sites is resumed and further finds are made, 
these subdivisions can be expanded. An immense amount of further work is 
called for on this subject. 

It would have been desirable, also, to have obtained an analysis of every 
metal object found, but pressure of work in a fimited time has forbidden this. 
Those objects marked “ bronze ” in the table have been definitely found to be so ; 
that is, they contain a larger proportion of tin than could be due to the presence 
of a natural impurity. All the more important metal objects have, of course, 
been examined, and their analyses by Khan Bahadur Muhd. Sana UUah and 
Dr. M. Hamid will be found either at the end of this Chapter or in Chapter XVI. 

Particular attention should be paid to the analyses by Dr. Desch of Sheffield 
University of a number of fragments of copper and bronze that we found in the 
very deep excavation in Block 7 of the DK Area (PI. XVI). L'^nfortunately, 
no complete tools and weapons were found, but the fragments analysed prove 
beyond doubt that bronze was known to and used by the people of the earlier 
occupations as well as later. For instance, bronze containing no less than 22-2 
per cent, of tin was found at the level 30*4 ft. below datum and another piece 
with 8*3 per cent, of tin at 33-4 ft. below datum. These lower levels I would 
provisionally date to c. 3,000 B. C. 

An interesting feature of some of the metal tools and implements is that on 
their incrusted surfaces a few threads, or the distinct impression, of some woven 
fabric is seen, sufficient in some cases to permit of the easy identification of the 
material. For instance, the thread wound round a copper blade (DK 8376)^ 
from the level -16-3 ft. has been pronounced on expert examination to be cotton, 
and the fabric adhering to the razor-blade (DK 11985), illustrated in Pis. CXVIII, 
7 ; CXXV, 41, has also been proved to be cotton. 

It is also more than probable that the fine cord round the middle of a much 
corroded copper rod (DK 5844) from a level of 14 • 6 ft. below datum is cotton. 

All these specimens were microscopically examined by Dr. A. N. Gulati of 
the Cotton Technological Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay, whose reports will be 
found in Chapter XVI.^ 

1 Locus : Bet. BLs. 9 and 9A (V). 

* See also the report by Turner and Gulati in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 585-6, 
on some fabric adhering to a silver vessel. Also, A Note on the Early History of Cotton, Bulletin 
No. 17, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Technological Laboratory. 
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These remains of fabric or cord adhering to articles of copper and bronze 
owe their preservation to the metallic salts formed in the process of corrosion.^ ^ 
It seems that some of these articles were habitually wrapped up, more probably 
with the idea of preserving their edges from accidental damage than for any 
other reason ; but it may, also, have been noticed that direct contact with the 
soil was apt to turn copper green and, therefore, any metal articles that were 
buried for safety were wrapped up in cotton cloth. 

Many of the tools and weapons, knives, chisels, etc., were fixed in handles 
which are described later, and of these tools it will be noticed in the appended 
table that the tang was sometimes thicker than the blade. 

Perhaps the most interesting tool that has been found in recent excavations 
is the saw illustrated in Pis. CXVI, 6 ; CXVIII, 1, whose teeth and the adjoin- 
ing part of the blade are set alternately from side to side, an arrangement pre- 
viously not known earlier than Roman times. The very substantial sword (PI. 
CXIX, 9) is surprising at so early a date ; it shows that at all events some of the 
people of Mohenjo-daro were well armed. 

As would be expected from the fact that wood was probably even more 
plentiful than it now is in the districts adjacent to the Indus, tools used in wood- 
working are well represented in our collection. Of comparatively few of the 
implements found, such as the swords, can it be said that they could only be 
used in warfare. Spears and arrows were doubtless used as much in hunting as 
for fighting, and we have yet to find that the people of Mohenjo-daro had any 
enemies of more consequence than occasional raiding parties from the mountains 
of Baluchistan. Their chief enemy was probably the river, against which the 
mattock and the spade would be the most effective weapons. 

, It does not seem to have been a general habit, as it was in Early Sumer, for 
people to carry hones about on their persons, though suitable stones for this 
purpose must have been as difficult to come by in Sumer as in the Indus Valley. 
Possibly the smith was resorted to more frequently than in Sumer, for even 
weapons with a high percentage of tin would readily have lost their edge. Hard 
woods may, however, have been used ; they would amply suffice to keep a thin 
blade sharp and perhaps be even better for this purpose than stone, which in the 
hands of an imskiUed man can easily ruin a blade. 

The two cones of coiled, copper wire illustrated in PI. CXVIII, 11, that were 
found Avith other objects in Group A, must, I think, have been intended for per- 
sonal adornment. They are, therefore, included in Chapter XIV, on Personal 
Ornaments, in which other articles of metal, such as bracelets, buttons, spacers 
and the like, are described in detail. 

It was not the custom at Mohenjo-daro to decorate tools and weapons in any 
way ; nor do we find on them any identification marks, save for a group that 
was unearthed at the very low level 24-4 ft. below datum (PI. CXXVI), and a 
badly mutilated instrument (DK 6636) from the level —17 ft., whose original 
shape we do not know, but which bears a lightly marked chevron pattern.® 

1 Copper salts are used at the present day for the preservation of certain kinds of canvas. 

® Fabrics have also survived for the same reason on the copper and bronze tools of Sumer and 
Elam. 

® This object may possibly be a pin-head, and is too badly corroded to be illustrated. 
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Metal Hoards. 

The interesting and valuable collection of bronze and copper articles illus- 
trated in Pis. CXIII to CXXIV were all found in the upper levels of Mohenjo- 
daro, i.e., they belong to the Late Group. And many of them are entirely 
new types, unrepresented in the previous book on Mohenjo-daro. 

From three hoards of metal objects that were found in the season 1930-31 
in comparatively small houses close to one another in Blocks 14 and 15 of the 
northern portion of the DK Area we obtained a wide range of copper and bronze 
utensils. 

Group A (DK 10781, a-z, aa-ah) was found in room 19 of House II, Block 
14 (PI. X, a, extreme right hand corner), just below an opening into room 18. 
It lay 4-8 ft. below datum and is, therefore, of Late I date. It comprised no 
less than 40 objects, 32 of which are illustrated in Pis. CXIII — CXV and the 
remainder as follows : — Bronze figure of goat in PI. LXXIV, 18, 19 ; two spiral 
coils of copper wire in PI. CXVIII, 11 ; and the best of five copper bangles all 
of the same type in PI. CXV, 4. When found, all these objects were corroded 
together in a mass (PI. X, e, f), the smaller objects inside some of the jars and 
vases. Yet despite the fact that only some 4 ft. of earth covered them, this 
hoard of objects was on the whole in a very good state of preservation, and thanks 
to the great care bestowed on them by Dr. Hamid, they have been separated, 
and cleaned and repaired where necessary. 

The small vase, PI. CXIV, 12, was inside the large one, PI. CXIV, 14 ; and 
the large open jar, PI. CXV, 5, contained no less than thirteen small objects, 
the copper fish-hook, PI. CXIV, 6, two wire coils, PI. CXVIII, 11 ; a small chisel 
and shell ball, PI. CXIV, 7, 9 ,* six bangles, and the small copper vases, PI. CXV, 
7, 8. The very graceful vessel, CXIV, 8, contained the bronze animal seen in 
PI. LXXIV, 18, 19, the vases, PI. CXV, 2, 3, 6, and the little copper dish, PI. 
CXIII, 9. 

Group B (DK 11232, a-h) lay just below pavement level in room 28 of 
House VI, Block 15 (PI. X, g). As its level was 5-7 ft. below datum this hoard 
belongs to the Late Ib Period. Though a smaller group, it is none the less in- 
teresting. The large copper vessel, PI. CXV, 16, over which when found the 
copper dish, PI. CXV, 10, was inverted, contained the rest of the hoard, includ- 
ing two stone weights, PI. CXV, 13, 15, both of which are in a perfect state of 
preservation and are described in Chapter XII, on the Household Objects, Tools 
and Implements. 

Group G (DK 11337, a-z, aa-ac) was found in the same room as Group B, 
at a little distance from it and at a slightly lower level, i.e., 7-1 ft. below datum. 
Most of the objects in this group are illustrated in Pis. CXVI ; CXVII, 1-4. 
A number of beads, some of which are of new types, some fragments of broken 
silver, weights, a bracelet, an awl, etc., are illustrated in PI. CXXXV, 1-22. 
These latter objects were all found in the copper canister. Pis. CXVI, 3 ; CXVIII, 
18, which in turn was contained in the large bronze vessel, PI. CXVI, 5, which 
also held the small vase, PI. CXVI, I, and the three blade-axes seen in PI. CXII, 
1-3. In PI. X, h, this interesting group is seen as it appeared before its removal 
from the soil. 

It is difficult to say why these groups of copper and bronze should all have 
been found in such a comparatively small area. As they were buried below the 
earthen floors of the houses, it seems that their owners intended to retrieve them 
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later, but were unable to do so for some reason. The cooking vessels and tools 
of a rather poor household would hardly have been buried unless there were some 
immediate danger of their being looted by an invader ; and even then one would 
have supposed that a search would have been made for valuables buried beneath 
the floors. I am inchned to think that the people to whom these articles belonged 
had sufficient warning of some impending trouble to bury their more valuable 
goods and chattels, but that none of them escaped with their fives. Possibly 
a raiding party from the mountains to the west (the Khithar hills) attacked 
Mohenjo-daro and it was left deserted for some appreciable time, then after 
another very brief occupation (Late la) the city was finally deserted. If the 
trouble had lasted not more than a year or two, there would, I imagine, have 
been plenty of people only too anxious to search for buried possessions beneath 
the floors of the houses whose owners failed to return. It seems not unlikely 
that the skeletons lying on the staircase in well-room 42 of Block 8A (PI. XLIII, 
c) which is not far away from these houses, and also the nine in a pit in Block lOA 
(PI. XXXII, a and b) were victims of the same raid.^ This would also explain 
the group of fourteen skeletons found by Mr. Hargreaves in a house of the same 
date (?) in the HR Area.- The flooding of the city is not an adequate explana- 
tion in this case, for there would have been ample opportunity during the winter 
for the belongings left behind to be retrieved. Even if the actual owners had 
perished, their relatives would have taken over their belongings, or at least have 
looked for anything that might have been left behind. The total area to be 
searched would not have been very extensive and judicious probing would soon 
have detected anything that was buried.® 

Another but less likely possibility is that the inhabitants of the city took 
flight at the onset of an epidemic of disease, such as plague or cholera. In India 
to-day plague-stricken villages are abandoned, at all events temporarily. If 
such had been the case, the groups of skeletons must be regarded as those of 
victims who died after the departure of the rest of the population. 

Group D . — A fourth hoard of metal objects was unearthed in 1929 at the 
very low level 24 '4 ft. below datum in room 15 of Block 12A close to the eastern 
jamb of the blocked door (PI. XVI). The objects comprised in this group are 
illustrated in Pis. CXXVI, 1-5 ; CXXVII, 1, 2 ; CXXXI, 28-32, 34-9 ; CXXXII, 
33-5. They are described in detail later in this chapter. Some of these copper 
and bronze tools have pictographs incised upon them, and with the exception of 
the knife in PI. CXXXIII, 1, they are the first so marked that we have found 
at Mohenjo-daro, though incised weapons have been known from Harappa for 
some time. 

The very few metal objects comprised in the Early Group, i.e., those found 
below the level — 12 ft., are illustrated in Pis. CXXVIII-CXXXII. There are 
two reasons to account for the smallness of their number : — Firstly, the constant 
raiding of earlier strata in the search for brick which no doubt resulted in the 
use of various articles of copper and bronze of earlier date by the people of the 
Late Period ; and secondly, it should be noted, considerably larger areas of the 

^ For descriptions of these skeletons, see pp. 94, 116-8. 

2 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 184-6, pi. XL VI, a, b. Also the six 
skeletons found by Mr, Vats in the VS Area, pp. 222, 223, PI. LIX, c. 

® Anyone who has seen a search of this kind in an Eastern house would realize how quickly 
and efficiently it can be done. 
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Late Period have been explored than of the Intermediate and Early Periods. 
I have no doubt whatever that in actual fact metal was as much used in the 
lower levels as in the later occupations. Indeed, if it had not been for the for- 
tunate discovery of the three hoards described above, the metal objects of the 
Late Period would not have been half so well represented. 

Metal Utensils. 

Owing to the resemblance in shape of many of these copper and bronze 
vessels to pottery forms, they have been typed under the same heads as the pottery, 
which obviates a certain amount of detailed description. The tools and weapons, 
also are not described in detail, save where there are marked peculiarities or their 
forms are out of the ordinary. The plates together with the tables at the end of 
this chapter will provide the additional information not given in the text. 

Type D {Pis. CXV, 17; CXVI, 1; CXVIII, 12).— Neither in the two 
recently found metal jars of this type nor in those from the earlier excavations ' 
was the metal-worker able to reproduce exactly the somewhat comphcated base 
of the pottery vessels of this shape (PI. LV, 23). He came, however, very near 
to success with the help of the stake, and he could easily have achieved it by 
casting the jars. In this case it seems certain that the metal jars were copies 
of the pottery ones, and not the other way about, though the beaded base of the 
metal vessels could have been a spontaneous achievement by lapping on a separate 
piece of metal for the base, a procedure which would have greatly simphfied 
its manufacture. In fact, both vessels, though made in one from sheet copper, 
convey the impression that the base was made separately. The jar illustrated 
in Pis. CXV, 17 ; CXVIII, 12, diflfers slightly from the other (PI. CXVI, 1), in 
having a more pronouncedly flanged rim, doubtless intended to strengthen it, 
though the metal was not actually bent over. This vessel also shows very dis- 
tinctly the marks of the hammer used to shape it. In the other jar the hammer 
marks are not so obvious. Both these vessels are excellent examples of the 
metal-worker’s craft and are in a good state of preservation, though one had 
been slightly bent by use — as it was found inside the larger jar (PI. CXV, 16), 
the damage cannot be attributed to earth pressure. No metal vessels of this 
type have as yet been found in the earlier occupations. 

Type DA {PL CXV, wiU be seen that the bronze vessel figured in 

PI. CXV, 1, is practically identical in form with the pottery type in Pis. LVI, 
33 ; LIX, 15, the only dilference being that both the latter vessels have a pro- 
nounced flat base. The shght difference between Types D and DA lies solely 
in the base, yet this distinction, shght as it is, was observed by potter and metal- 
worker alike. This particular vessel was certainly raised from sheet bronze and 
with considerable care, though it has, unfortunately, been somewhat crushed by 
earth pressure. 

Type E {Pis. GXIV, 14 ; CXV, 8, 9 ; CXXVlll, 17; CXXXIl, i.)— No. 14 
in PI. CXIV and Nos. 8 and 9 in PI. CXV were all in the same hoard, the two 
first of bronze and the third copper. I have associated them with the pottery 
Type E solely on the ground that they have a distinct ledge at the junction of 
body and neck, though in other respects they are not the same ; nor can I find 
their shape amongst the pottery types. I have no doubt, however, that pottery 

1 Mohenjo-daro mid the iTidus Civilization, pi. CXLI, 1. 
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vessels of these exact shapes were made and that they will eventually be found 
at Mohenjo-daro or at sister sites. All these jars were certainly beaten metal, 
the last more roughly made than the other. In each the base is one with the 
rest of the jar, except perhaps in No. 14 in PI. CXIV, though there is no indica- 
tion of lapping or soldering. Possibly a plate was fastened to the foot of this 
jar by running metal round it, a process observed in a cover and handle found 
in a former season.^ In this last vessel (PI. CXIV, 14), which is rather battered 
and worn by use as well as by earth pressure. No. 12 in the same plate was 
found. 

No. 17 in PI. CXXVIII (see also PI. CXXXII, 1) is a badly corroded copper 
vessel, 3-3 ins, high, from the lower levels with a very distinct ledge round the 
base of its neck. This vase is not unlike the pottery jar illustrated in PI. LV, 25, 
and is practically the same shape as No. 8 in PI. CXV, No. 20 in PI. CXXXII 
is a drawing of it from a shghtly different angle, as it is shghtly crushed. 

Type F {Pis. CXV, 16; CXVI, 5, 7 ; CXVIII, 22-4 {a) ).— By far the 
most popular form of metal vessel was the squat, round-based, wide-shouldered 
jar seen in Pis. CXV, 16 ; CXVI, 5, 7, and as yet only found in the Late Period 
though the same form in pottery was used in the Intermediate Period. I am 
inclined to think that these jars were sometimes made in two parts ; this is 
certainly suggested by the very pronounced carination of No. 7 in PI. CXVI, 
though corrosion has obscured the join. Within this type group there is a 
considerable range of forms from the very squat ones to the jar that is nearly as 
high as it is wide (PI. CXVI, 5). The base is always well rounded ; only in No. 5 
in PI, CXVI is there a tendency towards a point. For vessels of very similar 
shape in pottery. Pis. LV, 26-8 ; CXLI, 60, afford good examples, though here 
the join is higher up and not at the widest part, as is always the case in the metal 
vessels. The reason for this is, I think, that it is difficult to narrow a metal 
vessel in the process of beating it out, whereas clay presents no difficulty in this 
respect. It has been suggested that this type of vessel was first cast and then 
trimmed up on a lathe, as are certain metal jars in India to-day. I am con- 
fident, however, that some, if not all, were raised from sheet metal, whether 
copper or bronze. Where corrosion has not gone too far, distinct hammer-marks 
can be seen on some of the vessels ; and slight irregularities in shape are also 
strongly suggestive of hand-work. Moreover, whatever process was employed 
in their manufacture, these jars were never spun afterwards on a lathe. Curi- 
ously enough, though the rims project considerably and were in consequence 
liable to damage, it does not seem to have occurred to the metal-smith to thicken 
them by lapping the edge over. 

I know of no jars of a comparable shape outside India, save an alabaster 
vessel in the Baghdad Museum whose form is not unlike except for being rather 
more elongated in the body.^ 

Metal jars of this type are frequently covered when found by an inverted 
shallow pan, which in some cases is so firmly attached by corrosion to the lower 
vessel that it is well-nigh impossible to remove it (PI. CXVIII, 24). On more 
than one occasion, we have had to remove the contents of a metal jar by breaking 
away a portion of the base, as this part is easier to repair than the rim. It is 
unhkely that the shallow pans were made for this particular purpose ; they are 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXL, 5, p. 489. 

^ Antiquity, Dec., 1931, p. 471. 
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much too large and would have slid about. They doubtless had their own defi- 
nite use, and only served as Jar-covers on occasion. 

In all probability vessels of this type were used as cooking -pots ; the wide 
mouth and more or less squat shape rendered them eminently suitable for this 
purpose. Indeed, very similar metal vessels are used in preparing the evening 
meal at the present day in Sindh and other parts of India. 

No. 22 in PL CXVIII was in such an excellent state of preservation that it 
is quite clear that it was made of beaten copper, and not cast. The marks of 
the stake on which it was shaped are especially apparent at the lower edge of 
the beading. The only bronze vessel of this type is the one illustrated in Pis. 
CXVI, 5 ; CXVIII, 24 {a). That it is of bronze is certain, for Dr. Hamid found 
the metal to contain an appreciable quantity of tin. Unfortunately, this jar was 
so badly corroded that it remains uncertain whether it was beaten or cast. 

Type G (Pis. CXXVIll, 19; CXXXII, 22).— No. 19 in PI. CXXVIII (see 
also PI. CXXXII, 12) is a small copper vase of the Early Group, only 1-3 ins. 
high, and it appears to have been cast, though owing to corrosion we cannot be 
certain on this point. The nearest comparable shape is a small copper jar found 
prior to 1927.^ A pottery vessel of similar shape is seen in PL LV, 38 

Type M (Pis. CXIV, 8 ; CXV, 2 ; OXVIII, 19). — We have found only two 
further examples of this shape^ in the upper levels, in the same hoard, and they 
are not unlike the pottery type illustrated in PL LVI, 15. No. 8 in PL CXIV 
(also illustrated in PL CXVIII, 19) is copper and has, I think, a lapped-on base 
like the earlier found example, though corrosion precludes certainty on this point. 
The base of the second jar (PL CXV, 2), which is bronze and has the appearance 
of being cast, quite definitely was made by inserting a circular piece of metal in 
the foot of the vessel and carefully turning the edge of the latter under it aU round, 
whereas it was more usual to turn the edge of the plate up round the foot of the 
jar. As this vessel was cast, there was actually no need to make the base separate- 
ly, unless, of course, there was a flaw in it and it had to be replaced. This jar 
had been sUghtly damaged in use. 

Type MA. (Pis. CXV, 6; CXVIII, 17). — This copper vessel from the 
upper levels is comparable in shape with the pottery vessel in PL LVI 18 * It 
is the only example found of its kind and is exceedingly well made with a very 
smooth surface, though it is bent slightly out of shape. The small base which is 
only accidentally concave, is one with the rest of the jar which was raised from 
sheet metal and not cast. 

Type R (Pis. CXIV, 12 ; CXVIII 16). — The shape next in favour to Type 
F is seen in Pis. CXIV, 12 ; CXVIII, 16. Though we have only found a single 
example in a Late level of the more recent excavations, several were unearthed 
prior to 1927, in both copper and silver.* The close resemblance of this shape 
to Type R of the pottery is apparent from PL LVI, 25-7. Our recent example 
is of beaten copper with a concave base lapped on, as in two vessels of another 
shape found before 1927.® It is possible that vessels of this type, whether of 


^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLI, 1. 

2 Op. cit., pi. CXLI, 6. 

® Also compare Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXX, 70. 
^ Op. cit., pi. CXL, figs. 1-3. 

^ Op. cit., pi. CXLI, 2, 6 ; pp. 490-1. 
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metal or pottery, were used for ceremonial purposes, since two examples have 
been found in silver,^ Even when made in pottery, the carefulness of the finish 
was usually remarkable and the vase was sometimes painted in polychrome. A 
vessel of this type occupies an important position on a pottery amulet seen in 
PL XC, 23, 24(b). 

Type X {Pis. CV, 30 ; CXXIV, 28).— No. 30 in PL CV (see also PL CXXIV, 
28), resembles the pottery jar-covers of Type X (PL LVII, 2). It was beaten 
out of thin, sheet copper, and is 2-65 ins. in diameter by 1-42 ins. high. A thin, 
copper band was fitted inside to make the cover fit snugly on to the vessel to which 
it belonged. Owing to corrosion, it is uncertain, how this band was fastened 
on ; it could hardly, I think, have been soldered, and yet there is no other way in 
which it could have been fixed, unless, of course, it is one with the rest of the 
cover. If the latter were so, the making of this cover was a very s kilf ul achieve- 
ment. 

Miscellaneous Shapes. 

The other metal vessels found in the upper levels have no known pottery 
equivalents and they must for the present remain unclassified. 

Plate CXV. — ^No. 3 is a simple form only 2*6 ins. high, made of beaten copper 
and not cast. 

No. 5 (see also PL CXVIII, 21) is also beaten copper and somewhat roughly 
made. When found it contained quite a number of objects including six copper 
bangles (PL CXV, 4), the chisel and shell ball, PL CXIV, 7, 9, two spiral coils 
of copper wire and a fish-hook (PL CXVII, 11), and the two small vessels, PL 
CXV, 7, 8. 

No. 7 is a well made vase of thin, beaten copper and only 1*4 ins. high. 

Plate CXVI. — No. 3 (see also PL CXVIII, 18) is a canister of beaten copper, 
5-05 ins. high, whose cover is so closely fitted on that it has been foimd impossi- 
ble to remove it.^ It seems that the original owner of this article also ex- 
perienced some difficulty owing to the tight fit of the cover, for its now concave 
top shows signs of considerable pressure having been applied to it, and it looks 
as if sometimes it had even been hammered into place. It is possible, of course, 
that the canister and cover were not made for one another, and that they were 
in reality separate vessels, as is suggested by the splayed base and top. The 
diameter of the lower part is 4-9 ins. and of the top 4-55 ins. This canister 
was found inside the large vessel, PL CXVI, 5 and contained the various objects 
illustrated in PL CXXXV, 1-22, which will be described in the next chapter. 

Pans {Pis. CXIII, 8; CXIV, 11, 13; CXV, 10; CXVII, 4; CXVIII, 20 ■ 

CXXXII, 27). 

A number of these simple pans have been found in the upper levels at Mohenjo- 
t daro and they show very little variety in shape. No. 13 in PL CXIV, however 
differs from the rest in that its sides are concave and its base slightly convex* 
which would have made it spin on a hard, fiat surface. All these dishes are 
copper and most of them show hammer-marks inside. As in modern practice 
the edge was turned up with the aid of a stake, leaving an irregular rim which 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVIII, b. 

* Its contents had to be removed by cutting away the top of the cover. 
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was subsequently trimmed round afterwards. I have looked for traces of the 
tool used to do this trimming, which now-a-days is done with a pair of shears, 
but whatever, the tool, its marks had been removed, perhaps with a hone. 

It has already been pointed out that these pans were on occasion used as 
covers for the larger metal jars. The largest found is No. 8 in PI. CXIII (see 
also PI. CXVIII, 20), which measures 11-75 ins. in diameter at the rim, 11-25 
ins. at the base, and is 1-67 ins. high. The smallest is illustrated in PI. CXXXII, 
27, and measures 3-28 ins. in diameter. Its simple, turned up sides were ori- 
ginally 0-5 in. high, but it is now very badly bent and corroded. It was found 
at the level 16 ft. below datmn, the lowest level at which we have found this 
type of pan. 

Dishes {Pis. CXIII, 9 ; CXIV, 10 ; GXXII, 6 ; GXXVIII, 22 ; CXXXII, 3). 

The dishes shown in Pis. CXIII, 9 ; CXIV, 10, have proved on analysis to 
be cast copper and they are, in consequence, much thicker than the other copper 
utensils. Their thick rims are flat and level to accommodate covers. The two 
specimens found in the more recent excavations in actual fact had no covers, 
but in the previous work Kds were fmmd with this type of dish.^ I have before 
suggested that these shallow dishes were perhaps intended to contain a fat or 
a cosmetic which was volatile. 

No. 9 in PI. CXIII, which measures 2-78 ins. in diameter by 0-4 in. high, 
with its flat rim 0 • 2 in. wide, is the smallest dish of its tjrpe that has been found 
as yet. No. 10 in PI. CXIV, which is not particularly well made and may never 
have possessed a cover, seems to have been converted into a scale-pan, for there 
are three small holes pierced just inside the thick rim at equal distances apart. 
As there was no second scale-pan with it despite its being found in an untouched 
hoard, we may perhaps conclude that this pan was not balanced by another 
metal pan but by a wooden one. 

No. 28 in PI. CXXI (see also PI. CXXII, 6) is a simple, copper dish of a type 
not quite so shallow as those described above. 

The dish illustrated in Pis. CXXVIII, 22 (see also PI. CXXXII, 3) was found 
at the level —15-9 ft. 

Frying-pans {Pis. CXXI, 42; GXXII, 10; GXXVIII, 15; CXXXII, 4, 11). 

No. 42 in PI. CXXI (see also PL CXXII, 10) is, I think, a frying-pan with 
a simple, tubular handle. It is made of copper, and was the first metal vessel 
with a handle to be found at Mohenjo-daro. It measures 5 - 7 ins. long with the 
handle which is a broad strip of metal bent round to form a hollow tube. Owing 
to its taper this tube would not have accommodated a wooden handle, though 
it might have been inserted into one. The sides of the pan are 0-45 in. high. 
Despite the corroded condition of this utensil, the hammer-marks are still dis- 
tinctly visible. 

No. 15 in PI. CXXVIII (see also PI. CXXXII, 11) is another copper frying- 
pan. Including its handle which is one piece with the pan, it is 8-08 ins. long ; 
the flat handle averages 0-76 in. wide by 0-12 in. thick. It was badly corroded 
when found and somewhat bent owing perhaps to prolonged use. Somewhat 
similar utensils have been unearthed at Kish,^ but they may not have served 
the same purpose. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLII, 1-3, 8. 

- Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pis. XLII, 4 ; LVII, 10-14. 
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No. 4 in PL CXXXII is a badly broken pan of copper which may perhaps 
have served as a dipper. 3 ■ 15 ins. in diameter, it once had straight vertical 
sides, 0-49 in. high. The remnant of a flat, horizontal handle on one side is 
1 in. in width. Traces of woven material were found adhering to the inside of 
this pan, but unfortunately not enough for a satisfactory microscopical examina- 
tion. 

No. 16 in PL CXXVIII is a small copper vase of a type, to which we have 
found nothing in the upper levels closer in shape than No. 12 in PL CXIV. Nor 
is its shape duplicated in the pottery, the nearest to it being No. 51 in PL LXIV. 
This vase bears evidence of having been beaten into shape ; its rim though bent 
was not strengthened by overlapping. 

No. 18 in PL CXXVIII (see also PL CXXXII, 5) is a bronze kohl-pot, 3-35 
ins. high. It was cast, but left unflnished, for three slight projections remain 
at the widest part, which appear to have been caused by vent-holes or passages 
through which the metal was run into the mould. The mouth of this vessel is 
only 0-18 in. in diameter, just large enough to insert a kohl-stick. The high 
foot has a hollow, flared base. A very similar vase with a foot (PL LVI, 4) pro- 
bably served the same purpose.^ Alabaster jars of much the same form (PL 
CXLIII, 8, 12, 13) have lost their bases. 

No. 21 in PL CXXVIII is a small lead dish, roughly beaten out and 3-17 
ins. in diameter. It comes from a low level and is the first utensil of this metal 
that we have found. Though somewhat battered, it is fairly well preserved. 

No. 2 in PL CXXXII is a thin, copper vessel that was obviously beaten into 
shape and is now slightly damaged. It stands 3-27 ins. high. There is no 
parallel to it, so far, either in metal or pottery. 

Plate CXXI. — No. 37 in PL CXXI is either a spoon or was used for scoop- 
ing up powders or heavy liquids. Made of thin, sheet copper, it measures 4>1 
ins. long. It is very slightly concave with a blunt edge on all but one of the 
longer sides which is turned up to a height of 0-31 in. In this turned-up side 
a hole, 0- 14 in. in diameter, served to take a string, or by means of it a nail fas- 
tened the scoop to a wooden handle. Though not often found, this scoop-like 
article was already known to us, for an exceptionally good specimen was found 
in the earher work.^ The shape seems to have been copied from a mussel-shell. 
It may possibly have been used to remove colour from a palette, for which its 
comparatively sharp edge — ^now blunted by corrosion — would have been very 
useful.^ 

Ingots and Castings {Pis. CXXI, 19, 34; CXXVIII, 5; CXXXI, 30, 32 ; CXXXII, 

22, 32, 33, 34-40; CXXXII I, 13). 

We are very fortunate in having found quite a number of ingots and cast- 
ings which throw considerable light on the methods adopted by the metallurgists 

1 Cf. the pottery kohl-pot in pi. LXIV, 42, which has lost its foot and base ; this iar was found 
at the level — 23-3 ft. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLI, 7, p. 491. 

3 Spoons in aragonite and .slate, which are obviously copies of mussel-shells, are well known in 
Egypt and dated to the Twelfth Dynasty. For a good illustration of one of these, see Engelbach 
and Gunn, Harageh, p. 16, pi. XV, 10. ” 
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of Mohenjo-daro. But we have yet to find the kilns that were actually used for 
smelting the ores. Quite conceivably this work was done in the vicinity of the 
mines, wherever they may have been, and the rough “ melts ”, not the ore, were 
transported to the workers in the refined metal. ^ 

It would seem that the ore was smelted in an open hearth with charcoal ^ 
over a cavity in the ground into which the metal ran. As Childe has pointed 
out, this same process was formerly used in Japan for smelting copper-ore, except 
that the pits were lined with clay, lighted charcoal being first placed on the floor 
of the pit and then the ore and charcoal in alternate layers, the reduction being 
assisted with the aid of a blast. ^ 

In Pis. CXXI, 34 ; CXXXII, 37-9, are seen four more or less regular masses 
of copper which appear to have been run into a cavity beneath an open hearth 
or pit. 

No. 34 in PI. CXXI is a plano-convex mass of copper which after cleaning 
weighs I lb. 6 oz. (623-7 gms.) and is some 3-62 ins. in diameter and 1 in. thick. 
Its base is rounded and fairly smooth, but the top is uneven and shows charac- 
teristic puckering due to the contraction of the metal when cooling. 

Plate CXXXII. — No. 37 is also copper, the same plano-convex shape, and 
6-72 ins. in diameter by 2-35 ins. thick. Especially noticeable are its uneven 
edges which show that the metal had filled the hole prepared for it and begun 
to overflow. Its surface also is puckered by contraction on coohng. 

No. 38, also of copper, is 5*4 ins. in diameter and 2-2 ins. thick. Like No. 39 
in the same plate it has a slight projection on one side and the top shows the 
scum of the molten metal and is very uneven. 

No. 39 is a copper ingoV 4-32 ins. in diameter and 1'26 ins. thick, whose 
approximate weight after cleaning is 2 lbs. 6 oz. (1 kilo. 077-3 gms.). There is 
a slight projection on one side of it, and its top is slightly concave and very much 
puckered. 

These last three ingots are the same shape, though they vary in size. They 
were all found in room 15 of house IV, Block 2, evidently the quarters or work- 
shop of a metal-worker, at levels ranging from -14*5 to -11 • 1 ft. The rounded, 
lower surface of each is comparatively smooth as though the hole into which they 
were run had been shaped about the curved base of a jar. The projecting lugs 
of Nos. 38 and 39 seem to indicate that the reduced metal was not allowed to run 
directly into the hole, but first passed along a small channel. 

The metal-workers of Mohenjo-daro apparently obtained their raw material 
from the smelters ready in the form of ingots, but to work the metal up from 
such solid masses must, I imagine, have been difficult. We have, however, found 
several very irregular pieces of copper and bronze (Pis. CXXXI, 32 ; CXXXII, 
33, 35) that average 4-7 ins. long and are evidently parts of the “ melts ” that 
had been broken up for easier working. One side of No. 35 in PI. CXXXII is 
quite smooth, evidently by contact with the smooth surface of the hole into 

1 The possible sources of ore have been fully discussed by Khan Bahadur Muhd. Sana Ullah 
in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 482-5. 

^ We ha\-e ample evidence that charcoal was used as a fuel at Mohenjo-daro, for ordinary pur- 
poses if not actually for smelting. 

3 The Bronze Age, pp. 28, 29. 

* All these pieces were tested by Dr. Hamid. 
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which the molten metal was run, but No. 33 which has been shown by analysis 
to be bronze evidently came from the upper part of an ingot as it does not show 
this feature. It would be a somewhat difficult task to break up a large ingot of 
copper, but bronze, especially if it contains a high proportion of tin, would be 
easier to deal with ; and it is possible that repeated hammering eventually 
rendered the ingot so brittle that it readily cracked. 

The irregular piece of copper illustrated in PI. CXXXII, 34, some 3*9 ins. 
long by 2-53 ins. wide by 0*78 in. thick, seems from its appearance definitely to 
have been broken from a larger mass of metal, for its longer edge shows a preli- 
minary saw-cut, 0-13 in. deep, after which the piece was snapped off. The side 
seen in the photograph bears a large cross which may have been the smelter’s 
mark. 

Nos. 36 and 40 in PI. CXXXII are photographs of castings of blade- axes 
which, as is seen, were so faulty and full of blow-holes as to be unuseable except 
for re-melting. These two pieces were found together with a smaller fragment 
of a blade in room 52 of house VI, Block 1, at the level -17-8 ft. All three 
castings contained only the small amount of tin which would occur naturally as 
an impurity in the ore. 

No. 36 is 6'5 ins. long by 3 ‘35 ins. wide by 0-5 in. thick, and No. 40 mea- 
sures 8 • 35 X 3 • 25 X 0 • 39 ins. The thickness of these castings suggests that it 
was sometimes necessary to remove a considerable amount of the metal from 
both faces in making this type of axe. Probably due allowance was made in the 
moulds for surface defects. 

That closed moulds set on edge or on one end were used in casting these 
three blades seems to me to be evident. They are puckered on both faces and 
it may be that they were the last of a batch and the metal too cold to run pro- 
perly. This would especially be the case with copper which naturally does not 
flow as well as bronze. 

The fairly close proximity of the two kilns in the south-west wing of Bl. 1 
(PI. XVII) to the find-spot ^ of these three castings lends some support to the 
theory that the kilns were used for metal-working. Both kilns and castings 
date from the Intermediate II Phase. The former are illustrated in PI. XXXV, 
(a), and they are described in detail together with the wing of the Block in which 
they were found (pp. 49, 50).^ 

Plate CXXI. — No. 16 is a simple rectangular rod of cast bronze, 1’32 ins. 
long by 0'25 in. square in section. Both ends show signs of the parent rod having 
first been notched with a chisel and then snapped. 

No. 19 is also a rod, perhaps an ingot, of cast bronze, but cylindrical in 
shape and 2-9 ins. long by 0-35 in. in diameter. It is marred by blow holes 
here and there. Even without re-melting, it could have been hammered into 
several useful shapes.- 

Both these specimens are rough pieces of metal ready to be turned into tools, 
perhaps chisels. It is quite possible that pieces of metal such as these were sold 
by weight and that the purchaser took them along to a smith to work up for 

^ Block 1, house VI, room 52. 

2 Cf. ingots of similar shape from Kish ; Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, 
pi. XXXVIII, fig. 2. 
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him. This is the usual custom to-day in those parts of India where metal-work- 
ing is more or less untouched by outside influences, even with the rarer metals, 
silver and gold ; the client supplies the metal and the jeweller charges for his 
work. 

Plate CXXXII.—ln No. 22 are seen two pieces of silver that had been 
severed with the aid of a chisel. Together they are 1 in. long by 0-73 in. wide 
by 0-15 in. thick, and they weigh 11-972 grammes after cleaning. 

With them were found the two fragments No. 32, also of silver, which fitted 
together measure 2-45 ins. long by 1-35 ins. at the widest end which is 0-12 in. 
thick. These two pieces, which together weigh 107-663 grammes, had been 
separated by means of snapping the original piece after making a cut about 0-12 
in. deep with a fine edged chisel. From their irregular shape these pieces of 
silver seem to have been melted-up, scrap metal which was subsequently roughly 
flattened on an anvil. All four pieces had apparently been wrapped up together 
in a cloth, of which traces were found adhering to them. 

Plate GXXXIlI.—Xo. 13 is a curved lead casting, 5-25 ins. across the chord 
and 1 - 03 ins. wide in section by 1 - 1 ins. thick. The angles are rounded and this 
ingot seems to have been bent after casting. 

Blade-axes. 

In the first book on the excavations, the blade-axes of Mohenjo-daro were 
divided into two types : — 

(1) Long and narrow. 

(2) Short and broad. 

The majority of the recently found blades, of whichever type, are copper. 
If we take those found prior to 1927,^ into consideration also, we find that out 
of a total of forty, eleven are bronze, twenty-three copper, while six have not 
yet been analyzed. 

It is possible that some of the blades-axes found prior to the season 1926-7 
come from the earlier levels, that is, from below the level —12 ft. We, therefore, 
give the proportions between the copper and bronze of the Earlier and Later 
levels for those found since 1927 only : — 

Earlier Levels : Of eight axes found, three are bronze, five copper. 

Later Levels : Of twelve axes found, five are of bronze, six of copper, and 
one uncertain. 

Though the proportions of bronze to copper as shown by these figures is 
higher in the Later than in the Earlier levels, it would be unwise to draw any 
definite conclusions, from the above somewhat scanty data. We have obtained 
more specimens from the Later than from the Earlier levels owing to the three 
hoards already mentioned and also to the fact that more work has naturally 
been done in the higher levels than in the lower strata. I have chosen blade- 
axes for this comparison, for the reason that these implements, probably largely 
used in woodwork, would be required to be as tough as possible, unlike knives 
and other tools that were employed on softer materials. 

A detailed description of individual blade-axes is unnecessary, seeing that 
in addition to the photographs of the better and least damaged specimens the 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 495-7. 
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end and side sections of the principal examples are given in the line drawings. 
The tabulation at the end of this chapter as well as giving the dimensions also 
states the locus and level of each. 

Inscribed Implements. 

There are no signs or inscriptions on any of the blades of the later levels, 
but in a group of implements found at the low level —24 '4 ft., several blade- 
axes and other objects bore signs and inscriptions incised upon them (Pis. CXXVI, 
2, 3, 5 ; CXXVII, 1 ; CXXXI, 31, 35-9). Whether these inscriptions are the 
names of the owners, it is at present impossible to say, but some at any rate seem 
to be numbers, as, for example, in PI. CXXVI, 2, 5. I would suggest that the 
single strokes represent digits and the inverted U-shaped signs read “ 10 ”. The 
signs on the reverse of the blade in PI. CXXVI, 5, may perhaps read “ 76 ” and 
similarly, on No. 2 in the same plate, “ 19 ”. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
accurately to test these numbers by the weight of the blades and other objects, 
for the reason that they were found corroded together into a mass and could 
only be separated in a chemical bath which, naturally has reduced their weight 
considerably. The blade-axe. No. 5 in PI. CXXVI, one of the finest that we 
have yet found, is fairl}^ well preserved and now weighs 4 lbs. 3^ oz. (1 kilo. 
910 '030 gms.). No. 2 in the same plate which weighs 5 oz. and 13 J drs. (165-343 
gms.) is the tang of a chisel and must have been inscribed before the chisel portion 
was broken off. No. 3 in PI. CXXVI, which is but little damaged, weighs 9^ oz. 
(262-233 gms.), but it was useless to weigh No. 1 in PI. CXXVII, which bears 
no less than eleven digits,* as being very thin it had suifered badly from oxida- 
tion. I should like to point out here that the inverted “ U ” sign was also used 
in the Egyptian signary, where it has the value 10. In ancient Egypt, also, 
though it was not common, tools had numbers marked upon them, and I would 
refer the reader to a Second Dynasty axe from that country on which the number 
43 was marked.- In early Egypt also, as Moller has pointed out, the digits were 
sometimes written vertically, as is part of the number on blade No. 5 in PI. 
CXXVI.® 

Inscribed tools and weapons of copper and bronze have been found in larger 
numbers at Harappa than at Mohenjo-daro, from which it has been deduced that 
the former city is slightly older than Mohenjo-daro. It is certainly significant 
that at the latter site inscribed metal objects come from the very early levels 
only."* The blade-axes in PI. CXXXI, 31, 35-9 were found in room 15 of house I, 
Block 12A, (PI. XVI). 

Hatting. 

We do not yet know how these blades were secured in the haft, that is, 
whether the latter was spht or holed, nor whether a portion of the butt projected 
appreciably on the reverse side of the haft. From modern Indian axes, some of 
which are not unlike those from Mohenjo-daro, it may be inferred that the ancient 

^ Perhaps a dno-decimal system. 

2 Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. Ill, fig. 108. For excellent examples of the arrangement of 
numerical signs on weights, see Petrie, Weights and Measures, pi. XI, p. 15. 

3 Ancient Egypt, 1914 ; p. 136. 

^ See also the inscribed knife in PI. CXXXIII, 1, which was found at the level 18-4 ft. below 
datum. 
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axes were not set at right angles to the haft, but at an angle sloping slightly 
downwards. This must certainly have been the case with the narrower blades 
if they were used as adzes, unless a handle of the ancient Egyptian type was 
used with this kind of blade. 

Richards has pointed out that clefted hafts are in common use in southern 
India, with metal rings above and below the cleft to prevent the wood from 
splitting.^ I do not think that metal rings were used at Mohenjo-daro as we 
have found none that are likely to have been used for this purpose. On the 
other hand, lashings or rings of cord or fibre may have been used, and these like 
the hafts themselves would inevitably have perished.- Another method illus- 
trated by Richards is to clamp the blade against the side of the haft head with 
a block of wood, both haft and block being secured by metal rings. Even with 
this very clumsy arrangement it is possible to fasten a blade weighing as much 
as 4 lbs. 7 oz. (2 kilo. 012-8 grms.}.® 

I am still of the impression that our blades were lashed into a split haft from 
the back of which the near-end projected some considerable distance. The 
spring of the haft when the two limbs were securely fastened together above 
the blade would grip it very securely. It is possible that a cement of some 
kind was also used to bind the lashings together ; shellac would have served this 
purpose admirably. The almost parallel sides of the blades from Mohenjo-daro 
together with their very gradual fining in thickness would obviate any tendency 
for them to shift in their handles. 

Types of Blade-axes. 

Type I (CXIII, 4, 5 ; CXVII, 3 ; CXVIII, 2 ; CXX, 26, 28-30 ; CXXII, 
7-9, 13; CXXVI, 3-5; C XXV II, 2; C XXV I II, 1, 2; C XXXI, 21, 22, 28, 
34-37). — Blades of this long-narrow type are the most frequently found, and 
it is possible that some of them were used as adzes. Ordinarily an adze should 
have an edge like that of the modern chisel, i.e., sloped on one side only, but 
it is doubtful whether this distinction was generally observed in ancient India 
and elsewhere. We have so far found only one blade (PI. CXXII, 9) with a 
single slope to its edge. There is, however, comparatively little variation in 
shape among these narrow blades. They mostly have double-sloped, lunate 
edges that are sometimes slightly splayed, and the butt is usually straight cut 
or very slightly rounded, the former being general. The sides are usually parallel 
or nearly so, but occasionally they taper towards the butt, as in Nos. 28 and 30 
in PI. CXX, and No. 21 in PI. CXXXI. The thickest part is about two-thirds 
of the way down and the sides are practically always square ciit, which suggests 
that this part of the blade was the last to be finished off. No particular eco- 
nomy in metal was observed, otherwise the tops would have been rounded and 
the blades narrowed towards the top. Nor was there any skimping in thickness ; 
most of the blades might even be termed substantial for their size. It should, 
however, be noted that the blades of both this group and Type II would lose very 
little in weight of metal after a great deal of use. Blunt and turned-up edges 
could easily be hammered into shape again, and actual breakage would occasion 

1 Man, May, 1932, Sect. 137. 

* Richards also has suggested this. 

3 The heaviest blade from Mohenjo-daro is 4 lbs. 3-1/6 oz. (1 kilo. 910-030 gms.). 
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but little loss beyond the cost of re-casting. I should imagine that such subs- 
tantial blades would with care last for many years, and even when finished with 
as blades, they would still have had some value as old metal. 

No. 30 in PI. CXX (see also PI. CXXII, 7), is a well-made bronze tool. Both 
faces are coated with a thick, even skin whose edges are plainly visible on both 
sides.^ This skin, which has not been observed before on any of the blades, 
may be due to toughening the metal by a special process, or possibly it maj^ be 
the original skin of the casting, which, if so, was remarkably clean and extremely 
regular in thickness (0-03 in.). This skin does not vary in colour from the core ; 
nor has corrosion been any kinder to it. This tool appears to be mueh too smooth 
to be unfinished ; it was, moreover, foimd with No. 8 which is quite normal in 
appearance. 

Blades that are very similar to these in shape are known in the Seeond Pre- 
dynastic Culture at Nagada in Eg3rpt,^ one somewhat Mke the exceptional form 
in PL CXX, 30, was found at Susa.-^ At Nal in Baluchistan the long axes usually 
have rounded or pointed tops, quite unhke the long blades of Mohenjo-daro 
though they recall the blades from the “ A ” Cemetery at Kish,^ one from the 
“ gold graves ” at Ur,® and certain blades from Hissarlik.® It seems that this 
long parallel-sided form of axe with its square butt and slightly splayed edge is 
pecuhar to very early Egypt and India, though flint blades of somewhat the 
same shape are known from the Baltic region. 

Type n {Pis. CXI II, 1, 2 ; CXV, 14 ; OX VII, 1, 2 ; G XV III, 3-5 ; CXX, 
31 ; CXXVllI, 3, 4 ; CXX XI, 20). — The short, broad type of axe, several 
of which are shown in both Hne and photograph, was evidently not so popular 
and we are fortunate that three hoards of copper and bronze produced so many 
specimens. The lunate edges of this type of axe are considerably more splayed 
than in Type I, though less so than the edges of eertain Cjrpriote and Itahan 
axes which they otherwise resemble closely. This feature seems to be more 
pronounced in the blades from the later levels than in the earlier specimens, 
though with but few specimens from the lower levels we make this comparison 
with reserve. These blades, which are all of copper except Nos. 1 and 2 in PI. 
CXVII which are bronze, are generally very carefully fashioned and regular in 
shape. Their faces as a rule are slightly convex, and like the Type I blades they 
were first cast, then hammered and finished off with some abrasive. The edges 
always have a double slope and the butt is square cut and thinner than the rest 
of the blade. The largest axe of this type (PI. CXIII, 2) is 7-9 ins. long and the 
shortest complete one (PI. CXVTI, 2) 2-45 ins. long. It is possible, however, 
that this very short blade, though apparently complete, was cut down from a 
blade of Type I ; its unusual concave butt certainly suggests this. 

1 They are undoubtedlj^ not the marks that would have been left by a closed mould. 

2 Childe, Most Ancient East, p. 89, fig. 32. 

3 J. de Morgan, Prehistoire Orientale, II, p. 297. Mem DU en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XXIII, tiers, 7 
9, 10. 

^ Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. XXXIX, fio-. 9. 

5 Woolley, Museum Journal, Philadelphia, vol. XIX, No. 1, p. 15. Royal Cemetery, pi. 229, 
where they are classed as chisels. 

Peake and Fleure, Way of the Sea, p. 66. 
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The later axes of this type differ from the few specimens from the earlier 
levels in that their sides are markedly concave and, moreover, narrow towards 
the butt, whereas apart from the splay the sides of the earher axes are very nearly 
parallel. In general, the greatest thickness in this type of blade is about three- 
quarters of the way down. No. 2 in Pi. CXIII, No. 2 in PI. CXVII, and No. 3 
in PI. CXXVIII are unusual, especially the two latter, in having no extra thick- 
ness at this point. 

No. 31 in PI. CXX, which is 4-9 ins. long, is a portion only of a blade. It 
was found with a chisel and the broken saw in PI. CXXI, 40 and the arrow-head 
seen in PI. CXXV, 46. 

A copper axe almost identical with those shown in PI. CXIII, 1, 2, and 
dated to the Early Bronze Age was recently found in the shale at Ipplepen in 
Devon at a depth of about 2 ft.^ If it were not that this specimen has a convex 
instead of a straight edge to the butt, it would not have been surprising to find 
it at Mohenjo-daro. The butt-end of this English specimen had been thinned 
out almost to a second cutting edge, a feature seen in some of the long, narrow 
axes of Mohenjo-daro (PI. CXVII, 3), though not in the short, broad type. 

Though the slightly tapered and concave-sided variety of the broad axe of 
Mohenjo-daro is duplicated in some of the Italian implements,^ and the parallel- 
sided form is known from Susa,® we have yet to find at Mohenjo-daro the spatulate 
form that is known in early Elam. 

Axe-adze {Pis. CXX, 27 ; CXXII, 12). 

This very fine axe-adze is the first specimen of its kind to be found at 
Mohenjo-daro, and it is also the first socketed implement to be found there. 
From its general appearance, however, I am, for the present, disinclined to accept 
it as being a product of the Indus Valley Culture as we know it ; I would prefer 
to regard it as of later date, perhaps even as late as the Kushan Period, despite 
its being found 6 ft. below datum. 

It measures 10-15 ins. long and has a somewhat irregular projecting socket 
that averages 1-7 ins. in diameter outside. The horizontal blade is 2-52 ins. 
wide and the axe-blade 3-05 ins. ; and both have double-sloped edges. The 
height of the implement from the base of the socket to the top of the two blades 
is 2-4 ins. and its width above the socket 2-28 ins. This implement is of hard 
cast bronze of a definitely yellow colour and is rather roughly finished.* 

The socket-hole is slightly oval, 1-45x1-3 ins., either to accommodate an 
oval shaft or to permit of wedging, though the deviation from the round is so 
little that the wedges would have had to be very thin. 

Very similar axe-adzes, with a short tubular coUar or without one, are charac- 
teristic of the Copper Age in Hungary.® A specimen was found in the Second 
City of Troy, which is dated by some as between 2,400 B. C. and 1,900 or 1,800 

1 Antiquaries Journal, vol. XII, p. 70. 

2 Petrie, Tools and Weapoiis, pi. 1, fig. 27. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XXIII. 

* Khan Bahadur Muhd. Sana Ullah reports that the oxidized crust of this axe-adze contains 
95-96 per cent, copper and C-21 per cent. tin. The core contained 86-64 per cent, copper and 
11-03 per cent. tin. 

5 Childe, Bronze Age, pp. 73-5, fig. 6 (6). 
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B. C.^ According to Sir Arthur Evans, the axe-adze was used in Early Minoan 
II times ; " and a very fine specimen has been recovered from a shaft -grave at 
Maikop in the basin of the Kuban river, which Peake and Fleure provisionally 
date to between 2,600 and 1,900 B. C.® If we can safely regard our specimen 
as belonging to the latter end of the Indus Valley civilization, as represented 
at Mohenjo-daro, it is the oldest specimen of the axe-adze that has as yet come 
to light. But it should be remembered that no axe-adze has yet been found 
in Babylonia of earlier date than c. 1,100 B. C.^ The deep coUar around the 
shaft-hole of the Mohenjo-daro example does not, however, occur in any of the 
examples quoted above, though Childe has pointed out that in all the Sardinian 
examples as well as many Himgarian specimens there is a short tubular projec- 
tion round the shaft hole.® ® ' 

An implement such as this would have been extremely useful to separate 
bricks from a waU, especially where the cement is only mud, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that it was accidentally left where it was found by a mason in search 
of ancient bricks for the Buddhist stupa and monastic buildings, especially as 
it lay in the wide, open space between Blocks 7 and 10, whence bricks were evi- 
dently robbed in quantity. 

The fact of this socketed axe-adze appearing in a site which has hitherto 
produced no socketed tools need not unduly surprise us, for socketed axes of 
other types are well known from Sumer dating from even before 2,500 B. C., and 
it is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the Indus Valley people knew of 
socketed tools, even if they themselves did not use them. In support of this 
supposition I would adduce a pottery model of an axe, PI. CXII, 1 (DK. DG. 
74), found as recently as 1932 in Block 7 at the level — 41 ft. Some 4- 3 ins. 
long by 0‘58 in. thick at the back of the blade, it is complete except for a slight 
break at the top of the handle, which is rectangular in section with rounded 
angles. That this model-axe, whose form is quite new to us, is intended to re- 
present a socketed tool is proved, I think, by the colour of its slip, which is a 
thick, dark chocolate, evidently intended to represent copper or bronze. This 
colour extends right round the back of the handle, as is seen in the photograph, 
which it would not do if the model had been intended to merely represent a 
blade inserted in a cleft handle. In shape this axe is not unlike one on the stela 
of Naram-Sin.® 

* Childe, Dawn of European Civilization, p. 58, fig. 28 (4). 

2 Palace of Minos, p. 194, No. 3. 

® Steppe and Sown, pp. 23-5, 30, fig. 11 (c). 

* Childe regards this implement as a combination of two Sumerian tools ; Dawn of European 
Civilization, p. 150. 

® Childe, Bronze Age, p. 74. This projection is said to have originated by punching a hole 
through the implement while it was red-hot, which would leave a ridge round the base of the shaft- 
hole. This extra metal would, of course, afford more hold for the handle, and if purposely pro- 
longed the purchase would be even greater. 

® These tubular shafts can sometimes be very long, as in an early axe lately found at Susa • 
Mecquenem, Antiquity, Sept., 1931, p. 337, fig. 15 (12). 

’ Very like the axe-adze from Mohenjo-daro in all respects is one of two found in the treasure 
of Astrabad, for which see -.—Archaeohgia, vol. XXX (1844), pi. XVI. Eostovtzeff, Jcmrn. Eg. 
Arch., vol. VI, pi. Ill, fig. 13. A still closer parallel is afforded by certain axe-adzes from Tep6 
Hissar, provisionally dated to the first half of the Second millennium, B. C. ; Schmidt, Tepi Hisaar 
Excavations, 1931, pi. CXVIII. ’ 

* 3I4m. Ddl. en Perae, 1. 1, p. 150. 
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This model axe was carefully made and particular attention had been bes- 
towed on its sharp edge. It may have been a child’s toy, but on the other hand 
it will be remembered that in Sumer clay models of tools and weapons were for 
reasons of economy, sometimes placed in the grave instead of the real articles.^ 
For want of direct evidence, however, we cannot say that this particular model 
was intended to serve this purpose, especially as we have found no case of 
inhumation of the dead. 

Another pottery model of an axe (DK 8881) is illustrated in PI. CIX, 16 
(see also PL CX, 34). It is 2-15 ins. long with a round handle and flat blade 
that thickens towards the handle. There is no slip nor any trace of colouring. 
In this model which was probably made by a child, the blade differs from No. 1 
in PI. CXII, and in this case also we have yet to find its counterpart in metal. 
Locus : Bl. 7. ho. Ill, rm. 41. Level : — 18 '4 ft. 

Spear-heads {Pis. LXXI, 33; 0X111,7 ; GXVII, 8, 11 ; CXX, 7, 9 ; CXXVI, 
1 ; GXXVII, 1 (?) ; GXXXI, 29, 38, 39 (?) ; GXXXIII, 25, 26). 

Among early weapons it is very difficult to distinguish between certain of 
the spear-heads and the larger knives and daggers, especially as these last are 
in general unlike the daggers of other countries. It is possible, therefore, that 
the reader may not always accept my identifications which in some cases are 
advanced with some reserve. Lance-heads, however, can be identified with more 
certainty for the majority are too short to have usefully served any other purpose. 
It is quite possible that No. 3 in PI. CXIII was a spear-head, but I have included 
it amongst the swords owing to its long tang and very unusual length. The 
two holes at the base of this blade must have been intended to take rivets rather 
than to fasten on a wooden mid-rib ; the latter would have been superfluous as 
the blade was adequately thickened down the middle. The measurements of aU 
these spear-heads will be found at the end of this chapter. 

The longest spear-blade that we have found in recent years is one illustrated 
in PI. LXXI, 33, which was found in the SD Area. It is bronze, and 15-3 ins. 
long by 4*8 ins. broad, by O’ 15 in. thick in the blade and 0’2 in. thick at the 
tang. Two small holes, 1’3 ins. apart at the base of the blade served to secure 
a wooden mid-rib to strengthen it. A copper blade which seems to have been 
approximately the same size is illustrated in PI. CXXVI, 1. and also in PI. 
CXXXI, 29. The greater part of this blade is, unfortunately, missing, and the 
point was found doubled over, as seen in the illustration. In this condition it 
measures 7 ’3 ins. long. It was found with the other metal implements illus- 
trated in this and the succeeding plate at the very low level of — 24 • 4 ft. in room 
15 of house I, Block 12 A. 

^ For examples of these model clay implements, see Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, 
Chicago, vol. I, pis. VII, 24 ; LXXV, 7, 8. A socketed, clay axe, unearthed at Ur in the pit " PFT ” 
has been dated to the Late al ’Ubaid Period ; Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. X, pi. XLVII, 
fig. a. 

Most of the very early clay models of tools found in Sumer, for instance at al ’Ubaid, Ur and 
Lagash, are said by Frankfort to be imitations of stone rather than of metal originals. Archaeo- 
logy and the Sumerian Problem, Oriental Institute, Chicago, p. 19. The specimens from Mohenjo- 
daro are of later date than those referred to by Frankfort and are most certainly copies of metal 
weapons. 
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Another fine copper blade, 10 ins. long by 3 ins. wide by 0- 13 in. thick, which, 
however, is very badly broken, is illustrated in PI. CXVII, 8. This example 
has no tie-holes in the blade. It was found with No. 6 in PI. CXXIII, a weapon 
that has been included amongst the daggers, and the razor (?) seen in PI. CXIX, 
6. The copper spear-head. No. 11 in R. CXVII (see also PL CXX, 9) is 9*1 
ins. long. It is a thin, weU-preserved blade and the end of its tang is edged. 

No. 7 in PI. CXIII is now 8*4 ins. long ; the end of the tang is missing, though 
it would appear not to have been very long. 

No. 9 in PI. CXVII (see also PI. CXX, 20) may be a spear-head which owing 
to repeated sharpening has been considerably shortened and altered in shape. 
In its present form, it might conceivably have been used as a knife. On the 
other hand, it does resemble a blade found some time ago, which, however, has 
no tie-holes and is more substantially made.^ 

These spear-blades, with which the copper blade No. 7 in PI. CXX should 
be included and also No. 25 in PI. CXXXIII, were already well known to us, 
and I have before suggested that, owing to their remarkable thinness in propor- 
tion to their length and breadth, they were protected from buckling up by the 
shaft in which they were set being prolonged as a tapering mid-rib along the 
axis of the blade. ^ That such a wooden mid-rib was actually used seems to be 
proved by the exceptionally fine specimen. No. 33 in PI. LXXI, having two holes 
to take a wire tie in the same way as in the pierced blades of Cyprus and the 
Cyclades.® 

The comparatively wide distance apart of these holes, which is especially 
noticeable in PI. CXVII, 9, suggests that the rib was of considerable width even 
some distance along the blade. Even with this stout support, it might be ima- 
gined that owing to their thinness — they average only 0’12 in. thick close to 
the tang — they would have tended to crumple at their edges. Perhaps this did 
often happen, but they were bent straight again by their owners. Petrie has 
remarked that in ancient Egypt “ apparently broad blades were used as a kind 
of long sword for slashing ^ and it may be that these weapons also were used 
for that same purpose. 

The copper blade No. 1 in PI. CXXVII (see also PI. CXXXI, 38 and 39) 
had the point doubled over, which concealed a number of digit marks incised in 
two rows, one of four and the other of seven. The length of the restored blade 
as it appears in PI. CXXVII is 11-4 ins. Owing to the presence of the rivet- 
hole, at the base of the tang which is 0*16 in. in diameter and chamfered, I am 
somewhat doubtful whether this blade shoidd rightfully be classed as a spear- 
head, especially as its point is considerably broader than those of other examples ; 
possibly this was a large double-edged knife. Its estimated width is 3-1 ins. 
and its greatest thickness near the tang 0*13 in. The digits on this blade may 
denote its weight, or else its number in a series. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXVI, 3. For a comparison between this 
type of blade and one found in Sumer, see Antiquity, Dec., 1931, p. 463. 

* Op. cit., p. 497. 

® HaU, Bronze Age of OreAce, p. 87. 

* Tools and Weapons, p. 31. 
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Lance-heads (?) {Pis. CXVII, o, 7, 10 ; GXX, 6 ; CXXX, 21 : CXXXIII, 16). 

These blades have been identified as lance-heads on account of their shortness 
which would have precluded their being useful as knives unless for a very special 
purpose. Moreover, they are more or less triangular in shape. Xos. 5 and 7 
in PI. CXVII (see also PI. CXX, 6) are both copper ; the former is 3 • 33 ins. long 
with blunt edges which certainly suggest that it was not used as a knife, the 
latter a well preserved blade, 3 ‘65 ins. in length, which if a httle shorter might 
have been an arrow-head, though none of this exact shape have yet been found. 

Arrow-heads (PZs. CXXI. 1--5 ; CXXV, 42-7, GXX VII, 7-11; GXXXI, 18 ; 

GXXXII, 28-30). 

In the earlier excavations up to 1927, arrow-heads were rather rare finds, 
but our subsequent excavations in the DK Area have produced quite a number in 
varying states of preservation. Their number in this area is perhaps accounted 
for by the poverty of many of the houses of the Late Period. One would not 
expect bows and arrows to have been used by the wealthier residents of Mohenjo- 
daro, nor are arrow-heads often found in the larger houses. 

Unless we are to accept the smaller “ lance-heads ” as being in reality arrow- 
heads, for which they seem to me to be much too big, all the arrow-heads used at 
Mohenjo-daro conform to one general type. They are thin, flat, pieces of copper 
with long narrow barbs and no tang. As with the spear-heads, the shafts in 
which the arrow-heads were set must also have served as a kind of mid-rib. In 
fact, it would have been quite impossible to set these heads in a shaft at aU without 
enclosing a part in the wood.^ 

There seems no doubt that the prototypes of these metal arrow-heads were 
flint arrow-heads of the swallow-tail type ; but none of the latter, nor indeed any 
stone arrow-heads at all, have yet been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is possible 
that the use of stone for this purpose had already become obsolete, even perhaps 
before the foundation of the city.- 

No metal arrow-heads of the type found at Mohenjo-daro have as yet 
appeared in Egypt ; nor do I know of this pattern from any Sumerian or Elamite 
site. Practically identical heads are. however, well known at Minoan and 
Mycenean sites, though of comparatively late date. Apparently it took some 
time for the metal arrow-heads to oust those of stone in some of the ancient 
cultures, probably for the reason that metal was more expensive and likely to be 
lost. 

Owin» to the simphcity of the general shapes, it is unnecessary to describe 
any of these arrow-heads in detail. In length they average 1 • 19 ins. and in 
breadth and thickness 0-64 and 0-07 ins. respectively. They were m every case 

1 Tie-holes were made for this purpose in arrow-heads of almost identical form from Zafer 
Papoura, Crete, which are dated to the L. M. Ill Period ; Hall, Aegean Archaeology, p. 251. Cf. 
also the bronze arrow-head of Late Helladic II date from Tomb 515 at Mycenae, which has three 
(probably four) holes for attachment to the shaft ; Wace, Archceologia, vol. LXXXII, p. 59 ; pi. 
XXX, 38. 

* It is true that we are imable to examine the lowest levels on account of water in the soil ; 
but if stone arrow-heads had been used in the early settlements, one would have expected to find 
stray examples now and then that had been kept from strata no longer accessible. 
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cut out of sheet metal, and the colour of some suggests that they are bronze. 
No diflerence can be discerned between the arrow-heads from the various levels ; 
they have been found as low as 22-1 ft. below datum (PL CXXXII, 29), but 
they are more frequently found in the upper strata. 

Doubtful Type {Pis. CXXVI, 11 ; CXXXI, 18). — What may be an arrow- 
head of unusual type is illustrated in Pis. CXXVII, 11 ; CXXXI, 18. It is leaf- 
shaped and 1 ‘5 ins. long ; too small, I think, to be a lance-head. 

Knives. 

In such a finely graduated series, it is almost impossible to draw a lin e, 
between knives and daggers ; many of them may in fact have served both pur- 
poses, as did the dagger of mediaeval Europe which was often used for cutting 
meat at table and perhaps a few hours later for a more fell purpose. The pri- 
mary purpose of a knife being, however, to sever something and of a dagger to 
thrust, I propose in this section to deal solely with those blades which from their 
shapes are obviously suited for cutting only, grouping them as far as possible 
into types. 

It should here be stated that no sheath for either knives or daggers has yet 
been found. Whether of wood or leather or some woven material, none could 
have survived the dampness and saltiness of the soil. We do not even know 
how these weapons were carried ; it may have been in a belt, or perhaps under 
the arm in the manner of some of the tribes of the North-West Frontier and also 
the Sudan. Those of the blades which are too long to have been carried in the 
latter manner must have been slipped in a belt, though we have no evidence from 
seal or statue of the wearing of such an article of clothing by males. 

Type A. Broad, leaf -shaped blades {Pis. CXV, 11 ; CXVII, 9 ; CXIX, 5 ; 
CXX. 4, 5. 10, 11 ; CXXIII, 1, 4 ; CXXIX, 6, 7 9, 10, 11 ; CXXX, 8, 18 ; 
CXXXI, 13, 33 ; CXXXIII, 1, 11, 12, 14, 17, 22, 27).— The broad, leaf-shaped 
knife edged on both sides and usually with a very long tang, is by far the com- 
monest form of knife at Mohenjo-daro. With the one exception. No. 5 in PL 
CXX which is bronze, all the knives of this type are copper. They vary very 
considerably in size and shape and some are so worn by use and frequent sharpen- 
ing that they have lost their original shape. In fact, I have already pointed out 
that some of them are not unlike lance-heads and it is possible that the latter 
were eventually converted to this purpose after being worn down by repeated 
honing. 

The greatest thickness of this type of knife is either close to or at the point 
where the blade joins the tang ; or the tang itself is the thickest part. This sug- 
gests that these knives were cut out of sheet metal and the blade subsequently 
hammered to toughen and temper it. There would be httle need for the tang 
itself to undergo this process as I have no doubt that the handles also enclosed 
a portion of the blade itself, as is seen in a knife of another type (PL CXXX, 
28), one of two examples of the survival of a piece of wood (see p. 464). 

No. 11 in PL CXV was found with other objects in the large copper vessel 
No. 16 in the same plate. It is copper, 4-12 ins. long, and owing to its thinness 
had suffered badly from corrosion, though it seems likely from the fact that it 
is still symmetrical that it was originally much the same shape. In order to 
thicken its short tang a strip of copper was wrapped round it and a hole for a 
rivet cut right through the three thicknesses of metal. Another rivet-hole weU 
up the blade shows that the handle enclosed part of the latter. 
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No. 9 in PI. CXVII (see also PI. CXX, 20) like No. 4 in PI. CXXIII may 
be a converted spear-head. It seems to have been so often sharpened that it has 
lost its original shape. 

No. 13 in PI. CXXXI is a nearly perfect blade, with a rounded tip and only 
the right-hand side edged. 

To a portion of the long tang of the broken knife No. 33 in PI. CXXXI, 
which is now 5 • 6 ins. long, some very decayed wood that once formed part of the 
handle is still adhering. 

No. 1 in PI. CXXXIII shows a very badly corroded copper knife, now 4-95 
ins. long, from the level — 18-4 ft. The long, flat tang has a rivet-hole at its end. 
On one side of this knife there are eight incised strokes or digits in a close group, 
four vertical strokes just above four horizontal. Comparison should be made 
with the other marked implements in Pis. CXXVI, 2, 3, 5 ; CXXVII, 1. 

Type B. Leaf -shaped blades loith curved tips {Pis. CXI II, 6; CXXVII, 
4{?) ; CXXIX, 8 ; CXXXIII, 21, 24, 28, 31{?) ). — With the exception of No. 28 
in PI. CXXXIII, no complete knife of this type has been found, probably for the 
reason that both the shape and the fineness of the tip made it especially liable 
to damage. Some perfect specimens have, however, been unearthed at Harappa.^ 
AU the examples illustrated are copper. This type of knife appears to be more 
common in the earlier than in the later levels, but none have yet been found 
below — 17-2 ft. The tip and general shape show that the knives of this type 
were used for fine work, but what that was it is at present impossible to say. 
If they were surgical instruments, their comparative rarity would be explained. 

No. 4 in PI. CXXVII (see PI. CXXXIII, 31) must, I think, have been a 
knife of this type, though it has been much worn down by repeated sharpening. 

In No. 24 in PI. CXXXIII the curvature of the point is not very pro- 
nounced. 

Type C. Xarroiv, straight knives {Pis. CXIX, 2 {?) ; CXX, 8, 12, 25 ; 
CXXX, 19, 20, 23, 24 ; CXXXI, 15, 16). — These copper knives, of which we 
now have eight specimens, all of small size, are quite distinctive in shape, the 
edge of the long, narrow blade being parallel with the back of the knife or nearly 
so.^ They all show signs of considerable wear and repeated sharpening. The 
largest of the eight (PI. CXX, 12) is 4- 19 ins. long. 

Whether No. 2 in PI. CXIX should be included in this type is imcertain, 
as the tip of its tang and a considerable portion of the blade are missing. Its 
back is, however, relatively thick as is iisual in this group, and it fines down very 
gradually towards one edge. 

Type D. Triangular knives with upturned points {Pis. CXX, 22, 23 ; CXXII, 
4, 5). — Only two knives of this type have been found at Mohenjo-daro, both in 
the later levels, and one with a rather more curved blade at Harappa.^ A very 
similar knife, but with a longer tang and more attenuated point is known from 
Egypt and thought to date from the Sixth Dynasty.^ Knives of this shape 

^ Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1926-27), pi. XXII, 4, 5. 

* Cf. a blade of the XXVIth dynasty of Egypt ; Petrie. Tools and Weapons, pi. XXV, fig. 86. 

® Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1926-27), pi. XXII, 12. 

* Petrie, Tools and Weapcms, pi. XXIV, fig. 23. Mentioned as being in the Brit. Mus., 
No. 12277. 
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could hardly have been used for ordinary purposes ; they may have been employed 
to cut fin e leather, for their points would be out of the way but nevertheless handy 
for delicate work. 

In each of the two knives from Mohenjo-daro the back is thick, especially 
towards the tang ; and the blades fine down gradually towards the curved edge 
and the point. No. 22 in PI. CXX (see also PI, CXXII, 5) appears from its 
colour to be copper, and the thickness of the back and tang averages 0-2 in. 
Unfortunately, its edge has been badly corroded and is now as much as 0*1 in. 
thick in places. As very little of the edge can have aetually gone, it must either 
have been very abrupt, or the blade was perhaps newly made and still unsharpen- 
ed. No. 23 in PI, CXX (see also PI. CXXII, 5) is also copper and reaches a thick- 
ness of 0- 19 in. at its most substantial part. 

Type E. Broad, curved-edged knives {Pis. CXIX, 8 ; CXX, 16 ; CXXX, 
28 ; CXXXl, 9, 27). — Only three knives of this distinctive shape have been 
unearthed up to the present, one from the level - 4-9 ft., another from -13-2 ft. 
and a third from — 19-7 ft. All three are copper and carefuUy made. 

The tang of No. 8 in PI. CXIX (see also PI. CXX, 16) is missing, but that 
it was once rivetted into the handle is proved by the remains of a small hole at 
the broken edge. No. 28 in PI. CXXX (see also PL CXXXl, 27) has a portion 
of the original wooden handle still adhering to it — a rare find amongst the im- 
plements of Mohenjo-daro. The thickness of this piece of wood, which was 
secured by three rivets set in a triangle, is only some 0-26 in. Owing to the 
patina on the corroded blade, which we cannot remove for fear of damage to the 
remains of the handle, and the poor preservation of the latter, it is impossible 
to say for certain whether separate pieces of wood were used to make the handle. 
The probability is that the handle is a single piece of wood which was spht for 
the insertion of the tang and a portion of the blade. A small fragment of this 
wood was sent for examination to the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun ; it 
is reported to be one of the Papilionaceae and most likely Dalhergia sisu [Roxh), 
a wood that is in common use for handles of hammers and other tools in India 
to-day.^ 

The third knife of this type. No. 9 in PI. CXXXl, is very small, measuring 
only some 1 • 32 ins. long, but it has the appearance of being very much worn 
down. 

The first two of these knives are very much bent, but whether this was in- 
tentional or not remains to be decided when other specimens are found. As, 
however, they are extremely thin, it is possible that the curvature is due solely 
to earth pressure. 

The slight kink in the blade of No. 28 in PI. CXXX and the shortness of 
No. 9 in PL CXXXl are to be attributed to repeated honing. 

Type EA. Narrow, curved-edged knives [Pis. CXIX, 3 ; CXX, 24 ; CXXII, 
2, 3 ; CXXX, 22, 27 ; CXXXl, 12, 17). — ^Very similar to Type D are the knives 
of this group, of which we have five specimens in all varying in size from 2-82 
ins, to 3-65 ins, long. They are of copper, with the possible exception of No. 24 
in PL CXX, which, though not analyzed, has the appearance of being bronze. 
The back is straight or nearly so, the slight curvature of No. 22 in PL CXXX 
probably being merely accidental, and is, in general, the thickest part. No. 2 

1 Called the Yali in Sindh and used to gro’tr plentifully in the Shikargahs of that province. 
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in PI. CXXII is very like a knife of the Sixth Dynasty of Egypt, save that in the 
latter the blade is more sharply cut away towards the tang and Xo. 3 in the 
same plate resembles a knife dating from the Twelfth Dynasty.^ Some minute 
fragments of a woven material, probably cotton, were adhering to the blade 
of Xo. 24, PI. CXX, but, unfortunately, not enough for microscopical examina- 
tion. 

Type F. Hollow-hacked knives {Pis. CXX, 13 ; CXXII, 11). — Xo. 13 in 
PL CXX (see also PI. CXXII, 11) is the only specimen of this type that has yet 
been found at Mohenjo-daro. It is copper, and it has a thick concave back from 
which it gradually fines down towards the convex edge. 

Type G. Dovhle-curved knife {PI. CXX, 14). — This very curious copper 
knife is as yet the only example known. Unfortunately, it is badly corroded and 
no trace remains of its edge, whose position is, therefore, quite uncertain. 

Knives of uncertain type {Pis. CXIX, 7 ; CXXII, 1 ; CXXX, 9 ; CXXXI, 
23). — The colour of Xo. 7 in PI. CXIX suggests that it is bronze. It is difficult 
to decide whether this blade was a knife or not as it has no apparent edge, though 
it can hardly be regarded as unfinished since it has a rivet-hole, 0-05 in. in dia- 
meter, near the rounded end. 

The bronze knife Xo. I in PL CXXII has miluckily lost a large portion of 
the blade. The short, rounded tang is not milike that of Xo. 2 in the same 
plate, but there the resemblance between the two knives ceases, and it is probable 
that Xo. 1 was originally similar in shape to No. 11 in the plate. The cimved 
edge is fairly sharp, and there is also some indication of an edge where the blade 
is broken off, which may be accidental though there is the possibility that after 
being broken the knife was converted into a razor. 

No. 9 in PL CXXX (see also PL CXXXI, 23) must have been a knife of some 
considerable size, since even now it is 6-8 ins. long. It is copper and very badly 
corroded so that no trace of the edge remains. Some very rough notches on its 
concave side might even be taken to indicate that this object is a broken saw- 
blade. 

Type H. Both knife and dagger {Pis. CXIX, 4; CXX, 15, 21; CXXVIL 
3 ; CXXIX, 1 ; CXXXIII, 32). — The double-edged blades of Type H are an 
elongated and thinner form of Type A, and would have been extremely useful 
for either thrusting or cutting, since the blade graduates slowly down to a some- 
what obtuse point. The four examples illustrated are all copper and range from 
4-3 ins. to 9-3 ins. in length. The lowest level at which one was found (PL 
CXXIX, 1) is 23-2 ft. below datum. Xo. 3 in PL CXXVII (see also PL CXXXIII, 
32) has two rivet-holes, each 0-09 in. in diameter, one at the base of the blade 
and the second at the end of the tang. One edge of this dagger-knife is slightly 
concave owing to wear and frequent sharpening. 

Type I. {Pis. CXXIX, 4 ; CXXXIII, 23, 29, 30). — In two of these three 
copper blades the point is narrow, and it is probable that with the missing tip 
No. 23 in PL CXXXIII was as long in proportion to its breadth. This type 
of dagger-knife also is double-edged, and the concave sides suggest that they 
were more generally used for thrusting than for cutting ; indeed, it seems most 
probable that they were used exclusively as daggers. They all come from the 
earlier levels, the lowest from 19 ft. below datum. 

^ Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. XXIV, fig. 22. 

^ Op. cit., fig. 27. 
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Type J. Daggers {Pis. CXX, 1—3 ; GXXIII, 2, 3, 5, 8 ; CXXIX, 3, 5 ; 
C XXXI II, 33, 35). — I think there can be no doubt that this type of blade is a 
dagger ; the abrupt shoulders of some of them, for instance, Nos. 1 and 2 in PI. 
CXX, and especially No. 35 in PL CXXXIII, would withstand very considerable 
pressure and also provide an ample bearing for the haft. 

All except one appear from their colour to be copper. The exception. No. 3 
in PI. CXX (see also PI. CXXIII, 8), has a decidedly yellowish tinge which sug- 
gests bronze. They vary in length from 7-4 ins. (PI. CXXIII, 2) to 13-35 ins. 
(Pis. CXX, 3; CXXIII, 8). No. 34 in PI. CXXXIII was found 23-2 ft. below 
datum and No. 2 in PL CXXIII at the level — 5 ft., so that their use extended 
over a very considerable period, if not throughout the occupation of the city. 

Some of these daggers are not so well made as others and none were rivetted 
to the handle. Unlike the tang of many of the knife blades, that of the dagger 
is usually shghtly pointed at the end which in some cases is even edged to permit 
of easy insertion in the handle. These daggers are thick for their size, though 
not unduly so, and there is no trace whatever of a mid-rib. 

Type K. {Pis. CXX, 18, 19 ; CXXIII, 6, 7). — These two bronze blades are 
quite unlike any of the others found ; for each has a definite mid-rib, and they 
were certainly used as daggers. Both belong to the later levels, No. 18 in PL 
CXX (see also PL CXXIII, 7) being found at 9-2 ft. below datum and the other 
at 6-6 ft. below datum. 

No. 19 in PL CXX (see also PL CXXIII, 6), 11-5 ins. long by 0-2 in. thick, 
was found adhering to the spear-head seen in PL CXVII, 8, and the razor(?) in 
PL CXIX, 6. The edges of this dagger have suffered somewhat through corro- 
sion, and at the broken end of its somewhat roughly made tang there is a rivet- 
hole. The sharp but uneven ridge down the axis of the blade on either side was 
continued on to the thin, flat tang ; and the metal on each side of this rib was 
slightly hollowed by hammering towards the edges, perhaps purposely so as to 
make sharpening an easy matter as in a hollow-ground razor.^ 

The proportion of tin in No. 18 in PL CXX (see also PL CXXIII, 7) is about 
2 per cent. The rather sharp and uneven mid-rib, which is some 0-17 in. thick, 
is only prominent along some four-fifths of the blade and gradually disappears 
into the base of the latter. From it the metal gradually fines away on either 
side towards the edges. In the flat, unequal, square-tipped tang are two rivet- 
holes averaging 0-11 in. in diameter. 

Swords or Dirks {Pis. CXI II, 3; CXVII I, 9; CXX, 17; CXXVIII, 5; 

CXXXI, 19). 

These long blades which can be best described as short swords or dirks 
appeared for the first time in our excavations in the season 1930-1. They are 
double-edged, and well made and shaped ; and are heavy for their size, showing 
that metal was not stinted in their manufacture, though, curiously enough, two 
of them were in houses that can hardly have been those of wealthy people. They 
are in an excellent state of preservation. 

1 Cf. a dagger from ancient Gaza, dated by Petrie to about 3,500-3,100 B. C. ; Ancient Eaupt, 
1932, II, p. 44, fig. 4. 
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No. 3 in PI. CXIII (see also PI. CXVIII, 9), a long, narrow, copper weapon 
was found in a hoard of copper and bronze tools and vessels buried beneath the 
mud floor of a small room (19) in house III of Block 14 and is dated to the Late 
Ib Period (PL X, a, e). The blade and tang measure 15-75 ins. in length, and 
the greatest thickness is 0-4 in. There are two rivet-holes at the junction of 
tang and blade. Though in a good state of preservation, the edges are blunt, 
which together with the bluntness of the tip suggests that this weapon was un- 
finished. In section the blade is diamond-shaped, and no attempt had been 
made to hollow the four faces to permit of easy sharpening. The rectangular 
tang is 0-65 in. wide by 0-28 in. at its thickest part. 

No. 9 in PI. CXIX (see also PI. CXX, 17) is copper, and 18-5 ins. long by 
0-48 in. thick at the junction of blade and tang. It fines down very gradually 
and evenly towards the not very sharp point. Two rivet-holes, 0-08 in. in dia- 
meter and slightly chamfered on both sides, pierce the blade close to the tang. 
The latter has square cut sides and tapers down gradually from 0-39 in. wide by 
0-18 in. thick to an almost pointed tip. A sharp ridge runs down the axis of 
the blade on both faces, and between this and the edges the metal was slightly 
incurved, as in a hollow-ground razor. Despite its breadth and length this fine 
weapon is not so heavy as it looks, for it weighs only 1 lb. 7| ozs. (673-312 gms.). 
Judging from its rather blunt point and general shape, it was probably used for 
slashing rather than thrusting, whereas our other dirk or sword is more nearly 
of the rapier type. We have no evidence that either of these weapons was an 
importation ; indeed, it would be difficult to say whence it could have 
come, for nothing of the kind has yet been found in Elam at this early 
period and only one example is reported from Sumer, at Telloh, whose blade 
and hilt measure a trifle over 16^ ins. long.^ Swords are just as rare in Egypt 
as in Sumer, and a weapon of very similar shape to our second specimen found 
in Egypt but of much later date, is regarded as an importation from either Syria 
or Cyprus.- 

A sword of sufficiently early date to be compared with our weapon has lately 
been found by Sir Flinders Petrie at Tell el Ajjul in southern Palestine.'^ It is 
copper and nearly as long as our second specimen, but is more tapering in shape 
so that it has been described as a rapier. This weapon has been dated to the 
Sixth Dynasty of Egypt. Thus in India, Sumer and Palestine the short sword 
was used as early as, or before 2,500 B. C. ; but to what country its invention 
should be ascribed, is, at present, very uncertain. In view, however, of the 
great probability that the sword was derived from the dagger, it might easily 
have been invented in each of these countries independently. 

A broken copper casting. No. 5 in PI. CXXVIII (see also PI. CXXXI, 19), 
3-2 ins. long by 1-21 ins. wide by 0-22 in. thick, from the level — 21 ft. appears 
to be the point of an unfinished sword. Care had evidently been taken that the 
axial centre of the casting should be sufficiently thick to form a mid-rib when 
the weapon was finally finished with the hammer. 


^ Heuzey, Dicouvertes en Chaldee, vol. I, p. 386, seqq. 
^ Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. XXXIV, fig. 40. 
^Ancient Egypt, 1931, p. 38, fig. 4. 
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Razors {Pis. CXVIII, 7; CXIX, 6 (?); CXXI, 25, 26, 32. 36, 41: CXXV, 
35-41 ; CXXVIII, 9-14; CXXXIl, 15-17, 19, 31). 

Quite a number of metal instruments have been found at Mohenjo-daro that 
appear to be razors of varying shapes, some of which may have been used to 
remove hair from the body as well as the head. As far as we can judge from 
the few pieces of statuary, long hair was worn by both male and female ; and the 
men also wore short beards, though from the evidence of two male statue-heads, 
the upper lip was sometimes shaved, as in ancient Sumer.^ Certain of the pot- 
tery figures suggest that sometimes the head was shaved, except for a long lock 
of hair, as is often seen among the Indians, both Hindu and Muhammedan, of 
the present day (PL LXXII, 8-10). 

Owing to their diverse forms it is convenient to group these razors in types as 
below ; — 

(а) Double-bladed razors. 

(б) L-shaped razors. 

(c) Hook-shaped razors. 

(d) Simple blades. 

Type (a) (Pis. CXXI, 25, 32, 36; CXXV, 35-38, 40; CXXVIII, 9-11, 13, 
14 ; CXXXIl, 15-17, 19) was evidently by far the most popular shape and all 
except one are copper. The blades are always very thin and paper-like, and 
the tangs which are oval in section are not very much thicker. It will be noticed 
that the two blades of a razor are not the same shape ; probably each side had its 
own purpose. They were roughly cut out of sheet metal and the blades subse- 
quently spread by means of a hammer before being finally trimmed into shape. 
None of these razors is very large, the biggest that we have found being only 2 
ins. across the blade (PI. CXXVIII, 12). It seems unlikely that they were set 
in handles, for in the better preserved specimens the metal tang, thin as it is, 
would suffice for holding blades as fight as these. 

This type of razor appears to be peculiar to the Indus Valley civilization, 
and is found at all levels from —19-4 ft. upwards. 

No. 37 in PI. CXXV, from a late level, is a very unusual type in that the 
two blades were symmetrical. This razor never had a tang and must have been 
fastened into a split wooden handle. It was cut from very thin sheet metal - 
and had very sharp edges. The nearest approach that I know to this double- 
axe type of razor is one from Syracuse, though the latter has a tang which our 
solitary specimen lacks.* No. 14 in Pi. CXXVIII, which is, unfortunately, 
broken, was probably the same shape as No. 10 in that plate. 

Type {h ). — We have only two examples, both from the later levels, one illus- 
trated in No. 7 in PI. CXVIII (see also PI. CXXV, 41) and the second in PI. CXXI, 
26. The former is the larger of the two, measuring 3-15 ins. across and 0-09 
in. thick. One arm is longer and broader than the other, but as this specimen 
is badly corroded it is uncertain whether the ends of the arms were edged, as 
well as the outer margin. This razor had been carefully wrapped up in cloth, 
of which fragments remained adhering to both faces. The cloth has been proved 
to be cotton and a report on it will be found in Chapter XVI. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. XCVIII, 1-4 ; XCIX, 4-6. 

2 The sheet was probably cast in the first place and then hammered out. 
^ Petrie, Tools and Weajxms, pi. LX, fig. 51. 
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No. 26 in PL CXXI is a less perfect specimen, but it also has an edge on its 
two outer sides. 

These two razors, for they can, I think, be nothing else, may have had split 
wooden handles, though there is no trace of a handle left on either. It would, 
however, have been quite possible to use them without handles, and I imagine 
this was actually the case, for the cotton fabric on the blade in PI. CXXV, 41, 
adhered to practically the whole of one side, w'hich would hardly have been 
possible if a handle had been in position when the blade was wrapped up. Any 
of the material in contact with wood and not metal would have failed to be pre- 
served by the metal salts. 

A razor that is not unlike these two specimens in shape is known from Terra 
di Lavoro in Italy,^ but, as far as I know, in no other country. 

Type (c). — The third shape is also rare; we have only found two specimens 
(Pis. CXXV, 39 ; CXXVIII, 12), both from the later levels. With its duck or 
goose-headed handle, this type has quite an Egyptian look about it.- The first. 
No. 41 in PI. CXXI (see also PI. CXXV, 39), which is copper, still has a sharp 
edge at its square end which is unbroken, and is also edged along the outer curve 
to where it joins the handle. The inner side is, of course, blunt. 

No. 12 in PI. CXXVIII (see also PI. CXXXII, 31) is also copper; it has a 
sharp edge at the end and also along the outer curve. Its bird-headed handle 
is not quite so distinct as in the other example of this type. On one side of 
this razor was the impression of a cloth of very coarse weave, that was probably 
cotton. 

Type {d) {PI. CXIX, I ). — Only one specimen of this type has been unearth- 
ed and that from the level — 7 • 5 ft. It might be thought that this razor was really 
a broken knife, if it were not that very similar razors have been found at Kish.'^ 
It is made of copper and its edge is at the square cut end, whose corners are 
slightly rounded. The convex side of this blade appears to have been slightly 
roughened, possibly to afford a more secure grip.'* 

Doubtful razor {PI. CXIX, 6 ). — This specimen is possibly a razor, though 
it might equally well be a broken knife. It has a sharp, straight edge, and is 
also keen a little way up the sides. The end of the tang is doubled over for a 
distance of 0*3 in. It was found with the spear seen in PI. CXVII, 8, and the 
dagger in PI. CXXIII, 6. 

Saws {Pis. CXVI,6; CXVIII, 1 ; CXIX, 10 ; CXXI, 10). 

The better preserved of these two saws is No. 6 in PI. CXVI (see also PI. 
CXVIII, 1), which is of copper and 16-6 ins. long. It was found together with 
a number of other important objects beneath the floor of a small house (Bl. 15, 
ho. VI, rm. 28) in a group which may be seen in PI. X, (h). In shape it is not 
unlike certain saws of the Old Kingdom of Egypt, though it is much wider. It 
probably had a wooden handle which was secured by three large rivets placed 


^ Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. LX, fig. 85. 

^ There is also a bird-handled razor of Punic type. 

^Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LXI, figs. 22, 23, p. 164-5. 

* Ihid : the same roughing or notching has been noticed in similar razors from Kish, and it is 
even seen in the old-fashioned razor of to-day. 
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wide apart for the sake of strength, and evidently enclosed a considerable portion 
of the blade. Owing to corrosion the teeth are barely perceptible, but enough 
remains of them to show that they were irregular, in fact, merely rough notches. 
This saw must have been used for cutting wood, for except for 2* 11 ins. from 
the tip, the edge was set first to one side and then to the other in much the same 
way as the teeth of the modern saw.^ In the latter, however, only the teeth are 
set in this way, whereas in the saw from Mohenjo-daro a part of the blade beyond 
the teeth is included in this setting. The object of this, of course,, was to prevent 
the blade from binding in a kerf. The setting of the blade was fairly regular 
and carefully done, despite the irregularity of the teeth, there being an average 
distance of O' 72 in. between the bends.’ The actual edge of the saw is O' 05 in. 
thick ; and taking the setting into account the width of the cut would have been 
altogether O' 15 in., or perhaps a little less, since allowance should be made for 
the thickness added by corrosion. 

No. 10 in PI. CXIX (see also PI. CXXI, 40) is a nearly perfect saw of bronze 
which now is 12 '6 ins. long. The teeth are very irregular in shape and the 
edge very worn, twisted, and bent. There are three large rivet-holes which 
average 0-12 in. in diameter, two in the blade and one in the tang, drilled from 
both sides with the result that their edges are slightly bevelled. From the posi- 
tions of these rivet-holes it is evident that the handle, which was probably of 
wood, embraced a considerable portion of the blade, as does the handle of the 
modern saw, whereas in the Egyptian and other ancient saws it just gripped its 
upper edge. Judging from the better preserved saw described above, this blade 
probably had a convex edge which repeated sharpening and much use reduced 
to its present condition.'^ This implement was found with the blade-axe, PL 
CXX, 31. 

No saws have as yet been found in Sumer or Elam, as far as I am aware, 
with which these blades can be compared. The saws of the Sixth to Twelfth 
Dynasties of Egypt, which have a convex edge and straight back, were narrower.* 
And their handles were thin and unsubstantial. “ At Knossos, saws of the Egyp- 
tian type have been found, but considerably later in date, i.e., M. M. Ill, b — 
L. M. I, a.® Though no rivet-holes are to be seen in these saws it appears that 
the handle enclosed more of the blade than in the Egyptian tools, and in this 
respect they more closely resemble those of Mohenjo-daro. We may perhaps 
surmise that the Cretan and Indus Valley saws were largely used for cutting 
green timber, and on that account the handle had to be strongly fastened on to 
obviate the risk of the blade buckling at this point. 


1 1 have in my possession a modern German vood-saw whose edge undulates in exactly the 
same way, its teeth being too fine to be set in the ordinary manner. 

* See the photograph of the edge of this blade in pi. CXVIII, 1. 

® The difficulty of using these saws for hard materials is illustrated in pis. CV, 57 (ivory) • CVI 
9, 18 (stone) ; CXI, 86 (shell). 

^ Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. L, fig. 4. 

® These saws are shown in tomb paintings as being used for cutting wood into planks ; binding 
was prevented by inserting wedges in the cut. For full particulars see M. Lane in “ The Pullsaw ” 
in Egypt, Ancient Egypt and the East, 1935, pt. 1, pp. 55 — 58. 

6 Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 630, fig. 393 (rf). There is every reason to believe that the Indus 
Valley was no less well forested in ancient times than it is now. 
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Petrie has pointed out that no ancient saw is known until Roman times with 
set or splayed teeth, ^ and our specimen is, therefore, the oldest of its kind to be 
found, and, moreover, a very early example at that. The saw appears, prior 
to M. M. Ill date on the Minoan signary, and with a handle that may not have 
been unlike that used at Mohenjo-daro.- 

Sickle (?) {Pis. GXXVIII, 7; CXXXI, 14). 

We have as yet found no perfect sickles at Mohenjo-daro ; nor is it by any 
means certain that the blade to be described was actually a sickle, though we are 
certain about one unearthed prior to 1927.® The blade figured in PI. GXXVIII, 
7 (see also PL CXXXI, 14) is apparently eopjjer and has a very pronounced mid- 
rib on one side only, the other side being practically flat. It was unearthed at 
the level —12-6 ft. The definite edge on the inside of the curve and its blunt 
outer margin point to this being a portion of a toothless sickle, though it may 
have been a curved dagger. Xo examples of curvmd daggers have, however, been 
discovered as yet at either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. The blade has a clean 
broken end and how much originally there was of it there is no indication. 

Fish-hooks (PZ5. CX/F, 6; CXVIII, 11 ; CXXI, 11, U, 24 : CXXV, 48, 49; 
CXXVII, 5, 6, 12, 13 ; CXXXI I, 6, 13, 23, 25). 

Quite a number of fish-hooks have been found as far down as 19-4 ft. below 
datum, a not surprising fact seeing that the river Indus, or a branch of it, must 
have been close at hand. They are all very similar in shape, the typical hook 
consisting of a straight shank slightly thinned out and turned over to form an 
eye at the top, and with the hook itself equipped with a single barb,^ No 
attempt seems to have been made to offset the barb as in many of the modern 
examples ; in those cases where this does occur, it appears to be entirely acci- 
dental. 

These hooks appear to be mostly of copper, but No. 24 in PL CXXI and 
No. 48 in PL CXXV contain a small amount of tin. I cannot see that either 
the copper or bronze hooks were ever cast ; they were probably cut from sheet 
metal and rounded afterwards. 

The best preserved specimen is No. 6 in PL CXIV (see also PL CXVIII, 11), 
which was found adhering to two wire cones, as seen in the photograph. 

The largest (Pis. CXXI, 24 ; CXXV, 49) which is some 2-9 ins. long has, 
unfortunately, lost a portion of its shank. 

Two hooks (Pis. CXXXII, 6, 13), both from the lower levels still have twisted 
tightly round their shanks a part of the cord to which they were once tied.^’ As 

^ Tools and Weapons, p. 44. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 643, fig. 477. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXVIII, 10, p. 501. 

* No. 49 in PI. CXXV would, in modern terminology, be classed as a “ Long May ”, and Nos. 5 
and 6 in PI. CXXVII as “ Bound Bend, Up-eyed ”. No. 23 in PI. CXXXII would be a “ Model 
Perfect ”. These slight differences between them may, however, be accidental, for a stout fish could 
easUy pull a copper or even a bronze hook out of shape. 

® The diameter of the thread, which was probably bast, on No. 6 in PI. CXXXII is 0*05 in. 
(See Chapter XVI). 
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no proper fisherman would ever treat his line in such a way, it is permissible to 
conclude that these hooks were the property of small boys who possibly used 
them in the pools left by the annual floods. 

Hooks of exactly similar pattern have been found in the Swiss Lake dwel- 
lings.^ According to Petrie, barbed hooks appear first in Egypt in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties at Gurob.“ No barbed hooks have been 
reported from Susa ; and a hook of uncertain date unearthed at al ’Ubaid differs 
somewhat from those of Mohenjo-daro type.® Fish-hooks are unknown at Anau, 
and it therefore seems that, at present, we may regard the specimens from 
Mohenjo-daro as being the earliest barbed fish-hooks known. 


Hooks {Pis. CV, 16, 24; GXXl, 43; CXXIV, 29, 32; C XXXI I, 21). 

Other kinds of metal hooks than the fish-hooks described above are rarely 
found. They seem not to have been much used ; perhaps wooden hooks took 
their place, metal being considered too expensive for such mundane use as in 
the kitchen. 

Plate CV. — ^No. 16 (see also PI. CXXIV, 29) was made from a hammered 
strip of metal, square in section and varying slightly in thickness, but whether 
of copper or bronze is not yet settled. Each end is fined down abruptly to a 
point. 

No. 24 was also fashioned from a strip of copper, 0-62 in. wide and 0- 12 in. 
thick, which was fined down towards the tip to a width of 0*29 in. A portion 
of the wider end of this hook is missing. 

No. 21 in PI. CXXXII was made from a rectangular strip of lead. Owing 
to its consequent softness, it is difficult to see of what use this hook could have 
been, but it is noteworthy that a very similar, but slightly shorter hook of the 
same type was found with it. 

The bronze hook, No. 43 in PI. CXXI (see also PI. CXXIV, 32) was first 
of aU thought to be an elephant-goad ; but I am now assured that it is much too 
small to have been used for that purpose, though when perfect it may have been 
very similar in shape to the goads in use in India at the present day. 

A portion of the long, flat tang, 0-8 in. wide by 0-25 in. thick is, unfortu- 
nately, missing. As there are no rivet-holes, it is possible that a flat piece of 
wood was placed on either side of this tang and the three parts lashed secmely 
together.* The point of the hook is now quite blunt, though it may originally 
have been sharp. A second fracture behind the curve suggests that something 
else is missing, which may have been another hook, in which case the object may 
have been a fish-hook. If the missing piece had been a vertical spike however 
we should have had the counterpart of the modern boat-hook. 


1 Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, Brit. Mus. (1920), p. 122, fig. 128. 

^ Tools and Weapons, p. 37. 

^ Hall and Woolley, al ’Ubaid, pi. XLVIll, p. 210. 

* This handle may have been long or short, or the tang may have been inserted in a slit cut in 
the end of a long pole. 
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Chisels. 

Chisels are perhaps more often found at Mohenjo-daro than any other tool, 
and they are more usually made of copper than of bronze. They vary from a 
simple round or square rod with a terminal edge to a very carefully made imple- 
ment with a long, flat tang, the former being the most common. They can be 
classified conveniently as follows : — 

Type (a) — Long, rectangular or square in section, and of fairly uniform 
thickness throughout. 

Type (6) — Rectangular or square in section, with a flattened tang. 

Type (c) — Round in section, made from a simple rod. 

Type (d) — Short, stout chisels ; round, rectangular or square in section. 

Type (e) — Short, pointed chisels. 

Type (a) {Pis. CXIV, 4, 7 ; GXXI, 10, 15, 17, 20-2, 30 ; CXXXIV, 7-21, 25, 
26 ; CXXX, 13-15 ; CXXXIII, 2, 8, 20). — This is by far the commonest type of 
chisel found. All were roughly fashioned and they vary from 5-2 ins. down to 
1 • 57 ins. in length. The edge is generally abrupt and double-sloped, and is 
sometimes sUghtly splayed. The butt is usually square cut and only very rarely 
burred, which suggests that these tools had wooden handles : for even had the 
mallet been of wood, a httle spreading of the end of the butt would have resulted. 
Some of the better made chisels of this type appear to have been cast. Round 
castings, such as No. 19 in PI. CXXI, would have been equally suitable as square 
or rectangular ones, for they could easily have been squared on the anvil. 

These tools would have been used in wood-work and perhaps for cutting the 
softer stones, such as steatite. In the latter case, they may also have been used 
as gravers, the obhque edge of No. 7 in PI. CXIV certainly points to its being 
a graver. This tool, which is somewhat irregular in shape, was found with the 
other objects illustrated in the same plate. 

This type of chisel has such a world-wide range that it is unnecessary to 
compare it in detail with those of other countries. 

Type (6) {Pis. CXIV, 2, 3, 5; GXV, 12; CXVII, 6; CXVIII, 13, 14; 
CXXI, 7, 23, 31 ; CXXVI, 2 ; CXXX. 1-4, 6 ; CXXXI, 31 ; CXXXIII, 3-7, 
19). — This type of chisel appears to be pecuhar to the Indus Valley culture. The 
broad, rectangular tang narrows considerably to a double-sloped edge which in 
some cases shows a considerable amount of splay. It seems that the tang was 
encased in a wooden handle, but that the latter did not always cover the top 
of it, so that some of the butts were slightly burred by the hammer or mallet 
used upon them. 

The chisels of this group range from 9-4 ins. (PI. CXIV, 5) down to 2-85 
ins. (PI. CXXI, 7) in length. Two out of the fifteen have so far been proved 
by analysis to be bronze, and these two Avere, moreover, found at A^ery low levels, 
No. 2 in PI. CXXVI as deep as 24-4 ft. below datum. On both sides of this 
broken chisel, of which practically only the tang remains, there are pictographs 
and numerals which were doubtless inscribed when the tool was first made. The 
original length of this very fine, substantial tool must haA’^e been over 15 ins. 

62 
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The nearest approach to this type of ehisel of which I know is made by two 
tools from Italy/ though the broadening of the tang in the latter examples seems 
to have been expressly provided to obtain more surface for the blows ; it does 
not extend any distance down the chisel. 

No. 5 in PI. CXIV (see also PI. CXVIII, 13), which is 9-4 ins. long, is the 
most perfect specimen that we have of this type of chisel. Its rectangular tang 
is considerably burred, though a second example found with it (Pis. CXIV, 3 ; 
CXVIII, 14) shows no sign of splay. 

The tool seen in PI. CXXI, 31, has a rectangular tang, and with one slope 
of its edge considerably more pronounced than the other it is almost an exact 
counterpart of the modern tool. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether No. 23 in PI. CXXI should be included in 
this type, for its flat tang was shortened by being bent over and the two parts 
squeezed together. This chisel, made from a rectangular strip of copper, 0-2x 
0-12 ins. in section, is also peculiar in that it was bound roimd with cotton-flbre, 
apparently as far as the edge which is unfortunately missing. I am inclined to 
thmk that this was really an engraver’s tool that after being shortened by bend- 
ing was provided with a frictional grip so as to be easily twirled in the fingers in 
order to use the edge at various angles. 

No. 6 in PI. CXXX had been doubled up anciently, either for re-melting, or 
to shorten it as in the case just described. 

Type (c) {Pis. CXXI, 9; CXXIV, 3; CXXX, 16; CXXXI, 7).— This is 
by no means a common type of chisel ; we have only two examples to illustrate, 
both made from stout, copper wire. No. 9 in PI. CXXI (see also PI. CXXIV, 
3) has a fine double-sloped edge at one end and a point at the other ; and No. 16 
in PI. CXXX (see also PI. CXXXI, 7) is very similar, save that its edge is obliquely 
cut and it was, therefore, probably used as a graver. Both these tools could have 
been employed on soft stones as well as on metal or wood. 

Type {d) {Pis. CXIX, 11, 12 ; CXXI, 12, 13, 16 ; CXXIV, 22, 13 ; CXXX, 
10, 12 ; CXXXIII, 10). — ^These short chisels were probably used for dressing 
stone and perhaps also in some kinds of metal work. Owing to their substan- 
tial nature, they are nearly always well preserved. Whether they were held 
between the finger or in a handle is at present uncertain, but the burred heads 
of some of them show definitely that this portion was not always protected from 
damage. 

Of the six chisels of this type illustrated, three are of bronze and the remain- 
der probably copper. They were found at levels ranging from 21 • 8 ft. to 2-6 ft. 
below datum. 

Perhaps the best example is No. 12 in PI. CXIX (see also PL CXXI, 12), 
which from its light colour appears to be bronze. Its cutting edge is slightly 
splayed, and its thickest part, at the butt, is considerably spread by repeated 
blows. As one would expect, the one-sidedness of the burring shows that this 
tool was used at an angle. 

Another useful bronze chisel. No. 11 in PI. CXIX, also has the butt burred 
by hammering, but the spreading is slighter and more equally distributed. This 


^ Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pi. XXI, figs. 7 and 8. 
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tool was evidently cast in a elosed mould, as it has a slight ridge on either side. 
The use of a closed mould for a tool of such simple shape seems, however, to have 
been an unnecessary refinement. 

The edge of No. 16 in PI. CXXI (see also PI. CXXIV, 23) is just hke that of 
a modern chisel. This also is bronze. 

Type (e) {Pis. CXIX, 13 ; CXXI, iS).— No. 13 in PL CXIX, which is copper, 
has a point in place of the usual flat edge. Its upper portion, which is rectangular 
in section, is unfinished and it is evident that this tool was cut from a rod of 
greater length. A saw was used from all four sides in turn, and the rod was then 
snapped.^ A tool of this kind would have been extremely useful in the preli- 
minary dressing of stone, and that a pointed chisel was used on even hard, cherty 
limestone is amply borne out by the many unfinished stone objects that we have 
found (PI. CIV, 20, 24, 27). 

Nos. 6 and 8 in PL CXXVIII, it should be noted here, are not ehisels of 
this type, but points broken off from long bolts or bars, to be described later 
in this chapter. 

Awls and Reamers (Pis. CXVI, 4; CXXI, 6, S ; CXXIV, 1, 4, 6; CXXXV, 
10; CXXX, 5, 7, 17; CXXXI, 1, 3, 5, 8, 11). 

Awls of copper and bronze are frequent finds : cylindrical rods, square or 
round in section, with a point at one or both ends, the former being the more 
usual. They vary from 4 ins. down to 1'5 ins. in length and have been found 
as far down as 20*6 ft. below datum (PL CXXXI, 8). 

An interesting copper (?) reamer (PL CXXIV, 6) fines down to a point at 
one end, though it still retains the sharp edges and rectangular section of the 
rod from which it was cut. The point is blunted by much use. A tool of this 
kind would be very useful for enlarging holes ; ample purchase for the fingers is 
afforded by its comparatively broad end. 


Drill {Pis. CXXXI, 6; CXXXII, 10). 

No. 6 in PL CXXXI appears to be a drill. There is an abrupt, secondary 
point at one end, where a portion of the tool seems at some time to have been 
broken off. Probably the thick end of this tool was inserted in a wooden handle 
and it was worked with a bow. 

No. 10 in PL CXXXII, which is copper or bronze, tapered to a point at one 
end — but the point is now missing. This tool was found at the level 21*1 ft. 
below datum. 

Kohl-sticks {PI. CXXXI, 2, 4, 10). 

As copper and bronze kohl-sticks are not nearly so numerous as one would 
expect, it is probable that the majority were made of wood. Those found range 
in length from 4*4 ins. to 5*5 ins. in length. Both ends are slightly rounded, 
and the examples from Mohenjo-daro resemble in every way the metal kohl-sticks 
of ancient and modern Egypt and other countries. They occur as plentifully 
in the later as in the earher levels. In this book are also illustrated several of 

^ This saw must have been used with an abrasive of some kind, most probably emery. We 
have, however, found no emery at Mohenjo-daro. 
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the kohl-jars with which these sticks were used (Pis. LIV, 1, 10; LVI, 4, 7; 
CXXVIII, 18). 

Needle {PL CXXXIIl, 2, 4, 9). 

From its length and fineness this is probably a needle made from a thin 
strip of copper, rectangular in section. Though there is a fine point at one end, 
the other end is unfortunately missing, so that it is impossible to be quite certain 
of our identification. That thin strips of copper were sometimes used as needles 
is proved by the existence of one found in an earlier season but needles such 
as these could only have been used to sew garments of the loosest weave. Possi- 
bly they were only used for matting. Though we have found many broken wires 
and fine rods that may once have possessed eyes, it is, unfortunately, impossible 
to identify them as needles. The dampness and saltiness of the soil inevitably 
destroys any metal object of exceptional fineness. 

Bolts {Pis. CXXVII, 14; CXXVIII, 6,8; GXXXI, 24-6; C XXXII, 8). 

The very fine copper bolt illustrated in PI. CXXVII, 14 (see also PI. CXXXII, 
8) was found in room 75 of house V, Block 9A, at the level 19’ 1 ft. below datum. 
It is 25 '15 ins. long, and tapers slightly to a blunt point 0-59 in. wide by O' 37 
in. thick. The head is shghtly bent and measures 0-98x0'92 ins. T his bolt 
appears to have been cast, and, if so, is a very clean bit of work for it does not 
appear to have been smoothed in any way. Moreover, it seems possible that it 
was intended to give the point an edge, for otherwise it would not have been 
tapered. Perhaps this object is unfinished, though the shghtly bent head certainly 
suggests that it had been used. It was found among the fragments of a burnt 
beam and it was perhaps used to fasten timbers together, for which purpose it 
would have been well suited. If it was so used, it would seem that metal was 
fairly cheap in the Intermediate III and II Phases. 

As mentioned before, Xos. 6 and 8 in PI. CXXVIII are merely broken-off 
points of bolts similar to the one just described ; and in PI. CXXXI, 24-6, are 
shown other fragments of very similar bolts. No. 26 is bronze and its butt-end 
clearly shows the marks of a break. All three of these blunt points, indeed, 
had evidently been broken off from something of greater length. Nos. 24 and 
26 were found together with a portion of a carbonized beam in room 11 of house 
1, Block 12. 

Plumb-bob {Pis. CVI, 29; CXXV, 50). 

No. 29 in PI. CVI (see also PI. CXXV, 50) is a round, lead ball, 1 • 2 ins. in 
diameter, with a copper or bronze staple attached. This is undoubtedly a plumb- 
bob, well made though not exactly round, and it is the first of its kind to be 
found at Mohenjo-daro. 

Scale-pans and Beams {Pis. GXIV, 10 ; CXXI, 27, 28 ; GXXXII, 7, 9, 14). 

No. 10 in PI. CXIV was originally a flat-edged dish which was subsequent- 
ly turned into a scale-pan by boring three small holes at regular distances apart 
in its rim. 


' Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXXXII, I. 
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Plate CXXI. — No. 27. Bronze. Diameter 3 ‘26 ins. This object resembles 
two scale-pans closely adhering together and made of thin metal. The irregular 
central hole that now runs through both might have been caused by corrosion. 
These pans may have been suspended in cord slings as there are no traces of holes 
round their edges, by which they could have been hung up. Found together with 
other articles in the bronze vessel illustrated in PL CXVI. 5.^ 

No. 28. Copper. 2 '15 ins. in diameter. 0-33 in. deep inside, and made of 
metal 0-05 in. thick. The companion pan to this one has not been found. Like 
No. 27, it has no holes by which it might have been suspended. 

No. 7 in PI. CXXXII is the beam of a pair of scales ; it was found with the 
two pans seen in No. 9 of the same plate. It is 6-2 ins. long and at its thinnest 
end there are traces of the thread by which one of the pans was supported. The 
whole equipment was, unfortunately, too badly corroded to be cleaned. Analysis 
has shown that the metal of the pans did not contain any appreciable amount 
of tin. 

No. 14 in the same plate shows two very shallow scale-pans stuck together 
by patina. Owing to their extreme fragility these pans have not been cleaned 
and, in consequence, no suspension holes are to be seen, though they probably 
exist. 

Two copper scale-pans [DK 1137 (ab)], some 2*2 ins. m diameter, were 
found inside the copper canister seen in Pis. CXVI, 3 ; CXVIII, 18. They are 
both thin and very badly corroded. In one there are two holes in the rim whose 
positions suggest that each of these particular pans was suspended by means of 
four cords. 

What may be a pottery scale-pan (PI. CV, 40) is described in Chapter XII, 
and another that is definitely a scale-pan of pottery is illustrated in PI. CIX, 
32. 

In view of the great number of weights that have been found at Mohenjo- 
daro, it is somewhat surprising that so few scales have come to light. Possibly 
both pans and the beams of scales were commonly made of wood and have, there- 
fore, not survived. The one scale-beam described above, about whose identifica- 
tion we are certain because it was found with its two pans, seems to have been 
suspended by a cord tied round the centre of the beam, and not to a central pivot 
of some kind ; but owing to its very badly corroded state it is difficult to say 
how the central string and those of the pans were exactly attached. I fancy that 
at the more perfect end of the bar traces of a notch are just discernible. The 
cord-pivot type of balance is very ancient, and it is still in use in India, even by 
well-to-do shopkeepers. Its simphcity seems to commend itself to the customer, 
despite the fact that it can easily be falsified. 


Mirrors {Pis. CXIV, 1 ; CXVIII, 10; GXXX, 25, 26; CXXXII, 24, 26). 

Until 1928 no mirrors had been found at Mohenjo-daro, but we are now 
able to illustrate three specimens, two of full size and one evidently intended 
for a child. 


1 It is possible that these two little pans were castanets. 
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That in PI. CXIV, 1 (see also PI. CXVIII, 10) is bronze, slightly oval, and 
with the edge of the face raised 0*17 in. The back which is quite plain is some- 
what irregular. The pohsh has completely disappeared from the recessed face 
of the mirror. The handle is rectangular in section with a hole at the end, and 
it looks as if there had been another hole close to the mirror itself, but, if so, it 
has been filled up by corrosion. 

No. 25 in PI. CXXX (see also PI. CXXXII, 24) is also bronze, with a long, 
flat handle. It, too, is oval, and has a slightly raised edge around its face and 
a hole at the end of the handle. 

No. 26 in PI. CXXX (see also PI. CXXXII, 26) is comparatively small and 
was possibly made for a child. It has not been analyzed, but its colour suggests 
that it also is of bronze. Like the two larger mirrors, it has a slightly recessed 
face. 

These mirrors were found between the levels 16 '5 and 4-8 ft. below datum. 
All were apparently cast. 

The recessing of the faces of all these mirrors was perhaps intended to pro- 
tect them and to preserve their polish.^ It is almost certain that the handles 
were at one time encased with wood and therefore longer than they now are, 
for these mirrors are very heavy and difficult to hold in their present condition. 
The slightly pear-shaped form of aU three is in noticeable contrast with the 
round or elliptical mirrors of early Egypt, Sumer and Elam.^ 

A pear-shaped mirror very similar to those from Mohenjo-daro, found in an 
undisturbed Egyptian tomb of the First Dynasty, has puzzled Sir Flinders 
Petrie for that shape, he states, has not been found elsewhere in Egypt before 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. He suggests that this pyriform mirror came from some 
distant centre — probably Asiatic.® The example that he illustrates differs 
slightly from the mirrors of Mohenjo-daro in the length and set of the tang, and 
it can, therefore, hardly be suspected to be an importation into Egypt from India ; 
but the shape could quite well be Asiatic, as a mirror somewhat similar to the 
pyriform type has been found in a S3Tian tomb.^ The difference between the 
mirrors of Mohenjo-daro and those of other ancient cultures is that only the 
recessed face was polished, whereas both sides of other ancient mirrors were so 
treated, even if one of them was engraved. 

Metal mirrors, I understand, are still in use in India to-day ; certain ortho- 
dox Hindus prefer them to glass mirrors for their religious ceremonies.® ® 


^ Garland illustrates a mirror from Egypt which was recessed on both sides to a depth of about 
1/16 of an inch at the centre, and suggests that some kind of mechanical polishing was done with 
a revolving bob. Ancient Egyptian Metallurgy, pp. 71, 72, fig. 35. The faces of the mirrors from 
Mohenjo-daro are, however, plane, with the exception of their edges. 

2 For round, handle-less mirrors from Elam, dated to the First Period of Susa, see Mem. Del. 
en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XXIII, figs. 9 and 10. For round, handled mirrors of a slightly later date, see 
R. de. Mecquenem in Antiquity, 1931, p. 337. Examples from Kish, found by M. Watelin, are to 
be seen in the Illust. Lon. News, Aug. 31st, 1929, p. 374. 

® Objects of Daily Use, pp. 28, 29. 

* Petrie, Ancient Egypt, 1917, p. 40. 

® Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, vol. I, p. 100. 

« Metal mirrors were frequently used in magical ceremonies in ancient China, and I am told 
that they are still in use in the remoter parts of that country. 
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Spatalse {Pis. CXXI, 33 ; CXXX, 11 ; CXXXIII, 18). 

No. 11 in PI. CXXX (see PI. CXXXIII, 18) has the very thin blade of a 
spatula, only some 0-04 in. thick, though otherwise it resembles a chisel. The 
tang is a little thicker than the blade and thins towards its end. 

I am inclined to think that the curious object seen in PI. CXXI, 33, is a 
worn-down counterpart of No. 37 in the same plate ; but, if so, it lacks the hole 
that is always found in implements of that type. It has the same slightly up- 
turned back, from which it fines down gradually to a very sharp but now uneven 
edge. An instrument such as this would be exceedingly useful to remove 
paints or cosmetics from a palette, which I have already suggested, was the pur- 
pose of No. 37. Constant use would inevitably have led to the edge becoming 
uneven, though it would still remain sharp. 

Miscellaneous objects {Pis. CV, 50; CXXI, 29, 35, 38, 39; CXXIV, 24, 27, 

30, 31 ; CXXXII, 18, 20). 

No. 29 in PI. CXXI is bronze, according to its colour. It is only 0-89 in. 
long and pierced right through by a hole, 0-11 in. in diameter. It may have 
been an ornament of some kind : its shape seems to preclude its being a bead. 

Nos. 35, 38 and 39 in PI. CXXI and Nos. 27, 30 and 31 in PI. CXXIV are 
described in Chapter XV on the Personal Ornaments. 

No. 50 in PI. CV (see also PI. CXXIV, 24) is a flat piece of copper with its 
ends fretted as seen in the illustration. It was probably a piece of inlay ; no 
other use for it comes to mind. 

No. 18 in PI. CXXXII is a conical piece of copper sheeting whose edges 
only meet for a short distance from the point. It may have been the butt-end 
of a spear-shaft, though it evidently did not fit very weU. 

No. 20 in the same plate is a curved tube of copper made of thin sheet-metal, 
rolled so that its edges overlap considerably. Its shape suggests that it formed 
part of the horn of a statue of a buU. 


Below are given full analyses of some of the copper or bronze objects by 
Dr. Hamid. Partial analyses have also been made by Khan Bahadur Muhd. 
Sana UUah, Archaeological Chemist in India, and Dr. Hamid to ascertain the tin 
content of many other copper and bronze objects.^ 


Field and Plate Nos. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Anti- 

mony. 

1 Arsenic, i 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

1 

Sulphur. 

Total. 


o/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

i % 1 
i 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 


Dk. 6360 (Pis. CXXVIII, 

' 

81-94 

0 37 

0-18 

1 

0-80 1 

0-05 

0-33 

0-21 

0-14 

84-02 

15 ; CXXXII, 11). 

Dk. 7343 (Pis. CXXVII, 

97-23 

0-00 

0 00 

0-24 

0-81 

0-29 

0-89 

0-10 

99-56 

14 ; CXXXII, 8). 

Dk. 7853 (Pis. CXXVI, 

94-64 

0-31 

0-06 

! 

0-40 

0-71 

0-28 

0-33 

0-69 ' 

97-42 

4; CXXXI, 34). 

Dk. 7859 (PI. CXXXI, 

95-23 

0-00 

0-00 

1 

0-24 ! 

0-82 

0*56 

0-41 

0-48 

97-74 

32). 




1 

1 







^ For other analyses of metals, see Chapter XVI. 
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Field and Plate Nos. 

Copper. 

% 

Tin. 

o/ 

/o 

t gs§ 
a 

Arsenic, j 

o/ 1 

/o 

Lead. 

o/ 

/o 

Iron. 

<V 

/o 

[ 

Nickel. 

c/ 

/o 

Sulphur. 

0/ 

/o 

Total. 

Dk. 7535 (Pis. CXXVI, 5 ; 

9101 

6-14 

0 25 

0-66 

0-59 

0-33 

0-48 

0-12 

99-58 

CXXXI, 35). 










Dk. 7854 (Pis. CXXVII, 

90 18 

7-66 

0 43 

0-00 

0-95 

0-50 

0-20 

0-07 

99-99 

2 ; CXXXI, 37). 










Dk. 7856 (Pis. CXXVI, 2 ; 

75-25 

7-84 

1-25 

0-00 

0-39 

0-51 

0-61 

0-00 

85-85 

CXXXI, 31). 










Dk. 7861 (Portion of axe) . 

88-49 

9-88 : 

0-14 

0-00 ; 

0-22 

0-10 

0-30 

0-06 

99-19 

Dk. 5486 (Pis. CXXVIII, 

1 ; CXXXI, 22). 

80-56 

1-76 

tr. 

2-10 1 

0-20 

0-34 

0-58 

0-00 

85-54 

Dk. 6043 (PI. CXXXIII, 
4). 

86-92 

8-66 

0*54 

1-58 

tr. 

0-02 

0-68 

0-07 

98-35 


The piece of silver (DK 6129) in PI. CXXXII, 32, from the level — 16-8 ft. 
has yielded the following substances ; — 

Silver Lead Copper Insolubles (silver chloride, etc.) 

94-52 0-42 3-68 0*85 

The presence of copper may be due to adulteration. 

Professor C. H. Desch, F.R.S., and Mr. E. S. Carey of the University of 
Sheffield, who for some considerable time have been conducting investigations 
into the ancient metals from various countries for the Sumer Committee of the 
British Association, have analyzed a great number of samples of copper from 
our exploratory deep digging in Block 7 of the DK Area winch were all submit- 
ted in the corroded state as found. Their results are given below. The balance 
in every item on the list represents copper. 


Field No. 

• 

Level in 

feet below Tin. 

datum. 

' % 

Lead. 

% 

Iron. 

% 

Nickel. 

% 

DK 9366 

23-54 i 4-9 

6-3 

1-1 

tr. 

„ 9368 

22-88 


tr. 

tr. 

„ 9376 

24-17 

tr. 

tr. 

tr. 

„ 9392 

23-72 13-7 


tr. 

tr. 

„ 9421 

22-92 

tr. 

tr. 

tr. 

„ 9442 

24-34 22-1 

14-9 

tr. 

tr. 

,, 9446 

24-24 

tr. 

tr. 

0-96 

„ 9457 

24-87 


. . 

0-34 

„ 9460 

24-65 + 


. • 

. • 

„ 9472 

25-12 + 

•• 

• • 

•• 
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Field No. 





Level in ; 
feet below 
datum. 

Tin. 

% 

Lead. 

% 

Iron. 

/o 

Nickel. 

% 

DK 9474 . 




* 

25-54 

. . 

tr. 

1-08 

tr. 

„ 9476 . 




• 

24-41 

•• 

tr. . 

tr. 

• • 

„ 9477 . 





24-85 

tr. 

tr. ^ 

1-4 

tr. 

„ 9478 . 





24-85 : 

tr. 

tr. 

tr. 


„ 9483 . 





24-40 

+ 




„ 9497 . 





. : 26-21 , 

15-0 

1-37 

0-76 

tr. 

„ 9503 . 





. ' 25-00 : 

+ 


. . 


„ 9509 . 





. , 26-19 j 


tr. 

0-7 

0-4 

„ 9514 . 





25-72 

12-3 

3-0 

1-4 

tr. 

„ 9531 . 





26-25 

3-3 

3-6 

tr. 

tr. 

„ 9548 . 





26-99 

11-5 

tr. 

tr. 

tr. 

„ 9549 . 





26-25 

1-2 

tr. 

4-1 

1*9 

„ 9555 . 





26-12 ' 

• • 

i 

tr. 

2-2 

0-6 

„ 9562 . 





26-58 ; 


tr. 

tr. 

tr. 

„ 9567 , 





26-87 , 

26-9 

tr. 


• • 

„ 9583 . 





26-41 

tr. 


» 

tr. 

„ 9597 . 





28-00 

+ 


>> 

• • 

„ 9617 . 





27-78 

tr. 

tr. 

” 

tr. 

„ 9620 . 





26-48 ; 


tr. 

>> 

tr. 

„ 9666 . 





29-07 1 

+ 


ii 


„ 9676 . 





29-02 ' 

+ 

•• 

>> 


„ 9682 . 





30-52 1 

0-6 


>> 

•• 

„ 9714 . 





30-51 

+ 



.. 

9715 . 





30-38 

tr. 

tr. 


0-37 

„ 9722 . 





30-48 : 

22-2 

0-86 


0-75 

„ 9728 . 





30-23 

1 

tr. 

tr. 

» 

0-25 
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' Level in 

Field No. feet below Tin. Lead. Iron. ■ Nickel. 

datum. 

0 / 0 / 0 / 0 / 

/o /o /o /o 


Nickel. 


DK 9734 30-49 .. tr. tr. tr. 

„ 9740 30-60 12-0 tr. „ 0-23 

„ 9742 30-16 + .. „ .. 

„ 9744 30-16 + ,, i .. 

„ 9765 31-64 + .. „ i 

„ 9767 31-85 

„ 9770 32-20 0-70 ! .. „ tr. 

„ 9784 32-11 .. ; .. „ I 

I 

„ 9789 31-89 + . „ j 

„ 9808 33-03 tr. . . „ | 0-82 

„ 9825 33-40 8-3 tr. „ j 0-48 

„ 9828 ' 32-88 -i- .. „ I 

i 

Professor Desch remarks . — “ The specimens in the second section of the 
Table were received at a later date. None of these contained more than traces 
of iron. A plus mark ( + ) indicates that the element in question was present 
but that the quantity of material was too small for an analysis. It will be seen 
that both bronze and copper specimens are found at all levels.” 


Tabulation of Metal Objects (Upper Levels). 


DimenHons in inches. Locus. 


Plate. No 


"S ; 25 





o 


C, 

5 : 

H 

H 

K 

s 

5 

c 

p 

O 

p5 

& 



LXXI 

1 33 

Spear-head 


X 

15-3 

4-8 

— 

1 0-15 i 

— 

— 

6 

— 

23 

-i-01 

SD 

3304 

CV 

! 24 

Hook 

- ^ 

— 

1-8 

0-62 

— 

1 0-12 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

24 

- 9-3 

DK 

5022 

XITI 

1 1 

Axe 

X 

— 

7*5 ' 

4-57 

— 

; 0-43 

— 

— 

14 

III 

19 

-4-8 


10781 (i) 

„ 

! ^ 

Do. 

> 

— 

7-9 

5-12 

— 

i 0-43 

— 

— 

14 


19 

-4-8 

M 

10781 0) 

,, 

! 3 

Sword 

X 

— 

15-75 

1-32 

— 

; 0-4 

— 

— 

14 


19 

-4-8 


10781 (/) 

„ 

i 4 

Axe 

. ' X 

— 

7-8 ■ 

2 -.55 

- 

0-3 

— 

— 

14 

J, 

19 

- 4-8 


10781 (At) 

,, 

: 5 

Do. 

, X 

— 

71 

1-9 

— 

, 0-22 

— 

— 

14 

,, 

19 

-4-8 

„ 

10781 {ah) 

,, 

1 ^ 

Knife 

X 

— 

7-3 

1-61 

— 

Oil 

— 

— 

14 


19 

-4-8 


10781 (?) 
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Tabtilatiok of Metal Objects (Upper Levels). 


Dimensions in inches. 


Locus. 


plate. 

^ ^’■o.j Type. 

1 ' 


Copper. 

Bronze. 

Length. 

^ ! 

c 

CQ 

H 

o 

tn 

s 

s 

C-f 

c 

•£ 

c 

i. 

« 

Block. 

CO 

o 

o 

X 

&> 

f 

> 

V 

Field No. 

cxni 

7 Spear-head 



— 

8-4 

2-48 

— 

012 

— 

— 

14 

III 

19 ' 

-4-8 

DK 

10781 (p) 


' 8 Pan 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-67 

lJ-75 

14 


19 

-4-8 

,7 

10781 (a) 

» 

9 i Dish 

1 


\ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-4 

2-78 

14 

" 

19 ' 

-4-8 


10781 (no) 

XIV 

; 1 

1 Mirror 


— 

X 

10-5 

5-94 

— 

0*4 

— 


14 


19 ' 

-4-8 

,y 

10781 (g) 


2 Chisel 


X 

— 

5-U 

0-3 ! 

_ 

0-13 

— 

— 

14 


19 ‘ 

-4-8 

*> 

10781 (0) 


3 Do. 


X 

_ 

6-1 

0-65 ; 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

14 


19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 (m) 

„ 

1 4 Do. 

. 

X 

— 

4-35 

— : 

— 

— 

— 

. 0-21 

14 

tt 

19 : 

-4-8 

77 

10781 (n) 


5 Do. 

. 

X 

— 

9-4 

0*8 


0-4 

— 

— 

14 


19 1 

-4-8 

’* 

10781 (0 

n 

6 j Fish-hook 


— 

9 

1-9 

; — 


— 

— 

0-18 

14 

tt 

Id 

-4-8 

71 

10781 (x) 


7 , Cliisel 


X 

— 

3-7 

0-64 

— 

0-12 

— 

— 

14 

tt 

19 1 

-4-8 

77 

10781 («) 


j 8 ; Vase 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

5-83 

■ 5-7 

14 

tt 

19 ! 

-4-8 

» 

10781 (z) 


! 9 Shell-baU 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-18 

14 

tt 

19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 «) 


, 10 Scale-pan 


X 

— 

— 

' — , 

— 

_ 

0-8 

8-3 

14 

tt 

19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 (h) 

a 

1 11 Pan 


X 

— 

— 

, — i 

— 

- 

1-27 

' 91 

14 


19 1 

-4-8 


10781 (ag) 

if 

12 ' Vase 


— 

X 

! — 

— i 

— 

— 

4-5 

1-95 

14 

yy 

19 

-4-8 


10781 (c) 

it 

' 13 1 Pan 


X 

__ 

i — 

i _ , 


— 

1-58 

.10-75 

14 


19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 iaf) 


14 Vase 


* 

X 

! - 



— 

6-8 

' 3-77 

14 

" 

19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 (6) 

cxv 

j 1 Do. 




X 

i 



— 

3-3 

40 

14 


19 

-4-8 

7, 

10781 W) 


. 2 Do. 


— 

< 

i — 

— ' 

— 

— 

3-3 

4-0 

14 

yy 

19 

-4-8 

») 

10781 (ad) 

ft 

3 Do. 


X 

— 


— i 

_ 

— 

2-6 

2-65 

14 


19 

-4-8 

>7 

10781 (ab) 


4 , Bangle . 


X 

— 

; 2'9S 

2-53 , 


— 

— 

0-36 

14 


19 

-4 8 

.. 

10781 (») 


5 ' Vase 


X 

— 

— 



— 

4*39 

4-55 

14 

„ 

19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 (r) 


6 Do. 


X 

— 


1 — 

— 

— 

2-72 

2-85 

14 


19 

-4-8 

>. 

10781 (ae) 

It 

7 ; Do. 


— 

A 

— 



— 

1-4 

1-51 

14 

»» 

19 

-4-8 

77 

10781 (6) 

It 

8 1 Do • 



X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-18 

1-8 

14 

n 

19 

- 4-8 

77 

10781 (u) 

„ 

9 Do. 


X 

— 


— 

_ 

— 

4-9 

4-2 

14 


19 

- 4-S 


10781 (e) 


10 pan 


X 


— 

‘ — 


— 

1-36 

9-55 

15 

VI 

28 

- 5 - 7 

77 

11232 (B) 

„ 

11 Knife 


> 

— 

4-12 

1-43 

— 

0-09 

— 

— 

15 


28 ' 

- 5-7 


11232 (D 


12 Chisel 


X 


7-08 

0 69 

— 

0-32 

— 

— 

15 

» 

28 ; 

-5-7 

.. 

11232 (F) 


13 Stone weight 


— 


3-88 

, — ' 

— 

— 

— 

1 2 

15 

>t 

28 ' 

- 5 ■ 7 

77 

11232 (D) 


14 , Axe 


\ 


6-93 

41 

— 

0-33 

— 

— 

15 

77 

28 

- 5 ■ 7 

7. 

11232 (G) 

tt 

1 15 Stone weight 



— 

2-25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 0 9 

15 

77 

28 ' 

- 5-7 

.. 

11232 (E) 


i 16 i Vase 


j A 


, — 

— 

— 


5-85 

9-95 

15 

,7 

28 

- 5'7 


11232 (A) 

t. 

> 17 ' Do. 



— 


— 

— 

- 

1 88 

2-3 

15 


2^^ 

-5-7 


11232 (H) 

CXVl 

i 1 i Do. 



— 


— 

__ 


1 41 

1-9 

15 


28 

- 5-7 


11337 (Z) 


' 2 Stone tumbler . 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4*2 

2-82 

15 


28 

- 7-1 

■> 

11337 (E) 


1 3 Canister . 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5*05 

4-9 

15 


28 

-7-1 

.. 

11337 (C) 


j 4 Awl 

• 

X 

— 

i 3-78 

0-12 

— 

0-12 

— 

— 

15 


28 

-7-1 


11337 (V) 
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Tabulation of Metal Objects (Upper Levels). 


Dimensions in inches. Locus. 


Plate. 

1 

INo. Type. 

1 ! 

; i 

Copper. 

Bronze. 

Length. 

Width. 

Thickness of Tam 

CX7I 

5 

: Vase 

1 — 

X 






6 

) Saw 

t X 

— 16-6 

: 4-48 

1 

■■ 

7 

* Vase 

1 


1 _ 

1 — 

cxvn 

1 

Axe 

i — 

X 5-1 

3-25 

! — 


2 ; Do. 

— 

X . 2-45 

20 

[ 

.. 

3 

Bo. 

— 

X 6-35 

2-0 


ti 

4 

j Pan 

— 

X — 


— 

)j 

5 

Lance-head 

X 

— 3-33 

1-6 

: — 


6 

Chisel 

X 

— , 6-73 

0-41 

1 

f) 

7 

Lance-head 

X 

— 3-66 

1-0 


.. 

8 

Spear-head 

X 

— JO 

3 

— 


9 

Knife . 

X 

— i 5-25 

2*52 

— 


10 

Lance-head 

X 

— 1 3-6 

1-65 


«} 

11 

Spear-head 

X 

- j 9-1 

2*86 

— 

cxvra 

1 

Saw 

X 

— il6-6 

4*48 

— 

i» 

2 

Axe 

X 

— i 7-8 

2-55 

— 

*1 

3 

Do. 

X 

— 169-3 

i 

4*1 

— 


4 

Do. 

X 

— 7*5 

4*57 

— 

>1 

5 

Do. 

X 

— ■ 7-9 

512 

— : 


6 

Vase 

— 

X ' — 

— 

— ; 


7 

Sazor 

X 

— 2-5 

2*23 

— 

•) 

8 

Stone tumbler 

— 

— — 

“ 

— 

y) 

9 

Sword 

X 

— 15-76 

1*32 

_ ; 

a 

10 

Mirror 

— 

1 1 

X 10-5 ' 

5-94 

— ' 


11a 

Cones 

X 

— — : 

— 

i 

” 

116 

Fish-hook 

__ 

? ' 1-9 ’ 

— 1 

— i 


12 

Vase 

X 

_ _ : 

~ ! 

— ^ 

3i 

13 

Chisel 


- ' 9-4 

0-8 * 

0-4 1 

91 

14 

Do. 

1 

X 

— 6-1 ; 

0-65 

' 

f« 

16 

SheU-baU 

j 

— — 

— , 

1 

99 

16 

Vase . . ! 


1 ! 
X 1 

1 

1 

»9 

17 

Do. - . j 

1 

i ' 

— ! 

1 

II 

18 

Canister . . j 

X 1 

-1 - ! 

— : 

i 

1 

19 

19 

Vase . . 1 

X 1 


— 1 

i 


20 

Pan . . j 

1 

— — : 

— 

1 

- 1 


21 

Vase 

X 

— — j 

- j 

— ! 

99 

22 

Do. 

X 

1 

— i 

1 

99 

23 

Do. 

X ' 

1 

— 1 



II ^ 

24a 

Do. 

— ; 

X — 

1 

— ' 


S 

*0 

ta 

Zi 

.5 

o 

’ s 

1 ^ 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Block. 

House. 

Room. 

Level in feet. 

Field Xo. 

— 

6-98 8-75 

15 

VI 

28 

-7-1 

1 DK 11337 (B) 

013 

— : — 

15 

II 

28 

-7-1 

„ 11337 (A) 


7-4 10-0 

16 

II 

28 

-7-1 

j „ 11337 (D) 

0-25 

— ; — 

15 

II 

28 

-7-1 

„ 11337 (W) 

0-19 

— ; — 

15 

» 

28 

-71 

„ 11337 (X) 

017 

— : — 

15 

II 

28 

-7-1 

„ 11337 (W) 

— 

1-7 10-0 

16 

» 

28 

-7-1 

1 „ 11337 (B) 

0-09 

, — 1 — 

1 

III 

1 

-6-9 

[ >, 3415 

0-11 

— ' — 

8 

„ 

25 

-6-3 

‘ „ 11871 

0-1 

~ 1 “ 

7 

n 

89 

-7-2 

.. 3561 

0*13 


9 

VI 

36 

-6-6 

„ 3531 (a) 

0*12 

1 ___ 

1 

21 

III 

21 

-8-8 

„ 11209 

0-07 


1 

II 

1 

-10-1 

„ 4649 

006 


9 

rx 

67 

-12-2 

„ 12865 

0*13 

i 

i 1 

15 

VI 

28 

-7-1 

i „ 11337 (A) 

0*3 

• — — 

14 

III 

19 

-4-8 

„ 10781 (p) 

0*33 

— — 

15 

VI 

28 

-6'7 

„ 11232(G) 

0*43 

__ ___ 

14 

III 

19 

-4-8 

„ 10781 (0 

0-43 

— 

14 

II 

19 

-4-8 

.. 10781 (i) 


6*8 3*77 : 

14 

II 

19 

-4-8 

., 10781 (i) 

0*09 

— 1 — j 

13 

♦I 

19 

-9-0 

„ 11985 

— 

4-2 i 2*82 , 

15 

VI 

28 [ 

- 7-1 

.. 11337(E) 

0*4 

— 

14 

III 

19 

-4-8 

„ 10781 (/) 

0*4 

— ! — 

14 

.. 

19 ! 

f 

-4-8 

„ 10781 (p) 

— 

3-7 ■ 0-82 

! i 

14 

.. 

19 ' 

-4-8 

ty 10781 (ic) 

— 

— 0-18 ! 

14 

II 

19 

-4-8 

10781 (*) 

— 

1'88 2-3 , 

15 

VI 

28 

-6-7 i 

11232 (S) 

— 

— — ! 

14 

III 

19 1 

-4-8 

10781 (?) 

0*2 

t 

14 

II 

19 

-4-8 

.1 10781 (rn) 

! 

— 1 1*18 : 

14 

It 

19 1 

-4-8 i 

>, 10781 (0 

- 1 

j 

4-6 1 1-95 

14 

.. 

19 

-4-8 ! 

10781 (c) 

1 

2-72 1 2*85 ' 

14 

II 

19 1 

- 4-8 ! 

10781 (o«) 


505 1 4-9 

15 

VI 

28 

- 7-1 i 

„ 11337 (0 

“ ■ 

5-83 ' 5-7 

14 III 

19 

-4-8 

„ 10781 (r) 


1-67 11-75 

14 

.. 

19 

- 4-8 

10781 (o) 

— 

4*39 , 4-55 

14 

.. 

19 

-4-8 

„ 10781 (r) 


9-2 ,10-2 

15 

V 

22 

-3-1 1 

„ 10176 

— 

5-85 ; 9-95 , 

15 VI 

28 

- 5-7 1 

„ 11232 (A) 

— 

6-98 ! 8-76 1 

15 

II 

28 

-7-1 i 

1 

„ 11337 iB) 
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Tabulation of Metal Objects (Upper Levels). 


Diniensious in inches. 


Locus. 


Plate. 

No. 

Type. 

Copper. 

Bronze. 

, Length. 


va 

H 

"c 

50 

IX 

C 

X 

tl, 

C 

& 

5 

3 

Block. 

House. 

llooni. 

Level in feet. 


Field No. 

CXVIII 

24& 

Dish 

1 _ 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

. __ 

1-7 

0-10 

15 

VI 

28 

- 71 

DK 11337(D) 

CXIX 

1 

Kazor 

X 

— 

3*7 

, 1-3 

— 

U-15 

— 

— 

7 

II 

89 

-7-5 

J 

3610 


2 

Xnife 

? 

— 

2*76 

0*87 

— 

0*11 

— 

— 

8 

I 

7 

-1*8 


3346 


3 

Do. 

i X 

— 

> 3*5 

U-73 

— 

0 07 

— 

— 

9 

III 

29 

' -1*8 


3394 


4 

Knife or Dagger 

X 

— 

4*38 

0*96 

— 

0*12 

— 

— 

9A 

VIII 

46 

, -7-8 


12744 

1) 

5 

Knife 

X 

— 

1 4.0 

i 

1 1*56 

— 

0-11 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

29 

-10*6 


3979 

>> 

6 

Razor (?) 

; X 

— 

2*55 

1*25 

— 

0-1 

— 

— 

0 


36 

‘6-6 


3548 


' 

Knife 

j 

? 

: 2*84 

0-7 

— 

o-os 

— 

— 

6 

Ill 

14 

- 11-5 

J 

4568 

1i 

* 8 

Do. 

[ 

— 

' 3*65 

1*5 

— 

■ 0-08 

— 

— 

9 

„ 

30 

- 4-9 


3511 

}> 

9 

Sword 

! X 

— 

18-5 

2*39 

— 

0*48 

— 

. _ 

9A 

VIII 

53 

- 5*5 


12682 

9> 

10 

Saw 

— 

X 

12*6 

3*1 

— 

0-16 

— 

— 

6A 

— 

33 

-8*3 


10968 

>1 

; 11 

Chisel 

1- 

1 

X 

! 2-16 

0*55 

— 

, 0 23 

— 

— 

15 

I 

S 

-6-2 


11227 

>> 

12 

Do. 


X 

1*65 

, 0*65 

— 

’ 0-33 

— 

— 

21 

IV 

23 

1 - 2*6 


10158 


13 

Do. 

! X 

— 

i 2*8 

0-45 

— 

i 0-36 

— 

— 

4 

— 

16 

- 10-2 


5369 

cxx 

1 

Dagger . 

i X 

1 

— 

10*8 

, 2*4 

— 

; 0-11 

— 

— 

IS 

— 

21 

-8*6 


12517 

*> 

2 

Do. 

! X 

— 

1 8*42 

1*8 

— 

0-13 

— 

— 

7 

IV 

70 

-7*5 


3470 

1) 

3 

Do. 


? 

13*35 

2-35 

— 

' 0-2 

— 

— 

1 

I 

10 

-7*1 


4467 

it 

4 

Knife . 

! ^ 
j 

— 

6*31 

2*03 

— 

, 0-12 

— 

— 

8A 

— 

45 

-5-3 


13001 


5 

Do. 

I 

1 

X 

6*6 

2-3 

— 

' 0-07 

- 

— 

9 

X 

80 

-no 


12905 

9t 

6 

Lance-head 

X 

— 

; 3*65 

1-0 

— 

0-1 

— 

— 

7 

II 

89 

-7-2 


3561 

ti 


Spear-head 


— 

6*2 

2-38 

— 

0-08 

— 

— 

18 

— 

« 

- 8*5 

>> 

12296 

ti 

8 ! 

Knife 


— 

3*2 

0*4 

— 

003 

— 

— ■ 

18 

— 

55 

-3-4 

,, 

10187 


y : 

Spear-head 

X 

— 

9*1 

2 85 

— 

' 0 u6 

— 

— 

9 

IX 

67 

- 12-2 


12665 

41 

10 

Knife 

X 

— 

6-64 

2-76 

— 

‘ 0-12 

— 

— 

9 

XII 

92 

-3-8 


10305 


11 ! 

Do. 

X 

— 

4-9 

1-47 

— 

012 

— 

— 

East 

of BI. 

1 (I) 

- 11-1 


7363 


12 

Do. 

X 

— 

4*19 

0*6 , 

— 

0-1 

— 

— 

8 

Ill 

28 

-9-2 


12515 


13 

Do. 

? 

— 

3-25 

1-09 , 

— 

0-12 

— 

— 

West 8t. <15) j 

-31 


10096 


14 

Do. 

X 

— 

2*4 

— 

— 

. 0-08 ! 

— 

1 

8A 

— 

, 

- 8-7 


7933 


15 

Knife or Dagger 

X 

— 

4*38 

0-96 

— 

012 

— . 


9A 

VIII 

46 

-7*8 


12744 

44 

16 1 

Knife 

X 

— 

3*65 

1*5 

— 

0-08 ; 

— 

— 

9 

III 

30 

-4*9 


3511 

4> 

17 i 

Sword 

X 

— 

18*5 

2-39 

— 

0-48 

— ; 

— : 

9A 

VIII 

53 

- 5-5 


12682 

44 1 

18 ; 

Dagger . 

— 

X 

9*9 

1-5 

— 

0-17 

— 

— , 

1 

V 

47 

-9*2 


5212 

44 

19 

Do. 

— 

X 

11*5 

1*65 

— 

0-2 

— j 

— 

9 

VI 

36 

- 6-6 

J, 

3531 

.. 

20 

Knife 

X 

— 

5*25 

2*52 

— 

012 

— ' 

— ; 

21 

III 

21 

-8*8 


11209 

44 

21 

Knife or Dagger j 

X 

— 

5*1 . 

1*82 

— 

0-13 

— ■ 

— 

9A 

V 

67 

- 11-3 

,, 

12892 

44 

22 

Knife . . j 

X 

— 

7-9 : 

2-2 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

9 

VII 

17 

-9*6 

,, 

4450 

44 

23 

Do. 

X 

— 

3*33 

1-31 

— 

0-19 

— 

— i 

2 

I 

6 

-8-1 

,, 

4439 

44 

24 , 

Do. . . I 

— 


3*2 

0 * 75 

— 

0-07 , 

— 

— 

9 

VIII 

10 

-6*7 


7992 

*4 i 

25 

i 

Do. 

X 

— i 

3*32 , 

0-43 

— 

009 

— 

— ; 

9 

VI 

36 

- 11-5 

.. 

8061 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

TABUIiATION OF MeTAL OBJECTS (UpPEK LeVELS) 


Dimensions in inches. 


Locus. 


Plate. 'iCo. Type. 


CXX i 26 Axe 

27 I Axe-adze 
fi ; 28 I Axe 
» ! 29 I Do. 

n i 30 ! Do. 

» 31 Do 

CXXI 1 Arrow-head 
» 2 Do. 


3 

Do. . 

4 

Do. 

5 

Do. 


Awl 

7 

Chisel 


Awl 

9 

Chisel 

10 

Do. 

11 

Fish-hook 

12 

Chisel . 

13 

Do. 

14 

Fish-hook 

15 

Chisel 

16 

Do. 

17 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

19 

Ingot 

20 

Chisel 

21 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

24 

Fish-hook 

25 

Razor 

26 

Do. 

27 

Scale-pans 

28 

Do. 

29 

Ornament 

30 

Chisel 

31 

Do. 

32 

Razor 

33 

Spatula (?) 


Copper. 

1 Bronze. 

c 

C3 

. ^ 

Width, 

. — 

1 ^ 

T 

5*5 

1-67 

. : — 

1 X 

10-5 

, 2-28 

9 

1 — 

6-85 

; 2-17 

. ' X 

— 

9-9 

j 2-24 

. , — 

X 

7*8 

; 2-25 

. I ? 


4-9 

■ 3-45 


X 

— 

1.31 

! 0-58 


X 

— 

1*4 

: 0-65 


X 



1*12 

jO-6 


X 

— 

1*5 

; 0-75 


X 

— 

1-25 

— 


X 

— 

3-92 

— 


X 

— 

2-85 

0-18 


X 

— 

40 



X 

— 

4*1 

— 


X 

— 

3*2 

0-25 



— 

1*25 

— 

• i ~ 

X 

1-65 

0-65 

• “■ 

X 

1*58 

0-28 

1 X 

1 

— 

1-85 


. ! X 

— 

2*7 

0-45 

1 

X 

1*32 

0-25 


X 

— 

4-2 

0-19 


X 


115 

0-25 j 

• 

— 


2-9 

- 1 

. 

X 

— 

2-42 i 0-2 i 

. 

X 

— 

1-75 

0-23 1 


X 

— 

2-9 

0-25 1 


X 

— 

34 

0-2 j 



X 

2-9 

— ! 


^ . 


20 

1-9 i 

. ’ X 

X ; 

21 

” j 

j 

X 

1 

X j 

0-89 

: 

. ; X 

_ i 

51 

0-22 1 


— i 

6-73 i 

0-41 i 

• i 

— i 

3-07 ! 

1-67 1 

. ' X i 

— ; 

2-92 1 

0-45 ; 




<e 

S 


1 o 

OQ 

i s 

1 M 

\ ^ 

! 2 

1 H 

Height 

Diameter. 

Block. 

House. 

Boom. 

Level In feet. 

Field No. 

: 0-20 

■ — 

— 

9 

VI 

36 

-5-8 

! DK 3573 

— 

2-4 

J — 

Bet. Bis. 7 (I) & 10 , 

-6-0 

1 4541 

! 0-2 

— 

1 — 

; 7 

IV 

70 1 

-7-5 

1 » 3469 

1 0*23 

' — 

— 

1 12A 

11 

22 1 

1 

-8-6 

' 7091 

1 0-21 

; — 

— 

' 7 

IV 

70 1 

-7-5 

3468 

J 0-35 

I 

1 — 

— 

: 6A 

— 

33 

-8-3 

„ 10970 

: 


’ — 

^ 6 

i 

I 

1 

-8-1 

„ 4186 

005 


1 — 

Bet. Bis 4 and 7 

-5-6 

>, 3318 

0-05 

: “ 

— 

! 6 

1 

III 

25 , 

-9-2 

>, 4288 

0-07 

i __ 

i 


I 

8 ^ 

-9-3 

4265 

01 

— 


Bet. Bis. 7 and 8 

-8-5 

,, 4175 

— 

— 

0-2 

1 1 

1 

I 

15 ^ 

- 9-4 

4503 

013 

i — 

1 — 

9 

VII 

! 

-11-5 

,, 5094 

— 


j 0-25 

10 

IV 

72 

- 7-3 

>. 5101 

— 

■ _ 

1 0-2 

’ 1 

I 

18 

-8-1 

„ 4490 

1 0-15 j _ 

— 

9A 

V 

80 

-9-1 

.) 5508 

! 

i 

1 

0-18 

7 

VI 

61 

-6-7 

» 4140 

! 0-33 

1 - 

, — 

21 

IV 

23 1 

-2-6 

10158 

1 0-28 


_ 

9 

VI 

36 

-5-8 

>, 3507 

■ — 


! 0-2 

8 

III 

30 1 

-8-4 1 

>, 11923 

0-15 


: — 

8 

V 

9 

-7-1 

.. 3713 

0-25 

— 

— 

7 

III 

52 : 

-6-6 

3524 

1 0-19 

1 


_ 

1 

V 

43 

-6-4 

„ 4820 

, 0-25 

1 

— 

— 

18 

— 

72 

-8-0 

„ 11219 

1 

— 

0-35 

25 

I 

9 

-9-0 

[ 

„ 11283 

I 0-12 

— 

— 

1 

„ 

10 

- 10-3 I 

4579 

; 0 17 

— 

— 

First St. 

(7) 

-9-3 ! 

„ 3888 

i 0-19 

— 

— 

7 

VIII 

16 1 

-8-0 , 

M 3586 

0-12 

— 


12 

V 

90 

-8-6 : 

4757 

- 

— 

0-19 

8A 

— 

41 

-4-2 1 

.. 11156 

0-05 

“ 

— j 

18 

— 

2 

- 6-0 j 

10967 

0-09 

— 

- 1 

25 

I 

10 

-8-1 ; 

„ 11475 


— 

3-26 , 

15 

VI 

28 

-71 I 

„ 11337 (AA) 

~ i 

0-33 

2-15 

6A 

— 

40 

-8*9 

.. 12384 

— 1 


0-49 ! 

Bet.Bls. 2 and 3 : 

-4-7 ‘ 

„ 8035 

0-22 1 

— , 

— 

9 

X 

86 ■ 

-8-4 ; 

„ 12420 

0-2 ! 

1 

— 1 

8 

III 

25 

-6-3 : 

„ 11871 

0-11 j 

~ j 

— j 

18 

— 

68 1 

-7-3 

„ 11174 

0-08 j 

— 1 

i 

18 

— 

38 1 

-5-5 ; 

„ 10221 
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Tabulation of Metal Objects (Upper Levels). 


Plate. !No. 


Bimensions in inches. 



L 


I ^ 

a 

C/ 




5 

■ s 

, ^ 

o 

X 


a 



34 

i Copper-melt 


X 

— 

— 







10 

3 62 

2 

IV 

15 

-11-1 

UK 5497 

35 

! Ring 


X 

— 

— 

0-6 

— 


— 

0-55 

Bet, 

Bis. 2 and 3 

- 5-6 


SU71 

36 

1 Razor 


X 

1 

2-58 

~ 

— 

/■06 

— 

, — 

18 

— 

2 

- 6-9 


11020 

37 

I Spoon (?) 


X 

1 — 

4-1 

1-95 

— 


— 

' — 

SA 

— 

44 

- 4-0 

„ 

10754 

38 

1 Spacer 


— 

> 

2 15 

0-39 

— 

0 11 

— 

— 

26 

11 

9 

- 9 1 


11679 

39 

Do. 


— 

X 

1-85 

0-29 

— 

0 11 

— 

— 

14 

IV 

30 

-2-5 


10378 

40 

Saw 


— 


12-6 

3-1 

— 

. 0-16 

— 

1 — 

6A 

— 

33 

-8-3 

»> 

10968 

41 

Razor 



— 

1-92 

215 

— 

0-08 

— 

' — 

9 

VIII 

16 

- 6-4 

7» 

8005 

42 

Pan 


X 

— 

5 • 7 

2*8 

— 

— 

0-45 

— 

6A 

-- 

39 

- lU-3 


12372 

43 

Hook 


— 

X 

1 5-4 

3*2 

0-25 

— 

— 

— 

12 

I 

n 

-n-9 


6081 

1 

Knife 


— 

' X 

’ 5-0 

2'6 


0-08 

— 



8 


4 

-n 6 


8876 

2 

Bo. 


X 

’ — 

i 3-65 

O' 08 

— 

0-08 

— 

1 

18 

— 

57 

- 5-3 


11986 

3 

Do. 


— 

? 

3-2 

0 ' 75 

— 

i 0-07 

— 

1 

9 

VIII 

10 

- 6-7 


7992 

4 

Bo, 


X 

; — 

' 3-33 

1 31 

— 

i 0*19 

— 

; — 

2 

1 

6 

-8-1 


4439 

5 

Do. 


X 

j- 

1 7-9 

2-2 

— 

i 0*2 

— 

1 — 

9 

VII 

17 

- 9-6 

>» 

4450 

6 

Disli 


X 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-33 

■ 2-15 

6A 

— 

40 

- b'9 

»> 

12384 

7 

Axe 


— 


7-8 

2-25 . 

— 

, 0-21 

— 

; — 

7 

IV 

70 

- 7 5 


3468 

8 

Do. 


9 

— 

: 6-85 

2-17 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

7 

,, 

70 

- 7-5 

,, 

3469 

9 

Do. 


— 

X 

j 5-5 

1-67 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

0 

VI 

36 

- 5-8 


3573 

10 

Pan 


> 

— 

’ O' 7 

2-8 

— 

— 

0-45 

— ' 

6A 

— 

39 

-1-03 


12372 

11 

Knife 


? 

— 

3-25 

1-09 , 

— 

012 1 

— 


Woxt St. 

(15) 

- 31 

«> 

10096 

12 

Axe-adze 



X 

10-15 

2-2x ' 

— 

— 

2-4 



Bet. BB. 7 (X) * 10 

-6U 


4541 

13 

Axe 


X 

— 

j 9-9 

2-24 

— 

0-23 

— 

— 

12A 

11 

22 

-8-6 


7091 

1 

Knife 


X 

— 

6-2 

2-38 

— 

0-08 

— 

— . 

18 

_ 

9 ' 

- S-5 


12296 

2 

Dagger . 


X 

— 

' 7-4 

217 ■ 

— 

0-15 , 

— 

— 

23 

1 

3 

- 5-0 


11503 

3 

Do. 


X 

— 

8*42 ’ 

1 

1-8 

— 

0-13 

— 

— 

7 

IV 

70 

— 7 5 


3470 

4 

Knife . 


X 

— 

2-72 ' 

1-33 , 

— 

0-08 

— 

— 

10 

,, 

70 

-4-9 


4771 

5 

Dagger . 


X 

— 

10-8 ' 

2-4 

— 

0-11 , 

— 


18 

— 

21 

- 8-5 


12517 

6 

Do. 


— 

X 

11-5 

1-65 

— 

0-2 ' 

— 

— 

9 

VI 

36 

- 6-6 


3531 

7 

Bo. 


— 

X 

9-9 

1-5 

— ; 

0-17 

— 

— 

1 

V 

47 

- 9-2 


5212 

8 

Do. 


— 

? 

13 35 

2*35 ’ 

— ' 

0-2 , 

— 

— 

1 

1 

10 

- 7-1 

» 

4467 

1 

Awl 


X 

-- 

1-5 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

9-22 1 

Bet. 

Bis. 7 

and 8 

-8-4 


4305 

2 

Awl (?) , 


— : 


2'5 

0 14 ' 

— 

0-07 

— 


Bet. liis, 4 and 7 

- 5-6 

,, 

3319 

3 

Chisel 


X 


4-1 


— 

- 

— 

0-2 

1 

I 

18 

- 8-1 

,, 

4490 

4 

Awl 


\ 


2-92 1 

— 

— : 


— 

0-2 

1 

,, 

15 

- 9 4 


4503 

5 

Awl(?) , 

. ' 

X 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

0-25 

10 

IV 

•TO 

-73 ! 


5101 

6 1 

Reamer . 


1 



1-94 : 

0-19 

— 

0-09 

— 

— . 

7 

in 

45 

- 4-7 


3322 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Tabulation of Metal Objects (Upper Levels) 


Plate. 

:xo. 

Type. 

p. 

A 

O 

Dimensions in inches. 

1 3 

*— 

O O 

• ■ • S ^ . 

‘ .£3 • <3 ^ 

1 ! I 1 I 1 i S 

5 5 5 g H , M 

1 

Diameter. , 

M 

u 

0 

s 

Locus. 

1 ^ 

1 a> 

' P 

O 

, w 

Room. 

Level in feet. 


Field No. 

CXXIV 

7 

Chisel 

X 

— 1-3 0-2 

— 

0-11 

— 

— 

1 

VII 

3 

-11-9 

DK 4623 

» 8 

Do. 

X 

— 1-57 0-22 

— 

0-15 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 3 and 4 

-10-9 


4570 

„ 9 

Do. 

X 

— 2-42 0-2 

— 

0 12 

' — 

— 

1 

I 

10 

-10-3 


4579 

10 

Do. 

X 

— . 2-9 0-25 

— 

o-to 

' — 

— 

7 

VIII 

16 

-8-0 


3586 

11 

Do. 

X 

— 1 3-2 : 0-25 

— 

0-15 

i — 

— 

9A 

V 

80 

-9-1 


5508 

” 

12 

Do. 

— 

X 3-95 j 0-37 

— 

0-22 

' — 

— 

6 

III 

16 

-8-3 


3915 

” 

13 

Do. 


~ 3-35 ' 0-3 

[ 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

3 

„ 

13 

-6-9 


3796 


14 

Do. 

X 

— 1-75 1 0-23 1 

— 

. 017 

; — 

— 

First Street (7) 

-9*3 


3888 


15 

Do. 

— 

X j 2-48 ! 0-23 ; 

— 

0-13 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7; 

- 70 


3378 

»> 

16 

Do. 

X 

— 1 2-98 I 0-31 : 

— 

0-2 

— 

_ 

! 2 

II 

24 

-6-7 


4 as 


17 

Do. 

X 

— 4-2 i 0-19 ■ 

— 

0-19 


— 

1 1 

V 

43 

-6-4 


4820 


18 

Do. 

X 

— 1 2-7 0-45 . 

— 

0-15 

- 

— 

; ^ 

II 

9 

- 7-1 


3713 


19 

Do. 

X 

— 1-32 0-1 . 

0-5 

— 


— 

Bet 

. Bis. 7 and 8 

-8-4 


4306 

»> 

20 

Do. 

X 

— i 2-6 , 0-21 

— 

0-19 

' _ 

— 

10 


8 

-8-3 


4795 


21 

Do. 



X ' 3-23 ; 0-21 ' 

— 

0-21 


— 

3 


31 

-10-8 


5317 

j» 

22 

Do. 


X 1-58 0-28 ■ 

— 

0-28 


— 

9 

VI 

36 

-5-8 


3507 

II 

23 

Do. 

— 

X ' 1-32 1 0-25 1 

— 

0-25 

_ 

— 

7 

III 

52 ' 

-6-6 


3524 

II 

24 

Inlay (?) 

- 

— 2-5 0*65 , 

— 

0-09 

— 

— 

2 

n 

23 

-10-6 i 


4322 

II 

25 

Chisel 

X 

— 3-6 0-2 

— 

0-22 


— 

12 

I 

11 

-11-0 * 


6141 

II 

26 

Do. 

X 

— 2-4 , 0-28 ! 

— 

0-28 


— 

6 

>1 

3 

-11-1 


8664 

II 

27 

Ornament 

X 

— 1-95 I 1-6 i 

— 

0-15 

— 

— 

3 

V 

8 

-6-9 

1^ 

4036 

„ ; 28 

Jar-cover 

X 

_!_!_■ 

— 

— 

1-42 

2-65 

10 

II 

26 

-8-9 

I) 

7031 

i 29 

Hook 

X 

— 1 3-8 — 1 

— 

0-21 

— 

— 

Fore Lane, BJ. 10(IV) 

-6-8 


5811 

„ ' 30 

Cone 

X 

— — — 

— 

— 

1-55 

2-0 

2 

IV 

15 i 

-11-8 


6408 

II 31 

Ring 

X 

— i — : — 

— 

008 

1 

0-71 

9 

VII 

51 

- 10-5 


5726 

” 

32 

Hook 

“ 

< 5-4 3-2 

0-25 

— 

— j 

— 

12 

I 

11 ! 

-11-9 


6081 

cxxv 

35 

Razor 

X 

— 2-2 0-7 . 


0*09 

_ j 

— 

7 

II 

7 I 

-9-4 


8011 

” 

36 

Do. 

! 

i 

X — 1.4 : 

— 

0-08 

— 1 

— 

8 

III 

12 i 

- 6-9 

II 

7946 

II 

37 

Do. 

? ' 

1-43 . 0 93 , 

— 

0-03 

— 

— 


Dump. 

1 



11155 


38 

Do. 

X 1 

— 1'6 1-55 

— 

006 

— , 


26 

ii 

12 

-9-7 


11380 

11 ‘ 39 

Do. 

X 

— 1-92 2-15 

— 

0-08 ! 

i 

— 

9 

VIII 

16 

-6-4 ! 


8005 

„ 1 40 

Do. 

X 

— 3-07 1*67 i 

— 

0-11 : 

— 

— 

18 

— 

63 

-7-3 


11174 

„ : 41 

Do. 

X 

— 2-5 1 2-23 

— . 

0-09 ! 

— i 

— 

13 

Ill 

19 

-9-0 


11985 

„ 42 

Arrow-head . ’ 

X 

— 1-31 , 0-58 ■ 

— 

0-1 ' 

— 

— 

6 

I 

1 

-8-1 


4186 

„ 43 j 

Do. 

X 

— i-5 ; 0-75 

— 

0-07 1 

— ' 

“ 

2 

,, 

8 

-9-3 


4265 

» 44 

Do. 

X 

~ 1-25 0-7 

— 

0-1 ' 

— 

— 

Bet. 

Bis. 7 and 8 

- 8-5 , 


4175 

II ■ 45 ' 

Do. . . j 

X 

— 1-12 0*6 

— 

0 05 ! 

— 

— 

6 

III 

25 

-9-2 


4288 

II 46 , 

1 f 

Do. 

X 

— 1-66 O' 85 

— 

009 

— 

— , 

6A 

— 

33 

-8-3 


10960 

„ 1 47 1 

Do. 

X 

— 1-32 . 0*79 

— ' 

0-07 

— 

— 

18 

— 

57 

- 4-0 


11989 
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Tabttlation of Metal Objects (Upper ajtd Lower Levels). 



1 

: 




Dimensions in inches. 



Locus. 




Plate. 

j 

1 

No 

Type. 

i 

Copper. 

Bronze. 

Length. 

Width. 

O 

33 

t 

itf 

w 

-3 

S 

C 

QC 

U 

o 

H 

Height. 



Diameter. 

O 

s 

0.’ 

a, 

S 

O 

W 

Room. 

Level in feet. 

Field No. 

cxxv 

48 

Fish hook 

1 

X 

2-31 

— 



- i 



0-21 

25 

I 

9 

-5-2 

DK 10568 


49 

Do. 

— 

X 

2-9 

— 

— 

- 1 

— 

019 

8A 

— 

41 

-4-2 

„ 11156 


50 

Plumb-bob 

Lead 


! _ 

LOWER 

1 

LEVELS 

1*2 

26 

II 

14 

-9-6 

„ 11297 

CXXVI 

1 

Spear-head 

'< 


7-3 

3-93 

— 

0-15 





12A 

1 

15 

-24-4 

DK 7858 

n 

2 

ChUel . 

— 


5-22 

0 91 

0-30 

— 

— 

— 

12A 


15 

- 24 4 

7856 


3 

Axe 

''' 

— 

5*45 

2-36 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

12.4 


15 

-24 4 

„ 7855 

a 

4 

Do. 

X 

— 

lij'35 

3 * 85 

— 

0-4 

— 

— 

12A 

„ 

15 

-24-4 

„ 7853 


5 

Do. 

— 

•- 

11-15 

4-31 

— 

0-47 

— 

— 

12.A. 

>• 

15 

-24-4 

f. 7535 

cxxvn 

1 

Spear head (?) 

X 

— 

11-4 

3-1 

0 13 

01 

— 

— 

12A 

I 

15 

- 24-4 

"857 


2 

Axe 

— 


9-35 

4-17 

— 

0-4 

— 

— 

12.A 

,, 

15 

-24 4 

„ 7854 

It 

3 

Knife or Dagger 

V 

— 

9-3 

1*57 

0 18 

0 11 

— 

— 

7 

IV 

49 

-17-4 

„ 8268 

tt 

4 

Knife 

X 

— 

7-1 

1-63 

U-14 

01 

— 

— 

Bet. B1 

s. 7 (I) and 10 

- 15-0 

.. 6126 

,> 

5 

Fish-hook 

A 

— 

1-04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 15 

7 


66 

- 170 

.. 8152 

it 

6 

Do. 

X 

— 

1-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

012 


I 

8 

- 10-4 

„ 9276 

it 

7 

Arrow-head 

X 

— 

1-26 

0-61 

— 

0-09 

— 

— 

Ed>.t of Bl. 9 (VI) 

- 17-7 

,, 8009 


8 

Do. 

X 

— 

1-4& 

0-8 

— 

0-07 

— 

— 

O 

1 

8 

- 16-7 

9212 

>. 

9 

Do. 

X 

— 

1-4 

0-72 

— 

0-08 

— 

— 

7 

IX 

29 

-170 

.. 8355 


10 

Do. 

X 

— 

1-1 

0 55 

— 

O-05 

— 

- 

1 

VII 

34 

- 1.3-1 

„ 5453 

» 

11 

Do. 

\ 

— 

1 ■ 5 

0 61 

— 

0 08 ■ 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 10 and 12 

-22-1 

„ 69X0 


12 

Fish-hook 

< 

— 

1-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-2 

East of Bl. 1 (I) 

- 16-5 

7375 

» 

13 

Do. 

\ 

— 

1-75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-13 

7 

III 

48 

- 14-5 

8259 

■■ 

14 

Bolt 

X 

— 

25 * 1.5 

0-62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9A 

V 

76 

- 19-1 

.. 7343 

CXXVIII 

1 

Axe 

— 

y 

8-2 

2 4.5 

— 

0-24 

— 

— 

lA 

— 

87 

- 15-9 

„ 5486 

■. 

2 

Do. 

X 

- 

7 2 

1 95 

— ■ 

0-23 

— 

— 

lA 

— 

87 

- 15-9 

„ 5469 


3 

Do. 

X 

— 

4-U 

2-58 

— 

0-28 

— 

— 

12 

V 

97 

-15-4 

5628 


4 

Do. 

X 

— 

4-31 

2-34 

- 

0-28 

— 

— 

5 

I 

2 

- 18-6 

„ 9130 


5 

Point 

X 

— 

3-2 

1-21 

— 

0-22 

— 

— 

12 


11 

-21-0 

„ 6495 


6 

Do. 

X 

— 

3-22 

0 58 

0-55 

0-55 

— 

— 

10 

„ 

5 

-13-4 

„ 8339 

” 

7 

Sickle (?) 

X 

— 

4-9 

U-96 

— 

0-19 

— 

— 

12 

V 

96 

- 12-6 

„ 6410 

.. 

8 

Point 

X 

— 

3-32 

0-43 

— ! 

0-4.J 

— 

— 

12 

I 

11 

- 21-0 

6505 


9 ^ 

Razor 

X 

— 

2-15 

1-67 

— 

0-12 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 and 7 

- 13-9 

„ 6628 


10 

Do. 

X 

— 

1-7 

1-08 

— 

0-08 

— 

— 

1 

III 

2 

-19-4 

„ 9054 

” 

11 

( 

Do. 


— 

1 ■ 65 

1-12 

— 

o-os 

— 

— 

1 

VII 

36 

- 16-5 

9319 


64 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Tabulation op Metal Objects (Lower Levels), 


Dimeiisiona in inches. Locus. 










tc 

a 

as 

cj 

-3 

X 


, 




! 

1 

Plate. 

yo. 

Type. 






O 

3 






1 

4) 

Field 









9D 

■n 

o 

T. 

•a 


o 




.5 






Pi, 

Pk 

o 

o 

72 

Widlli 

Si 

o 

H 

*P 

H 

1 

[ Height 

eS 

5 

.14 

o 

3 

» 

3 

O 

E) 

a 

o 

o 

> 


CXXVIII 

12 

Razor 


X 

— 

2*5 

2-0 



0-11 

— 

— 

First St. 

22) 

- 16-8 

DK 8183 

.• 

13 

Do. 


< 

— 

2*08 

1-5 

— 

0-09 

— 

— 

9A 

V 

75 

-18-3 

1, 7467 


14 

Do. 


X 

— 

1-63 

1-5 

— 

0-12 

— 

— 

First St. 

(4) 

-14-3 

„ 4360 


15 

Pan 


X 

— 

9-08 

— 

— 

— 

0-7 

5-1 

1 

VII 

3 

- 14-5 

„ 5360 


16 

Vase 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-0 

2-94 

lA 

— 

91 

- 19-4 

.1 5881 

>> 

17 

Do. 


X 

— 


— 

— 

. — 

3-3 

2-8S 

1 

II 

6 

- 14-4 

„ 5614 


18 

Kohl-pot 


— 


— 

— 

— 


3-35 

1-26 

9 

VIII 

16 

- 19-8 

,1 7659 

.. 

19 

Vase 


X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1-3 

112 

1 

V 

46 

- 12*6 

1, 6301 


20 

Do. 


X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

3-3 

2 -88 

1 1 

II 

6 

- 14-4 

„ 5614 

»> 

21 

Lead dish 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-5 

S-17 

7 

I 

3 

-22-3 

,1 8561 

" 

22 

Di^h 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 67 

5-23 

lA 

— 

87 

- 15-9 

11 5468 

CXXIX 

1 

Knife or Dagger. 

X 

— 

7-05 

1*39 

015 

0-12 

— 

— 

First St. 

(22) 

-23-2 ' 

91 8559 

>> 

o 

Knife 


X 

— 

5*85 

1-Sl 

0-15 

0-11 

— 

— 

; 7 

IV 

47 

-17-3 

1. 8677 

>1 

3 

Dagger . 


X 

— 

7-9 

2-17 

0-12 

0-09 

— 

— 

, 1 

„ 

30 

-14-3 , 

1, 5291 

»» 

4 

Knife or Dagger 

X 

— 

8*18 

2-19 

0 15 

0-13 

— 

— 

, 3 

II 

25 

-19-0 

,1 9305 

ti 

5 

Do. 


X 

— 

9*45 

1-8 

0-15 

Oil 

— 

— 

I 2 

1 

13 

- 13-8 

,1 4268 

a 

6 

Knife 


V 

— 

5-1 

2-7 

0 17 

012 

— 

— 

5 

11 

11 

- 13-6 

1, 3829 

ti 

7 

Do. 


A. 

— 

71 

1-89 

— 

0-11 

— 

— 

4 

— 

8 ; 

- 19-4 

1, 5058 

it 

8 

Do. 


V 

— 

01 

2-71 

013 

0-1 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

24 1 

- 17-2 

„ 6052 

it 

9 

Do. 


< 

— 

5*3 

1-92 

01 

0-09 

— 

— 

2 

III 

42 1 

-17 2 

„ 7323 

tt 

10 

Do. 



— 

5'6 

2-25 

015 

012 

— 

— 

7 


41 ; 

- 12-1 

91 8193 

it 

11 

Do. 


X 

— 

6-52 

2-85 

— 

0-11 

— 

— 

5 

*> 

10 : 

- 14-4 

11 7550 

cxxx 

1 

Chisel . 


>: 

— 

71 

0-7 

0-2 

0-15 


— 

lA 

— 

87 ' 

- 14-3 

1, 5466 

- 

2 

Do. 


>■ 

— 

5-82 

0-37 

0-15 

0-23 

— 

— 

1 

I 

21 

- 19-2 

91 8970 


3 

Do. 


X 

— 

5-3 

0-48 

0-14 

0-2 

— 

— 

1 

VII 

56 

- 19-0 

„ 5416 

11 

4 

Do. 


X 

— 

5-25 

0-55 

3-0 

— . 

— 

0-35 

2 

I 

8 ; 

- 20-7 

I, 9318 


5 

Awl 


X 

— 

4-28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-12 

1 

IV 

63 

- 13-4 

„ 5329 


6 

Cliisel 


X 

— 

3 1 

0-37 

0-12 

0-2 

— 

— 

5 

III 

16 1 

- 15-8 

II 7505 


7 

Awl 



— 

2-9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-18 

7 

IV 

70 i 

- 12-1 

„ 8065 

St 

8 

Knife 


< 

— 

2-75 

1 20 

0-1 

0-09 

— 

— 

2 

II 

22 1 

-14-5 

,1 4965 

tt 

9 

Do.- 



— 

6-8 

2-7 

— 

0-1 

— 

— 

3 

11 

24 

- 15-4 

1, 9143 


10 

Chi.sel 


X 

— 

1-26 

0-62 

0-32 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

61 

- 21-8 

„ 8623 


11 

Spatula (?) 


< 

— 

2-46 

0-4 

0-09 

0-03 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9 (VI) & 12 

- 16-3 

„ 8232 

’’ 

12 

Chisel 



— 

2 15 

0-48 

— 

0-12 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 12 & 12A 

- 18-5 

„ 5507 

tt 

13 

Do. 


A 

— 

3-6 

0 21 

0-08 

0 08 

— 

— 

4 

— 

16 1 

-21-2 ; 

„ 8899 

tt 

14 

Do. 


X 

— 

3-51 

0-22 

0 15 

0-15 

— 


7 

II 

88 ■ 

- 18-4 j 

1. 8651 

tt 

15 

Do. 


X 

— 

5-15 

0-3 

— 

0-21 

— 


12A 

I 

i 

-21-9 1 

» 8745 

” 

16 

Do. 



— 

4-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-1 

S. of 

Bl. 10 (IV) 

- 12-1 [ 

1. 5160 


SILVER, 

COPPER, BRONZE AND LEAD UTENSILS AND OTHER OBJECTS. 491 

Tabulation of Metal Objects (Lower Levels). 

1 

1 

1 

Plate. No. 

1 

1 

Type. 

Copper. 

Bronze. 

Length. j 

Width. 

© 

- - B 

CP 

Thickness of Tang. 

o’ 

B 

Thickness of Blade. ® 

5’ 

S' 

Helglit. 

Diameter. 

Block. 

Locus. 

i s 

s 8 

B B 

Level in feet. 

Field No. 

CXXX 1 17 ; 

Awl 

X — 

5*55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-22 

First St. 

(21) 

-20-3 

DK 8743 

„ 1 18 1 

Knife 

X , — 

2-4 

0-78 

0*12 

■ 006 

— 

— 

7 

VIII 

28 

-14-6 

„ 6084 

>. 19 i 

Do. 

' X , — 

2-3 

0-5 

. — 

i 0-05 

— 

— 

7 

IX 

29 

-19-5 

„ 8805 

.. , 20 ! 

Do. 

i X : - 

3-22 

0-23 

— 

0-07 

— 

— 

4 

— 

15 

-20-2 

„ 6287 

' 21 

Lance'head 

y — 

3-83 

1-25 

f)-15 

0-09 

— 

— 

7 

V 

78 

-13*4 

„ 7942 

■■ ' 22 i 

Knife 

' X — 

2-85 

0-73 

0-1 

009 

— 

— 

First St. 

(5) 

-20-1 

„ 8404 

>. 23 i 

Do. 

X : — 

2-65 

' 0-5 

1 0-3 

0-3 

- 

1 

1 

IV 

61 

-19-8 

„ 9052 

» 24 

Do. 

' X — 

' 3-43 

0-78 

— 

0-08 

— 


7 

V 

64 

- 19-3 

„ 8S79 

» j 25 

Mirror 

' — X 

9-03 

6-5 

— 

. 0-17 

— 

— 

lA 

_ 

87 

-14-3 

„ 5467 

26 

Do. 

9 

, 3-58 

2-0 

— 

0-22 

— 

' — 

7 

IV 

72 

-16-5 

„ 8200 

.. ' 27 

Knife 

, X 

2-75 

0-7 

0.1 

01 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

47 

-17-7 

„ 3916 

28 

Do. 

X — 

l-O 

1-65 

' — 

■ 01 

— 

■ — 

1 

II 

9 

-13-2 

„ 5646 

CXXXI 1 

Awl 

1 X : - 

' 4.28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-12 

1 

IV 

63 

- 13.4 

„ 5329 

2 

Kohl-stick 

! X ' - 

4-45 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

014 

1 

11 

33 

- 16-1 

jf 5i>53 

„ '3 

Awl 

: X — 

1 4-18 

— 

■ — 


— 

0-25 

lA 

— 

58 

-15-7 

5064 

n 4 

Kohl-stick 

X 1- 

4-5 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

0-15 

3 

Ill 

36 

- 17.7 

„ 7475 

» '5 

Awl 

i ^ 

1 2-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

009 

3 

IV 

45 

-16-5 

„ 7169 

” ® 

DriU(») . 

1 X — 

2-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-31 

10 

I 

4 

-22-3 

„ 9151 

.. i 7 

Chisel 

I X — 

4-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-1 

S. of Bi. 10 (IV) 

-12-1 

„ 5160 

'8 

Awl 

; X — 

7-28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-08 

3 

VI 

47 

-20-6 

„ 7525 

„ 9 

Knife 

' X — 

1-32 

0-6 

0-14 

0-1 ' 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 10 and 12 

-19-7 

„ 6601 

1 10 

Kohl-stick 

X' 1 — 

5-5 

— 

- 

— 

— 

0-21 

3 

VI 

40 

-15-3 

„ 7815 

» 11 

Awl 

1 X — 

3-9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U-23 , 

10 

1 

2 

- 13-9 

„ 6033 

» 12 

Knife 

X : — 

2-75 

0-7 

0 1 

0-1 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

47 

-17-7 

„ 3916 

13 

Do. 

X — 

2-4 

0-78 

0-12 

0-06 ; 

- 

— 

7 

VIII 

28 

-14-6 

„ 6084 

„ 11 

Sickle (?)■ 

X — 

4-9 

0-96 

— 

0-19 


— 

12 

V 

96 

-12-6 

„ 6416 

„ ' 15 ' 

Knife 

X — 

3-43 

0-78 

— 

0-08 


— 

7 

,7 

64 . 

- 19-3 

„ 8879 

„ ! 16 

Do. 

X — 

2-65 

0-5 

0-3 , 

0-3 

— ■ 

— ' 

1 

IV 

61 

-19-8 

„ 9052 

„ 17 

Do. 

'X — ; 

2-85 ' 

0-73 

0-1 

0-09 . 

— : 

— ■ 

First St. 

(5) 

- 2U1 

„ 8404 

„ 18 

Arrow-head 

' X — 

1-5 

0-61 

— 

Q 08 

— ' 

— 

Bet. Bis. 10 and 12 

- 22 -1 

„ 6980 

„ 19 ! 

Point 

i — : 

3-2 

1-21 

— 

0-22 ’ 

— 

— 

12 

I 

11 

- 210 

„ 6495 

.. ; 20 

Axe 

' ^ - i 

4-31 1 

2-34 

— ' 

0 28 

; 

— 

5 

„ 

2 

-18-6 

„ 9130 

„ '21 

Do. 

! -X — ! 

7-2 

1-95 

— ' 

0-28 

— i 

— 

"lA 

— 

87 

- 15-9 ' 

„ 5469 

„ I 22 , 

Do. 

1 X 

8-2 

2-45 

— ■ 

0-24 

— 

— 

lA 

— 

87 

- 15-9 

„ 5486 

” 23 j 

Jnife 

1 

’ > ' — 

6-8 

2-7 

— 1 

0-1 

— 

— 

3 

11 

24 

-15-4 ' 

„ 9143 

” i P 

Bolt 

X 

3-32 

0-43 

0-43 : 

— 

— 

— , 

12 

I 

11 

-21-0 

,, 6505 

1 25 I 

Do. 

y — 

3-22 

0-58 

0-55 ! 

— 

— 

— 

10 

7 , 

5 

-18-4 

„ 8339 

„ j 26 ! ] 

[)o. 

X 

7-95 

0-61 

0-61 1 

— 

— 

— 

12 

>7 

11 

-21-0 , 

„ 6504 

„ i 27 P 

Knife 

X — 

4-0 

1-65 

— 

01 

— 

— . 

1 

II 

9 I 

-13 2 

„ 5646 


64 A 



492 FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Tabtjlation of Metal Objects (Lower Levels). 


Dimeosions in inches. 


Locus. 


Plate. 


iNo.i 




Field No. 





Copper. 

Bronze. 

•IHSOot; j 

Width. 

o 

Cl 

1 ^ 

1 1 

1 ^ 

a> 

C 

£ 

H 

Height. 

Oiamete 

Biook. 

House. 

Boom. 

Levei in 



CXXXI 

28 . 

Axe 

X 

— 

1 5-45 

2-36 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 

1 12A 

I 

15 

-24-4 

DK 7855 

.. j 29 

Sf»ear-head 

X 

— 

7-3 

3-93 

— 

0*15 

— 

— 

i 12A 


15 

-24-4 


7858 

» 1 30 

Casting . 

X 

— 

1 6-82 

3*38 

— 

0-15 

— 

■ — 

12A 


15 

, -24-4 


7863 

.. 31 

Chisel 

— 

X 

5-22 

0-91 

0-30 

0-30 

— 

! — 

12A 


15 

-24-4 


7856 

.. ! 32 

Broken ingot . 

X 

— 

' 6-35 

2-68 

— 

0*3 

— 

1 — 

12A 


15 

' -24-4 


7859 

i 33 

1 

Knife 

X 

— 

i 5-6 

2*47 

Oil 

0*05 

— 

i - 

4 

— 

15 

-190 


6074 

.. ! 34 

Axe 

X 

— 

110*35 

3*85 


0-4 

— 

. — 

12A 

I 

15 

-24-4 


7853 

»* j 35 

Do. 


X 

ill'15 

4*31 


0-47 

— 

; — 

12A 


15 

-24-4 : 


7535 

„ j 36 

Do. 


X 

.11-15 

4*31 



0*47 

— 

— 

12A 

J, 

15 

1 

-24-4 


7535 

» j 37 

Do. 



X 

! 9-35 

4*17 

— 

0-4 

— 

— 

12A 


15 

-24-4 


7834 

11 1 38 

1 

Spear-head (?) 

X 

— 

111*4 

3-1 

013 

0-1 

— 


12A 

„ 

15 

-24-4 1 


7857 

» 1 39 

Do. 

X 


11*4 

1 

3*1 

013 

0*1 

— 

— 

12A 

.. 

15 

-24-4 , 

» 

7857 

cxxxn 

1 

Vase 

X 


! - 

- 

— 


3-3 

2-88 

1 

n 

6 

-14-4 


5614 

1 O 

»i j • 

Do. 

X 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3-27 

2-74 

9 

VII 

48 

-20-7 


8670 

.. 3 

i 

Dish 

X 

— 

[ 

1 

— 


— 

0-67 

5-23 

lA 

— 

87 

-15-9 ; 


5468 

*» ^ 

Pan 

X 

— 


— 


— 

0-49 

315 

3 

IV 

45 

-18-7 


7869 

t) 

5 

Kohl-pot 

— 

X 

: - 

— 

— 

— i 

3-35 

1'26 

9 

VIII 

16 

-19-8 


7659 

ti 

6 

Fish-hook 

X 

— 

i 1-9 i 

— I 

— 

— 

— 

0-15 

7 

III 

44 

-135 1 

It 

8154 

a 

7 

Scale-beam . | 

X i 

— 

; 6-2 ! 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

0-15 J 

Bet.Bl8.9(VI)&12 

-20-4 


9022 

1 8 

Bolt . 1 

X 

— 

|25'15 

0-62 

0-62 

— 

— 

— ; 

9A 

V 

75 

-191 

t> 

7343 


9 Scale-pan 




0-26 3*02 Bet. Bis. 9 (VI) & 12 -“20-4 I 


9019 


t 10 

DriU (?) . 

' — 

1 ^ 

2-82 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

Oil 

Bet. 

Bis. 

5 & 6 

-211 

tt 

8769 

11 

Pan 

X 

: __ 

908 

— 

— 

' — 

! 0-7 

51 

1 

VII 

3 

. -14-5 


5360 

12 

Vase 

: X 

1 — 

, 

— 

— 

; — 

1-3 

! 1-12 

1 

V 

46 

-12-6 


6301 

i 13 

Fish-hook 

! X 

1 

' — 

i 1-5 

— 

— 

1 — 

i — 

0-2 

: East of Bi 

1 (I) 

-16-5 1 

t> 

7375 

14 

Scale-pans 

: X 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

205 

3 

VI 

30 

-12-9 


4065 

! 15 

1 

Razor 

' X 

‘ — 

215 , 

1-67 

— 

1 0-12 

1 

— 

; — 

1 Bet. 

Bis. 

1 & 7 

' -13-9 


6628 

1 16 

1 

Do. 

X 

! “ 

1-66 ' 

i 

1*12 

— 

: 0-08 

— 

j 

1 

VII 

36 

-16-5 


9319 

17 

Do. 

X 

1 — 

2-08 1 

1-6 ! 

— 

009 

— 

1 — 

9A 

V 

76 

-18-3 


7467 

18 

Cone 


1 — 

2-59 1 

1*0 ' 

— 

— 

— 

: — 

7 

I 

7 

-160 [ 


7994 

19 

Razor 

X 

i — 

1-7 j 

1-08 1 

— 

008 

— 

' — 

1 

in 

2 

-19-4 

li 

9054 

20 

Horn (?) . 

X 


2-76 1 

— ' 

— 


— 

0*65 

7 

IV 

50 

-19-2 

„ 

8867 

' 21 

Lead-hook 

— 

— 

2-3 

0-2 

— 

013 

— 

' — 

North 

ofBl. 11 

-22-7 

tt 

7663 

22 

Silver casting 

— 

— 

10 : 

0*73 . 

— 

015 

— 


10 

I 

2 

- 17-8 

tt 

6129 

23 

Fish-hook 

X 

— 

104 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

0-15 

7 

V 

66 

-170 


8152 

24 

Minor 

— 

X 

9 03 i 

6*5 i 

— 

0-17 

— 

— 

lA 


87 

- 14-3 


5467 

25 

Fish-hook 

X 


1-75 i 

— 1 


— 

— 

013 

7 

HI 

48 

- 14-5 


8259 

26 

Mirror 


? 1 

1 

3-58 

2-0 ; 


0-22 

I 

— 

— 

7 

IV 

72 

-16-5 


8200 

27 ! 

Pan , , 1 

X 

— 1 

1 

j 

— ! 

— 

1 

0-5 

3-28 

Bet. Bis. 9 <fe 10 (III) 

-16-0 


6671 
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Tabulation op Metal Objects (Lowek Levels). 


Dimensions in inches. Locus. 


Plate. 

1 

] 

No.j Type. 

1 

Copper. 

1 

1 

1 

K 

1 c 

■ o 

■ s 

1 

Length. 

Width. 

Thickness of Tang. 1 

Thickness of Blade. 

Height. 

j 

Diameter. 

Block, 

* 

' c 

1 

c 

o 

o 

Level in feet. 

1 

Field No. 

CXXXII 

28 Arrow-head 

: X 

— 

1-4 

0-72 

— 

008 

— 

— 

i 7 

IX 

29 

-17-0 

1 DK 8355 


29 Do. 

' X 

— 

1-4 

0-7 

— 

009 

— 

— 

. 12 

V 

100 

-22-1 

' „ 7275 

■> 

30 Do. 

X 

— 

1-38 

0 8 

— 

008 

— 

■ — 

First St. 

(21) 

-19-3 

7, 7741 

i) 

31 Razor 

X 

; — 

2-5 

2-0 

— 

Oil 

— 

— 

First St. 

(22) 

- 16-8 

. „ 8183 

I 

1 

32 ' Silver casting . 

— 

— 

2-45 

1-35 

— 

0-33 

— 

— 

10 

I 

2 

- 17-8 

„ 6129 


33 Broken ingot . 

— 

X 

, 4-6 

2-08 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

12A 


15 

-24-4 

„ 7860 

» i 

34 Copper lump . 

X 

— 

3-9 

2 53 

— 

0-78 

— 

— 

12A 


15 

-24-4 

„ 7860 

” i 

35 Broken ingot . 

' X 

— 

4-25 

2-9 

— 

0-31 

— 

— 

12A 


15 

- 24-4 

„ 7862 

n 

36 Blade-axe 

X 

— 

6*5 

3-35 

— 

0-5 

— 

i — 

1 

VI 

52 

-17-8 

„ 9113(5) 

>■ 

37 Copper-melt 

; >' 

— 

— 

1 — 

~ 

' — 

2-35 

6-72 

2 

IV 

15 

-12-3 

,, 5525 

)> 

38 Do. 

X 

i — 

, — 

— 

— 

: — 

2-2 

5-4 

' 2 

99 

15 

-14-5 

,, 5536 

i 

>9 1 

39 ' Do. . 

X 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

; — 

1-26 

; 4-32 

2 


15 

- 12-3 

,, 5522 

" 

40 ; Blade-axe 

X 

; — 

8-35 

3-25 

— 

i 0-39 

— 

' — 

1 

VI 

52 

-17*8 

» 9113(a) 

CXXXIII 

1 ' Knife . 

X 

' — 

4*95 

1*51 

012 

0-09 

— 

— 

3 


40 

- 18-4 

„ 7800 

” 1 

2 Chisel , 

X 


5-15 

0-3 

— 

■ 0-21 

— 

— 

' 12A 

I 

17 

' -21-9 

„ 8745 

>9 ; 

3 Do, . . 

1 

X 

— 

71 

0*7 

0-2 

015 

— 

— 

lA 

— 

87 

- 14-3 

„ 5466 

a 1 

4 Do. 

1 — 

X 

8*38 

0-7 

0-45 

— 

— 

— 

12 

1 

11 

-21-4 

„ 6043 

» 

5 Do. 

X 

— 

5-6 

— 

015 

0*21 

— 

— 

i 3 

III 

36 

-17-7 

„ 7480 

” I 

6 ; Do. 

X 

— 

5-3 

0-48 

0-14 

0-2 

— 

— 

( 1 

VII 

56 

-19-0 

5416 

” i 

7 , Do. 


— 

5-25 

0-55 

0-3 

— 

— 

0-35 

2 


8 

-20-7 

» 9318 

1 

8 Do. . . 

X 

— 

3-8 

0 23 

— 

018 

— 

— 

Bet. B 

s. 12 & 12.4 

- 17‘5 

9. 5471 

.. ! 

1 

9 Needle . 

i 

X 

— 

4-7 

0-11 

— 

0-05 

— 

— 

10 

IV 

82 

- 15*5 

„ 7012 

1 

>» 

10 1 Chisel 

X 


215 

0-48 

— 

0-12 

— ■ 

— 

Bet. Bis. 12 & 12.4 

- 18*5 ' 

„ 5507 

” 1 

11 ; Knife 

X 

j 

— 

405 

1'5 

017 

0-17 

— 

— 

10 

11 

20 

- 16-5 

» 6821 

» 1 

12 , Do. 

X 

— 

2-6 

1-05 

01 

0-09 

— 

— 

5 

,, 

6 

- 17-7 

„ 7499 

» 

13 Lead casting . 

X ' 

— 

5-25 

1-03 

1-1 

— 

— 

— , 

9 

VII 

17 

- 12-8 

„ 6702 

” I’ 

14 j Knife 

X ' 

— 

2 • 75 

1-2 

01 

009 

— 

— 

2 

II 

22 

- 14-5 

„ 4965 

” ! 

5 , Casting . 

X , 

— 

4-9 

0-6 

— 

0-15 

— ■ 

— 

12 

V 

96 

- 12-6 

„ 6416 

„ ! 

6 1 Lance-head 

X ; 

— 

3*83 

1-25 

015 ■ 

009 

— 

— 

7 

„ 

78 

- 13-4 

„ 7942 

” 

7 Knife 

X 

— 

1-93 

0-9 

— 

006 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 (HI) & 7 

- 13-9 

„ 6626 

.. 1 

8 j Spatula (?) 

i 

— 

2-46 

0-4 

009 

0-03 

— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9 (VI) & 12 

- 16 3 

„ 8232 

„ 1 

9 1 Chisel 

X 

— 

5-82 

0-37 

015 

0-23 

— . 

— 

1 

I 

21 

- 19-2 

8970 

„ 20 ; Do. 

X ; 

— 

4-55 

0-29 

0-2 

0 2 

— 

— 

1 

II 


- 19-6 

„ 5806 

21 Knife 


— ' 

6-1 

2-71 

013 ' 

0-1 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

24 ' 

- 17-2 

„ 6052 


22 i Do. . . X I — 5-3 1-92 0 1 '0 09 — — 3 III 42 -17-2 „ 7323 


23 1 Knife or Dagger 

X 

1 

X 

1-81 

0 15 

0*11 — 

— ' 7 

IV 

47 

- 17-3 

„ 8677 

24 Knife 

X — 5-49 

1-53 

— 

0 08 — 

— 5 

1 

2 

-20-7 

,, 7568 

25 Spear-liead 

X 1 — 1 6-52 

2-85 

— 

; 0-11 , — 

■ — ' 5 

III 

10 

- 14-4 

„ 7550 

26 Do. 

X — 5-6 

2 25 

0-15 

0-12 — 

' — 7 


41 

- 12-1 

„ 8193 
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Tabulation of Metal Objects (Lower Levels) 


Dimensioiis in inches. 


Locus. 


Plate. ^’o. 


Type. 








OQ 

3 

O 


w 



> 

<i) 




Field No. 


CXXXIII 

27 

Knife 

y 

~ 5-6 

2-47 

0-11 

0-05 — 

— 4 


15 

-19-0 

DK 6074 

'• 

28 

Do. 

X 

' — 6-65 

1-19 

0-12 . 

0-09 — 

— 1 

I 

21 

-13-1 

„ 6684 

■’ 

29 

Knife or Dagger 

X 

— 8-95 

2-63 

0-11 , 

0-11 — 

— 3 

VI 

40 

-18-7 

„ 7802 

>' 

30 

Do. 

< 

— , 8-18 

2-19 

0-15 j 

0-13 I — 

— 3 

II 

25 

- 19-0 

„ 9405 

)» 

31 

Knife 

X 

— ' 7-1 

1-63 

0-14 

0-1 , - 

■" 1 Bet. 

Bis. 7(I)& 10 

-15-0 

„ 6126 


32 

Knife or Dagger 

X 

— , 9*3 

1-57 

0-18 ' 

0-11 : — 

~ ' 7 

IV 

49 

-17-4 , 

„ 8268 

■■ 

33 

Dagger 

X 

— 9-45 

1-8 

0-15 

0-11 ' — 

— ' 2 

I 

13 

-13-8 

» 4268 

•• 

34 

Do. 

X 

— 7-05 

1-39 

0-15 

0-12 — 

— First St. 

(22) 

-23-2 

„ 8559 

»» 

35 

Do. 

X 

— 7-9 

2-17 

0-12 

0*09 — 

— ! 1 

IV 

30 . 

-14*3 

„ 5291 


i 


5291 


Chapter XIV. 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 

Beads {PU. CXI, 1-52; CXXV, 5, 12, 18; G XX XIV, 1-24; OX XXV, 1-3, 5, 
19, 22; G XXX VI, 1-52-54-61, 63-9, 71-3; GXXXVII, 16-105; 
GXXXIX, 29, 112; GXLI, 61). 

As would be expected, many of the beads illustrated in this book are shapes 
and materials that have already been described in the first book on the site, and 
it would be superfluous to describe them in detail. Only those beads are dealt 
with here which are unusual or new to us ; and of these a number of tables at the 
end of this chapter give particulars of size, material, locus, and level. Those 
objects that are illustrated both in photograph and line are starred. 

Since 1927, we have found no groups of beads to rival in interest and beauty 
those foimd by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in the HR Area.^ In fact, the 
only beads that definitely belong together are the groups illustrated in Pis. 
CXXXV, 19, 22 ; CXLI, 61. Nevertheless, a large number of isolated beads of 
unfamiliar shape have been found, many of which are of great interest both in 
the technique of making and the material used. In view of the importance of 
these materials for the light that they throw on the interrelationships of the 
Indus vaUey with other countries as well as with other parts of India, they will 
be discussed first. 

Materials. 

Steatite easily takes first place in importance ; it is no exaggeration to say 
that three-quarters of the beads found at Mohenjo-daro are either cut out of 
steatite or moulded from a paste made of the ground-up stone. The latter is 
very common and rmless optical means are employed is frequently very difficult 
to distinguish from the natural stone. I can find no evidence that the beads 
made of this steatite paste were shaped in a mould. We have not as yet found 
a single mould for bead-making, nor does the appearance of any of the beads 
suggest that they were made in this way. It seems that the steatite paste was 
made up into blocks, from which the beads were carved in the same way as they 
would have been from the natmal stone.^ I do not know if great pressure would 
make powdered steatite adhere together, but under a glass of moderate power 
I can see no binding substance, and if one was employed it is quite transparent. 

Whether the natural stone or made from powdered steatite, the usual colour 
is white ; very rarely do we find a steatite bead of a darker colour, black, dark 
grey, or yellow. It is probable that the great majority of these white steatite 
beai, however made, were once glazed ; and though the colour of this glaze has 
more frequently than not faded or entirely disappeared, the traces that remain 
show that originally the beads were either blue or green, the blue being the 

’ Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. CXLIX ; CL. 

2 This does not apply to faience beads, of which there is evidence that some at least were made 
in moulds. 
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cerulean-blue derived from copper so well known among the faience and other beads 
of Egypt and elsewhered The green glazes probably had a trace of iron in them.^ 
In some cases, the glaze has entirely disappeared from the bead, and in others 
its substance is well preserved though the colour is not. It is sometimes difficult 
to say whether the steatite had been artificially whitened hy calcinmg before the 
beads were cut or the beads were burnt after being made and prior to glazing, 
which would have had the effect of hardening them.® I do not think that the 
heat required for glazing a bead would have been enough or sufficiently prolonged 
to convert a grey steatite, for instance, into white. A few of these steatite beads 
had a white polished surface hke that of most of the steatite seals,* which were 
probably never glazed. Beads of either steatite or powdered steatite are as com- 
mon in the lower as in the upper levels. 

Faience beads came next in order of popularity, and the same glazes and 
colours were used as for the beads of steatite. The body material of the faience 
beads of Mohenjo-daro appears to be the same as that used in most ancient coun- 
tries, namely, quartz or sand bound with some transparent material. These 
beads also are as frequently found in the lower as in the upper levels. 

Allied to faience was a hard vitreous paste made by mixing glaze with a sih- 
ceous powder and firing it at a high temperature. Occasionally, beads of this 
material were fired at too great a heat with the result that they lost their exterior 
glaze and have a dull and pitted surface. Owing to their containing so much 
glaze which penetrates right through their substance, beads of this material have 
in general retained their colour much better than the faience beads, and they are 
mostly either turquoise-blue or apple-green. Unless the surface of this make 
of bead was re-glazed, for which I have found no evidence, we should not perhaps 
expect to find beads of vitreous paste brilliantly coloured, for the colour would, 
of course, be modified by the infusible base with which the glaze was mixed. 
Beads of vitreous paste were made throughout the occupation of Mohenjo-daro ; 
according to Childe similar beads are found at Susa,® and specimens ranging in 
colour from apple-green to violet are known from Egypt between the Eighteenth 
and Twenty-sixth D3Tiasties.® That vitreous paste was used at Knossos in M. 
M. I. times at least is proved by the finding of the fore-arm of a small figurine in 
that material.’’ It is useless, I think, to look for the origin of this process in any 
one country, for those early cultures that were acquainted with the art of glazing, 
and they were many, would soon have discovered that mixing a glaze with the 
substances that were usually employed for making faience would greatly streng- 
then the resulting material. I have a suspicion that vitreous pastes were more 


^ Some of the blue glazes of ancient Egypt contain 60 to 80 per cent, of silica and 3 to 5 per cent, 
of copper — a full blue anything up to 10 per cent, of copper. See Russell in Medum, pp. 45, 46. 

^ Even a minute trace of iron as an impurity will affect the colour and convert blue into green. 

® Some of the beads have a grey interior : in others it is quite white. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 379, 688. For detailed description of this white 
coating, see Beck, Ancient Egypt and the East, Dec., 1934. 

® 3Iost Ancient East, p. 139. 

® Petrie, Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt, p. 116. 

’ Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 170. See also pp. 488-90 for general observations on faience and 
vitreous pastes. 
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commonly used in ancient times than is generally supposed, and that some of the 
beads now classed as faience will eventually be found to be vitreous paste. Some- 
times the pitted surface of a bead in contrast with the smooth, glazed surface of 
faienee that has been normally fired reveals the substance of which the bead is 
made. 


Beads of pottery are more numerous than those of vitreous paste, and they 
vary greatly in shape. Some have a red, iron oxide shp, presumably once pohshed 
and perhaps intended to imitate carnelian ; and others have a cream slip or no 
slip at all. These pottery beads must have been made for and worn by the poorer 
people ; and even a corrugated bead (Pis. CXXXVI, 19 ; CXXXVIII, 16), ob- 
viously intended to represent coiled wire, was doubtless worn with pride by its 
owner though it had not even a shp to improve its appearance.^ A pottery bead 
(PI. CXXXVI, 11) of a form now well known to us is quite as often found in the 
Intermediate III stratum as in the upper levels. It is characterised by its large 
hole and by the incised marks across its axial line. We know from the evidence 
of a broken bead that these pottery beads were sometimes glazed, ^ and it is sus- 
pected that the bead seen in PI. CXXXVI, 60, also has a pottery base. As glazes 
adhere very tenaciously to pottery, it is quite possible that some of the more 
ornamental beads designated faienee may in actual fact have cores of pottery. 

Shell beads as might be expected, are common ; but more have been found 
in the higher than in the lower levels. The type seen in PI. CXXXVI, 10, occurs 
quite frequently. Curiously enough, only one bead of mother-of-pearl is known 
(PI. CXXXVII, 43), and this had been so worn by the string on which it was 
threaded that one side of it was nearly severed.® The shell used for the other 
beads was of the kind from which inlay and other articles were ordinarily made. 

Some beads are stated in the tables to be paste, for the reason that it is un- 
certain whether they are made of powdered steatite or some other khid of paste. 
They were probably once glazed, though no trace of the original colour now re- 
mains and they are white or fight grey in hue. 

Beads of agate are fairly common and show considerable variety of colour, 
marking and shape. Agate was one of the most commonly used stones at Mohenjo- 
daro and ample supplies appear to have been available to the lapidaries of the 
city. 


^ Cf. PI. CXI, 14, which comes from a low level. There is the possibility that some of the pot- 
tery beads were made of sacred earth and worn for their amuletic powers rather than as objects of 
beauty, which they certainly are not. In some of them the holes are so badly worn (PI. CXXXVI, 
36) that they must have hung askew. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 516. 

® It must be realized that mother-of-pearl-producing shells of the species that occur in the Persian 
Gulf were too flat and too thin to be of use except for inlay ; and for that they were apparently never 
used in the Indus valley, though frequently in Sinner. Pearl beads are unknown ; in fact, pearls do 
not seem to have been used in the ancient world, with the notable exception of a graduated string of 
half-pearls found in the tomb of Ah-hotpe of the late Seventeenth Dynasty of Egypt. Lucas, how- 
ever, pronoimces these to be button-pearls ; Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, p. 351. 

65 
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Carnelian of a good red colour is somewhat uncommon save for some long, 
cylindrical, barrel-shaped beads (PL CXXXVI, 4). Disc-beads (PI. CXXXVII, 
61) of this stone are exceedingly rare, whereas in Egypt and Sumer they were 
very common during the early periods. That this stone was greatly valued is 
shown by the many examples of cylindrical and barrel-shaped beads that were 
in use after being broken, sometimes with the broken edges untrimmed and some- 
times with the edges smoothed down (PI. CXXXV, 19, strings u and t). 

Jade is rare and not found at all in the lower levels. A very fine string of 
beads found by Mr. Dikshit^ prior to 1927 and a few isolated beads in the find 
unearthed by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni- must have belonged to wealthy 
people.® All the beads of this material are barrel-shaped ; one (with possibly 
a second) occurs in the string h, PI. CXXXV, 19. The rarity of this stone is 
perhaps to be expected, seeing that the nearest sources of supply were, according 
to Sir Edwin Pascoe, the Pamirs and Eastern Turkestan, Tibet or North Burma,* 
all of which are very remote and must have seemed still more so in the past. That 
Mohenjo-daro had communications with Central Asia seems to be indicated by 
the pottery heads with typically Mongolian features seen in PI. LXXVI 4 
8, 9. 

Beads of breccia or some form of conglomerate are seldom found, perhaps 
because this kind of stone is somewhat difficult to work.® The finest example 
is No. 44 in PI. CXXXVI (see also PI. CXXXVII, 105), which is no less than 3-1 
ins. long by 1-6 ins. in diameter, with a hole 0-28 in. in diameter. One side is 
slightly flattened by wear and the edges at either end of the hole had been rubbed 
by the string. This bead, which is unpolished and made of a black stone with 
white veins and markings, is by far the largest that we have found, and its weight 
and size must have been very cumbersome to its wearer.® 

No. 51 in PI. CXXXVI, a very beautiful bead, has irregular masses of white 
in a black matrix, the latter being tinged with red in places. It was carefully 
shaped and polished.' 

The stone of which No. 27 in PI. CXXXVII was made has dark red and grey 
patches in a white ground. No. 31 in the same plate has black and yellow patches 
on a white ground. No. 74 is mottled brownish -red and white : and No 83 in 
PI. CXXXIX is black and white. 

Quartz, with which crystal is included, rarely figures amongst the beads of 
Mohenjo-daro. The shapes of some of the beads of this stone are unusual and 
merit illustration. No. 17 in PI. CXXXVII and the very fine bead in PI. 
CXXXVIII, 12, are semi-opacjue and milky-white in colour, and are well made and 
finished. No. 26 in PI. CXI (see also PI. CXXXIX, 55) is a transparent, crystal 
disc-bead with a bi- conical hole, both shape and material being very rare in the 
Indus valley at this period. No. 43 in the same plate (see also PI. CXXXIX, 79) 

1 3Iohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLMII, A. 6. 

^ Op. cit., pi. CL. 

® There are one or two examples in string g in pi. CXXXV, 19. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 684. 

5 Not so much on account of its hardness, but because this hardness is unequally distributed. 

® It may have been worn by an animal. 

’’ Since proved to be an imitation of stone. 
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is a well iBade bead of milky quartz. No. 39 in PI. CXXXIX is a transparent, 
white, crystal disc-bead, bke No. 26 in PI. CXI ; and so is No. 56 in PI. CXXXIX. 
It is curious to find three disc-beads all of the same pattern and material, though 
two of them were found in the same place ; and I am inclined to regard them as 
imported in view of their rarity. Three of these beads, namely. No. 12 in PI. 
CXXXVIII and Nos. 39 and 56 in PI. CXXXIX, have a curious surface such as 
I have before observed in quartz heads that had been glazed. This technique 
of glazing quartz was also known in Egypt in Predynast ic times and as far hack 
as S. D. 35-48.’ I do not know of the occurrence of glazed c^uartz heads in Sumer ; 
but it is likely, I think, that they will also be founcl there, especially as the disc- 
bead with a biconical hole bored from either end is well known in that countiy.- 

Limestone beads are well known and are usually barrel-shaped, either long 
or short. Of the two composite beads [Pis. CXI, 36 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 87) ; 
CXXXVI, 5], one is limestone and shell, the other segments of pink and white 
limestone. Nos. 23 and 65 in PI. CXXXVII are cream-coloured, and No. 34 in 
the same plate grey limestone veined with purple-black. It is noteworthy that 
pink hrnestone which has very rarely been found up to the present only occurs 
in the composite beads. Limestone of this colour was used for beads and occa- 
sionally for stone vessels in the very early Predynastic Period of Egypt,’ and 
both pink limestone and pink marble were very frequently used for making the 
archaic seals of Sumer.'* Indeed, as far as I can ascertain, pink limestone was 
only favoured in the early periods of these two countries. 

Jasper beads also are scarce. No. 40 in PI. CXXXVII is green jasper banded 
with black. No. 6 in PI. CXXXVIII, an exceptionally well made and well polish- 
ed bead, is olive green and dark red, banded with black lines. The ends of No. 19 
in PI. CXXXIV are chocolate-coloured and the white centre is veined in the same 
colour. No. 41 in PI. CXI is black with red veins : and No. 85 in PI. CXXXIX 
has brown ends, a red centre, and is veined with white. A better selection of 
jasper and agate-jasper beads found prior to 1927 is fully discussed by Mr. A. L. 
Coulson.-' 

Lapis-lazuli, as mentioned before, is rarely found, and there are only two 
beads of this material to record in the present book (PI. CXXXVII. 18. 76).'' 
These may have been imported from Sumer, for in shape they are like many of 
the Sumerian beads of c. 2,600 B. C. and earlier. Afghanistan which now pro- 
duces verv fine lapis-lazuli was possibly not yet known as a source ; otherwise 
we should have expected this mineral to be more often found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Persia was known as a source of lapis-lazuli, and it was from that country that 

^ Petrie, Prehistoric Egy 2 >t. p. 42. 

2 But see Beck in Archteologia, vol. 79. p. 147, who reports on some found at Nineveh and Ur. 
It seems that the glazing was done by painting the surface of the bead with .soda carbonate and then 
heating. For a fuller account, see Beck in (Hazed (,Juartz , Ancient Egi/j)! and the Last. June 19.1.7. 
pp. 1-16. 

^S. D. 30. See Brunton and Caton-Thompson, Badarian Cicilization, p. 56. 

^ Mackay, Antkropologi/ Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, p. 282. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Chap. XX\ I. 

“Note also the gamesman in PI. CXXXIX, 17, the only specimen that we have found made of 
this stone. 
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the Sumerians and, perhaps indirectly, the people of Mohenjo-daro obtained their 
supplies.^ 

The only turquoise bead (PI. CXXV, 18) is an irregular fragment of matrix, 
1*18 ins. long and wide by O' 58 in. thick. It is a bright blue in a matrix yellow- 
grey in colour. This bead was evidently left the natural shape as far as possible, 
so as not to lose any of the precious material. It was found in Bl. 9, ho. VIII, 
rm. 47. Level : — 5 ' 6 ft. 

Beads of green felspar or amazonite (PI. CXXXVII, 21, 37) are rarely found 
save with other beads in caches,- and not as yet in the lower levels. This stone 
was probably very expensive and worn only by the well-to-do. Miss Caton- 
Thompson reports that she has found beads of this material in a Neolithic settle- 
ment in the ra 3 mm,® and Woolley has unearthed them in his pre-Flood strata at 
Ur.^ Thus this microline felspar appears to have been valued as a material for 
beads in both Egypt and Sumer from the earliest times, and it is more than pro- 
bable that it was also used as an ornament in the early history of Mohenjo-daro, 
especially as it is found in the Nilgiris in southern India. ^ That we have not 
found specimens of this stone in the lower levels of Mohenjo-daro may conceiv- 
ably be due entirely to chance. 

The first haematite bead to be identified at Mohenjo-daro (PI. CXXXVII, 
25) was found at the level —11*1 ft. It is a small barrel-shaped bead with a 
smooth, but unpolished surface.*’ 

Beads of serpentine also have only recently been unearthed, one from the 
upper and one from the lower levels (Pis. CXI, 15 ; CXXXVII, 42 ; CXXXIX, 
88). The second bead is olive-green in colour, and the first, which is part of a 
composite bead, dark green approaching black. 

Onyx beads are rare and only occur in special finds, such as the caches un- 
earthed prior to 1927.' The fine, white onyx bead veined with black, illustrated 
in PI, CXXXVI, 68, is of a type that is very familiar to us in Sumer,® and in view 
of its shape and material I am inclined to think that it was an importation. 

Several curious pendants are made of a variety of hornblende, which Sir Edwin 
Pascoe states is best termed an amphibolite (Pis. CXI, 53 ; CXXXV, 8 ; 
CXXXVII, 11-13 ; CXXXIX, 86, 95, 103). Only a couple of beads of this 

1 1 should mention here that in some tentative excavations in 1931 we found the top of a small 
toilet vase made of lapis-lazuli of a most beautiful and even dark blue. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 523, 525, 545-6, 678. 

^Antiquity, vol. I, p. 333. 

* Antiquaries Journal, vol. X, p. 336. 

® In view of th^e rareness of this stone at Mohenjo-daro, another source than the Nileiris should 
perhaps be sought for the material of these early Sumerian beads, a source now perhaps exhausted. 

® Lieut.-Col. Jacob mforms me that haematite occurs in Baluchistan some five miles N. W. from 
Walla, and about 17 miles north of Fort Sandeman in the Sang Ghar Mountain. Whether this source 
was knovm m very early times is uncertain, but the ore is not so often found at Mohenjo-daro as in 
ancient Sumer or Egypt. 

’ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizatiem, pp. 536-7. 

« Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LX, 1, 2. 
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material are known. Xor do we yet know how these pendants were worn, save 
that we find them associated with groups of beads. 

Gold beads are rarely found, save with other jewellery in well preserved 
hoards. Being a precious metal great care was evidently taken of it and gold 
beads seem rarely to have been accidentally lost. No. 26 in PI. CXXXVI is a 
disc-bead made by soldering two domed pieces of the metal together.^ The core 
inside this bead is a grey composition, which had expanded slightly and split the 
bead where it was soldered. The joint was very carefully made and does not 
betray itself by its colour. No. 95 in PI. CXXXVII is a short barrel-shaped 
bead of thin gold foil over a resinous (?) base. There is no evidence of solder. 
The middle, barrel-shaped bead in PI. CXXXV, 22, is also gold, and so are the 
tapered bead (PI. LXXXII, 8) and the faceted bead (PI. XXXII, 5) which are 
described further on in this chapter. 

Silver was more common than gold ; but on the whole few beads were made of 
this material, though other ornaments were (PI. CXXXV, 4, 7, 13, etc.). Nos. 51 
and 52 in PI. CXXXVII, which were found together with twenty-two other silver 
beads of similar shape, are thin foil over a core of a dark-coloured substance 
resembling bitumen, which was perhaps run in afterwards. 

Copper and bronze were frequently used in the manufacture of beads, spacers 
and terminals. The two latter were always made of thin metal, but the beads 
which are generally short-barrel shaped or globular are solid castings, the holes 
through them, it would seem, being drilled later, though it is possible that they 
were cast with holes which had to be improved. Traces of gilt survive on one 
copper, or perhaps bronze, bead, and it is possible that many of these beads were 
so finished to imitate gold. 

Unfinished Beads {Pis. CXI, 6, 41, 48 ; C XXXIV, IS ; CXXXVI, 7, 8, 20, 28, 

S7 ; CXXXV III, 14). 

Proof that some of the beads made of hard stones were actually manufac- 
tured at Mohenjo-daro is afforded by the unfinished specimens that we have 
found, though no actual bead factory has as yet come to light. These unfinished 
beads are described in detail below : — 

Plate CXI. — No. 6. Light brown agate splashed with white. Only roughly 
rubbed into shape and left unbored. 

No. 41. Black jasper with prominent red veins. Was never bored, but is 
otherwise finished except for the final polishing. 

No. 48. Light grey agate with milky bands and veins. Shows the preli- 
minary flaking well ; the ends had been practically untouched by the abrasive 
with which the middle portion was partially smoothed down. It was left un- 
bored. 

The beautifully shaped bead. No. 13 in PL CXXXIV, is drab-coloured agate 
veined with white. It is shaped and partly polished, but was left unbored. Possi- 
bly this is really a weight (5 ‘8 gms.), but we have not hitherto found any weights 
of this type so small. 


1 See Gordon Chiide, Antiquity, Sept., 1932, p. 257. 
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Plate G XXXV I. — No. 7. Brown and white agate. Shaped and partly 
polished, though the hole had not yet been bored. This bead was made by flak- 
ing longitudinally, and its semi-polish was produced by rubbing with a fine abra- 
sive to remove the facets. 

No. 8. Dark-grey agate. Also unbored, though it is smooth and well shaped 
with the preliminary flaking entirely removed. The narrow^, dark red band at 
each end is an applied colour ; it can be removed with a knife, though with some 
difiiculty. This bead is, in fact, a clumsy attempt to imitate the stones with 
natural, even markings that were frequently used for the better-class jewellery ; 
in making the latter verj^ considerable skill was displayed in the selection and 
cutting of the stones. 

No. 20, which is dark green agate banded with red and black, looks as if it, 
too, had been artificially coloured. As the photograph shows, it had been roughly 
rubbed down into shape, but was far from being finished and was left unbored. 
There is some slight evidence of a prehminary longitudinal flaking. 

No. 28 is a barrel-shaped bead, oval in section, of white agate veined with 
brown and grey. It was left unfinished, for though it had been well rubbed down 
there is no trace of polish. After a hole had been partly drilled at one end the 
bead was discarded, evidently owing to the appearance of a flaw. 

No. 37. Agate, irregularly banded and veined with brown on a white ground. 
The preliminary longitudinal flaking had mostly been removed wdth an abrasive, 
but the bead was left imbored. 

No. 14 in PI. CXXXVIII is an extremely interesting bead of chocolate- 
coloured agate with white ends. It was almost ready for the final polishing, for 
at one end a hole 0-1 in. in diameter was bored to a depth of 0-8 in. and at the 
other end the hole had been started. 

These ten beads, three of which w'ere found in the lower levels, but only 
one from as low as 18-2 ft. below datum, prove that beads were manufactured at 
Mohenjo-daro from the Intermediate II phase onwards, and probably before 
that. They provide certain evidence that beads of the harder stones, of agate 
and jasper, were first flaked into shape and then rubbed down. That this rub- 
bing down was probably done in a groove in a stone is suggested by No. 48 in PL 
CXI, whose ends were untouched by the abrasive. The beads then received at 
all events a preliminary polish before being bored, which seems a rather curious 
procedure ; one would have thought that a bead could be so much more effective- 
ly polished on a lathe than by any other means, and the hole would have served 
to keep the bead in place. It may be that this method was also employed after 
the beads had been bored ; this would explain why we have found no unbored 
beads whose surfaces had received more than a preliminary polish. The crafts- 
man whose business it was to shape the beads by flaking must have been highly 
skilled ; after that the subsequent processes would have been comparatively 
simple. 

Those few^ beads whose holes were left unfinished. No. 28 in PI CXXXVI, and 
particularly No. 14 in PI. CXXXVIII, show that the boring was done from each 
end, the two holes meeting more or less correctly in the middle. Even with a 
diamond abrasive^ and modem appliances, the bead-maker of India follows the 


Anciently some such abrasive as emery was used with a copjier drill and water, just as copper 
or iron wire is now used for .slicing .such stones as agate. 
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same procedure to-day— with not altogether satisfactory results, for at the meet- 
ing of the two holes in the middle of the bead a ridge is frequently left which all 
too soon cuts the cord upon which the bead is strung. 

Composite Beads {Pis. CXI, 25, 36 ; GXXXV, 1, 2, 5 ; CXXX VI, 5 ; C XXXIX, 

87, 88, 89). 

Though this type of bead is rare, we have several interesting specimens to 
record. Prior to 1927, no beads of this type had been unearthed, and it was there- 
fore assumed that none existed, especially as the numerous hard stone beads 
proved the Indus VaUe}^ people to have access to supplies of material which were 
both varied and ample. 

The finest composite bead [DK 11337 (j)] that we have (PI. C'XXXV, 1, 2, 
5) was found with other beads and ornaments in a copper canister (Pis. CXVI, 
3 ; CXVIII, 18).^ This bead had separated into its component parts, and Xo. 2 
in PI. CXXXV shows these five pieces put together in the same order as in the 
original bead. Unfortunately, the two stones of which this bead was made, 
namely, red carnelian and white or blue clialcedony or agate, have lost most of 
their colour owing to the use of caustic soda to clean and separate the vessels of 
the hoard in which it lay. 

This bead, which is of the short-barrel type, is 0-49 in. long by 0-44 in. in 
diameter in the middle, with the ends and middle portion carnelian. It was 
probably made by grinding thin slips of stone to the requisite thickness and 
cementing them together. The partially finished bead was then rubbed down to 
barrel-shape and may have been finally smoothed off and polished on a lathe. 
The hole was bored after the slips had been cemented together and most probably 
before the final polishing of the bead. 

In 1926, some very fine translucent agate and agate-jasper beads were found 
by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni which were banded naturally in two colours 
and showed considerable skill on the part of the lapidary who so manipulated 
his stones as to get the markings regular.- I have no doubt that the bead under 
discussion is a copy of these naturally marked agate beads whose value was doubt- 
less greatly enhanced by the regularity of their veining. It might be thought 
that the composite imitations of these well marked beads woidd have been even 
more highly valued ; but comparatively unskilled labour could have ground down 
the thin slips required to make a composite bead, whereas very skilful flaking was 
required to shape the naturally marked stone so as to get the coloured veins in 
the proper positions. Indeed, it is not unlikely that these made-up beads were 
foisted on the unobservant as natural stones. In only one case has any trace of 
the cement remained adhering to the slips, and we are uncertain what it was. 
Shellac being waterproof would have served the purpose quite w'ell, were it not 
that the Joints would have betrayed themselves unless the shellac had first been 
bleached.^ The surfaces of each slip are remarkably plane, which would have 
greatly facilitated their firmly adhering to one another. 


^ Locus : Bl. 15, ho. VI, rm. 28. Level ; — 7*1 ft. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CL, string h, 4, 28 ; string i. 25, 27, etc. 

^Shellac and its properties must have been known to the people of ancient Sindh, as well as 
of other parts of India, from very early times. Lucas is inclined to doubt whether the modern 
methods of bleaching shellac were known so earlv Ancient Egyptian ]\Iaterials and Iiidustries, 
p. 302. 
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No. 5 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 10942) is a composite bead, 1-08 ins. in diameter 
by 0-31 in. thick, made up of two parts, one of shell and the other pink limestone, 
the former 0-11 in. and the latter 0-2 in. thick. On the flat side of the stone 
portion of this bead there is a groove 0 • 1 in. wide ; the shell portion has no groove. 
Both pieces are slightly rounded on the outer, and flat on the inner face. The 
shell is highly polished, but the limestone piece appears to be unfinished and still 
shows marks of the abrasive used to rub it down. No trace of cement is visible 
and the two pieces were found separately, though they were in the same room. 
Locus ; Bl. 18, rm. 17. Level : —7-4 ft. 

No. 25 in PI. CXI (DK 5531) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 89) is part of a long 
barrel- cylinder bead, now 1-77 ins. long by 0*45 in. in diameter at its widest part, 
which was probably made up of five segments. Of the three segments found, 
two are pohshed black steatite and the white portion is shell. They are stUl 
held together by a copper tube whose outside diameter is 0-11 in. A metal 
support was obviously necessary in a composite bead of this type, whose length 
would have made it peculiarly liable to breakage. Like the finer stone beads, 
this specimen w'as probably shaped after the segments had been fitted together, 
and, in consequence, a stone had been selected of about the same hardness as the 
shell to allow of uniformity in grinding. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. IV, rm. 22. Level : 
- 14 ft. 

No. 36 in PL CXI (DK 5617) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 87). Two or more 
parts of this bead, which is oval in section, are now missing. Its present length 
is O' 58 in. by O' 68 in. wide and O' 35 in. thick. The darker coloured, middle 
segment is pink limestone, and the lighter segments white limestone. The lapi- 
dary made this bead rather cleverly ; the segments are not of equal thickness 
throughout so that the bead closely resembles one made from a natural, veined 
stone, though he may not have convinced the purchaser that it was one of the 
rarer hard stones. The three parts of this bead were stiU adhering together when 
found, and the cement used has the appearance of ordinary shellac. Locus : 
Bl. 1 (Palace), north wing (IV) rm. 74. Level: -15-5 ft. 

No. 88 in PI. CXXXIX (DK 8124) is one segment only of a composite bead 
which probably comprised some three or five parts in all when complete. Round 
in section, it is 0-95 in. long by 0-47 m. in diameter, with a hole 0-15 in. in dia- 
meter through its centre. The material is dark green, almost black, serpentine. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 47. Level : -13-8 ft. 

Composite beads, as far as I can gather, were exceedingly rare in the ancient 
world, and those of Mohenjo-daro appear to be the earliest that have been found. 
Moreover, the bead already referred to and illustrated in PI. CXXXV, 1, 2, 5, 
is the most comphcated of all that have been found up to the present in any an- 
cient site. IVIr. Horace Beck has described a bead from Nineveh, apparently of 
comparatively late date,^ that is composed of a white agate back plate, on which 
an obsidian front was cemented to imitate an onyx eye-bead.^ A composite 
bead of the Twelfth Dynasty, consisting of green felspar and lapis-lazuli beads 
ot disc-lorm threaded on a piece of copper wire and capped at each end with gold. 


f known, wyre frequently re-used, and at the present day many Arab women 

ot Mesopotamia are wearmg beads certainly dating from before 2,500 B.C. 

* Archaologia, vol. LXXIX, p. 143. 
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has been found at Harageh in Egypt. ^ I do not know of any further examples 
from that country. 

Etched CameUan Beads [Pis. CXI, 4; CXXV, 5; GXXXIV, 6; CXXXV, 3, 

19 (g) ). 

This variety of bead is rare at Mohenjo-daro, and we have only four more 
specimens to add to the four found before 1927.^ I do not propose to describe 
here how these beads were made ; the subject is adequately dealt with by Beck 
elsewhere.® 

No. 4 in PI. CXI (DK 7293) is unfortunately only a fragment. The esti- 
mated diameter of the original bead is 0-85 in.,* and it was 0-2 in. thick with a 
hole, 0-1 in. in diameter, through the centre. A section either way of this bead 
is an attenuated oval. It had been covered with a white substance that was 
burnt in f and subsequently on both sides of the bead was painted in black the 
design seen in the illustration, which is new to us at Mohenjo-daro. This design 
apparently consisted of a small central circle surrounded by five others, each 
of which was linked to it, the five interspaces between these circles being each 
filled in with a loop. This is the first example of this black-on-white process to be 
found at Mohenjo-daro, though Beck has told me of specimens from Ur and Sjnria.® 
Locus : Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 47. Level : — 18 • 2 ft. 

No. 5 in PI. CXXV (DK 11337 (g)) (see also PI. CXXXV, 3) is an enlarged 
photograph of a red camelian bead, 0- 4x0- 39 by 0*15 ins. thick, with the same 
design in white fines upon both faces, a design similar to one found during the 
earlier excavations.^ Beads of similar shape, the same material, and with the 
same kind of decoration have been found by Woolley at Ur and dated by him 
to c. 3,500-3,200 B. C.® But though more often found at Ur than at Mohenjo- 
daro, they are by no means frequent finds.® Locus : Bl. 15, ho. VT, rm. 28. 
Level: -7-1 ft. 

No. 6 in PI. CXXXIV (SD 2917) is a red carnefian bead, a flattened oval in 
shape with a plain white line round the edge of each face. Both in shape and 
mode of decoration it exactly resembles a bead found at Kish, which is now dated 
to c. 2,600 B. C.*® Locus : Bl. 1, rm. 54. Level : +2-2 ft. 

No. 19 (g) (No. 20 down on the right) in PI. CXXXV (DK 11337 (g)) has 
very much the same pattern etched on it as a bead of similar shape found before 

^ Engelbach and Gunn, Harageh, p. 16, pi. XIV, figs. 2, 4. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVI, figs. 43-5, pp. 515-16. The fourth of 
these beads, a small one, has not yet been pubHshed. 

® Antiquaries Jaurnal, vol. XIII, pp. 384-98, pis. LXVT-LXXI. 

* This bead may, however, have been shghtly oval in shape. 

® Probably carbonate of soda, which substance was used for painting the lines on the ordinary 
etched beads. 

®For these, see Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, pp. 384-98. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVI, 43, 

* The Royal Cemetery, pp. 374, 376, fig. 80, pi. 133. 

® Antiquity, Dec., 1931, pp. 459-60. 

Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. LX, 62. 
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1927 and it is about the same size, namely, 0-35 in. in transverse diameter and 
0-32 in. from pole to pole. This design when spread out consists of three joined 
annulets in the centre of which is an isolated circle ; it resembles a motif that 
appears on etched carnelian beads from Kish'^ and also, without the inner cir- 
cles, in the script of Mohenjo-daro.^ It is also common in Sumerian and early 
Elamite art, both with and without the inner circles. It becomes the well known 
guilloche on Syro-Hittite cylinder seals, and I am inclined to think that it origi- 
nated in the intertwined serpent device so well known in Indian art and also seen 
on a libation vase of Gudea.^ Locus : Bl. 15, ho. VI, rm. 28. Level : — 7-1 ft. 

Up to the present we have only found etched carnelian beads in the late 
levels which we provisionally date to about 2,600 B. C. The first specimen, 
however, with its quite different technique must be considerably older, if it be 
not an intrusion from a higher level, for which, however, there is no evidence. 

Imitation Etched Carnelian Beads {Pis. CXI, 8, 35 ; CXXXIV, 15, 16, 18 ; CXXXVI, 
49, 50, 59-61 ; CXXXVII, 87, 88 ; C XXXIX, 98, 99). 

The rareness of the etched carnelian beads naturally led to the manufacture 
of imitations, and often a bead made of steatite or of steatite paste was coated 
with a thick red slip, leaving white lines to represent the white designs on the 
genuine etched beads. These imitation beads probably deceived no one, though 
they were often very cleverly made, a very high polish giving almost a translu- 
cent appearance to the red slip.^ ® 

As a rule, the white marks are simple, but on Xo. 61 in PI. CXXXVI the 
same motif of circles is seen as on certain etched carnelian beads (PI. CXXXV, 
19 (g)) both of Mohenjo-daro and Sumer. The rectangular bead in PI. CXI, 
35, is an unusual example of this process, for on its two broader faces there are 
pictographic characters in white against a dark-red slip, the white, of course, 
being the colour of the steatite of which the bead was made. This bead is un- 
finished as the hole was bored only at one end to the depth of 0 - 1 in. Otherwise 
the bead is well made, though the signs were roughly done. 

The curiously shaped bead (Pis. CXI, 8 ; CXXXIX, 99), which will be fur- 
ther discussed later, is also a rough imitation of an etched carnelian. 

The barrel-shaped bead. No. 59 in PI. CXXXVI, is, judging by its lightness, 
made of steatite paste. On it is a design in white of trefoils, between which are 
linked mrcles on a lustrous red ground. This is an imitation of the carved steatite 
beads (Nos. 57, 65, 67, etc., in the same plate), with the same pattern ; it will be 
discussed kter under the title Carved Beads. When the incised designs on the 
latter beads were filled in with paste, it must have been difficult to distinguish 
them from the painted bead just described. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVI, 45. 

^ Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. LX, 63. 

^ Pis. LXXX\ , 111 ; XCV, 445, 475, of this book. 

if noJ mort 

5 It was probably soon found, however, that the imitation bead was easily scratched 

appears to have been used rather than a slip, and this stain 
tooK as nigh a polish as the white portions of the bead. ^ 
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The lowest level at which this type of bead has been found is 18 ft. below 
datum. They are much more common in the upper than in the lower levels, 
which is to be expected since the etched carnelian beads were of Late date. 

Beads of Unusual Make {Pis. CXI, 29, 39; C XXXV I, 48, 51, 52; G XXXV II, 
89, 94, 101 ; GXXXVIII, 15; CXXXIX, 73, 77, 90). 

The beads grouped under this head appear to be deliberate imitations of 
rare stones, which though much admired by the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro 
were perhaps beyond the means of many of them. 

Plate CXI. — No. 29 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 73). Light grey paste with 
irregularly incised bands filled in with w'hite paste. It is possible that this bead 
was fired before the inlay was inserted, as the latter material was probably not 
of the same fusibility. One can only surmise the original colour of the grey paste, 
but the bands of inlay were probably blue or green. 

No. 39 (see PI. CXXXIX, 90). This globular bead was decorated with 
violet-coloured bands inlaid in a paste that is now apple-green. 

Plate C XXXV I. — No. 48 is a bead, oval in section, that was made up of 
little flat pellets of paste, now brown but probably once red, that were inserted 
in a matrix which was then glazed and fired; owing to damp and the saltiness 
of the soil, some of the pellets have separated from the base. The latter is now 
white, but this is probably not its original colour. This bead seems to be an 
attempt to imitate a breccia. 

No. 51 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 15) consists of irregular white masses set 
in a black matrix which is tinged with red in places, both substances being made 
of some kind of paste which it is impossible to examine properly without damage 
to the bead. It was very carefully made and polished. 

No. 52 (see also PI. CXXXVII, 94). A beautiful bead made of steatite or 
steatite paste, on which chocolate-coloured marks, outlined with white, were 
painted on a light yellow-ochre ground. This bead, which was very carefully 
polished, was evidently intended to represent a hard stone of some description, 
but its lightness and softness would inevitably have betrayed it as an imitation. 

Plate CXXXVII. — No. 89 is a faience bead with bands of chocolate-colour- 
ed inlay on a white ground. Very little glaze now remains, but the bead had 
been overfired with the result that the colours in the inlay have merged in places 
with the ground. 

No. 101 is a steatite bead of somewhat irregular shape, probably purposely 
so in order to imitate more closely a natural, hard stone pebble. It was stained 
with irregular markings in red, the ground being left mostly white, though black 
had been sprinkled or sprayed over the white steatite bead before the red was 
applied to make the imitation of a naturally marked stone even closer. 

No. 77 in PI. CXXXIX is a rectangular faience bead, square in section, de- 
corated with turquoise-blue bands on a white ground. It is not absolutely cer- 
tain that the bands of colour were actually inlaid, though they appear to be 
so. Beads of this shape are very rare. 
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Carved Beads {Pis. CXI, 5, 7; GXXXVl, 35, 54, 57, 66, 67, 71; CXXXVII, 92, 
97-99, 104; CXXXVII I, 1-3, 39; CXXXIX, 74). 

The great majority of these carved beads are made of steatite and the tre- 
foil pattern was that most favoured. They are more rarely found in the lower 
than in the upper levels, but this may be due to chance. As a rule, the long- 
barrel shape was favoured for beads of this kind, and Pis. CXXXVII, 98 ; 
CXXXVIII, 2 are exceptions. The trefoils were invariably cut with a drill, 
and the indentation of its point is seen in the centre of each lobe. The ground 
was also cut away between the trefoils. We have ample evidence that both the 
ground and the interiors of the trefoils were filled in with a red paste, doubtless 
in imitation of an etched camelian bead, though we have yet to find such a car- 
nelian bead with a trefoil design. The existence of numbers of these imitation 
camelian heads with their trefoil pattern certainly suggests that the genuine 
beads were imported ; for otherwise, I think, they would have been more common 
and, moreover, decorated with trefoil and other Indian patterns rather than 
with designs which seem foreign to the art of the Indus Valley. 

Plate CXI. — No. 5 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 74). Steatite bead with a design 
of trefoils cut with a drill. No trace of colour now remains. 

No. 7. Fragment of a very large steatite bead, with raised trefoil pattern 
made by cutting away the surface to the depth of 0*08 in. with a chisel and not 
the usual drill. This must have been a very large bead indeed, for the fragment 
is 2 • 08 ins. long. No trace of colour now remains. 

Plate CXXXVI. — No. 35 is a steatite bead, elliptical in section and 0’95 
in. long by 0*57 in. wide by 0’31 in. thick. On both sides is carved the same 
design of chevrons, which was probably inlaid with a coloured paste. This design 
is very rare on the beads of Mohenjo-daro ; indeed, it only appears on one other 
bead, which is broken. 

No. 54 (see also PL CXXXVII, 104) is a roughly cut bead, round in section 
and evidently unfinished, with three obfique bands cut in rehef upon it. It seems 
that it was intended to fill the spaces between these bands with a coloured paste. 

No. 57 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, I). Once a fine steatite bead on which a 
trefoil pattern had been made with a 0*25 in. driU, to the depth of 0-03 in. In 
many of the trefoils which are irregularly placed and in the spaces between them, 
for the ground was also cut away, there remain traces of the red paste with which 
they were once filled. 

No. 66 (see also PI. CXXXVII, 97). Steatite bead with trefoil design and 
the ground between cut to the depth of O' 04 in., leaving the raised outlines an 
average width of 0 • 09 in. A chisel and not a drill was used upon this bead ; its 
marks are still plainly visible. Traces of red here and there show that the design 
was inlaid with paste. 

No. 67 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 2). A bead of fine white steatite with a 
design of trefoils that were cut with a 0*17 in. drill. In some of the lobes there 
remain traces of red pigment. 

No. 71 (see also PL CXXXVIII, 3). 
originally filled in with a red paste. 


Bead with trefoil pattern that was 
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Plate CXXX\ II. — No. 92. Steatite bead ornamented with longitudinal 
grooves, evidently intended to take an inlay of some kind. 

No. 98. Steatite bead with a design of circles and vermiform lines left by 
cutting away the surface of the bead to the depth of 0*05 in. The design was 
originally inlaid with a coloured paste or pastes. 

No. 99. An unusual bead of glazed steatite whose decoration may have 
been derived from the scarab beetle. The glaze has practically disappeared, but 
traces remain of green colouring. 

No. 39 in PI. CXXXVIII is a shell bead ornamented with two parallel lines 
cut with a saw. A hole, O'l in. in diameter, pierces one end of the bead and 
another hole, 0-2 in. in diameter and O’ 48 in. deep, was drilled at right angles 
to, but does not meet it. 

Tubular Denticulate Beads {Pis. CXI, 22; CXXXVI. 56, 65; CXXXIX, 

59, 60, 67). 

Quite a number of these very curious beads with toothed ends have been 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro, made of shell, of faience, steatite, or a paste made 
of steatite. The hole is always large, and it may be that they were specially 
made to be strung on copper tubes, like the beads in Pis. CXI, 12 ; CXXXIX, 
101. If so, they would have been so cut as to fit into each other, but the colours 
of adjacent beads would probably have presented a contrast in order to produce 
an ornamental effect. This type of bead has not been found in any other country 
in the East, but Beck has shown me two bone beads very similar in shape, but 
longer and thicker, from Normanton in England, which are dated to about 1,600 
B. C.^ The specimens that we illustrate average 0*56 in. in length and 0-65 in. 
in diameter, but some of larger size have been found, made of shell and alabaster 
and sometimes unbored (PI. CIX, 39, 40).- 

A variation of this type of bead is seen in Pis. CXI, 21 ; CXXXVI, 55, 64, 
with two tooth-like projections at each end instead of three or four. No. 55 in 
CXXXVI is made of a turquoise-blue, vitreous paste, and its hole is 0*11 in. in 
diameter. No. 64 in the same plate is a white paste that has lost its colour and 
glaze. Its hole is O’ 14 in. in diameter. 

Sickle-blade Beads {Pis. CXXV, 12; CXXXIV. 3; CXXXVI. 25). 

Up to the present these beads have only been found in the upper levels at 
Mohenjo-daro. They have been termed sickle-blade beads because they closely 
resemble the flint sickle-blades commonly found in early sites in Sumer and less 
frequently in Egypt. In view of the rarity of these beads in India ^ and the con- 
siderable numbers found in Sumer, I have suggested elsewhere that they were 
importations into the former country or perhaps copies of imported beads ; also 
that they were possibly fertility charms as sickle-flints were so closely connected 

^ Aluseum Catalogue, Devizes, No. 161. The catalogue suggests that these beads which are 1-9 
ins. long and 1 in. m diameter were used as mountings for a handle of some implement, perhaps a 
staff or baton. 

* Cf. also the large stone rings from Harappa : Mohenjo-daro and the Inehis Civilization, pi. XIV, 

6 , 8 . 

® We have found only six specimens in all at Mohenjo-daro. 
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with agriculture.^ In Sumer beads of this shape seem to have been made ex- 
clusively of shell," whereas the specimens from Mohenjo-daro are steatite, shell 
or alabaster, and in the former material may perhaps have been copies of the 
imported beads. 

No. 12 in PI. CXXV (see also PI. CXXXVI, 25) is a pale yeUow steatite, 
and No. 3 in PI. CXXXIV is shell. 

Coiled Wire Beads and Imitations [Pis. CXI, 14; CXXXVI, 13, 19; CXXXVII, 

53, 55, 96; CXXXVIII, 16). 

These beads are of two kinds : those made of metal wire, and others made of 
pottery or some other material to imitate wire beads. Of the former, only one 
specimen has come to light as yet, and it is quite evident that beads of coiled wire 
were not much favoured at Mohenjo-daro, despite the fact that metal was not so 
scarce as to prohibit its use for this purpose. Yet, pottery beads which are evi- 
dently copies of wire beads are fairly frequent finds, though they are ill made 
and look home-made rather than the work of a professional bead-maker. I 
would suggest, though I can adduce no evidence in support of this suggestion, 
that the pottery beads of this type were made of some sacred earth and worn for 
their amuletic powers rather than aesthetic value to which they can lay no claim. 
Wire beads, either cylindrical or barrel-shaped, appear to be rare or do not occur 
at all in early Sumer, and apparently only at a considerably later date in Elam 
when thej/ seem to have had a considerable vogue. ^ ^ In Egypt, however, wire 
beads were fairly popular during the First and Fifth Dynasties,® and they’ have 
also appeared at Anau. In Georgia beads have been found which resemble in 
shape the First Dynasty specimens of Egypt,^ and cylindrical beads of coiled 
wire are also known in Hungary, where they date from the Bronze age.** We 
cannot, however, safely infer inter-racial connections from these finds, for such 
a device as coiled wire could easily have been invented quite independently. 

No. 14 in PI. CXI. Light red pottery ; no slip. The grooves in this bead are 
not actually spiral. 

Plate CXXXVI. ~^o. 13 (see also PL CXXXVII, 96) was made by coiling 
flat wire, 0-2 in wide by 0* 1 in. thick, leaving a hole 0-12 in. in diameter. The 
bead tapers slightly towards the ends which were carefully trimmed to present 
a flat surface. ^ 


^Mackay, Further Links between Ancient 
459-73. 


Sumer and 


elsewhere,” 


Antiquity, Dec. 1931, pp. 


2 Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. LX, figs. 39, 40. 

Tchila^Khan?^' Bronze Age and come from 


Arts and Crafts p 85. J. de Morgan, Prehistoire Orientale, II p 
Brunton, Qau and Badari, II, pi. CII, 80. 


206 ; III, p. 209. 


® Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, I, p. 150, pi. 40. 

’’Ancient Egypt, 1928, p. 57. 

« From Szony : Guide to Antiquities of Bronze Age, British Museum 


(1920), p. 143, fig. 154. 
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No. 19 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 16), Drab-coloured pottery ; no slip. Hole 
0-07 in. in diameter. Roughly made. 

Plate CXXXVIl. — No. 53. Pottery, with a light pink glaze. Roughly 
made. 

No. 55. Drab-coloured pottery, no slip. Roughly made. 

Segmented Beads {Pis. CXI, 17-19; CXXXIV, 11; CXXXVI, 6, 18; CXXXVIl, 

51; CXXXIX, 50, 51, 53, 51). 

Segmented beads are somewhat more frequently found in the lower than 
in the upper levels. They are always made of faience or vitreous paste ; and 
they vary considerably in length, ranging from two segments to as many as eight, ^ 
the segments averaging 0 • 22 in. in diameter. Quite a number of these beads were 
found together with spacers and one terminal, so that we know how they were 
threaded (PI. CXXXVI, 6). 


Cog-wheel Beads (P/s. CX/, 23,21; CXXXVI, 69, 73, 81-81; CXXXVIl, 

57-59; CXXXVIII, 18, 19; CXXXIX, 52, 62-61, 71). 

In the first book on Mohenjo-daro this very obvious name was given to cer- 
tain bead-like objects with a regular series of projections round the circumference 
like the cogs of a watch wheel. Owing, how^ever, to the difference between the 
two sides, of which one was slightly rounded (PI. CXXXVI, 69, 73) and the other 
ornamented with a circular ridge or groove (PI. CXXXVI, 81), it is difficult to 
see how they could have been strung on a cord together or with other beads in 
siich a way as to show the ornamental face. It seems more probable that they 
were made to ornament clothing, being sewn on like buttons, though their sharp 
points would have precluded their use as such.- 

These cog-wheel shaped objects fall into three types : — 

{a) One face flat and ornamented with an incised ring (PI. CXXXVI, 81), 
the other face plain and slightly rounded. 

{b) Both faces plain, and one fiat, one slightly rounded (PL CXXXVI, 
82, 83). 

(c) Flat on both sides and roughly serrated (PI. CXXXVI, 84). 

Type (a) was by far the most popular. They were always made of faience 
or vitreous paste, and were found at all levels. When well preserved, those made 
of faience are bright blue in colour and those of vitreous paste apple-green ; but, 
in general, both the colour and glaze have disappeared. In No. 63 in PI. CXXXIX, 
traces remained of a red pigment in the slightly incised ring, and it is quite likely 
that all were decorated in this way. The objects of this group vary in diameter 
from 0-6 in. to 0-98 in. and in thickness from 0-08 to 0-11 in. The regularity 
of their toothed edges suggests that they were all made in a mould. 

^ Beads of this type •were probably made in long lengths ■which -were cut as required. They 
were also liable to break into shorter lengths when being worn. 

^ A motif exactly similar to these ornaments occurs as a character in the Minoan script : Evans, 
Palace of Minos, I, p. 282, fig. 214. 
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Type (6) is nothing like so numerous as t3Tpe (a), nor as a rule are the members 
of this group so well made. As in type (<z), one side is rounded and one flat, but 
the latter is not ornamented in any way. The teeth are, moreover, not so sharp 
or long. These objects have been found as low as 33-4 ft. below datum and as 
high as, or even higher than — 3-6 ft. They are more generally made of faience 
than of vitreous paste, and some of them are coated with a shiny white glaze 
which may or may not have been coloured originally. They average 1'09 ins. 
in diameter and 0-21 in. thick. No. 64 in PI. CXXXIX difilers in being shghtly 
flattened in the centre of the rounded face. It is covered with a now cream- 
coloured glaze. 

Type (c) is rare and comes from a high level. The serrations are few and, 
moreover, cut diagonally. No. 84 in PI. CXXXVI is made of a yellow paste 
which was formerly coated with a blue glaze. 

Possibly these ornaments (beads ?) are solar devices and they almost exactly 
resemble some of the round motifs on the pottery (PI. LX VIII, 21, 24). They 
were very Likely regarded as possessing amuletic powers and, doubtless, on account 
of their blue colour, as efficacious against the evil eye. I have myself seen in 
Baghdad a cog-wheel bead not at all unlike those from Mohenjo-daro attached 
to a motor-car as a mascot. Somewhat similar beads are known from pre- 
dynastic Egypt,^ and there is a dark-blue bead with a notched edge from Ur, but 
undated, in the Baghdad Museum. Five-pointed, star-shaped beads are well 
known from the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt, and a seven-pointed marble bead 
of the Eneolithic period has been found at RemedeUo, Italy.” 

Long Banel^ylinder Beads (PZs. LXXX//, 9, 10 ; CXI, 32, 40; CXXXVI, 9, 17; 
CXXXII, 44-7; CXXXVIII, 20; CXXXIX, 65, 72, 78). 

We have not found any carnelian beads of this type to equal in length some 
of those in the girdle found in the earlier excavations,® but the flne bead illus- 
trated in PI. CXXXVII, 47, which is 4*41 ins. long, is a very close second to them, 
being only some 0-44 in. shorter. This well shaped bead is a beautiful, deep 
red, translucent carnelian. 

No. 9 in PI. LXXXII (SD 3167) is 2-41 ins. long, and 0*32 in. in diameter 
in the middle and 0-25 in. at the ends. It is bright red and very translucent. 
The hole is remarkably weU bored, the two parts of it meeting exactly. Locus : 
Surface. 

No. 10 in the same plate (SD 2710), though bright red carnelian, imfortu- 
nately has several flaws. It is 3-05 ins. long, and is 0-35 in. and 0-25 in. in dia- 
meter at the middle and ends respectively. Locus : SD Area, Bl. 6, rm. 28. 
Level : — 1 • 1 ft. 

No. 4 in PI. CXXXVI is 4-08 ins, long, and practically perfect save for being 
found broken in two. 

We must presume for the present that these long barrel-cylinder beads were 
manufactured in India, for none so long or so fine have as yet been found in any 
other country. The nearest to them in length are beads from Kish and Ur that 

^ From Hierakonpolis ; now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

- Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, p. 262, fig. 145. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CLI, b. 
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at the outside are not more than 2 • 5 ins. long. Moreover, the beads from Sumer 
have a pronounced ridge in the middle, whereas those of the Indus valley swell 
more gently at this part.^ That these barrel-cylinder beads were valued even 
when broken is shown by their being used in necklaces in this state, sometimes 
with the broken end rubbed down, and sometimes left rough. Strings t and u in 
PI. CXXXV are composed of broken camelian beads which were almost certainly 
still in use. We have found none of these long carnelian beads at a lower depth 
than —14-3 ft. ; but similar beads in pottery occur as low as — 23-1 ft., so that 
we are not justified in assuming that they were only made for and worn by the 
people of the later occupations. 

Imitations of these beads in pottery (Pis. CXI, 40; CXXXVI. 9, 17; 
CXXXVIII, 20; CXXXIX, 65, 72) usuaUy have a red slip. One, however, of 
vitreous paste (PI. XXXVI, 9, now turquoise-blue, was possibly a rough attempt 
to imitate the stone known as plasma, for a long barrel -cjdinder bead made of 
this stone was found in an earher season.^ 

Long-Barrel Beads {PI- GXXXIV, 12, 13). 

The long-barrel bead, PI. CXXXIV, 12, should not be confused with the 
barrel- cylinder type of bead. Barrel shaped beads as long as this one are very 
rarely found at Mohenjo-daro, and those that we have aU come from the upper 
levels. No. 12 is a fine piece of clouded, white and yellow agate which is very 
translucent in places ; and No. 13 is the same stone, but drab coloured and veined 
with white. This last bead, though otherwise entirely finished and polished, 
was left unbored.® 

Disc Beads {Pis. CXI, 1, 9, 11; CXXXIV, 10; CXXXVI, 1-3, 26, 31; 

CXXXV II, 60-72,100; CXXXVIII, 5; CXXXIX, 29-33, 37-41, 47-49, 

55-58; CXLI, 61). 

The commonest form of disc bead is that seen in Pis. CXI, 1 ; CXXXVI, 1, 
2; CXXXVII, 68-71; CXXXIX, 29-32; CXLI, 61. It is found at all levels 
and is almost invariably made of steatite, steatite paste, or, rarely, shell. These 
beads vary considerably in size, ranging in diameter from 0-2 in. (PI. CXXXVI, 
1) to 0-8 in. (PI. CXXXIX, 31) and in thickness from 0-02 in. to 0-28 in. The 
thinnest might be termed wafer beads (Pis. CXXXVI, 1,2; CXLI, 61, centre). 
Shell beads of this type are generally larger, e.g., PI. CXXXIX, 29, is 1-63 in. 
in diameter and 0-15 in. thick, and No. 33 in that plate is 0-89 in. in diameter 
and 0-5 in. thick. This latter bead has two shallow grooves on one side only, 
and it may have been used to ornament a garment. On No. 10 in PI. CXXXIV 
there is a circular groove round the hole on one face, which was perhaps inlaid 
with a coloured paste. A fine hole through the edge in addition to the central 
hole certainly lends support to the suggestion that this was a dress ornament 
rather than a bead. 

^ Frankfort illustrates a long, barrel-cylinder camelian bead which in shape is not unlike those 
of the Indus Valley culture. It has, however, a pronounced ridge. Iraq Excavations of the Oriental 
Institute, 1932-33, fig. 29. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 511. 

® It might perhaps be a weight, though we have hitherto found no weights of this type so small. 
Weight 5-800 gms. 
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It is difficult to understand how the very thin wafer beads were made. Pre- 
sumably they were sliced from a rod of steatite, but, if so, exceptional skill must 
have been required to avoid breaking them.^ A saw was certainly used to cut 
No. 30 in PI. CXXXIX, for its two faces show the marks of the tool distinctly 
and the cuts were made in various directions.^ Some of these wafer beads have 
very minute holes, and it was found impossible to thread some of them even with 
a fine needle. Possibly they were strung on a coarse hair. I think the majority 
of them were glazed, but very few now show any evidence of either glaze or colour. 
Disc beads of this type were very common in ancient Egypt from Badarian times 
onwards, but more generally they were made of shell and various stones. I have 
seen none so thin as those from Mohenjo-daro. In Sumer this particular type of 
bead has apparent^ not yet been found. 

The disc beads of the much less common variety which has either a rounded 
or a sharp edge (Pis. CXXXVII, 64-7 ; CXXXIX, 37, etc.) are sometimes a con- 
siderable thickness, and many of them have bi-conical holes. Usually this thicker 
type of bead is made of pottery, and two have been found of yellow and white 
Limestone respectively. They are unearthed at aU levels. No. 3 in PI. CXXXVI 
(see also PI. CXXXVII, 77) is square and is a very clumsy, ugly bead. 

Of the small disc beads of hard stone with a median ridge we have found 
but few examples. No. 61 in PI. CXXXVII and No. 57 in PI. CXXXIX are 
both carnelian. In each the hole is bi-conical, and in the latter so minute that 
the bead must have been very difficult to thread. This bead also bears traces of 
the minute flaking by which it was shaped. Nos. 55 and 56 in PI. CXXXIX 
are both of quartz, with their holes bi-conical ; and No. 56 has the peculiar glossy 
appearance now associated with quartz beads that have been glazed.® Both 
these beads were found at very low levels. They were copied in the Late Period 
in either vitreous paste or glazed steatite (PI. CXXXVII, 60, 62), with little dif- 
ference in shape save that the hole is not bi-conical. The gold bead. No. 26 in 
PI. CXXXVI, strongly resembles these smaller disc beads, but was made by 
soldering two domed pieces of metal together ; its grey core has swollen and par- 
tially split it. 

The remarkable bead illustrated in PI. CXI, 11 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 45) 
is made of faience with a once blue glaze upon a light yellow paste. It is 1 • 72 
ins. in diameter with a hole 0*65 in. in diameter, and the edge is carefully fluted. 
This bead was found in association with one of the nine skeletons in Block lOA.^ 

We are now well acquainted with a form of disc bead, averaging 1 • 06 ins. 
in diameter and always made of pottery, which sometimes has a pattern incised 
on its median ridge (Pis. CXXXVI, 11 ; CXXXVII, 63 ; CXXXVIII, 5 : CXXXIX, 
48, 49). These beads are more or less carefully made of either light red or drab- 
coloured clay, but they never have a slip. Their large holes which average O’ 51 


^ Small disc beads of similar tyj», glazed and very fragile, have been found in the “ A ” cemetery 
at Aish : Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, p. 184. 

is probable that some of the thmnest of these beads were rubbed down after being sawn ; 
the faces of most of them show the marks of an abrasive, 

® See p. 499. 

* Cf. pp. 116-8. 
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in. in diameter are usually bi-conical, despite the fact that there would have been 
no difficulty in boring the hole straight through. They occur at all levels and 
are perhaps the most common type of pottery bead at Mohenjo-daro. Since 
these beads never had a slip or were otherwise ornamented than with incised 
lines, I am inchned to think that they were perhaps made of some sacred earth 
and were worn as charms. I can find no reference an3nvhere to sacred earth 
being made up into beads, but Dr. J. H. Hutton informs me that certain Arab 
tribes take earth from a grave and make it into beads for the purpose of attracting 
a partner of the opposite sex. We have, of course, no means of ascertaining 
whether this practice obtained in ancient Sindh ; but it would explain why pot- 
tery-beads were so numerous at Mohenjo-daro and in general so ill made.^ 


Long Tapered Beads, Round in Section {Pis. LXXXIl, 8; CXI, 13. 44; 

CXXXIV, 17 ; GXXXVl, 22, 23, 32, 33; GXXXVIl, 79-82; CXXXVllI. 

9 ; CXXXIX, 42-4). 

The beads of this type fall into two groups, plain and fluted : 

(а) The plain tapered beads average 0-7 in. long and are sometimes gra- 
duated very gently, sometimes very abruptly. They are nearly always made 
of faience or steatite; but one is gold and another (PL CXXXVII, 81) some hard 
black stone, semi-pohshed. How these beads were worn is not known ; probably 
they were paired, and threaded with the vrider ends together. 

No. 33 in PI. CXXXVI (see also PI. CXXXVII, 82) which is made of steatite 
may be a terminal, for it has two small holes at the broader end in communica- 
tion with one at the smaller end. In addition, there are two holes opposite one 
another near the apex of the bead. 

No. 32 in PI. CXXXVI, also of steatite, has a longitudinal hole. O’ 14 in. in 
diameter, and on one side three small holes in a line, each O’l in. in diameter, 
communicating with the first hole. These two beads were probably especially 
made to support some form of pendant. 

A tapered, cylindrical gold bead (SD 3132) of unusual length (PI. LXXXIl, 
8) is O’ 7 in. long by O’ 1 in. in diameter at one end and O’ 05 in. at the other. The 
hole which perforates it is minute, and the bead shows no signs of lapping or 
soldering. Locus : SD Area, alley bet. Bis. 6 and 8. Level : exactly datum. 

(б) The fluted tapered beads which are very common in the upper levels are 
nearly always made of faience or vitreous paste ; when made of steatite or some 
other stone, they were grooved lengthways to give them a fluted appearance, 
the grooves being fine in some cases and in others very large and coarse. The 
faience specimens appear to be moulded. In No. 44 in PI. CXI (see also CXXXIX, 
43), which is made of dark-coloured steatite and had been coated with an alkali 
in the same way as the seals to produce a fine, glossy, white surface, the longitudi- 
nal grooves were cut with a saw. 

^ If beads were thus made for this particular or an allied purpose, they would in all probability 
have been made at home by the gatherer of the sacred earth, perhaps with certain rites. 
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Faceted Beads {Pis. LXXXII, 5 ; G XXXIV, 2). 

The gold bead (SD 3220) (PI. LXXXII, 5) is a most unusual shape. It is 
0'59 in. long by O’ 28 in. wide and thick, and was found threaded on a piece of 
copper wire. It has a core of some kind which, unfortunately, cannot be exa- 
mined without mutilating the bead. The facets show no signs of lapping or 
soldering, and they are almost mathematical in the exactness of their shapes and 
angles.^ Locus: SD Area, Bl. 6, rm. 33. Level: — I S ft. 

The bead (DK 3242) illustrated in PI. CXXXIV, 2, is an almost exactly 
similar bead, but made of white steatite with evidence here and there of a green 
glaze. 

These are the only two specimens of this type of bead yet found and they 
come from the upper levels. I do not know of faceted beads of this type in the 
ancient East until Roman times when they were fairly common in Egypt. There 
are several strings in blue glass in the Edwards Collection, University College, 
London.^ 

Cylindrical Beads {Pis. CXI, 33; CXXXV, 22; CXXXVII, 73, 74, 76; 

G XXXV III, 13; GXXXIX, 35. 36, 98). 

Cylindrical beads are not very often found, with the exception of the type 
seen in PI. CXXXVIII, 13, which is characterised by the very large hole. This 
variety of cylindrical bead appears to have been made of faience only. They 
range from 1 ‘2 ins. to O' 7 in. in length and in diameter from 0*4 to 0*5 in. ; nor 
are they confined to any particular level. Their holes average O' 37 in. in dia- 
meter and they must have been threaded on very thick cords. Both the beads 
of this type that we illustrate were overfired and are dark grey. 

We find occasional specimens of the long, thin, glazed bead (PI. CXXXIX, 
35) that is such a feature of the Sumerian and Egyptian civilizations at all periods ; 
and they were clearly nothing like so common in ancient Sindh as in those two 
countries. Our only lapis-lazuli bead (PI. CXXXVII, 76) is of this type, from 
which fact in conjunction with the rarity of the stone at Mohenjo-daro, I infer 
that the bead was an importation from Sumer, where cylindrical beads of this 
stone were common about 2,600 B. C.^ Beads of this type are equally rare in 

black agate veined with white, and No. 74 
in Pi. CXXXVII a brownish-red and white breccia with both ends of its hole 
counter-sunk. Perhaps this latter bead was once capped with gold at either 
end. No. 98 in PI. CXXXIX is steatite painted over with a bright red slip, 
leaving a white spiral line in imitation of etched carnelian. In PI. CXXXV, 22, 
a number of these cylindrical beads is seen, all of them made of steatite and for- 
merly glazed. 

Unclassified Beads. 

We have unearthed a large number of beads of types which did not appear in 
the earlier excavations, and a brief description follows of some of the most un- 
usual of them, excluding those which have already been described above. 

1 1 have no doubt that solder marks could be .seen under a microscope. 

2 Found in a Koman grave at Illahun. 

3 Woolley, The Royal Cemetery, pi. 135. 
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No. 58 in PI. CXXXVI (see also CXXXVIII, 8) is a very distinctive bead, 
longitudinally ribbed and with a moulded collar at each end. A similar bead 
from an upper level (PI. CXXXIV, 9) was. like No. 58, made of faience, and both 
are still apple-green in colour. Owing to their rarity — they are the only two 
beads of this type that we have found — they may be importations, though I can- 
not trace them to any other country of the ancient East with the possible ex- 
ception of Egypt.^ 

Plate CXI . — The row of globular beads in No. 2, PI. CXI, which were aU 
found together, are roughly made of a light pink pottery with no slip, and they 
vary slightly in size. Lightly incised lines round the circumference of each bead 
served to decorate them, and from their irregularity and roughness of make it is 
reasonable to infer that they were home made.^ 

No. 8 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 99) is a most unusual bead. Made of steatite 
and stained to imitate etched carnelian, it must have been a very distinctive 
ornament. It is only 0‘15 in. thick and the curved upper and lower edges are 
almost sharp, the single hole following the curve of the bead. The great diffi- 
culty that would be involved in cutting a curved hole like this inclines me to 
think that this bead was made of a steatite paste rather than cut from the stone, 
though it has the surface appearance of steatite.® There is a fine onyx bead of 
very similar shape, dated to the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt, in the Edwards Collec- 
tion at University College, London ; and Koldewey illustrates somewhat similar 
onyx beads from Merkes, Babylon.^ Certain others unearthed at Kish and Ur 
have not yet been published.'’ 

No. 27 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 70) is an unusually large steatite bead, 2-18 
ins. long, with patches of light green glaze. 

No. 45 is a tapered bead, triangular in section, made of steatite, on which 
there are traces of now colourless glaze. The hole is O’l in. in diameter. Two 
beads of this type were found with a number of other beads in a copper canister 
of Late date (PI. CXVIII, 18) (see also PI. CXXXV. 19. G, Nos. 33 and 39 down 
on the right). 

Plate CXXXIV. — No. 1 superficially resembles a bead illustrated in the 
first book on Mohenjo-daro,*^ but that specimen is half-round in section whereas 
our later find is round. It is made of steatite, with a groove around its centre, 
O’ 13 in. wide and O’ 02 in. deep, doubtless to take a coloured paste. 

No. 4, which is faience, is, I think, an attempt to represent a pipal leaf. It 
bears the same design on both sides and is pierced at the base of the leaf with a 
blind hole, 0’24 in. deep. Traces remain of a turquoise-blue glaze. 


^ A type of bead not unlike this one, but with oblique ribbing, is known from Qau in Egypt : 
Brunton : Qau and Badari, II, pi. CII, 80, b. See also beads of very much the same type from 
Mahasnah, Egypt, dated to the vSixth Dynasty. 

2 These seem to be copies of a bead that was common in Sumer : Woolley, The Royal Cemetery, 
pis. 132, 144. 

® Owing to its perfect condition, its interior cannot be examined. 

* Excavations at Babylon, p. 263, fig. 185. 

® But again, see The Royal Cemetery, p. 372, fig. 79. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVI, 35. 
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No. 5 is a bobbin-shaped bead of light blue faience. It is not unlike a tiny 
jar-stand (PL LVII, 16) and could conceivably have been used to mount one of 
the minute faience vessels that are found at Mohenjo-daro. 

No. 14 is a curious bead of steatite, with a flat back fluted all round and 
with a shallow recess in the middle of the face, doubtless to take a coloured inlay. 
There is no trace of glaze. 

Plate CXXXVI. — Nos. 14 and 15 are pottery beads of a shape quite new to 
us. Roughly made of a light red paste with no slip, they are by no means beauti- 
ful. They average O' 78 in. in diameter and O' 22 in. thick, and their holes were 
very clumsily pierced. 

No. 27 is a poorly made pottery bead, elliptical in section, covered with a 
red slip. 

No. 36 is a similar bead but rather longer and deep cut at either end by the 
friction of the cord. It evidently saw a long period of use. 

Plate CXXXIX. — No. 61. Pinkish pottery with traces of a red slip. This 
curious bead with a prominent median ridge and drawn out, attenuated ends is 
so far unique. 

No. 91 is a spherical ball of faience bearing very evident traces of purple 
glaze. Small holes, each O'l in. in diameter, pierce it in three directions. We 
are well acquainted with this type of ball made of shell (Pis. CVI, 16 ; CXLII, 
65), but this is the finest that we have found made of faience and pierced in this 
manner, probably for use as a bead. The holes are surrounded by incised 
circles. 

No. 94 is a lozenge-shaped faience bead made of a yellow paste coated with 
a glaze that is now white. This type of bead which is decidedly rare at Mohenjo- 
daro is known in Sumer at both Kish and Ur — at the latter site in the royal tombs 
cleared by Woolley.^ Carnehan beads of similar shape were also made in Egypt 
in the Twelfth Dynasty,^ and lozenge* shaped beads with an incised decoration 
are known in both clay and stone at sites in central and northern Syria, and also 
at Nal in Baluchistan*— a very considerable geographical range. 

No. 97 is a cyhndrical, faience bead, yellow in the middle and with shghtly, 
broader ends of purplish-black. It had been badly overfired. 

Spacers {Pis. CXI, 46, 51, 52 ; CXXI, 38, 39 ; CXXXIV, 20-23 ; CXXXVI, 6, 
29, 30, 39-43 ; CXXXVIII, 21-33 ; CXXXIX, 102, 108-12). 

Spacers of various kinds were in common use, the shape most favoured being 
the plain tablet (PI. CXXXVIII, 21-4) of steatite or steatite paste, perforated 
with two or three holes, but never more. One very rare example of this variety 
of spacer is made of faience (PL CXXXVIII, 22) with a beautiful turquoise-blue 
glaze. These spacers were probably all glazed, but few of them now show any 
trace of it, and if so, it is usually green. Despite the clumsy appearance of this 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVI, 35. 

2 Museum Journal, Philadelphia, vol. XX, Nos. 3 and 4, pi. V. 

® A specimen is to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

* Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 35, pi. XV (a). 
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type of spacer, they probably looked quite well when separated by beads and 
worn on the person.^ They appear to have been in use throughout the history 
of the city, for one has been found at the low level —23 ft. These tablet-spacers 
are sometimes by no means accurately cut, which is somewhat surprising in view 
of the attention that was paid to the accurate shaping of the beads. No. 20 in 
PI. CXXXIV is unusual in that it has a rounded back, and half one side of No. 26 
in PI. CXXXVIII is decorated with a roughly incised design. The holes through 
these spacers are usually ample in size, averaging 0-12 in. in diameter. 

A variety of spacer that is not quite so common, but is nevertheless found at 
all levels, is seen in Pis. CXI, 46 ; CXXXIV, 22 ; CXXXVI, 6 ; CXXXVIII, 30, 
32, 33; CXXXIX, 109, ill. These are made of either pottery or faience, and 
sometimes show a lack of finish. They have from three to five holes and are 
considerably narrower than the tablet-shaped spacers just described. 

No. 22 in PI. CXXXIV, which is faience, is imusual in that one face is serrated. 
It is now white though probably originally blue.- 

No. Ill in PI. CXXXIX has one side ribbed, but it is not so well cut as No. 22. 
The slight traces of glaze that survive are now cream-coloured. 

A third variety with a comparatively thin front (Pis. CXI, 51, 52; CXXI, 
38, 39; CXXXIV, 21; CXXXVI, 42, 43; CXXXVIII, 31; CXXXIX, 108), 
were made of copper or bronze, and also very frequently of pottery, sometimes 
coated with a red slip. Much more rarely they were made of faience — perhaps 
because faience spacers of this shape and thinness would be very hable to break. 
The copper and bronze spacers are generally thin slips of metal, sometimes plain 
and sometimes with wavy edges, as in PI. CXXXIX, 108. 

An uncommon variety of spacer (Pis. CXXXVIII, 25; CXXXIX, 102, 112) 
takes a simple, bead-like form with two fine holes. They are all steatite, the 
first and last, white with slight traces of now colourless glaze, and the second 
with an apple-green glaze. They have been unearthed at levels ranging from 
5-5 to 20-4 ft. below datum. 

Other unusual spacers are illustrated in Pis. CXXXIV, 23 ; CXXXVI, 29, 
39-41 ; CXXXVIII, 27, 28, 32a. 

Plate CXXXVI. — No. 29 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 27) is a round spacer 
of steatite, which is very slightly domed on both faces, with a portion removed 
round the rim of each face. A slight, circular depression, 0-5 in. in diameter, 
in the centre of the obverse was perhaps intended to take a piece of inlay or colour- 
ed paste.® The small holes are each 0-05 in. in diameter. 

No. 39 is a slightly smaller spacer of the same material and pattern, i.e., 
with a portion of the rim removed on both sides and a shallow round eavity, 0*51 
in. in diameter, in the obverse.^ The two holes, which are 0-11 in. apart, are 
each 0 • 08 in. in diameter. 

1 Heavy lapis-lazuli spacers not unlike these in shape were found in the “ A ” graves at Kish : 
Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. XLIII, fig. 8. 

* Cf. a spacer found at Badari : Brunton, Badari, II, pi. CIV, 95, F. 

® This seems to have been done with some kind of centre-bit, whose point left a shallow pitting 
in the centre of the bead. 

* Unfortunately, the wrong side of each of these two spacers was photographed. 
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No. 40 is a triangular spacer of great interest, made of white steatite and 
comparable with another of the same type and material illustrated in PI. CXXXIV, 
23. Both these spacers were formerly glazed, and the latter still retains some 
traces of the original green or blue colour. This form of spacer, both in gold and 
lapis-lazuli, was found in considerable numbers in the royal tombs at Ur where 
they were used alternately to form a narrow necklace.* Possibly at Mohenjo- 
daro also these two-holed spacers were strung with others of the same type instead 
of being used to separate two rows of beads. Up to the present they have been 
found in the upper levels only. 

No. 41 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 28) is a circular steatite plaque, on whose 
obverse are scored several concentric grooves, each 0-02 in. deep, to take a coloured 
paste inlay. This spacer whose back is plain is pierced by two holes, each 0*07 
in. in diameter. 

No. 32a in PI. CXXXVIII is a disc-like spacer of grey steatite with no trace 
of glaze. It is tmique in that it is perforated by two holes at right angles that 
meet in the middle of the disc. 

Terminals {Pis. CXI, 49, SO; CXXXIV, 24; CXXXVI, 6, 33, 45-47; 

CXXXVIII, 34-40; CXXXIX, 104-7). 

The most common form of terminal is the triangular one made of gold,^ 
copper or bronze, faience, vitreous paste or steatite ; the last, however, is rather 
rare, and copper and bronze were the most favoured materials. 

Plate CXI. No. 49 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 105) is made of copper, and is 
U93 ins. across by 1‘17 ins. wide by 0*23 in. thick. It is hollow and was beaten 
out from a single thin piece of metal, for it bears no sign of a joint anywhere. 
At the top is a hole 0 • 19 in. in diameter. This terminal shows much wear. At 
one time, a plate with a series of holes to take the separate strings was set in the 
open side of this terminal ; and after passing separately through the plate the 
strings were passed all together through the hole at the apex and then knotted. 

No. 50 (see also PI. CXXXIX, 104) is of steatite, with a fine white glaze as 
on the seals. Its four holes, each 0*07 in. in diameter, meet at the apex, and the 
two faces are heavily grooved between the holes. 

No. 24 in PI. CXXXIV is a turquoise-blue, vitreous paste. It differs some- 
what from the other terminals described in that it has a partially hollow interior, 
in which a thin rod may have been fitted, to which the strings were tied as suusrest- 
ed in the case of No. 47 in PI. CXXXVI below. 

T 6 is a roughly made, flat, hemispherical terminal of 

light blue laienee, sohd save for the four holes that have a single exit in common 
at the apex of the terminal. 

No. 45 (see PI. CXXXVIII, 36) is a white steatite terminal, of the same 
shape as No. 6, with no trace left of glaze. It is solid and along its straight edge 
there are five holes, each 0-08 in. in diameter, which meet in the interior of the 


^ Woolley, The. Royal Cemetery, pis. 144, 145. 

Frankfort who dates them to about 2,600 B. C. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLIX. 


They have also been found at Tell Asmar by 
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terminal, as shown in the line drawing, and have a common exit at its apex. 
Both faces of this terminal are shghtly grooved to a short distance from the straight 
edge inwards. 

No. 46 (see PL CXXXVIII, 35) is grey steatite with a thick white surface 
layer. Its four holes are each 0-08 in. in diameter and join as showm in the line 
drawing. It resembles No. 45 in general structure, even to the short grooves 
running inwards from the straight edge ; but it is triangular in shape. 

No. 47 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 34) is a copy of a metal terminal made in 
a blue, vitreous paste. Owing to the fragility of the material of which it is made, 
it is solid save for a large hole, 0-18 in. in diameter, tapering to 0-1 in. at the 
apex of the terminal, and a deep groove, 0-15 in. wide and 0-18 in. deep, along 
the straight edge. This groove was evidently intended to take a thin rod to 
which, as in No. 24 in PI. CXXXIV, the strings of beads were attached ; the rod 
would have been held firmly in the groove when the strings had been passed 
through the terminal and knotted on the outside. 

No. 37 in PI. CXXXVIII, which is vitreous paste now" white in colom’, is 
solid save for three holes averaging 0-04 in. in diameter, which run from the 
straight edge to a common exit. 

Nos. 106 and 107 in PI. CXXXIX are two faience terminals whose glaze is 
now white. The first was intended for use with a single string of beads ; where- 
as the second has a deep groove in its base to take a thin rod as in the others of 
this type already mentioned. 

Terminals of this hemispherical shape are well known in ancient Eg 5 ^t from 
the Fourth^ to the Eighteenth Dynasties, sometimes taking a lotus shape in the 
last named period.^ I have also seen solid faience terminals of Fourth Dynasty 
date from Byblos, in the Beirut Museum, Syria, of the same flattened hemispheri- 
cal shape but with transverse holes along the straight edge, to which the strings 
were tied instead of their being passed through the terminal. I do not know of 
the actual occurrence of this type of terminal in Sumer, but they are depicted in 
association with strings of beads on some painted sherds from Tepe Douecya in 
Persia found by de Mecquenem. ® ^ 

Terminals other than the flattened, hemispherical type are very rare. 

No. 33 in PI. CXXXVI (see also PI. CXXXVII, 82), made of white steatite, 
is a truncated cone in shape with two small holes, each 0-07 in. in diameter in 
its wider end, communicating with a tapering hole in the smaller end. There 
are also two small holes opposite one another in the side of this terminal near the 
smaller end. 

Plate CXXXVIII. — No. 39 is a round, bead-like terminal of shell with a 
hole, 0-2 in. in diameter and 0-48 in. deep, in the middle of one side of it, meet- 
ing a hole at right angles that traverses the head completely, but rather to one 

1 must. Lon. News., Feb. 21, 1931, p. 296. A gUt-copper specimen from Abu Shalbiyeh, Egypt, 
dated to the Sixth Dynasty, now in the Edwards Library, University College, London, is exactly 
like some from Mohenjo-daro. 

^ Frankfort, Joum. Eg. Arch., vol. XV, pi. XX\4L 

® Antiquity, Dec., 1931, pp. 462-3, 

* M4m. Del. en Perse, t. XX, p. 113, f, 19 (6-9). 
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side instead of centrally ; the diameter of this latter hole is 0 • 1 in. This curious 
terminal has two parallel grooves round it for ornament that were cut with a 
saw. 


No. 40 is a long, white steatite terminal, with traces of green glaze and half- 
round in section. The two holes in its base converge to meet in a hole, some 
0-25 in. in diameter, at its smaller, rounded end. 

Pendants (Ph. CXI, 3, 53; CXXXIV, 7; CXXXV, 8; C XXXV I, 34; 
CXXXVII, 11-13; CXXXV III, 4; CXXXIX, 86, 95, 103). 

Pendants, as distinct from amulets and certain objects shortly to be de- 
scribed, are far from common ; unless ordinary beads w^ere threaded as pendants, 
or they were made of perishable materials, such as leather seeds or the like, we 
must assume that they were not much favoured at Mohenjo-daro,^ though there 
were several in hoards of jewellery found prior to 1927.- A form which has only 
appeared in the upper levels is seen in Pis. CXXXVI, 34 (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 
4) and CXXXIV, 7. The former is faience, whose glaze has disappeared leaving 
yellow stains here and there, and the latter is of shell. 

No. 3 in PI. CXI, a ring of light red pottery with no shp, was carefully made 
and suspended by a hole in a lug. It is the first pendant of this shape to be found. 

It is difficult to decide from the evidence at present available whether the 
curious objects illustrated in Pis. CXI, 53; CXXXVII, 11-13; CXXXIX, 86, 
95, 103, were worn as pendants or whether they served some other purpose. They 
are always the same shape and w^ere made of a black stone which has been pro- 
nounced to be chiefly composed of hornblende and is best termed an amphibolite.® 
They vary little in size, ranging from 0-45 in, to 1 • 1 ins. in height, the latter being 
an exceptional size. There is always a carefully cut groove round the neck, 
evidently intended to take a thread or wire, though no trace of the latter has 
been found in the now numerous specimens that have been unearthed. As they 
have occurred in at least one hoard of jewellery it is natural to assume that they 
were used as pendants, even though they are so various in size (PI. CXXXV, 8). 
They seem unlikely to be gamesmen on account of the groove below the head, 
which would have been purposeless if so ; nor are they likely to have been used 
as weights for the same reason. They are found at aU levels, but more frequently 
in the later strata. 

Amulets (Pis. LXXl, 14; LXXIV, 6, 9, 10; LXXVII, 8, 9, 12, 13, 20; LXXXII, 
3, 7; evil, 6; CXI, 10; CXXXVI, 74, 75, 80, 92; CXL, 34; CXLII, 
h 2, 4). 

The few^ amulets in the shape of animals are described in Chapter IX on the 
Figurines and Model Animals. No. 10 in PI. CXI (DK 9008) is a figime, 1-19 
ins. long, in faience, of a couchant ram that still shows traces of a blue glaze on 


^ Yet they appear quite commonly on the pottery figurineji. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. CXLVUI ; CXLIX. 
3 Op. cit. See remarks by Sir Edwin Pascoe on p. 526, n. 2. 
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a body of yellow paste. The workmanship is rough and certain features are 
merely represented by incised lines. A minute hole, 0-05 in. in diameter, passes 
longitudinally through this little figure. 

The minute human figure (SD 3008) of white steatite, illustrated in three 
positions in PI. LXXXII, 7, and also described in the chapter on the Figurines 
and Model Animals, was evidently an amulet and may have been sewn to the 
clothing. Its present length is 0-.58 in. This figure wears curling ram’s horns 
at the sides of the head and there is a long, wide mass apparently of plaited hair 
hanging down the back. It is the first human figure used as an amulet that we 
have found. Locus : SD Area, Divinity St., bet. Bl. I and Stupa mound. Level : 
+ 1-7 ft. 

Two amulets whose shape is quite new to us are illustrated in PI. CXXXVI, 
74, 75; and both are of Late date. No. 74 (DK 11269). which is 1-12 ins. high 
by 0‘53 in. wide by 0-3 in. thick, is rather roughly made of a yellowish-white 
paste, and has two small lugs or projections at the top. each pierced with two 
minute holes for suspension. A portion of this amulet is missing, namely, a ring- 
like projection on one side which is perfect in the similar amulet, No. 75. Locus : 
Bl. 15, ho. Ill, rm. 10. Level : — 6 ft. 

No. 75 (DK 8309) in the same plate (see also PI. CVII, 6), which is perfect 
except that a small part is missing at the top, is 3 • 2 ins. high by 1 • 1 ins. broad, 
including the ring, and O’ 33 in. thick. It is made of white steatite with no trace 
of glaze or colour. Apart from the ring at the side, this object bears a sui^erfi- 
cial resemblance to the Eg3rptian sign for stability (dad). ^ - That this object 
was meant to be suspended is proved bj^ the presence of four small holes in pairs 
at the top, each just large enough to take a good-sized thread. The two sides 
are alike, and the amulet is fairly well cut and in all probabihty was once glazed 
or had been intended to be glazed. Locus: Bl. 8, ho. I, rm. 8. Level : — 11 ’9 
ft. 


The number of the holes may perhaps have been intended to obviate the risk 
of loss, perhaps to enable the amulet to be suspended in such a way that it would 
not twist. 

A most interesting bead amulet (SD 2732) of limestone (PI. LXXXII, 3), 
I • 25 X 0 • 75 X 0 • 75 ins. in size, has an irregular hole, averaging 0 • 23 in. in diameter, 
roughly bored from both ends. On one side there are inscribed a svastika (coun- 
ter clockwise)^ and a coil pattern not unlike the one on the pottery amulet, PI. 
XC, 23 (a), and a twist pattern on the seal of Lugal-anda, patesi of Lagash.^ There 
can be no doubt that this twist motif had some religious or talismanic signifi- 
cance, especially as it is associated with the svastika, a well known sign to ensure 


1 Petrie, Amulets, p. 15, pi. Ill, 

^ Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 489. This sign is now generally thought to represent a lopped 
tree, and it was a favourite amulet in Egypt from the Sixth Dj’nasty onwards, and especially in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

® This symbol is arranged both ways at Mohenjo-daro. 

* King, Sumer and Akkad, p. 174, tig. 52. 
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luck in both ancient and modern India and also elsewhered In Chinese Turkestan 
coil patterns without any end have the meaning of “ longevity ”, and possibly 
the same interpretation was attached to the similar patterns of Mohenjo-daro.^ * 
A well known pattern in heraldry called the “ lacy knot,” which probably had an 
eastern origin, is in some ways not unlike the one on this amulet. Locus : SD 
Area, Main Street, bet. Bis. 8 and 10. Level: +2*4 ft. 

No. 92 in PL CXXXVI (DK 10021) seems more hkely to have been sewn 
to the clothing than suspended from a necklace. It is 1*1 ins. long by 0-86 in. 
wide by 0*19 in. thick, and is made from a piece of shell with both sides rubbed 
down flat. The knot at the top is of particular interest and it is on its account 
that I think this object was an amulet. In many ancient as weU as in modern 
countries the knot was regarded as a charm. Praser states that “ its influence is 
maleficent or beneficent according as the thing it impedes or hinders is good or 
evil ”.* In some countries, as, for instance, Egypt, Imots were avoided as much 
as possible,® whereas in others, e.g., Assyria® and perhaps the Indus vaUey, they 
were a favourite charm. A knot worn on the person, as this amulet was evidently 
worn, was doubtless regarded as efiicaeious in the warding off of evil ; being carved 
of shell, moreover, it was a permanent charm as it could never be untied.' This 
object was very carefully made, the edges even of the two holes were carefully 
rounded off so that they should not cut the thread that secured it. Locus : West 
St., bet. Bis. 15 (V) and 18 (rm. 96). Level: — 2*6 ft. 


Bullae. 

A certain class of objects that I now regard as amulets rather than mere 
ornaments is illustrated in Pis. LXXI, 14 ; CXXXVI, 80 ; CXL, 34 ; CXLII, 
1, 2, 4. These objects which are found at all levels are thin, circular plaques of 
pottery with two holes at the top, which may have been threaded on necklaces 
or worn suspended on the forehead. The obverse in some cases is ornamented by 
pricking with a point in such a way as to suggest stitching ; the reverse is always 
plain. I have before suggested that the prototype of these pottery objects may 
have been an amulet-case made of two pieces of leather sewn together and that 
the case itself eventually came to be regarded as an amulet and was later repro- 
duced in pottery.® 

No. 14 in PI. LXXI (SD 3074). Light red clay ; no slip. Diameter 1 • 7 
ins. ; thickness 0*2 in. Single line of pricking round edge of obverse. Two holes 
for suspension. Very roughly made. Locus: SD Area, Bl. 1, rm. 19. Level: 
+ 1*7 ft. 

^ For other examples of this symbol, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 374. Also 
pis. LXXXVI, 172 ; LXXXVIII, 320 ; XCI, 1 ; XCVIII, 619, 624 ; CII, 1, of this book. In Sanskrit, 
the word svastika has the meaning “ object of well-being ”. Brown, Sioastika, pp. 17, 18. 

^ Stein, Serindia. 

® Defoe states that a twist pattern was used by some as a preventive against the plague 
in England ; Journal of the Plague Y ear (Dent), p. 38. 

* Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 310. 

® “ Knots ” ; M. A. Murray, Ancient Egypt, 1922, pp. 14-19. 

® Campbell Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts. 

’’ For the use of the knot as a charm against plague, see again Defoe, p. 37, 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 533-4, pi. CXXXIII, 2, 3. 
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No. 80 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 12287). Light red clay ; no slip. Diameter 
1‘51 ins.; thickness 0*17 in. Obverse irregularly pricked all over. Two holes 
for suspension. Locus: Bl. 23, ho. I, rm. 4. Level: — 8'8 ft. 

No. 34 in PI. CXL (DK 12495). Drab-coloured clay ; no slip. Diameter 
D5 ins. ; thickness O' 19 in. Obverse irregularly pricked all over and the holes 
filled in with a white substance which may be a natural deposit of lime or gypsum 
from the soil. This object was broken anciently and two fresh holes were bored 
near the broken top so that it could be used again. Locus : Bl. 6A, rm. 35. Level : 
- 10-4 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No. 1 (DK 4886). Drab-coloured clay ; no slip. Diameter 
1'4 ins. ; thickness O' 2 in. Obverse ornamented with two lines of pricking round 
the edge. Before boring the two holes at the top, the maker had thickened this 
area with a small strip of clay. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 34, Level : — 15' 3 
ft. 

No. 2 (DK 6731). Light red pottery; no slip. Diameter 1'6 ins. ; thick- 
ness O' 12 in. Two rows of pricking round the edge of the obverse, which had 
a round, flat pellet added in the centre before being baked. Two holes for sus- 
pension. Locus : BL 9, ho. VII, rm. 17. Level : — 14 '4 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 9647). Drab-coloured clay ; no slip. Diameter 1-38 ins. ; thick- 
ness O' 19 in. Obverse roughly and irregularly pricked all over; reverse plain 
and roughly finished. Two holes for suspension. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 
1 and 10 (I). Level: —28 '8 ft. 

It will be seen from these examples that there is very little variation in size ; 
but three are pricked only round the edge of the obverse and three irregularly 
all over it. They are all made of somewhat coarse clay with no slip, and cannot 
have been regarded as of aesthetic value. There is the remote possibility, of 
course, that they were once painted, but I cannot think that all traces of paint 
would have entirely disappeared. The white deposit in the pittings of No. 34 
in PI. CXL is, I think, fortuitous. We may, therefore, safely infer that these 
objects were carried as amidets and not solely as ornaments. 

Two very interesting bird amulets (Pis. LXXIV, 9, 10 ; LXXVII, 12 ; CXXV, 
19) are fuUy described in Chapter IX on the Figurines and Pottery Animals. 
No. 19 in PL CXXV (see also PL LXXIV, 9, 10) which is made of glazed paste 
resembles a chalcedony dove, with its hole pierced vertically, from Tomb IV, at 
Mochlos ; and other amulets of the same type are known from Early Cycladic 
interments.^ We are, however, not certain whether the dove or the hawk is 
represented by our two bird amulets, but, as we have as yet no definitely identified 
representation of a hawk in Indus Valley art and models of doves are found in 
plenty, we may for the present infer that these two amulets represent doves.^ 

Amulets made of actual shells are not uncommon (Pis. CXI, 65, 70, 83 ; 
CXLI. 41, 42, 45, 51), but we have found no model shells used as amulets as in 
early Sumer and pre-historic Egypt. The species represented among the natural 

1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 102. 

* A finely made bird in jasper from Warka and now in the British Museum is in conception very 
like the amulets from Mohenjo-daro ; Zervos, L'Arl de la Mesopotamie, pi. 96. 
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shells will be found in Chapter XVI on Ivory, Shell, Faience and Other Objects of 
Technical Interest. All are marine shells from the Indian Ocean or Persian Gulf. 
The holes by which these shells were threaded were bored wherever convenient ; 
in shells with pointed spires the latter were cut off short for this purpose. 

Jewellery Hoard {PL GXXXV). 

Since 1926, when Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni found the magnificent 
hoard of jewellery in the HR Area which so well supplemented the finds of Mr. 
K. N. Dikshit in a former season, we have not come upon a hoard of similar import- 
ance. On PI. CXXXV, however, is illustrated a collection of jewellery and other 
objects, of which some are of exceptional interest for technical reasons. This 
collection was found in a copper canister (Pis. CXVI, 3 ; CXVIII, 18) which in 
turn had been placed in a large bronze vessel (PI. CXVI, 7). The latter together 
with other jars and various tools and implements was unearthed in room 28 of 
house VI, Bl. 15, at the level 7-1 ft. below datum (Pis. X, h ; XIII, C). Some 
of these objects have already been described in various chapters ; for instance. 
Nos. 1-3. 5, amongst the beads. The importance of this collection as a group, 
however, calls for their illustration and description as such. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 5 (DK 11337, j). Composite bead, already described earlier 
in this chapter (pp 503-04). 

No. 3 (DK 11337. g) (see also PI. CXXV, 5). Enlarged photograph of came- 
lian bead, already described amongst the etched carnelian beads (p. 505). 

No. 4 (DK 11337, o). Piece of thick silver foil, now 1 ‘2 ins. long by 0-9 in. 
wide by O’ 22 in. thick. Owing to its very brittle state this fragment cannot be 
unrolled. It is probably a fillet to be worn around the forehead, and three rows 
of punch dots along its lower edge may have been made to stiffen it or, more likely, 
as ornamentation.' 

Nos. 6, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 20 are pieces of lump silver which had been flattened 
out ready for working. Of these No. 14 is of especial interest since it had been 
partially severed with a chisel and then snapped into two. These six fragments 
are photographed on the same scale as No. 4. 

No. 7 (DK 11337, q) is a badly bent silver cone, 1 in. high by 1 in. estimated 
diameter and thickness about 0*2 in. There is a loop of wire inside the apex of 
this cone to secure it,- probably on the head, as very similar cones are worn in 
this way by the women of the Panjab.* ' This ornament is badly corroded. 


1 This method of ornamentation is also .seen on fillets of the Early Dynastic Period in Sumer. 
It has also been observed in Egj’pt, for Petrie and Quibell illustrate two bands of thin .sheet copper 
ornamented with zig-zag lines of punch-dots, dated to the Proto-dynastic Period, which may have 
been forehead ornaments : Nagada and Balias, p. 48, pi. LXIV. figs. 100, 101. 

^ There is the same loop for attachment in certain hollow , hemispherical objects of the Early 
Bronze Age in Hungary : Childe, The Aryans, p. 124. 

* Cf. a gold cone found in a previous season : Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, PL 
CXLVm, A. 2. 

« Certam objects of shell (Pis. LXXI, 5, 6 ; CV, 42 ; CVI, 27 ; CIX, 34 ; CXXY, 28) described 
as Shell Cones in Chapter XII, on Household Objects, Tools and Implements, may perhaps be ear or 
head ornaments when hemispherical in shape, and head ornaments when conical. 
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Mention might here be made of No. 89 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 11818), a cone 
of similar shape, but made of pottery with no slip or decoration. 0-72 in. high 
by 1-22 ins. in diameter. In place of the loop inside, this latter cone has two 
holes, each 0-07 in. in diameter, close to one another on the slightly splayed 
edge. Locus : Bl. 21, ho. I, rm. 1. Level : — 8 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 11337, ac). Four pendants (?) made of a variety of hornblende, 
varying from black to very dark grey in colour, the longest of them 0-7 in. high 
by 0-25 in. in diameter at the base. Already mentioned earlier in this Chapter 
in the section on Pendants (p. 522). 

No. 9 (DK 11337, s). A silver barrel-shaped bead, 0-5 in. long by 0-35 in. 
in diameter, made of thin foil over a core ; five silver cones, the largest 0 • 43 in. 
high by 0-65 in. in diameter, each with a wire loop inside the apex. The edges 
of all these hollow cones are, like that of No. 7, bent slightly outwards to stiffen 
as well as to seat them well. 

No. 10 (DK 11337, v) (see also PI. CXVl, 4). Copper awd, 3-78 ins. long, 
made of a square rod, 0 - 12x0 - 12 ins. in section, which gradually rounds towards 
the somewhat abrupt point. Rather roughly made. 

No. 11 (DK 11337, j) is a light grey, gritty pebble, some 1 x 0-81 x 0-42 
ins. in size, w'hich may be a weight or touchstone. 

No. 12 (DK 11337, j) is a flat, dark grey pebble, some 1 -4 x 0- 39 X 0- 39 ins. 
in size, which appears to be of igneous origin. May have been a weight or a 
touchstone. Neither of these pebbles was weighed as they were badly corroded 
by the solution used to remove the incrustation from the canister in which they 
were. 

No. 13 (DK 11337, p). Bracelet of silver foil over a core which has now 
disappeared. Some 1-68 by 1-52 ins. in size, and 0-25 in. in section. 

No. 18 (DK 11337, m). A small, irregular piece of sheet gold which had 
been bent double, and had had the edges cut with a pair of shears that were none 
too sharp. This fragment still retains a certain amount of spring. 

No. 19 (DK 11337, g, h, u, t). As the original threading material had long 
since disappeared, these beads had to be divided up more or less arbitrarily into 
four strings. String g consists mostly of jasper, agate, and carnelian beads. 
The central bead of etched carnelian is reproduced enlarged as No. 3 in the plate. 
Another etched carnelian, the twentieth bead from the right hand end of the 
string, has linked concentric circles and is comparable with some found in Meso- 
potamia, a point discussed earlier in this chapter. String h is made up of beads 
of jade, agate, shell, hornblende, carnelian, breccia, and one bead of a hard, opaque, 
olive-green stone which may be either plasma or jasper. Tw'o of the beads in 
this string are triangular in section and slightly tapered, as is another bead 
(PI. CXI, 45) from an early stratum. 

Strings t and u consist of odd, long barrel-cyhnder beads most of which 
had been broken, and which in several cases had had the broken edges rubbed 
down to make them serviceable again. 

Most of the beads in these four strings were badly damaged by the solution 
of caustic soda used to clear and separate out the vessel that contained them.^ 

1 This vessel was found adhering fast to others in the same group, as is seen in PI. X, {h). 
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The carnelian especially had suffered from some chemical action ; the colour was 
entirely removed in several cases so that the beads now look as though they had 
been accidentally burnt. And it seems to me possible that the carnelian beads 
which we occasionally find with the colour gone or curiously streaked with opaque 
white patches may have undergone a similar ehemical reaction in the soil. 

No. 21 (DK 11337, f) is a chert weight of the usual type, 0-6x0-6x0*5 ins. 
in size. Weight now 6-3730 gms. Its surface also was attacked by the cleaning 
solution, so that its weight must be somewhat reduced. 

No. 22 (DK 11337, i). The central bead of this short string is gold, the 
remaining beads copper or bronze, jasper and steatite. Those of steatite are 
very minute, cylindrical in shape, and still bear traces of glaze, but with very 
little colour. 

The two groups of beads in PI. CXLI, 61, were not found together. The 
central, smaller string (DK 12805) is made up of a number of very thin, glazed 
steatite disc beads, well graded, and an average of 0-3 in. in diameter and 0-02 
in. thick. Now white in colour they were probably once blue or green. Their 
very minute holes make them difficult to thread and it is possible that a hair 
was used for this purpose. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. XI, rm. 72. Level : — 10-4 ft. 

The beads of the longer string (DK 12651) are nothing like so well made or 
graduated. They also are all made of steatite, and they average 0-3 in. in dia- 
meter by 0-09 in, thick, with the holes some 0-08 in. in diameter. Like the 
beads of the shorter string, though now white in colour, they were probably 
glazed either blue or green. Locus : Bl, 29, ho. I, rm, 1. Level : — 10-4 ft. 


Bead moulds. 

Though beads of faience and vitreous paste were manufactured at Mohenjo- 
daro as proved by the finding of unfinished specimens, we have not yet come 
upon the moulds in which they were made. These latter, however, need not 
necessarily have been made of pottery ; a hard, close wood would have served 
the purpose and may have been used. If so, the lack of moulds would be accounted 
for ; except in one of two rare cases wood has entirely perished or only survived 
in the form of charcoal. 


Colours. 

The great majority of beads were glazed, and in most cases where the colour 
is preserved it is blue. The importance attached to this colour as a specific 
against the evil eye is of wide extent in the East and many parts of Southern Europe 
to-day, and we may safely assume that the same was true in ancient times. Blue 
was probably so regarded by the ancient peoples of South America also, seeing 
that turquoise was so commonly used by them for the making of personal orna- 
ments. Blue, as Hornblower has pointed out, has been for countless generations 
the emblem of a mother-goddess,^ and it is possible that it owes its supposed 
efficacy against the evil eye to its being connected with a goddess who seems to 

^ Ancient Egypt, June 1932, pp. 47-53. 
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have been almost universally worshipped from time immemorial as “ Queen 
of Heaven ” and “ Divine Mother the wearing of blue ornaments would have 
placed the wearer imder the special protection of the Great Goddess. Though 
other colours also have their values against maleficent influence, blue is, except 
in modern India, predominant in this respect. In India, as I have already men- 
tioned elsewhere, red appears to have greater virtue. If the Indus VaUey civih- 
zation was confined to the north-west of India and Baluchistan,^ we must provi- 
sionally suppose that many of its beliefs were influenced by the peoples in the 
west, and it is certain that blue or a greenish-blue was the colour most 
favoured for beads at Mohenjo-daro, though red comes a close second.^ 

Head ornaments {Pis. GV, 22, 42 {?) ; CXXIV, 30; CXXV, 28 {?) ; CXXXV, 7). 

No. 22 in PI. CV (DK 5498) (see also PI. CXXIV, 30). A copper cone, 1*55 
ins. high by 2*0 ins. in diameter, which has a hole 0*05 in. in diameter in place 
of the usual loop inside the apex. Of beaten work and very weU made. Locus : 
Bl. 2, ho. IV, rm. 15. Level: — 11*8 ft. 

The silver cone in PI. CXXXV, 7, that is very similar in shape has already 
been described in this chapter (p. 526), amongst the other objects in that plate. 

The half of a shell cone illustrated in PI. CV, 42, and again in fine in PI. CXXV, 
28, is fully dealt with in the chapter on the Household Objects, Tools and 
Implements (p. 430), where I have suggested that it was worn on the top of the 
head in a similar manner to metal ornaments worn by Panjabi women at the 
present day. 

FiUets {PI. CXXXV, 4 {?) ). 

No fiUets have been found since 1927, save the roUed-up piece of silver (PI. 
CXXXV), already described, which owing to its fragility caimot be uncoiled. 

Finger-rings {Pis. CXXl, 35; CXXXV I, 87, 88; C XXXIX, 14; CXL, 45, 

48-52, 55; CXLIl, 10-12, 16-18; 22). 

Finger-rings are found in considerable numbers from the lowest levels up- 
wards and are nearly always copper or bronze. A very unusual steatite ring 
was unearthed at a very low level and also one made of faience. The copper or 
bronze rings fall into two types :—{a) Simple bands of round or strip wire, and 
(6) rings of spirally coiled wire, which seem to have been even more popular than 
Type {a). 

Type {a). — No. 87 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 10266). Badly bent copper band, 
0*2 in. wide by 0*02 in. thick. Side 0*45 in. in diameter inside (estimated). 
Locus: Bl. 1, court III, rm. 1. Level: — 16*8 ft, 

1 Concrete evidences of the extension of this civilization into the Ganges Valley may eventually 
be found but this, in my opinion, will not be the case. It is difficult to suppose that it covered so 
great an area, though its influence may have done so. 

2 It should, however, be observed that red glazes w ere not favoured, and we have found but 
one example (PI. CVI, 14) of a spindle-whorl glazed this colour (p. 417). The only reds were those 
of camelian and the red slip used to make imitation cametian beads by painting or staining steatite 
or steatite paste. 
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Plate CXL. — No. 48 (DK 3527). Slightly flattened copper wire, 0-2 in. 
broad by 0-6 in. thick. Size: 0-5 in. in diameter inside. Locus: Long Lane, 
bet. Bis. 7 (IV) and 8. Level: — 8-7 ft. 

No. 49 (DK 3343). Roughly hammered, round copper or bronze wire, 0-18 
in. in diameter. Size: 0-52 in. in diameter inside. Locus: Bl. 8, ho. I, rm. 6. 
Level : —2-8 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No. 10 (DK 5595). Slightly flattened, round copper or 
bronze wire, 0- 15 in. in diameter, with overlapping ends. Size : 0 - 7 in. in diameter 
inside. Locus: Bl. 1, ho. VII, rm. 3. Level: — 16-2 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 6315). — Round copper wire, 0-18 in. in diameter inside, with 
overlapping ends. Size: 0-6 in. in diameter inside. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. VIII, 
rm. 21. Level: — 13-5 ft. 

No. 22 (DK 7117). Round copper or bronze wire, 0-14 in. in diameter. 
There is no sign of a join and this ring was probably cast. Size: 0-63 in. in 
diameter inside. Locus: Bl. 1, court III, rm. 1. Level: — 16-8 ft. 

Type (b). — No. 35 in PI. CXXI (DK 8071). Three coils of almost rectan- 
gular, copper or bronze wire, 0- 2x0 - 12 in. in section with rounded edges. Size : 
0-55 in. in diameter inside. Locus: Lane bet. Bis. 2 and 3. Level: — 15-6 ft. 

No. 88 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 10193). Double coil of flattened wire. O' 23 
in. wide by 0-12 in. thick, which from its colour appears to be bronze. Size: 
O' 47 in. in diameter inside. Locus: First St. (30), Level: — 4' 5 ft, 

Plate CXL. — No. 45 (DK 5726). Double coil of copper or bronze wire, 
0'08 in. in diameter. Size : 0'65 in. in diameter inside. Its two ends do not 
pass one another in the second coil. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 51. Level: 

- 10'5 ft. 

No. 50 (DK 3411), Four coils of copper or bronze wire, 0'8 in. in diameter. 
The ends of the wire are turned inside the coils. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 79. 
Level : — 6 ' 4 ft. 

No. 52 (DK 4030). Five coils of round copper wire, 0'12 in. in diameter, 
slightly flattened by wear. The ends of the coils are not concealed. Size : 0 ' 7 
in, in diameter inside. Locus: Bl. 6, ho. Ill, rm. 15. Level: — 10 '2 ft. 

No. 55 (DK 3428). Three coils of copper or bronze wire, 0-18 in. in dia- 
meter. Size 0'67 in. in diameter inside and 0'3 in. wide. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. V, 
rm. 63. Level : — 7 ' 3 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No. 12 (DK 5802). Double coil of slightly flattened, copper 
or bronze wire, 0'2 in. wide by O'll in. thick. Size: 0'6 in. in diameter inside. 
Locus ; Bl. lA, rm. 89. Level: _ 19'6 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 5484). Double coil of wire, 0'23 in. in diameter, which had 
been roughly rounded by hammering from a square strip of metal. Size: 0'6 
in. in diameter inside. Locus: Bl. lA, rm. 87. Level: — 15 '9 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 6515). Seven coils of copper or bronze wire, 0'08 in. in dia- 
meter, which had been slightly flattened inside and outside the ring by wear. 
Size: 0'6 in. in diameter inside. Locus: Bl. 1, ho. IV, rm. 26. Level: 

- 17'9ft. 
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No gold or silver rings were found in the excavations of 1927-32, and no 
gold and only one silver ring prior to 19272 Rings of coiled silver wire are well 
known in Sumer of contemporary date, very similar in form to the copper and 
bronze ones of Mohenjo-daro, - ® and it is possible that there was some religious 
or other objection among the Indus Valley people to the wearing of silver as 
rings for it was by no means a rare metal. Indeed, more of it has been found 
in various forms than of gold and it would seem that the people of Mohenjo- 
daro had access to larger supplies than the ancient Egyptians who valued it 
above gold.^ 

Rings of other materials include : — 

No. 14 in PI. CXXXIX (DK 8498) (see also PI. CXLII, 16). Steatite with 
a trefoil pattern carved in relief, the interiors of the lobes having first been drilled.^ 
It has already been stated that this trefoil pattern appears to have been a sacred 
motif, and it is possible that this ring was worn by a priest or in the performance 
of some ritual. A ring of this material would not have stood hard everyday 
wear. Size: 1 '45 ins. in diameter outside and O’ 69 in. inside. O’ 63 in. wide. 
Locus: Bl. 10, ho. I, I’m. 11. Level: — 22 ft. 

No. 51 in PI. CXL (DK 10499). A unique faience ring, made of a light 
yellow paste with slight traces of a green glaze. Fluted on the outside. Size : 
1’6 ins. in diameter outside and O’ 7 in. inside. 0’65 in. wide. Locus: Bl. 8A, 
rm. 36. Level: — 2’ 2 ft. 

Earrings. 

No objects that can definitely be pronounced to be earrings have been fouzid 
in the more recent excavations, though in all probability earrings were commonly 
worn, perhaps by men as well as women, as in India to-day.® Nor is their 
absence surprising, since they are not likely to .be accidentally lost. 

Nose-rings. 

None of the pottery or stone figurines are represented as wearing nose-rings, 
and we must presume for the present that they were not worn by the people of 
Mohenjo-daro, though nose-plugs may have been. According to K. N. Chatterjee, 
nose ornaments are non-Indian in origin and were unknown in India before the 
early Mediaeval Period when the Muhammedan invasion was responsible for their 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXL VIII, A, 13. Also Antiquity, Dec., 1931, 
pp. 464-5. 

“ Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pis. XX, 18 ; XLIII, 9. 

^ Spiral gold rings were also found in a shaft grave at Ur : Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. 
XII, p. 368. Also Woolley, The Royal Cemetery, pi. 219, where they are said to be hair-rings. 

* For possible localities where silver could be obtained, see Sir Edwin Pascoe’s chapter in Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 675-6. 

® The sunken portions of this ring were probably once filled in with a coloured paste as on the 
beads and other objects upon which this motif appears. 

® For a definite earring, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLII, II. Some of 
the pottery figurines are represented as wearing earrings. 
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introduction,* This appears to me to be a somewhat sweeping statement seeing 
that nose ornaments are so universally used by primitive peoples. I cannot 
but think that the fact that nose-rings are not mentioned in Sanskrit literature 
is an insufficient reason to assume that they were not worn in many parts of India 
in early times. At the present day in India, especially in the hills, two kinds 
of nose ornaments are worn by women, sometimes at the same time : namely, 
a stud set in one side of the nose and a ring or disc hung from the septum. 


Studs for nose (?) or ears {Pis. C, 12; GXXXVI, 90, 91 ; CXXXIX, 5 ; CXL, 42, 43, 

46, 61 ; CXLII, 5). 

A pecuhar form of stud, always made of faience and found at all levels, must 
have been used either as a nose or an ear ornament. It generally bears the divided- 
circle design so famihar to us on the pottery, which design probably had some 
tahsmanic value. A motif not unlike it is known on pottery of the First Period 
of Susa ^ and a yet closer design appears on a royal gaming-board from the Temple 
Repository at Knossos.® I have not as yet been able to trace it elsewhere.^ 
The stud consists of a disc with a small plain knob at the back (PI, CXXXIX, 5), 
and as a rule was ve^ carefully made. As nose ornaments are not represented 
on the pottery figurines and stone statues at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, it 
must be assumed for the present that these objects were ear ornaments ; whether 
worn on one or both the ears we do not know, for two have never been found 
together. A stud of very similar shape made of chrysocolla, found in a Middle 
Neolithic deposit at Knossos, is comparable in general shape with those used by the 
Indus Valley people.^ 

No. 12 in PI. C (DK 5704). Diameter of head 0*71 in. and of boss at back 
O’ 31 in. Thickness O’ 42 in. Faience, with no trace left of colour. Locus: 
Long Lane, bet. Bis. 10 and 12. Level: — 16 ’9 ft. 

Plate CXXXVI. — ^No. 90 (DK 12204). Diameter of head 0’76 in. and of 
boss 0’31 in. Total thickness 0*4 in. Faience, now grey green. Locus: North 
of Bl. 13, rm. 7. Level: - 6’ 3 ft. 

No. 91 (DK 11780). Diameter of head 0’83 in. and of boss at back 0’31 in. 
Total thickness 0*5 in. Moulded in grey paste; no trace of colour left. Locus: 
Bl. 27, ho. I, rm. 4. Level : — 8 ’ 5 ft. 

Plate CZL.— Nos. 42 and 43 (DK 4221). Diameter of head 0’85 in. and 
of boss at back 0’43 in. Carefully moulded in faience, with no trace of colour 
left, except for a loose red pigment in the interstices of the design. Locus : 
Bl. 2, ho. I, rm. 8. Level : — 9 ft. 

^ Jowm. Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXIII, p. 290. 

* Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XI, fig. 3. 

® Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pi. V, p. 262 (h). 

^ But see Petrie, Beth Pelet, pi. LIII, fig. 538. An early pottery figurine of a deity, in the British 
Museum, appears to be wearing ear ornaments of exactly the same design : Zervos, L’Art de la Meso- 
potamia, pi. 144. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 55, fig. 15 (b). 
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46 (DK 5366). Diameter of head 0*69 in., and of boss O' 3 in. Total 
thickness O’ 3 in. Faience now light yelk^w. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. I, rm. 13. Level : 
- Il l ft. 

No. 61 (DK 4668). Diameter of head 0*85 in., and of boss at back 0-35 
in. Total thickness 0*4 in. This stud is unusual in that the pattern is not the 
stereotyped divided circle; it, moreover, has a hole. O’ 09 in. in diameter, right 
through it from front to back. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 79. Level : — 6’ 1 ft. 

No. 5 in PI. CXLII (DK 8991) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 5). Diameter of 
head 1 in., and of boss at back 0’21 in. Total thickness 0*55 in. Faience, with 
no trace of colour left. Locus : Bl. 1, court III, rm. 1. Level : — 19 ’9 ft. 

It will be seen from the dimensions of these studs that the hole in the ear 
or nose to take them must have been of considerable size. They were all made 
with the head as thin as possible so as to lie snugly against the lobe of the ear or 
the wing of the nostril.^ No. 42 in PI. CXL, which still bears traces of a red 
pigment used in combination with the blue or green of the original glaze, must 
have been a very gay ornament in its original state. The hole through No. 61 in 
the same plate is difficult to account for as it could have been of no use in se- 
curing the stud to nose or ear, nor is it of sufficient size to hghten its weight. 
Possibly, an ornamental boss, perhaps of gold, was affixed to the stud by means 
of this hole. 

Ear-studs and earrings may have had an Asiatic origin for they are said not 
to appear in ancient Egypt until after the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty f 
they were certainly worn in Sumer in very early times. 

A curious object (DK 10507) whose use we do not know is illustrated in 
Pis. CV, 27 ; CVli, 17. It has a flat base and a slightly conical top, and is 1 ’42 
ins. in diameter by 0’38 in. thick. A groove round its edge, V-shaped in section, 
is 0*02 in. wide and 0’05 in. deep. The material is a hard, black stone with 
a smooth but not high polish. Possibly this was an ornament which was sus- 
pended from the head or body by means of a wire or thread passed round the 
groove. Not many of these objects were found, and more frequently in the upper 
than in the lower levels. Some are illustrated in the first book on Mohenjo-daro 
Locus: Bl. 8A, rm. 36. Level: — 2-1 ft. 


Bracelets and Bangles {Pis. CXV, 4; CXXXV, 13; CXXXVl, 85, 86, 93-8; 

CXXXIX, 24-8 ; CXL, 47, 53, 56-8, 60, 62, 64, 65 ; CXLII, 7-9, 13-15, 

19-21, 23-6). 

Bracelets (or anklets, for some may have been worn on the legs) were made 
in metal, faience, shell or pottery, under which heads they are described below : — 

31 etal -bangles . — Metal is one of the most favoured materials for bracelets 
and anklets, whether copper, bronze, or silver. 

1 The boss at the back, however, was never made as thin as it might have been, perhaps for 
strength. 

* Camb, Anc. Hist., II, p. 421. 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 526, pi. CXLVII, 30, 34-6. They seem to be asso- 
ciated with jewellery in some way. 
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Gold. — Only one gold bangle (DK 12012) (not illustrated) has been found 
since 1927, so badly broken that it could not be photographed or drawn to scale ; 
indeed, only about a third of it remains. It was made from a hollow tube, 0 • 1 
in. in diameter, inside which traces remain of a substance that looks like lac. 
Size: 1'5 ins. in diameter inside (estimated). Locus: Bl. 19, rm. 9. Level: 

- 4-5 ft. 

Silver. — The sohtary silver bangle unearthed is illustrated in PL CXXXV, 
13, and has already been described with the other objects in that plate (p. 527). 

Copper and Bronze. — Plate CXXXV I . — No. 86 (DK 10781, s). One of 
seven bracelets (see also. Pis. CXV, 4 ; CXXXVI, 95, 96) found with a large hoard 
of copper and bronze implements and utensils in the northern portion of the 
DK Area. Flattened copper wire, slightly rounded on the outside and flat on 
the inside, and an average of 0*3 in. wide by 0*19 in. thick. Badly bent and 
out of shape. Ends slightly tapered. Locus : Bl. 14, ho. Ill, rm. 19. Level : 

- 4-8 ft. 

No. 95 (DK 1081, s). Thick, stout copper wire, some 0*36 in. in diameter, 
which had been shghtly flattened on one side on an anvil. Ends very slightly 
tapered. Size : 2*43 ins. by 1*88 ins. inside. One of four rings of this type 
found together (for another, see PL CXV, 4). Locus : BL 14, ho. III, rm. 19. 
Level: - 4*8 ft. 

No. 96 (DK 10781, s). A companion ring to No. 86 above ; about the same 
size and make. 

No. 97 (DK 10617). Copper rod, 0*3 in. in diameter, very slightly squared 
on an anvil. Size : 2*2 ins. by 2*5 ins. outside. Locus : BL 18, rm. 48. Level : 

- 5*6 ft. 

No. 98 (DK 10611). Oval copper wire, 0*25 in. wide by 0*2 in. thick. Ends 
slightly fined down. Size : 2*3 ins. by 1*73 ins. outside. Locus : BL 9, ho. IX, 
rm. 87, Level: —4*5 ft. 

Plate CXXXIX.—^o. 24 (DK 7283). Round copper wire, 0*15 in. in 
diameter, fining down gradually to ends which are apart. Size : 1*59 ins. in 
diameter inside. Locus : BL 9A, ho. V, rm. 75. Level : — 16*6 ft. 

No. 26 (DK 7089). Half-round copper wire some 0*26 in. by 0*21 in. in 
section. Size : 3*85 ins. greatest width outside. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 
and 10 (I). Level : — 19 ft. 

No. 27 (DK 6868). Copper rod, 0*31 in. in diameter. Tapered ends. Size : 
averages 2*55 ins. outside diameter. Locus: Long Lane, bet. Bis. lOA and 11. 
Level : — 18*2 ft. 

No. 28 (DK 6868). Made of thick copper rod, 0*4 in. in diameter (average). 
Tapered ends. Size : 2*55 ins. in diameter outside. Locus : Long Lane, bet. 
Bis. lOA and 11. Level : — 18*2 ft. 

Nos. 27 and 28 were found together with two others not in such a good state 
of preservation. 

Plate CXL. — No. 53 (DK 4733). Round copper wire, 0*3 in. in diameter, 
with the ends overlapping some 1*2 ins. Size: 2*08 ins. in diameter inside. 
Locus : BL 10, ho. Ill, rm. 64. Level : — 5*7 ft. 
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No. 60 (DK 3457). Half-round copper wire, with the flat side inside. Ends 
only slightly tapered. Size : 2*5 ins. diameter outside. Locus ; Bl. 7, ho. IV, 
rm. 72. Level : — 7’ 7 ft. 

No. 62 (DK 3457). Thick, half-round copper wire, 0*3 X O’ 25 in. in section. 
Ends slightly flned and almost touching. Size : 2 ins. in diameter inside. Found 
with No. 60 above. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 72. Level : — 7’ 7 ft. 

No. 64 (DK 5278). Roughly rounded copper wire, 0’14 in. in diameter. 
Ends almost touch. Size: I ’05 ins. in diameter inside. Locus; Bl. 1, ho. V, 
rm. 42. Level : — 8 -4 ft. 

Plate OXL//.— No. 14 (DK 7774) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 25). Made from 
a stout rod, O’ 44 in. in diameter, which judging by its colour is bronze ; perhaps 
cast. Ends taper slightly but do not meet. Size : 1’32 ins. in diameter inside. 
Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. lOA and 11. Level : — 21’ 1 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 8958) Half-round copper wire, 0’29 in. thick and 0’32 in. 
wide, with the flat inside. Somewhat bent and out of shape. Ends slightly 
flned down. Size : 1’95 ins. by 1’85 ins. inside. Locus : Bl. 1, court I, rm. 21. 
Level : — 18 ’3 ft. 

No. 21 (DK 7432). Round copper wire, 0’07 in. in diameter. Very badly 
corroded, so that there is no sign of overlap or join. Size: 1’3 ins. by 0’95 in. 
inside. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. Ill, rm. 36. Level : — 17 ’3 ft. 

No. 23 (DK 8488). Round copper wire, 0*25 in. in diameter. Closely 
meeting square-cut ends. Size: 1’5 ins. in diameter inside. Locus: Bl, 7, ho. 
VIII, rm. 53. Level : — 18’1 ft. 

Faience and Vitreous Paste. — Plate CXL. — No. 57 (DK 3419). Fragment, 
0’4 in. wide by 0’35 in. thick. Blue vitreous paste, decorated on the outside 
with an incised chevron pattern. Size: 2 ’3 ins. in diameter inside (estimated). 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VI, rm. 60 Level : — 3’1 ft. 

No, 58 (DK 3381). Fragment of a bracelet with one side slightly bent in, 
as in certain bracelets found prior to 1927. ' This curious kink, whose purpose 
it is difficult to see, also occurs in bracelets of late date from Mesopotamia - and 
in certain Cypriote bangles dated to about 500 B. C.'^ It is seen in certain gold 
bracelets from Susa (Achaemenian Period).^ I have not been able to trace this 
curious bend in bracelets of early date in the above or other countries, and it is 
possible, therefore, that it originated in India and gradually spread as far as 
Cyprus, where bracelets of this type were perhaps imported specimens. 

The fragment that we illustrate is white paste with no trace of glaze left. 
It is 2 ’55 ins. long and O’ 45 in. by 0’4 in. in section, and it is heavily ribbed trans- 
versely on the outside.® Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (III) and 7. Level : 
- 6 ft. 


^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. CXLIV, 9 ; CLXIV, a, b. 

2 Harcourt- Smith, Babylonian Art, pi. 76. 

® lllust. Land. News, Nov. 9th, 1929, p. 807. 

^ MOn. Del. en Perse, t. 8, pi. V. 

® Similar ribbing or fluting is to be seen on bone bracelets from Knossos, dated to the end of 
the sixteenth Century, B. C. ; Ev^an-s, Palace of Minos, III, p. 409. See also a bracelet of the Danu- 
bian Period VI, from Odering : Childe, Danubian Civilization, pi. VIII, fig. F. 3. 
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No. 9 in PL CXLII (DK 7411). Fragment, 1-22 ins. wide by 0-3 in. thick, 
of a broad strap bracelet of an apple-green vitreous paste. Seems to have been 
oval in form ; estimated outside diameter 2* 2 ins. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 
lOA and 11. Level : — 19*4 ft. 

Pottery. — A peculiar type of bracelet frequently found in both the upper 
and lower levels is made of pottery, so hard baked that it can better be described 
as stoneware (Pis. CXXXVI, 93, 94 ; CXL, 65 ; CXLII, 7, 8, 19. 24-6). These 
bracelets are usually black or chocolate-browh on the outside, ^ and on the inside 
either dark or light grey. They are always hard baked right through and are 
very brittle in consequence. Only a few of these objects need be described, as 
they are all so much alike. They are round with one exception that is slightly 
oval, perhaps through being warped in the kiln. In outside diameter they range 
from 3 ‘14 to 3*6 ins. and from 2-08 to 2-5 ins. inside. In section they are oval, 
averaging 0‘65 in. thick by 0*51 in. wide, or they have a slightly flattened inner 
face which runs to a blunt edge on the outside. Occasionally, pictographic 
characters are very carefuUy incised on these bracelets, on one side only. These 
characters in most eases are so small that they can only be seen with some diffi- 
culty. In fact, it is hard to identify some of them at all without first rubbing 
in a little white paint. I imagine that these bracelets must have been supposed 
to have some magical or religious significance. The great majority are extremely 
well finished, with a smooth, and in some eases a semi-pohshed surface. They 
all appear to have been made on the wheel. 

Plate CXXXVI. — ^No. 93 (DK 10098). Fragment. Dark grey throughout. 
Locus : Bl. 23, ho. I, rm. 1. Level : — 3' 3 ft. 

No. 94 (DK 6133). Light grey inside and purplish brown outside. Beauti- 
fully made and finished. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 8. Level : — 18-4 ft. 

No. 65 in PI, CXL (DK 11613). Dark grey stoneware with black surface. 
Well made ; smooth but not polished . Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 102. Level : — 6*3 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No, 7 (DK 8109). Light grey inside, dark brown outside. 
One small incised pictograph. No. Ixxxix in Smith and Gadd’s list.^ Locus : 
Bl, 7, ho. Ill, rm. 51. Level : — 16 *2 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 7103). Grey stoneware. Four small pictographs (as in the 
photograph) incised on one side. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). Level • 
-18-9 ft. 

No. 19 (DK 7386). Vitreous grey ware, with black surface. Eight-shaped 
sign hghtly incised on one side : No. ccxvii of sign list. ® Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VIII 
rm. 20. Level : — 14 '6 ft. ’ 

Nos. 24 and 25 (DK 6198). Slate-grey inside, reddish-purple outside. Locus : 
Bl. 4, rm. 8. Level : — 20*4 ft. 

No. 26 (DK 8912). Light grey stoneware. Very well made ; smooth but 
not polished. Locus : Bl. 1, court I (73). Level : — 19-5 ft. 

A bracelet of this type (DK 6430) which is not illustrated is grey inside 
and purplish-black outside. Two characters incised on one side : No. xxiv 

1 This appears not to be a slip, but a coloration of the clay in the kiln due to iron in the form of 
ferrous oxide. For an analysis, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 530. 

2 Op. cit., pi. CXXII. 

® Op. cit., pi. CXXIV. 
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(right) and one not unlike No. ccxvi in Smith and Gadd’s list. Locus : Bl. 1, 
court I, (82). Level : — 16 ft. 

Two softer baked, pottery bangles of ordinary red clay are : — 

No. DK 8716. Decorated on the outside with a broad band of dark red 
paint. Carefully made. Material round in section, 0*59 in. in diameter. Size : 
3-6 ins. in diameter, outside measurement. Locus : Bl. 1, court I, (82). Level : 

- 21 ft. 

No. DK 4764. No shp, nor any trace of colouring. Material oval in section 
O’ 78 in. wide by O’ 55 in. thick. Size: 3 ’65 ins. in diameter, outside measure- 
ment; 2 ’13 ins. in diameter inside. Locus: First Street (6). Level: 

- 14-3 ft. 

Shdl. — Plate CXL. — No. 47 (DK 3831). Part of a wide, compound shell 
bangle. At each end of this piece which is 1*45 ins. wide, two holes, each O’ 1 in. 
in diameter, were bored, by which it was evidently united to one or two other 
segments. This is the first example that we have found of a bracelet, composed 
of more than one piece of shell. Size : 2’68 ins. in diameter (estimated). Locus : 
Bl. 6, ho. II, rm. 10. Level : — 9 ’8 ft. 

No. 56 (DK 12814). Segment of a shell, evidently intended for a bracelet 
though much further work needed to be done to complete it. Size : 2’3 ins. by 
1’8 ins. outside, and O’ 3 in. thick. Locus : First St. (24). Level : — 9 ’4 ft. 

Plate CXLIl. — No. 13 (DK 6183). Shell bracelet, averaging 2’2 ins. in 
diameter outside and 1 ’ 3 ins. wide. Only partly smoothed down inside. It may 
have been intended to cut this band up into several narrow bangles. Locus : 
Bl. 1, court I, (81). Level : — 16’5 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 7411, m). Partly made shell bracelet, 2-12 ins. in diameter 
outside and O’ 35 in. wide. This segment had been beautifully cut from the 
parent shell, for both upper and lower surfaces are very regular and equal. Much 
of the material on the inside of the circle had still to be removed before this bangle 
could have been worn. Locus: Long Lane, bet. Bis. lOA and 11. Level: 

- 19’4 ft. 

Stone . — Stone bracelets are very rare, but in view of the complete absence 
of the material unless brought from long distances this is not surprising. The 
one fragment illustrated. No. 85 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 12064), is a piece of white 
steatite, 3’ 6 ins. across. O’ 5 in. wide and 0’24 in. thick ; with its outer face drawn 
out to a blunt edge and the inner face flat. Locus : Bl. 8A, rm. 41. 
Level : — 4 ’ 3 ft. 

I am told that in some parts of India, if not all, the number of bracelets or 
anklets worn must be equal in number on the two sides ; that is, if there are two 
on one arm or ankle, there must also be two on the corresponding hmb. Odd 
numbers are regarded as unlucky. That such a rule did not always prevail at 
Mohenjo-daro is shown by the figure of the dancing girl in PI. LXXIII, 10, and 
also a previously found figure,^ Nor do the village girls of Sindh now always 
wear equal numbers. Moreover, the copper bracelets (DK 10781, s) associated 
with one of the three hoards in the Northern Portion of the DK Area were, it 
should be noted, seven in number, 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the hidus Civilization, pi. XCIV, 6-8. 

70 
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Anklets, 

That anklets were worn by the women at Mohenjo-daro is certain from the 
httle bronze foot in PI. LXXIII, 5, and the pottery figurine, PL LXXV, 10. 
Men also may have worn this ornament, for the broad band of pittings on the 
ankles of the stone statue in PL LXXI, 30, if it does not represent tattoo marks, 
is certainly suggestive of an anklet of beads. The first mentioned anklet is most 
interesting, for its curve exactly resembles that of the anklet of a figure on a 
fresco at Knossos.' Sir Arthur Evans remarks that “ anklets on Egyptian 
monuments are associated with Asiatics from a very early period as a sign of 
dignity but since he made this statement elaborate anMets have been found 
in the tomb of Hetepheres, wife of King Snefru, proving that they were worn 
in Egypt some time before 2,500 B. C. Moreover, anklets made of strings of 
minute gold beads are known from Egypt in prehistoric times. ^ Anklets were 
also probably worn in Sumer, though I cannot find any early evidence of their 
use. ^ They were certainly worn by Hittite officials of the Xth century B. C., 
as proved by a carving found by Koldewey at Babylon.® In the Merkes burials 
at Babylon, also, the same excavator found bodies with from three to five anklets 
on each leg.® 

Hair-pins and Hair-pin Heads {Pis. XCl, 27, 28, 33 ; C, 1-7, 9-11, 13 ; CV, 25 ; 

evil, 7, 8 ; CX, 55-58 (?) ; CXXV, 7, 8, {?), 31, 32 ; CXXXVI, 53 ; 76-9 ; 

C XXXIX, 2-4, 22, 23 ; CXLII, 71). 

Since 1927 we have unearthed quite a good collection of hair-pins, of which 
the most interesting came from the lower levels. They are made of various 
materials and are described below in detail. 

Plate XCI.— No. 27 (DK 12894) (see also PL CA^II, 8). Ivory, 2*6 ins. 
long ; 0-21 in. in diameter. Well made and highly polished by use. Surmounted 
by the head of an animal like a dog. The grooves round the top of the shank 
were perhaps intended to keep the pin from slipping from the hair. Locus : 
Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 31. Level: — 12-2 ft. 

No. 28 (DK 8012). Ivory. 2*2 ins. long; 0*16 in. in diameter. Point 
missing. Plain head, projecting slightly on one side. Much polished by use. 
Locus : BL 9, ho. VI, rm. 36. Level : — 9 • 1 ft. 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, II, pp. 723, 726, figs. 450, 454. 

^ Op. cit., II, p. 726-7. 

® Petrie, Arts and Crafts, p. 84. That they were sometimes worn, though rarely, in the Twelfth 
and Eighteenth Dynasties of Egypt is proved hy paintings in Tomb 260 (name and titles missing) 
in the Thevan necropolis. In the Twelfth Dynasty, Hotept, the wife of Amenemhet, wears anklets 
of some unidentified material, perhaps metal : Newberry, Beni Hassam, I, pi. XVIII. They are 
also seen at Lisht : Mace and Winlock, Tomb of Senebtisi, p. 72. Though they cannot be said to 
have been commonly used in Egypt, they certainly were worn by others than foreigners. Though 
Sumerian figures are not portrayed as wearing anklets, one of the figures on a gold vessel from the 
Astrabad treasure is wearing an anklet on each foot : M. RostovtzefF, Journ. Eg. Arch vol VI pi 
III, 1, p. 9. ’ ^ ■ 

^ But see Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIV, p. 370, where he states that bead anklets 
were present in burials of the Jemdet Nasr Period. 

“ Excavations at Babylon, p. 165, figs. 103-4. One only was worn in this example and that on 
the right foot. 

® Op. cit., p. 265, fig. 187. 
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No. 33 (DK 12661). Steatite hair-pin head. 0-7 in. long; diameter 1-1 
ins. Hole through centre, 0-15 in. in diameter. Design deej)ly cut, and evi- 
dently intended to be inlaid with coloured paste. Locus ; Bl. 9, ho. IX, rm. 62. 
Level ; —8-5 ft. 

Plate C. — No. 1 (DK 9488) (see also PL CXXXIX, 23). Ivory. 4-4 ins. 
long; 0-12 in. in diameter. Flat top, 0-1 in. thick, simply decorated on both 
sides with incised lines. Locus : Fore Lane, south of Bl. 10, ho. I. Level : 
- 26-2 ft. 

No. 2 (DK 8306) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 22). Ivory. 4-6 ins. long ; 0-27 
in. in diameter, fining down to a good point. Much polished by use. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 71. Level : — 18-2 ft. 

Nos. 3 and 10 (DK 8050). Bronze ; badly corroded and bent. 4-4 ins. long. 
Stem 0-12 in. in diameter. Surmounted by two heads whose spiral horns show 
them to represent the black buck which is very common,^ in the Bikanir desert 
as well as elsewhere in India, though no longer in Sindh. This particular pin 
affords a proof that it was not used to fasten the clothing, for the horns which 
were originally vertical would have been seriously in the way.' Locus : Bl. 7, 
ho. V, rm. 51. Level : — 12 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 5285). Copper. Now 3*45 ins. long, across the chord. Badly 
corroded and point missing. Made of wire 0*16 in. in diameter, which was 
flattened and coiled round four times to make the head. This type of pin is 
well known from Sumer, the Caucasus and Central Europe soon after 3,000 B. C.^ 
It has also been found in Egypt.^ Though simple, these pins are very distinctive 
in design and were easily made out of round or strip metal. Though only the 
one example has been found at Mohenjo-daro, it does not follow that it was an 
importation.® Locus : Loop Lane, bet. Bis. 11 and 12A. Level : — 18*4 ft. 

No. 5 (DK 8177) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 2). Bone. 2-22 ins. long ; 0* 28 in. 
in diameter, Point missing. Roughly made, and not perfectly round. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 49. Level : — 14*9 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 6636). Copper or bronze. 1*75 ins. long by 0*15 in. in diameter. 
Flat, sloping head, 0*83 in. long by 0*4 in. wide, with the longer sides slightly 
incurved. This object somewhat resembles the pottery object in PI. CVIII, 3, 
but is too small to have been used for the same purpose. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. Ill, 
rm. 27. Level : — 17 ft. 

No. 9 (DK 9017) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 3). Pin-head. Turquoise -blue 
vitreous paste. 0*95 in. long by 0*59 in. in diameter. Irregular hole in the flat 


^ Antelope cervicapra. 

2 It may be possible that the antelope was an emblem of longevity*, as the stag is in 
China. Fraser quotes the Chinese custom of burying a hair-pin ornamented « ith small silver figures 
of a stag, a tortoise, a peach and a crane — all emblems of longevity — with a woman in the hope that 
through the pin she may absorb some of their life-giving powers : Fraser quoting J. J. JI. de Grooti 
in The Magic Art, p. 169, note (3rd Edit.). 

® See Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, Oriental Institute, Chicago, fig. 7. 

^ Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Balias, pi. LXV, 15. The spechuen illustrated is of proto- 
dynastic date. 

® They may even have been very common, for numberless pins have been found whose shajjes 
are quite unrecognisable through corrosion. 
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base, 0-16 in. in diameter by 0-52 in. deep. Locus: Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 27. 
Level: - 17-8 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 7988) (see also PI. CVII, 7). Ivory. 1-35 ins. long by 0-3 in. 
in diameter. Greater part of pin missing. Incised lines decorate the head for 
which see the line drawing, and appear once to have been filled in with black. 
Locus: Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 5. Level: — 16*9 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 6250). Pin-head. Steatite, with no trace of glaze, carved 
to represent two monkeys embracing one another, somewhat in the manner of 
another pin-head in the same material found in a previous season.^ Hole to 
take pin 0-7 in. in diameter. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 15. Level : — 18 -3 ft. 

Plate CX. — ^No. 54 (DK 8241). Ivory. Now 1-15 ins. long; 0*35 in. in 
diameter. Lower part missing. Top of head (edge) decorated with simple 
incised cross-hatching. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 50. Level : — 17 ’2 ft. 

No. 55 (DK 8240). Ivory. Found with No. 54. 1‘75 ins. long by 0-6 in. 

wide and 0-15 in. thick. Gf. No. 8 in PI. CXXV and PI. CXXXVI, 79. The 
two heads are apparently ducks’ heads. This object may once have been con- 
siderably longer as the end of the shank appears to be broken. Decorated on 
the two broader faces only with incised curved lines. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, 
rm. 50. Level : — 17 • 2 ft. 

No. 56 (DK 9352). Ivory. 2-1 ins. long. Stem, 0-21 x 0-11 in. in section. 
The thin end appears to have been either sawn or cut off. Incised line down the 
middle of the head and stem on both sides. Only one of the birds’ heads at 
the top has survived. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. I, rm. 4. Level : — 19-4 ft. 

No. 57 (DK 7532). Ivory. 1-72 ins. long. Kectangular in section, 0-2 in. 
thick. Incised curved lines on shank once filled in with black pigment. Two 
birds’ heads at the top very conventionalized. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm, 47. 
Level : — 20*7 ft. 

No. 58 (DK 9254). Ivory. 2-05 ins. long by 0-21 in. thick. Incised 
design of circles on both sides. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 25. Level : — 17-8 ft. 

It is with a certain amount of diffidence that I include Nos. 55-8 mentioned 
above among the hair-pins owing to their being rectangular in section ; also No. 8 
in PI. CXXV, and No. 79 in PI. CXXXVI, to be described later. 

Plate CXXV. —No. 7 (DK 11995) (see also PI. CXXXVI, 77). Ivory. 2-16 
ins. long by 0-15 in. in diameter. Well made and polished by use. Loeus : 
Bl. 23, ho. II, rm. 13. Level : — 10-5 ft. 

No. 8 (DK 11368) (see also PI. CXXXVT, 79). Ivory. These two objects 
were found together, one is 1-71 ins. long and the other 1-68 ins., and each 0-35 
in. wide and 0-13 in. thick. It is uncertain whether they were actually used 
as hair ornaments, but nothing else seems so likely. The bird on each seems 
to represent a duck, and the patterns incised on the wider parts of their shanks 
were formerly filled in with black pigment.^ Both are polished by use. Locus : 
Bl. 26, ho. II, rm. 12. Level : — 9-6 ft. 

No. 31 (DK 11009). Pin-head. White steatite. 1-3 ins. long by 0*42 
by 0-42 ms. square at the base. Blind, vertical hole in base, 0-42 in. deep. This 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CL VIII, 5. 

2 The heads of these objects are not u nlik e those of certain ivory plaques of Predynastic date : 
Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Balias, pi. LXII, figs. 40, 42, 43. 
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pin-head has a smooth white surface like that on most of the seals. Locus : 
Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 47. Level : — 5-9 ft. 

No. 32 (DK 10866) (see also PI. CV, 25). Pin-head. Turquoise-blue faience. 
0-8 in. long by 0-55 in. in diameter. Blind hole at one end, 0- 19 in. in diameter 
and 0 ■ 55 in. deep. Incised hnes as ornamentation at one end. Locus : Bl. 6A, 
rm. 39. Level : — 8 • 1 ft. 

Plate CXXXVI. — No. 53 (DK 10037). Hair-pin head. Faience ; with a 
shght tinge of green. 0-63 in. high by 0-4 in. in diameter. Vertical hole in 
lower part, 0-08 in. in diameter by 0*35 in. deep. Somewhat roughly made. 
Locus : West St., bet. Bis. 15 (VI) and 19. Level : — 2-9 ft. 

No. 76 (DK 12066). Bone. 2-9 ins. long. Rectangular in section, 0-25 
in. by 0-15 in. Rounded point ; tip missing. Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 43. Level : 

- 8-7 ft. 

No. 78 (DK 11513). Pin-head. Faience, still retaining much of its blue- 
green colour. 1-4 ins. high by 0-4 to 0-7 in. in diameter. Vertical hole in 
smaller end, 0-15 in. in diameter by 0-7 in. deep. Though it is weU shaped, 
the simple decoration was carelessly done. Locus : Bl. 14, ho. Ill, rm. 24. Level : 

- 5-1 ft. 

No. 4 in PI. CXXXIX (DK 7564). Pin-head. White steatite. 0-89 in. 
long by 0-53 in. in diameter. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 57. Level : — 16-5 ft. 

No. 71 in PI. CXLII (DK 7563). Pin-head. White limestone. Spheri- 
cal. 1 • 34 ins. in diameter. Shallow pittings irregularly drilled all over surface, 
doubtless to take a coloured paste, like the stone stand in Pis. CIV, 23 ; CXXV, 
34. A hole, 0- 13 in. in diameter by 0-62 in. deep, makes it hkely that this object 
is a pin-head,’ though it is also provisionally included with the marbles (Chap. 
XV). Locus : Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 57. Level : — 16-5 ft. 

Combs (XCI, 25, 26 ; C, 15 ; CXXV, 24). 

Two of the combs found since 1927 (PI. XCI, 25, 26) are the more valuable 
in that they differ in t3rpe from those found up to that time, which do not differ 
materially from one another. But whether these more recently discovered 
combs were intended for wear in the hair, we do not yet know. 

Plate XCI. — No. 25 (DK 12769) is a V-shaped ivory comb, 1-11 ins. long 
by 0 • 6 in. wide and 0 • 33 in. thick, but not quite perfect, there bemg a small shp 
missing from the edge opposite to the teeth, so that it was originally wider than 
it is now. Judging from its shape and the fineness of the teeth, it may have 
been used to remove vermin from long, lanky hair ; its shape certainly suggests 
that the hair upon which it was used was rope-like. On the other hand, it 
may equally well have been used like the modern hair-slide to fasten a single 
lock in place. It was very carefully made, the teeth being cut with a saw ; and 
the roundness and polish of the angles of the former betoken considerable wear. 
I do not know of any comb quite like this from elsewhere, though one unearthed at 
Badari in Egypt may perhaps, be compared with it." Locus : Bl. 9A, ho. VIII, 
rm. 46. Level : — 8 ft. 

1 It was found with No. 4 in Pi. CXXXIX. 

® Brunton and Caton-Thompson, Badarian Civilization, pi. XXIV, fig. 4. 
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No. 26 (DK 10787) (see also PL CXXV, 24) seems originally to have been 
some 1-97 ins. long, though it now measures 1-56 by 1-2 by 0-19 ins. This 
ivory comb seems from its polish to have seen much use, and the teeth which 
were cut with a saw may originally have been very long. When perfect it 
must have resembled in shape the combs that are sometimes represented on the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery (PI. LXVIII, 22).^ A more perfect comb of this type 
found at Harappa exactly resembles the combs on the pottery.- This latter 
comb is decorated in the same way as No. 26. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 30. 
Level : — 4 ft. 

No. 15 in PI. C. (DK 7829, b). Ivory. 4-05 ins. long by 3-18 ins. broad 
and 0-2 in. thick. The finest comb that has been found at Mohenjo-daro up to 
the present. It lay among the nine skeletons that were found packed together 
at the western end of Long Lane (see Chap. V, pp. 116-18). It is damaged but 
none the less in a surprising state of preservation considering its dehcate nature. 
Both sides are decorated in the same way with incised, concentric circles, and the 
teeth were cut with a saw whose blade appears to have been 0-02 in. thick. A 
certain amount of polish still remains, showing that it had been in use some con- 
siderable time before it was buried. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. lOA and 11. 
Level: -21-3 ft. 

It is quite possible that many of the combs used at Mohenjo-daro were made 
of wood and have, therefore, perished. Wooden combs are very commonly used 
in India at the present day ; in fact, they are in general more used than bone or 
ivory ones amongst the poorer classes, and it is quite a common sight to see a 
man spending some of his spare time combing out his long hair. 

Buttons {Pis. XCI, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35; C, 14; CXXV, 21-3; CXXXVI, 72; 
CXXXIX, 1, 13 ; GXL, 32, 44 ; CXLII, 6, 33). 

Buttons are very common and are found at all levels. Most of the examples 
are singularly uninteresting, with a slightly rounded obverse and a flat base in 
which two converging holes were cut by which to sew them to a garment (PI. 
CXXXIX, 1, 13). More interesting are the buttons of faience or vitreous paste 
(PI. XCI, 29, 30), with a slight cavity in the base bridged across for the reason 
that a paste of whatever kind would not have been strong enough to allow of 
holes only being used.® 

A third variety is hemispherical in form and hollow, with a loop inside the 
apex for attachment. This form of button is considerably rarer than the others, 
and they are always made of metal or some form of glazed paste, the latter un- 
doubtedly in imitation of the metal buttons. They may, indeed, have been 
ornaments only (PI. XCI, 31, 32), and the round pellets of clay on many of the 
head-dresses of the female figurines perhaps represent ornaments of this kind. 

In the first book on Mohenjo-daro, I alluded to the countries in which 
buttons with V-shaped or converging holes were anciently used, though the 


1 For better examples, see Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizaticm, pi. XCI, 13, 14, 16. 

^Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1927-8), pi. XXXIV, d. 

3 This system of bridging ornaments was also known in Egypt during the Twelfth Dynasty, 
when certain gold wig rosettes were made in this way ; Mace and Winlock, Tomb of Senebtisi p 6o’ 
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buttons themselves are not all like the Mohenjo-daro examples in shape.’^ ^ We 
cannot, therefore, attach any importance to the method of holing buttons ; it 
was probably invented independently in several countries. The hollow, hemis- 
pherical button, however, with a loop inside the apex may conceivably have had 
only one original source. It has now been found in sites in the Caucasus and 
Central Europe, but at considerably later periods than that of Mohenjo-daro.* 
For the present, therefore, we may tentatively infer that this kind of button 
was an eastern invention. 

Plate XCI. — No. 29 (DK 10798) (see also PI. CXXV, 23). Faience with 
slight traces of green glaze. 0‘76 in. in diameter by O' 38 in. thick. Obverse 
rounded, with a small projecting boss in the centre. Reverse slightly concave 
and bridged with a strip of paste, round which were passed the threads to secure 
the button to the garment. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. II, rm. 46. Level : — 5 • 6 ft. 

No. 30 (DK 11861) (see also PI. CXXV, 22). Faience, with traces of blue 
glaze. 1 in. in diameter by O' 36 in. thick. Obverse slightly rounded, with 
boss in centre and a double marginal row of pittings. Reverse concave, and 
bridged across by a thin strip. Hand-made ; not moulded. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. XI, 
rm. 75. Level : — 8 '4 ft. 

No. 31 (DK 3862). Faience with traces of green glaze. O' 68 in. in dia- 
meter by O' 38 in. high. Hollow hemisphere, with loop inside the apex. Evi- 
dently a copy of a metal one, since the edge is turned outwards at right angles 
to its sides, as was done in the metal buttons to stiffen them (PI. CXXXV, 7). 
Locus : Bl. 6, ho. II, rm. 10. Level : — 9 -5 ft. 

No. 32 (DK 4704). Light blue faience. O' 7 in. in diameter by 0'33 in. 
high. Hemispherical and hollow, with a loop inside the apex. Locus : Bl. 10, 
ho. IV, rm. 70. Level : — 5 ft. 

No. 34 (DK 3872). Silver. I'l ins. in diameter by 0-23 in. high. Domed 
top with shght boss in centre. Hollow interior, with loop inside apex. Locus : 
Bl. 6, ho. Ill, rm. 21. Level : - 7 7 ft. 

No. 35 (DK 4093). Steatite with slight traces of green glaze. 0'9 in. in 
diameter by O' 12 in. thick. Obverse slightly rounded, reverse flat with con- 
verging holes. Locus ; Bl. 9, ho. IV, rm. 6. Level : — 6 - 8 ft. 

No. 14 in PI. C (DK 4529). Turquoise-blue, vitreous paste. 1 ' 05 ins. in 
diameter by O' 38 in. thick. Obverse slightly rounded, with boss in centre. Re- 
verse flat, with two converging holes, the space between which had been streng- 
thened with an added little strip of paste. Locus : First St. (9). Level : 
- 12-7 ft. 

No. 21 in PI. CXXV (DK 10836). White steatite. 1 in. in diameter ; 
0 12 in. thick. Obverse slightly rounded; reverse flat, with two converging 
holes. Locus: Bl. 8A, rm. 44. Level: — 4'5 ft. 


^ I have since seen a lapis-lazuli specimen of very much the same shape in the Baghdad Museum 
labelled as found by Woolley at Ur. 

^ To these countries must be added Neolithic Malta, Megahthic Portugal, Catalonia, Sardinia, 
the Balearics and Southern France, etc. Fleure and Peake, Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., Jan. -June 
1930, p. 53. 

® Gordon Childe, The Aryans, p. 124. 
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No. 72 in PL CXXXVI (DK 11276). Cream-coloured paste. Glazed ; but 
now no trace of colour. O' 41 in. in diameter ; 0*19 in. thick. Small button with 
V-shaped holes. The photograph shows the back of this button ; the front also 
is rounded and has a slight depression in its centre that was filled up with a red 
pigment. This is the first that we have found of this form of button. Locus : 
Bl. 15, ho. VI, rm. 28. Level : — 6 '4 ft. 

Plate CXXXIX. — ^No. 1 (DK 5775). Faience, with no trace of colour. 
0 • 55 in. in diameter ; 0 • 23 in. thick. Two converging holes in flat base. Locus : 
Bl. 1, S. W. wing (II), rm. 7. Level : — 17 ft. 

No. 13 (DK 8210). White steatite (?). 1*25 ins. in diameter by 0'25 in. 

thick. The usual two converging holes. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. II, rm. 92. Level : 
- 13-3 ft. 

Plate GXL. — No. 32 (DK 4905). White steatite. 1 • 13 ins. in diameter 
by O' 2 in. thick. Obverse slightly rounded ; reverse flat, with converging holes. 
The bridge between the two original holes had been worn away by the constant 
friction of the threads, and another two holes were then cut at right angles to 
the first. Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 1 (IV) and 10. Levels : — 11 *4 ft. 

No. 44 (DK 3486). Blue faience. 1'15 ins. in diameter by 0*4 in. thick. 
Obverse rounded with shght projection in centre, reverse flat, with two conver- 
ging holes. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. V, rm. 62. Level: — 6*4 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — ^No. 6 (DK 5491). White steatite. 0*99 in. in diameter; 
0 * 22 in. thick. Two converging holes in flat base. Locus : Loop Lane, bet. 
Bis. 12 and 12A. Level : — 17*5 ft. 

No. 33 (DK 5196). Faience; now white in colour. 1*85 ins. in diameter; 
0*42 in. high. Shallow cone with broken loop inside apex. Two rows of in- 
dentations round edge, and slight boss or projection in centre of face. Locus : 
Bl. 3, ho. I, rm. 5. Level: — 14*7 ft. 

Ornaments {Pis. C, 8 ; GV, 22; GVII, 1, 13 ; GIX, 22 ; GXXIV, 27 ; GXXV, 
17, 26; GXXXVI, 70; CXXXVIII, 18, 29 ; CXXXIX, 46 ; GXL, 31, 33, 
35, 38-41, 54, 66 ; CXLII, 3). 

The uses of the following objects have not so far been determined. In all 
probabihty they were used as ornaments on garments as they are all perforated 
and ornamented only on one side. 

No. 8 in PI. C (DK 6833). Turquoise-blue faience. 1*5 ins. long by 0*6 in. 
wide by 0*1 in. thick. As the holes in the upper corners of this object show, it 
was intended to be sewn to something. The lower rounded end is curved out- 
wards/ so that if this were a seale from some kind of corselet, as appears at first 
glance, the corselet would have had a very uneven surface. Moreover, so brittle 
a material would not have withstood rough treatment. It is more probable 
that this object was worn as an ornament, perhaps on the forehead. Locus : 
Bl. 1, ho. I, rm, 22. Level : — 12*8 ft. 

^o. 22 in PI. CIX (DK 5534) is a large disc of vitreous paste, apple-green 
in colour, and with a toothed edge. It originally measured 3 * 3 ins. in diameter 
and 0 * 35 in. thick. Practically flat on both sides, it thickens shghtly towards 


^ The reverse side is shown in the illustration. 
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the centre where there was once a small hole. Owing to its serrated edge this 
object can hardly be classed as a spindle-whorl ; for the present, therefore, it is 
included amongst the ornaments. Locus : Bl. lA, rm. 87. Level : — 17' 1 ft. 

No. 17 in PL CXXV (DK 11231). Faience; turquoise-blue in colour. 0*88 
in. in diameter ; O' 2 in. thick. Dome-shaped ornament with two holes for sewing 
to garment. Its concave side is marked with the impression of a fabric ; possibly 
this object was moulded upon a cloth core.^ Locus ; Bl. 21, ho. Ill, rm. 21. 
Level : — 8 • 2 ft. 

No. 70 in PI. CXXXVI (DK 10620) (see also PI. CVII, 13). Shell. O' 82 
in. in diameter by O' 11 in. thick. Fiat shell disc with an incised design on one 
side only. Like No. 41 in PI. CXL it could have served as ornament and button 
also. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 55. Level: — 3' 9 ft. 

No. 18 in PI. CXXXVIII (DK 10713). Faience ; faint yellow glaze. 1 ' 18 
ins. in diameter ; 2-24 ins. thick. Obverse rounded ; reverse flat. Locus : Bl. 9, 
ho. X, rm. 86. Level : — 6 • 5 ft. 

Plate CXL.— No. 31 (DK 5286) (see also PI. CXXXVIII, 29). Faience, 
with slight indications of glaze but no colour. 0 ' 85 in. in diameter ; 0 ' 2 in. 
thick. Flat disc, with circular groove on one side only. A pair of holes averaging 
O' 08 in. in diameter at each side of the margin. Locus : Bl. 1, western court 
(25). Level: — ll'l ft. 

No. 33 (DK 11872) (see also PI. CXXV, 26). Red pottery; no slip. O' 75 
in. in diameter ; height O' 8 in. Hollow, with two small holes opposite one another 
near the edge. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. Ill, rm. 25. Level : — 6 - 3 ft. 

No. 35 (DK 4036) (see also PI. CXXIV, 27). Copper or bronze. 1'95 ins. 
long by 1'6 ins. wide and O' 15 in. thick. A flat, almost heart-shaped cast with 
the edges carefully trued up. Two small holes at the top. The bases of the 
lowered portions purposely left rough to provide a keyhold for paste inlay. 
Locus : Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 8. Level : — 6'9 ft. 

No. 38 (DK 5611). Faience ; now white in colour. O' 81 in. diameter ; 0'12 
in. thick. Back flat and unornamented. Cable pattern round edge. Hole 
in centre, 0'04 in. in diameter. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. IV, rm. 78. Level : — 10 '7 
ft. 

No. 39 (DK 5354) (see also Pis. CXXXIX, 46 ; CXLII, 3). Vitreous paste ; 
now cream coloured. 1 '35 ins. in diameter by O' 15 in. thick. Obverse rounded ; 
reverse concave. Two small holes at the middle, each O' 05 in. in diameter. 
Somewhat roughly made. Locus : Bl. 1, western court (28). Level : — 14 -5 ft. 

No. 40 (DK 8004) (see also PI. CVII, 1). Faience, formerly glazed. 1-52 
ins. long by O' 03 in. thick. Fan-shaped. Obverse ornamented with an un- 
usually regular and delicate incised design ; reverse plain and flat. A tiny hole 
at the top of the fan-shaped edge and another at the point below. Owing to 
the thinness of this object, it is possible that it is a piece of inlay, though if so, 
the holes would be unnecessary. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level : 
- 6'4ft. 

No. 41 (DK 12317). Shell. 0*75 in. in diameter by O'll in. thick. A 
flat disc ornamented on one side only with a fluted pattern. Large, central hole. 
Locus : First St. (24). Level : —9 ft. 

1 For similar impressions of cloth, see p. 319. 

71 
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Nos. 54 and 66 in PI. CXL (DK 5313) are two thin, domed pieces of copper, 
averaging 0*75 in. in diameter. Each is perforated with two minute holes for 
sewing to a garment. The finding of a considerable number together in 1926-7 
suggests that these circular pieces of copper were used as a kind of scale armour.^ 
Locus: Bl. 1, western court (63). Level: — 11 "8 ft. 

Pectoral. 

No. 59 in PI. CXL (DK 8036). Light yellow steatite. 2-7 ins. long by 
2-5 ins. wide and 0-6 in. thick. The edge recessed on the obverse only, to a 
width of 0- 16 in. and depth of 0*07 in. Back plain and slightly roxmded." The 
urus-like animal in relief projects 0-07 in. above the face of the plaque. The 
workmanship is good and the face as pohshed — ^perhaps owing to use — as the 
material would allow. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 21. Level : 7 • 5 ft. 

This is the first object of its kind to be found at Mohenjo-daro and it is thought 
that it was suspended at the breast, perhaps on ceremonial occasions. It may 
be that a strip of metal — perhaps gold — set in the recessed edge framed it and 
served to suspend it by means of affixed rings or loops.® The animal and the 
motif above it were probably inlaid with a coloured paste, though of this there is 
no trace left.^ 
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0-06|o-49 

— 


— 



X 

_ 




— 

- 



_ 





— 


Bet. BJs. 1 
(IIT) and 7 

j-14.4l 

DK 6349 

— 

— 

0-3 

0-4 

X 


— 

_ 


— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 



— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


3 15 

1-13-7! 


5111 

■91 0-7 

0»36 

— 

X 


— 



— 



— 


__ 





— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


2 IV 19 

-19*6' 

ti 

9244 

■74 

0-420-2 

— 

— 


— 



— 

— 


— 

X 



- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

3 VI 47 

■-18-2 

n 

7293 

*72 

— 

— 

0-38 

— 

— 

— 



X 



— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 IV 21 

-16-01 

tt 

6064 

*15 

— 

— 

0-68 

— 

— 

— 


__ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 


X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 I 15 

-18-21 

il 

7692 

-08 

0-9 

0-78 

— 

— 

- 

— 




X 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

“ 


— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 
(HI) and 3 

-20-5 


7071 

•9 

0-6 

0-15 

— 

- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 VII 56 

1-180 

it 

5375 

— 

— 

0-7 

1*11 

X 



— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 IX 29 

-20-4; 

a 

8639 

■190-430-32 

— 


— 

X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

1 I 21 

-19-3' 

ti 

9008 



0-7l'l-7 



X 







— 



- 





__ 

_ 


— 

— 

Bet. Bis. lOA 
and 11 

-19-4' 

1 


7411 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Cioilizalion, p. 533, pi. CXLtll, 19. 

2 This portion which is sUghtly weathered shows no signs of having been fastened to anything 
by means of a cement. 

3 The metal may also have enclosed the back of the object. 

* Slight under-cutting of these hollows certainly suggests this. 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 

Tabulation of Beads. 


Material, 


Plate. 



Locus. 


30 

|0 

'-84 

— 


— 

|o 

■65 

31 

1 

*05 

— 


— 

lo 

■76 

32* 

4 

■15i 

— 


- 

\0 

35 

33 

0 

■50! 

— 


- 

|u 

■2 

34* 

0 

■65i 

— 


— 


■4 

35 

0 

■93,0 

•41 

Io 

•22 


- 

36* 

0 

■ 5i? 

i;0 

•lit- 

10 

•35i 


- 

37 

,0 

■68 

lO 

•31 

|0 

■31, 


- 

38* 

,1 

■05 


- 


- : 

0 

5 

39* 

1 - 

1 

- 


- 

Io 

• 35t 

j 

0^ 

38, 

40 

|2. 

‘55 


- 


_ j 

0- 

35 

41 

Il- 

1 

■12 

0 

68 

0- 

■5 ; 

- 

- 

42* 

I 

- 

- 

- 

0- 

[ 

2 ' 

0- 

7 

43* 

!i- 

1 

0 

io- 

64 

'o- 

34^ 

- 


44* 

1 

lO- 

95 

- 


- 

- |0- 

58 

45 

1- 

2 

0^ 

53 

0- 

4 

- 

- 

46* 

1- 

07 

0- 

3 

0- 

261 

- 


47* 

0- 

87 

- 

- 

- 

- !( 

)• 

6 



1 Lovel 

j ; (ft.). 

Field X( 

M \ 
o 

' cc 

I 

i c 

1 

2 

II 21 -18-7 

be 9206 

1 

I 18 -14-9, 

„ 5597 

i 7 

„ 15 -27-9 

„ 9587 

' 7 

III 47 -13-8 

„ 8124 

7 

I 3 -33-3 

„ 9806 

, 1 

„ 17 -14-4 

o422 

1 

III 2 -19-2 

8981 

1 

2 -21-1 

„ 9045 

7 

Vm 22 -14-5 

„ 7381 

1 

I 18 -14-9 

„ 5598 

7 

III 48 -14-8 

„ 8247 

Bet. Bis. 11 - 13.6 
and 12. 

„ 5121 

7 

I 3 -33-4 

9837 

. 2 

IV 22 -14-0 

» 5531 

Bet. Bis. 1 -27-0 

and 10 ( 1 ). 

9510 

lA 

— 87 -15'9 

5477 

7 

I 19 -14-3 

» 7674 

1 IV 61 -13-7 

„ 5389 

5 

I 1 -18-7 

» 7787 

1 IV 23 -16-0 

6138 

7 IX 29 -23 1 

9374 

7 

I 19 -15-6 

„ 6733 

Bet. Bis. lOA - 19-7 
and 11, 

.. 7411(i) 

5 

I 2 -13-8 

4006 

1 IV 74 -15-5 

„ 5617 

3 

I 5 -13-7 

„ 5112 

7 

15 -25-4 , 

9484 

1 II 33 -16-4, , 

„ 6569(4) 

4 

— 13 -14-9 . 

, 4942 

3 

I 5 -14-9 , 

, 5085 

1 

. 18 -12 8 „ 5420 

3 IV 4.5 -17-1 

, 7192 

2 

, 21 -16-3 , 

, 7657 

1 VIII 63 -20 3 ,, 

, 7840 

7 ,, 

• 16 -25-4 „ 

, 9517 

1 IV 30 -16-2 

, 7811 


547 


71a 



548 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO 

Tabulation of Beads. 


Size (ins.). 


Plate. j 3 


^evel : Field No. 
(it.). 


1 a: .Si 

i •= r® 


S ' P c: 


' K ' h: 


i : c 
S » ; 


CXXXIV 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


|1-15 — — :0-69 _ — — — — — — — — — X _ i 

! . 1 1 . • ' ' [ ' 

|1-931 170-23; — — — — — — — — ~ x.— ~ — — — — — _ . n 

|i.2 0-7 :o-3 ! - , - - - - - - F 

'i- 38'0-380-9 — 1 — , — t— — — — X,— — — — — — — — — — — — ,Fi 

i 1 . ■ I ; i ' ' 

|l-62'0*270*12i — 1— — — — — X — — — — — — — — — — — — B 

I'll''' ! 

jl-1 — : — |0-38 — — — — — — — — — — — — — i— — — — — — 3 

1 ^ ' ' 

0*78 — — 0-61 — — — — — < — — — — — — ___6 

0*5 0-3 0-3 — — — — — — X — “ — _ — — ,*> 

0*5 ' — 0-3 — X — — — — — — — — — — — — — — _ _ _ — 'l 

i0*650'5o0‘15 — — — X 

,0 25i [0 6o^ X , , , 

0-350-250 15 — — — — — X — — — — — — — — — — i 


| 2*7 — — 0-45 

|l *75 — — 0-35 

1 

; _ _ 0 - 150-55 

0-8 0 - 580-3 — 

I 

! 0 ‘ 750 ' 650-3 — 


1 - 150-9 0-21 
0 - 640 - 440-2 
0-9 0 - 650-22 
;i '9 0 - 37 U -1 
, 0-8 0-3 ' 0-2 
0 * 95 0 • 55 0 ■ 3 
,l- 180-6 0-3 


CXXXVI 

1 

2* 

3 * 


I — — 0-2 0-2 — , — — 
; — — 0 - 190-.52 — — — 
' 0 - 780-7 0-32 _ — — _ 


— 

1 IV 63 

-13-7 

DK 

5365 

— 

10 I 6 

-12-6 


5506 

— 

First St. (9) 

-18-8i 

» 

8261 

— 

First St. (1) 

-21-7 


8765 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9 
and 10. 

-20-6 

'■ 

7097 

— 

3 III 26 

-140 

” 

5263 



6 — 28 

+ 31 

SD 

3191 

— 

6 — 13 

-11 


3242 

— 

1 — 56 

41-4 


3085 

— 

10 — 5 

+ 0*9 

ti 

2932 

— 

1 — 34 

+ 1-9 

»> 

3072 

— 

1 — 54 

-h2-2 


2917 

— 

Surface. 

— 

*» 

2708 

— 

6 — 12 

-0-8 

n 

3200 

— 

1 — 61 

+ 2-4 ' 

it 

2771(a) 

— 

8—9 

f4-9 ' 

it 

2798 

— 

Bet. BU. 1 
and 2. 

+ 6-6 

it 

2882 

— 

1 — 56 

+ 1-4 

it 

3018 

— 

Surface. 

— 

» 

2824 

— 

6 — 16 

-0-8 

a 

3036 

— 

Surface. 

— 

„ 

2948 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 
and 2. 

+ 3 2 


3013 

— 

Bet. Bh. 1 
and 2. 

+ 2-7 


2973 

— 

Main St.(l). 

+ 10 


3082 

— 

Main St.(2). 

+ 2-7 ' 


2724 

— 

Main Street 

+ 1-3 

a 

3136 

— 

10—2 

+ 2-7 ‘ 


2733 

— 

Main Street 

-3-2 


3004 

— 

1 — 67 

1 +3'0 


2772(a) 

— 

Bet. Bis. 6 
and 8. 

i+3-5 

» 

2712(0) 

— 

12 V 96 

-7-9 

DK 4882 

— 

7 IV 69 

-9 1 


4520 

— 

, 3 V 19 

,-10-5 


4126 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 

Tabulation of Beads. 


! I Field Xo. 
I (it*!* I 


CXXXVI 

4 

5 

6 


( 4 . 081 — — 0-4 — 

[ — — 0-31 1-08 — 

‘0-79 — — 0-15 — 


jO-710-2 0-16 — — — 

,0-610-310-iy — _ — 

0- 7 0-420-2r. — _ — 

1- ll — — 0-49 — — 

2- 3 — — U-3 — — 

I ~ _ 0-790-99 ^ — 

' — , — 0-8 1-25 A , — 

_ __ 0-6 0-93 — A 

1-2 — — U-4 — — 

— — 0*25 0'75 \ — 

, — — 0-2 0*82 X — 


— 0*5 — 

— 0-36 X 

— 0*21 — 

— 0*3 X 

— 0'45 — 


1-13 — — 0-6 

1-15 — — 0-48| 

0- 33 — — 0-34 

:0-550-460 14 — 

! ' — 0*13 0-35 

;l-6 1-0 0-29 — , 
jl-41 1.050-32 — ' 
I — _ 0-231-23 

1- 110-9 0-4 — 

I — _ 0-791-25| 

jl-o — — 0-5 

|o-75: — — 0-6 

j0'41 — — 0-3S 

,0-95'o-570-31 — 
1-7 0-7 0-2 — 

1-070-590'4 — 

0 -9910 -52 0-15 — 


0-6 _ — _ 

l)■4^; — — X 


.4^ 

_c 

House. 

c 



, l -> 

VI 

33 

-1-1 

1 1 

DK 10057 

! 18 

— 

17 

-7-4: 

10942 

' 22 

11 

10 

-3-5 

„ 10064 
(Beads). 

22 

” 

10 

— 3-5 

„ 10064 
(Spacers). 

22 

” 

10 

— 3 5 

„ 10064 
(Terminals). 

6A 

— 

38 

-0-5 

10413 

OA 

— 

41 

, -9-7 

„ 12450 

Central St. 

1 

i 

„ 10337 

1 15* 

— 

III 

i 

„ 11305 

16 

Ill 

21 

1 -5-7 

„ 11389 

25 

I 

lu 

( -e-e 

„ 11379 

I First St. 

(13) 

i-ii-7 

„ 7928 

9A 

VIII 


! -5-0 

„ 12686 

. Loop Lane ] 
(08). ! 

-111 

„ 12975 

■ 8A 

— 

38 1 

-4-3 

11310 

6A 

— 

39 

-8-0 

,, 10858 

2 

I 

15 

-61 

„ 4395 

8 

in 

48 

-51 

11067 

9A 

VIII 

50 \ 

-9-4 

» 12757 

, 19 

— 

1 

13 1 

-1-7 

,, 10477 

9 

XII 

92 * 

-6-3 

„ 10766 

9 

VI 

30 ■ 

-5-8 

,, 3505 

9 

X 

53 

-9-3 

» 12916 

14 

III 

20 

-2 2 

„ 10531 

18 

— 

100 , 

— 5 ■ 8 

11684 

First St. 

(.30) , 

“6-7 

„ 10418 

Central 8t. j 

-6-8 

„ 11135 

9 

Ill 

29 i 

-1-8 

„ 3397 

10 

IV 

79 , 

-7-4 

,, I8l3 

12 

I 

4 

— 8-5 

5098 

18 

— 

111 , 

-6 4 

„ 11263 

8 

II 

19 ; 

1 

-6-5 

„ 4105 

8 

III 

31 j 

-2-9 

„ 10635 

22 

1 

4 i 

— 5 ■ 3 

„ 11068 

23 

M 

1 

— 3-5 

„ 10077 

23 

II 

13 

— 7 5 

„ 11342 

8 

III 

28 ' 

-7-3 

„ 11725 


660 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Tabulation of Beads. 


Plate. 


OXXXVI 

39 

40 
41* 
42 
43* 
44* 
45* 
46* 
47* 
48 
49* 
50* 
51* 
62* 

64 

55 

56 
57* 
58* 

59 

60 
61 

63 

64 

65 
66 * 
67* 
68 
69 
71* 
73* 

74 

75 
81 
82 

83 

84 


Size (ins.). 


Uaterial. 


Locus. 


02 

oa 

P. 


i Level 
(ft.). 


p< 

o 

o 




3 

a 


8 

iV 

5 


s 

8 

s 


a 


■ — 0-3 0-19| 

I0-780-5 0 15 — 
0*2 — — 1-091 

1-7 0-620-3 — 

I 

1-510-480-28 — 
31 — ' — 1-6 

1-670-9 0-39 — 
1*3 0-8 0-3 — 

2151-150-4 — 

1-080-830-29 — 
!0-8 0-580-51 — 
|0-820'610-4 — 

I'l 0-7 0*46 — ■ 
1-110-870-41, — 


Field No. 


X — 

— X 


1-35 


0-71i 


I 


;0*52 - 
0*43 - 
1-92 - 
0-45 - 
0-91 - 

0- 49 - 
11 0 

1- 42 - 
0-6 - 
0-52 - 

2 - 1 - 
|0-730 
1061 


0-371 
0*3 
0-9 
0-33 
0-59 
0-28i X 


[0-99 — 


, 1-2 1 
1-2 1 


810-3 - 

- — 0 ■ 
- ' — 0 - 

- — O' 

- — O' 

6 0-3 - 

2 0-36 - 

- 0-1 0 
0 

0-1 0 
1 0-33 - 
1 0-33 - 
— 0-110 

— 0-240 

— 0-2 1 
— 0-150 


X — 

X — 


X — 

X — 


6 — 
59 — 
6 — 


75, — — 

18, — — 
0 : ~ — 
66 — — 


3 

a 

3 

H 

Block. 

House. 

Boom. 


1 

i 

19 


9 

-4-4 

DK 12133 

— 

8 

I 

42 

- 6-2 


11611 

— 

1 

„ 

15 ' 

- 10-6 


5692 

1 

8 

III 

46 i 

-4-9 

»» 

10773- 

— 

6A 

— 

32 ' 

- 10-0 


12604 

— 

12A 

I 

12 ' 

- 11-6 


5511 

— ! 

8 

in 

30 1 

-5-6 

»» 

109 ir 

— ' 

9 

X 

81 

;-ii-5 

»» 

12853. 

— ! 

9 VIII 

19 

! -3-6 

tf 

3488 

j 

Central St. 

-5-6 

ff 

1075r 

1 

1 d 

X 

56 

-5-6 

tt 

10685- 

— ' 

11 

III 

29 

-9-9 


4828 

— 

8A 

— 

33 

1 -7-1 

!• 

114S0* 

— 

1 Bet. Bis. 1 

1 (III) and 7. 

I-10-5 

1 

>f 

5509 

— 

1 Bet. Bis. 
and 5. 

4 

1 

00 

it 

4077 

— 

7 

Ill 

52 ; 

-11-6 

if 

6867 

i 

7 

1 

13 , 

-8-5 

„ 

4808 


8 

111 

27 

i -3-2 

ti 

10589 

— 

9 

X 

86 , 

1 -8*1 

tt 

11776 

— 

; 

1 

3 ^ 

-6-9 

it 

12941 

— 

7 


19 

1-11-7 

ti 

6040 

— 

15 


1 

' - 8-6 

a 

1180S 

— 

12 

V 

96 

i -8-3 

„ 

4729 

— 

! ' 

II] 

51 

:-li-7 


5834 

— 

' 7 

j 

» 

51 

,-11-7 


5834 

— 

j 1 

IV 

27 

-10-1 

i 

j> 

4908 

— 

9 

X 

82 

' -7-7 

a 

12049 

— 


n 

12 

( -3-7 

a 

3398 

— 

First St. (13) 

1-10-3 

li 

4136 

— 

9 

X 

54 

1 -7-3 


12401 

— 

7 

III 

44 

i - 6-0 

„ 

3978 

— 

15 


10 

-6-0 


11269 

— 

1 " 

I 

8 

1-11-9 


8309 

— 

! 18 

— 

102 

1 -2-5 


10006 

— 

9 

X 

86 

i -6-5 


10713 

— 

17 

IV 

37 

-3*6 


10805 



' 8A 



42 

1 -S-O 


10930 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 

Tabulation of Beads. 


Plate. 


Material. 


Locus. 


Level Field No. 


' a 

® , a 

A • <S 


, ^ 
\ 3 


ez 

1^ 

ZD 


3 ^ 


CXXXVII 

16 

17 

18 
19 


! I I , i 

i — — ,0-2 i0-3li — 

['If! 
0-47 _ ; _ 10.33! — 




0-6 , _ 


i0-35i 


0-5 — ; — 0.25i — 


20 

jo.4 [ - 

- - 

- |0-25| - 

21 

:o-i 

t8i — 

[ 

■ i - 

- l0-£ 

i 

I - 

22 

0*5 

[ 

1 

1 

■ jO-SS - 

23 

0-3 

{ 

— 

0-3 

1 - 

24 

0-5 

5i_ 

— 

0-2 

4 - 

25 

l'0-3 

^1- 

— 

0*2( 

a - 

26 

0-6 

- 


0-3( 

3 - 

27 

0-8' 

6i — 

1 

! _ 

0-4 

- 

28 

l-i; 

3| — 

1 — 

0*5^ 

J - 

26 

0-9: 

i\ — 

i 

j — 

0*3 

— 

30 

0*5: 

?o-3e 

i;o- 2 ; 

) — 

— 

31 

0*5 

jO-38,0-3 

— 

— 

32 

0-5: 

’0-3 

0-2 

— 

— 

33 

0-92 

10-7 

[0-3 

— 

— 

34 

0-5 

0'4 

'0-2 

— 

— 

35 

0-4 

0-28 

!o-19 

— 

1 __ 

36 

0-99 

0-7 

jo'3 

— 

— 

37 

0-8 

0-62| 

'0-25 



38 

1*06 

1-2 

0-36 

_ 

— 

39 

0-8 

0-53 

0*23 

_ 

— 

40 

0-57 

0-35 

0-2 1 


— 

41 

0*92 

0-7 

0*351 


— . 

42 1 

9*8 

o-eii 

1 

0-2 j 

— 

— 

43 ( 

3*75 



0-39 

— 

44 ; 

2*7 

1 

— ( 

3-39 

— 

45 ] 

L*75 

— 1 

— ( 

3-4 



46 1 

^3 

- 1 

— { 

)-3 



47 i 

= •41 

— ■ 

— ( 

)-41 



48 0 

'•31 

— 

— ( 

>■3 

— 

49 0 

•32 

— 

— (J 

1-34 

— 

50 0 

•4 

— 

— 0 

1-4 , 

— 

51 0 

•32 

— ■ 

— 0 

•32 

— , 

52 0 

•31 

-I- 

— 0 

•3 • 

— . 


— X — 


— X, — — — 


— I— — — ■ — X — — — 

— f_'x _ — 



J 



' 


(It.) 



"S 

0 

63 

1 c 
c 

1 

3 

a 

0 

& 

® ' 

. ® 

a *0 

U Z5 1 A 

« cr ! *5 

^ 0 

' 3 

a 

0 






OQ 

f-> 3 . .2 

« , E** ! « 

0 

M 

0 









~ — 1 

II 

6 

- 7.5 DK 4403 


— 

— 

— — 9 

I 

34 

- 11 : 

3286 



— 

— — 1 9 

III 

35 

-6‘S, M 

4104 




— — Bet. Bis. 

and 4. 

3 

-lO-t 

! ’■ 

4589 

— 

— 

' 

' 9 

II 

8 

~5‘5 


3805 




— — Bet. Bis. 

and 8. 

7 

-5-1 

» 

4390 

— 

— 

— 

— — 1 6 

III 

21 

-9-2 


4033 


X 


— — , Bet. Bis. 

1 and 8. 

7 

-8-4 


3462 



— 

— — 2 

I 

6 

-7-4 


4406 

X 



- 6 

III 

17 

-111 


4280 



— 

— — ! 9 

1 

I 

27 1 

-4-9 

„ 

3325 




X — j 6 

II 

10 ! 

-9-5 


3855 




16 

HI 

20 i 

-4.4| 


3559 


29 —9*4! 


3945 




X 


X — . — 


— X — 




7 

— — , 2 
— — 6 
^ — I 2 

~ — I 9 

— — i 6 

— — , 6 

— 7 

— — 9 

— — ; 9 

— — I 9 

I 

— ; 1 

I 

— ~ ; 4 

— — I 8 


IV 2 i -6-7 

i 

i .. 4227 

III 30 i -4-6 

1 >, 3567 

Dump — 

„ 4496 

III 43 -4.7! 

1 1 

3368 

V 68 - 6 . 9 ! 

„ 3543 

I 15 - 6-1 

„ 4394 

III 22 ! - 9.3 

3998 

I 5 -10.6 

4344 

II 12 -3-7 

„ 3398 

Il -10. 0! 

„ 3847 

I 2 [-lO.oj 

3906 

VIII 23 ! - 4 . 4 ; 

„ 3336 

15 - 4 . 7 ) 

„ 3486 

I 34 , - 4 . 71 

„ 3291 

VII 17 ! - 7 . 3 ! 

„ 3747 

I 18 -s-ei 

1 1 

„ 4449 

» 17 , -9-li 

„ 8112 

„ 15 -9-7i 

„ 4531 

II 15 — 5.4 

„ 4130 

„ 89 - 9 . 1 ' 

.. 3716 

VI 39 -11-oi 

3793 

V 63 1 - 7 . 3 , 

„ 3427 

„ 63 i - 7 . 3 ! 

3427 


7 



Size (ins.). 


Level Field No. 
(ft.). 


CXXXVII 

53 

54 


J-69 — — O-3'^i 

)-3lt — — 0-2 — 

J-8 — — (J-27 X 

) S — — 0 21 — 

— I — ;0 1 ,0 98 — 

— — ()-l 0-6 — 

— — i)-l 0-6 — 

— — 0-190-48, — 

— ‘ — lo-2 ,0-59 — 

— — '0-2 0-52 — 

— — 0-6 1-23 X 

— — 0-4 1-1 — 

— — ,0'5 i*35 — 

— ' - 0-5 1'2 X 

— — .0'23il'U5 < 


— — 0*2 0-28 — — 
, — — 0-18:0‘7tJ — — 
, __ „ 0-12 !o- 55| — — 
— — ■0*19|o-52' — , — 
1*1 |0-9 01 ' — — : y 


— — — — X — — — — — — — — 




0-31: — , — 


• 5 0-2 — X ■ 


0*7d'0'7 0-32 — 
0'72'0-7l'o-3 — 


■ — 0'48[ — — 

0-42, — — 


0*75 — — U'6 — — 

'0-6 ' — — ‘0-65 — — 

i0-31 — — ,0-6 — — 

!o-3 — — '0'78; — — 

, — — O-lljOwl — ' — 

H-02.n-55'o-28 _ _ _ 

I ■ 

10-820-610-4 — — — 




r 

O ^ 

5 S 

3 




8 II 

23 

-3-6 

DK 

3297 

6 III 

16 

-7-5 


3897 

7 II 

88 

-8-6 


3629 

2 I 

15 

-6-1 


4.395 

7 II 

89 

— 8-7 


3623 

7 III 

44 

-G-0 


3978 

H 11 

22 

— 5*6 


7911 

8 „ 

21 

-6-2 


3911 

0 

9 

-5*8 


4264 

Surface. 

— 

»» 

4338 

3 V 

7 

-7-9 


4333 

Firsjt St. 

(11) 

-8-3 


3764 

7 vni 53 

-4-1 

}> 

4487 

1 I 

18 

— 5-5 

>» 

44U9 

Bet. BN 
and 8. 

7 

-8-4 

>» 

4220 

1 I 

18 

— 5*5 

I* 

4393 

3 V 

8 

-H-3 

n 

4054 

1 VII 

5 

-4-3 

>> 

4342 

7 IV 

69 

- 9 ‘ 1 

») 

4520 

8 I 

6 

-4-1 


3773 

8 If 

15 

-5-3 

>» 

4099 

Bet. Bis 
and 8. 

7 

-5*1 

>> 

4391 

7 H 

89 

-7-2 

»» 

3572 

Bet. BN 
and 8. 

6 

-9-4 

>> 

3819 

3 V 

19 

- 10-5 

»> 

4126 

Bet. Bl.'*. 9 

and lU (II). 

^ 4.7 

> 

3662 

9 VI 

36 

-5-8 


3505 

Bet. Bl- 
and 4. 

3 

-lU-0 


4597 

Bet. Bl- 
and 5. 

4 

—8-7 


4078 

8 II 

19 

-6-5 


4105 

9 I 

34 

-4-7 


3293 

1 

18 

-5-2 


4363 

First St. 

(14) 

-9-6 


4139 

7 \' 

68 

-6-9 

t* 

3565 

7 IX 

31 

-6-6 

J* 

4610 

11 III 

29 

-9-9 

> > 

4828 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 
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Size (ins.). 


Level Field No. 
(ft.). 


CXXXVII 

89 

90 

91 

92 


§ i I 


1-030-750-31 — — — y — 

1-42 — — U-4 — > — — 

0-6 — — 0-3 — — — X 

,0-7 0-520-3 — — — — — 


G i &c G 

O .< W - 


^ -S 

S 3 “ 

S 3 & 

5 ■= S 


Xi-8 0 38 0-2 — — 

l-llU-870-41 — — 


0- 37 — — 0-20 

1- 2 — — 0-4 

2- 1 — — 0-72 

1-120 9 0-37 — 


_ _ 0-3 0-S2 — 

— — 0-79 1-25 X 

0-570-480-3 — — 

0- 820-4 0-26 — — 

_ _ — 0-67 — 

1- 35 — — 0-71 — 




105* 

CXXXVIII ' 


-1 — — 1-6 


1* 

,1-92 — 

— 0-9 

2* 

0-730-6 

0-3 — 

3* 

0-99 — 

— 0-59 

4* 

0-41 — 

— 0-38 

5 

— — 

0-731-3 

6 

0*870-4-t0-25 — 

7 

i0*2 — 

— 017 

8* 

,0-45 — 

— 0-33j 

9* 

113 — 

— 0-6 

10* 

0-8 0-580-51 — 

11* 

0-33 — 

— 0-34 

12 

0-470-440-19 — 

13 

0-7 — 

— 0-41 

14 

1-08 “ 

— 0-5 

15* 

1-1 0-7 

0-46 — 

16* 

i-02 — 

— 0-3 

17 

1-1 0-7 

0-46 — 

19 

' 

0-080-56 




46 — — — — — X — — 


6 VI 

32 

-IIS 

DK 3601 

12 V 

96 

-8 3 

4729 

7 I 

5 

-8-1 

7337 

Bet. Bl^. 
7{V11> and 4. 

— 7-5 

7879 

7 V 

54 

-4-8 

3328 

Btt. BN. 
l(Ili) and 7. 

-10-5 

„ 5509 

First 8t. 

il5) 

-11-9 

„ 7957 

Fust ftt. 

(13) 

-11-7 

„ 7928 

1 IV 

27 

-10-1 

„ 4908 

Bet. Bis. 
lOA and U. 

-11-4 

„ 4817 

7 III 

43 

-4-4 

„ 3385 

12 I 

4 

— 8-5 

„ 5098 


o 

-11-1 

8331 

6 il 

10 

-9-5 

„ 3854 

7 I 

i) 

— 0-6 

„ 3659 

Bet. liJs 
and 5. 

. 4 

-8-7 

» 1077 

12A I 

12 

-11-6 

„ 5511 

8 III 

27 

-3-2 

„ 10589 

9 X 

82 

— 7 - 7 

„ 12040 

y „ 

54 

-7-3 

„ 12401 

8 HI 

31 

-2-9 

„ 10635 

Loop Lane 
(58). 

-11-6 

„ 13002 

8 III 

27 

-2-4 

„ 10550 

9 VIII 

44 

-3-5 

10475 

9 X 

86 

-8-1 

„ 11775 

9 XII 

92 

-6-3 

„ 10766 

y X 

55 

-5-6 

„ 10685 

9 

53 

-9-3 

„ 12916 

S HI 

27 

-4-2 

„ 11765 

6A — 

31 

-8-2 

„ 10815 

8A — 

38 

-4-3 

11316 

8A — 

33 

-7-1 

„ 11480 

8 HI 

48 

-5-1 

„ 11087 

8A — 

33 

-7-1 

„ 11480 

9 VHI 44 

-3-3 

„ 10502 




Size (ins.). 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

Tabulatiok of Beads. 


Level Field 'So. 
(ft.). 


s ' a s 

■*2 0 3 

eS c 

S'* r 

fi o & 

' a A 

« 5 S 

P3 ^3 » 


CXXXVIII 

20 * 

21 


— 0-36 < 


1-150 990-41 ______ X 


22 

1-110-9 0-4 — 

23 

0-910-810-32 — 

24 

1-270-7 0-32 — 

25 

0-5 .0-360-11 — 

26 

0-86;0 6 0-36 — 

27* 

— ' — 0 231-23 

28* 

0-2 — — 1-09 

29 

— , — 0-2 0-86 

30 

0-940-310-23 — 

31 

1-0 0-3 0-15 — 

32* 

1-510-480-28 — 

32A 

— — 0-130-43 

33 

1-0 10-250-2 ' — 

34* 

2-15,1-150-4 , — 

35* 

!i-3 0 8 0-3 : — 

36* 

,1-670-9 0-39 — 

37 

:0-990-52,0-15 — 

38 

'0-7 — — 0-75 

39 

0-58 — — 0-7 

40 

1-05 0 46 0-23 — 

CXXXIX 


29 

— , — 0-151-63 

30 

— — '0-02:0-7 

31 

— — 0-220-8 

32 

— — 0-210-7 

33 

— — ,0-5 0-89 

34 

0-7 0-610-15 — 

35 

0-65 — — 0-29 

36 

1-21 — ,— 0-5 

37 

— j — ;0 470-98 

38 

— ■ — 0-690-9 

39 

, — — 0-250-38, 

40 

— — 0-631-11 

41 

— — 0-4 0-86 

42* 

0-87 — — (0-6 

43* 

0-95 — — !o-58 . 


— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

6A 

— 

39 

-8*0 

DK 10858 

— 

~ 

1 

j 

— 

— 

1 _ 

_ 

— 

— 

Bet. Bl« 

. 4 



3417 



i 







and 7 



j 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

10 

IV 

79 

-7-4 


4313 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

. — 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

7 

V 

62 

,-50 

,, 

3467 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9A VIII 

62 

'-7-2 

1 

12667 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

' Bet. BLs 

10 


; 

4687 










and 12. 



— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

7 

V 

62 

-5*3 


34S5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

■ — 

' — 

— 

9 

III 

29 

-1-8 

*1 

3397 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

, 1 

I 

15 

-10*6 


5692 


— 

— 


— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

25 

1-11-1 


5286 





— 

— 

j 



0 

VIII 

20 

-7-0 

tf 

8070 





— 

— 

— 



2 

I 

15 

-8-3 

it 

4432 




— 

— 

— 

' — 



— 

6A 

— 

32 

■-1U-0 

ti 

12604 






— 

— 



9 

VII 

17 

1-7-4 


4675 



— 



— 

— 



9 

I 

27 

1 

1-3-5 


3797 



““ 


— 

— 



— 

9 

VIII 10 

-3-6 


3488 




— 

— 

— 



— 

9 

X 

81 

-11-5 

ft 

12853 


' 

— 


— 

— 



— 

s 

III 

30 

-5-6 


10917 





— 

— 


— 

— 

8 

ii 

28 

-7-3 


11725 

““ 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

6 

1 

3 

-11-1 


3636 

— 

— . 

— 

— : 

— 


— 

— 

— 

9 

>» 

34 

-8-0 


8505 


1 

1 








9 

VI 

36 

-8-4 

>’ 

7955 


i 

“ i 

( 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

HI 

44 

-15-9 


8342 






Bet. Bis. 1 
and 7. 
Bet. Bis. 1 
and 10 (I). 
7 III 51 


Bet. Bis. lOA 1-19-4 
I and 11. 

7 VIII 16 -24-1 

First St. (9). -12-7 

7 VIII 16 -24-4 

1 I 20 —14-2 

1 IV 30 —16-2 

2 „ 21 -16-3 
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Size (ins.). 


Level Field Xo. 
(ft.). 


o 

; 4) ' — 


- s tt 

o c 


CXXXIX 

44* 


0-191-35 
0 -4810 -92, 


I — — 0-7 ;i-n A 

:0-42i — ! — 0-25' — 
^0-45 — I — '0-22 — 
! — i — .0-2l!l.l — 

10-41' — : — 'o-23 — 






;0-75l — ' — '0-23 — ' — , — I < 

I — ' — 0-12'0-41 — i — — ’ — 


1 I IS -14-9 

DK 5597 

Bet. Bis. lOA -19-4 
and 11. 

” 

7411 

1 IV 28 ;-15-0 


5354 

1 III 1 -13-5| 


6947 

Bet. Bis. 9 i - 20-4 
(VI) and 12. ; 


9023 

7 IX 29 ,-20-4 

>» 

8639 

1 I 17 1-14-4 

ft 

5422 

4 „ 18 -19-5, 

It 

9063 

7 „ 3 -33-4 

It 

9837 

1 III 1 -17-3 

It 

6371 

1 „ 2 -21-1 

tl 

9045 

Bet. Bis. 1 -27-0 
and 10 (I). 

II 

9510 

Bet. Bis. 1 -24-4 
and 10 (I). 

1) 

946S 


— — iO-13:o 45— ; — i— — I — I— —I — ■ — 'x; — — _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


' — — I0-491-15 X 

0-38 — _ 'i-s — 

0-73' — — jO-as — 

0-67 — — jo -6 X 

— — 0-1 !o-6 — 

— — 0-0S|U-7 — 

0 17 0*55 — 
4-15’ — — 0-35 

0-42 — — 'o-Sl — 


— ! _ I _ : _ I _ i _ I _ 


68* 

— ! — '0 2 

()*7 

69* 

0-65 — — 

0 4 

70* 

|2-18,l-39'o-47 

■' — 

71 

! — — '0-2 

'1-02|' 

72 

14-021 — — 

l0-34 

73* 

,0*82;0-5li0-3 

— 

74* 

0-72 — ~ 

0-38 

75 

1*030*5 0*35 

i — i 

76 

1*28 — — 

io-33; 

77 

|0-64‘U*41,0*41| 

i 

78 

2-55 — i — ! 

0-35 

79* 

1*0 0-640-34 






X ! _ I _ _ 


Bet. Bis. lOA 

-12*2 



and 11. 




2 II 21 

-17*4 

t) 

9186 

First St. (9). 

-12-7 


4550 

7 III 48 

-14-8 


8247 

7 13 

-33*3 

II 

9806 

1 IV 63 

-19-7 


8938 

7 III 43 

-13-1 


8160 

1 IV 23 

-160 

II 

6137 

7 IX 29 

-23-1 

„ 

9374 

Bet. Bis. 1 

_26*9 


9544 

and ID (I). 



2 I 7 

— 15-6 

,r 

4577 

1 » 13 

_12*8 


5420 

Bet. Bis. lOA 

-19*7 


7411(1-) 

and 11. 

' 


lA — 87 

-15-9 

„ 

5477 

First St. (9). 

'_12-6 


4573 

2 II 21 

-18*7 

» 

9189 

1 IV 61 

-13*7 


5389 

2 „ 21 

-16*0, 

,1 

6064 

3 III 26 

-14*0 

1, 

0972 

12A I 18 

-17-2 

i> 

7652 

Bet. hU. 1 

-12*6 


6709 

(111) and 7. 

5 I 12 

-14-3 


3699 

3 IV 45 

-17*1 

•* 

7192 



656 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO 


Tabulation of Beads. 


Size (ins.). 


Material. 


Locus. 


PUte. 


A 


1 


j 

1 

1 







0 

M 

1 


1 







A 





! 


i 1 

fO 

cs 





0 

A 



S 


a 





M 

0 

to 

s 

I 

n 

OQ 

<0 

a 

M 

0 

S 

a 

§ 

cO 

0 

•43 

1 1 

'3 

1 u I 

1 0 

c 

ac 

0 

u 

1 ^ 

. * 

i 

4> 

i 

2 1 

0 1 

; <S> 

1 > 

*1 

0 

tH 

A. 1 

P. 

P4 

arnclinii. 

3 

M 

1 .5 

oa 

' *5. ' 

03 

^ ' 

c. 

c, : 

(A 

i 1 

1 ^ 

ti. 

2 

p 

0 

0) ' 

ti* 


V 

•*A 

<A 

i 

s 

a; 

cs 

0 

OQ 

Q» 

s 


5 

H 

5 


i” 

i ^ 

> 

Ph 

1 

CO 

0 

j « 



: 

i 

1 ® 

C5 

1 ° 

< 

R 

• ^ 


CXXXIX 

80* 

81* 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87* 
88 * 
89* 
90* 

91 

92 

93 
94* 

95 

96 

97 

98 
99 * 

IGO 

101 

102 

103 

104* 

105* 

106 

107 

108* 

109* 

110 

111 

112 


(1-321-03 0'31 
'l*05 — 

‘l*35 — 

'0.5 - 


0-5 

0-3 

0-35 


0*370’4 


•51 

•63 


0 

0-580-680-35| 
0-95 — — 

'l-77 — — 


— 0-25 — 

— 0*3 — 


95 — — 0-47 — 

77 — — 0-45; — 

- — 0-350-38 — 

- — — 1-02 — 

- — 0-130-38 — 

- — 0-260-86 — 

760-7 0-16 — — 

55 — ' — 0-28 — 

_ _ 0-3 0-4 X 

— 0-4 — 


15 


35 - 
9 0- 


0-22 


0‘15 


0-4 


3 _ — 0-4 

510-4 01 — 




•79 — — 0-3 

•2 0-7 0-3 — 

931-170-23 — 
780-4 0-23 — 
■090-510-25 ~ 
380-380-9 — 
070-3 0-26 — 
05 0 - 72 0-4 ' — 
6 0-320-2 — 
370-320-11 — 


Level j Field Ko. 

(ft.). I 






Block. 

House, 

e 

0 

0 

, 1 

) 

! 1 

i 



7 

1 

19 

-14-3 

DK 

7674 

7 

n 

15 

-25-4 

if 

9484 

10. 

II 

20 

-16-5 

a 

6822 

Bet. Bis. 4 
and 5. 

-14-6 


4287 

Bet. Bis. 1 
and 10 (1). 

-27-0 


9511 

First St. 

(9). 

-13-5 


4426 

5 

I 

2 

-140 

it 

4037 

1 

IV 

74 

— 15-5 

„ 

5617 

7 

lU 

47 

-13-8 

It 

8124 

: 2 

IV 

22 

-14-0 

it 

5531 

1 

II 

33 

- 16-4 

n 

5569(6) 

1 

„ 

6 

-131 

ti 

5682 

. 7 

IX 

29 

-20-2 

„ 

8636 

3 

IV 

45 

-17-1 

ft 

7197 

7 

VIII 22 

-14-5 

tt 

7381 

7 


63 

-17-8 

ti 

8655 

7 

VI 

74 

-14-4 

tt 

7428 

4 

— 

8 

-12-6 

11 

4948 

8 

II 

16 

-16-8 

It 

9004 

1 

VII 

56 

-18-0 


5375 

Bet. Bis. 7 
and 8. 

-21-1 

" 

9046 

2 

n 

21 

-18-8 

II 

9214 

Bet. Bis. 10 
(!U) and 12. 

-17-4 

II 

7038 

7 

VIII 

53 

-17-8 

II 

8656 

First St. (9) 

-18-8 

It 

8261 

10 

I 

6 

-12-6 

II 

5506 

3 

III 

43 

-13-4 

II 

7164 

5 

I 

2 

-12-6 

It 

3836 

First 

St. <1) 

-21-7 

II 

8765 

7 vm 

16 

-25-4 

II 

9517 

! lA 

— 

87 

-18-3 

II 

5520 

7 VII 

58 

-13-1 

It 

9084 

Bet. Bis. 9 
(VI) and 12. 

-20-4 

" 

9030 


Of seven beads and pendants whose material is not stated in the above tabulation six are of 

yer^^MeSd '«• CXXWn 8lt Xoh U nol 



Chapter XV. 


GAMES AND TOYS. 

The number of toys that are found and their diversity, ranging from models 
of people and animals, pottery carts and birds mounted on wheels to rattles, 
whistles, gamesmen, marbles and dice, is one of the most interesting features of 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Human Figures as Tosrs {PJs. LXXII, 3; LXXV, 2; LXXVI, 6, 25; 

LXXVIII, 10, etc.). 

Some of the most peculiar of the human figurines of baked clay (Pis. LXXII ; 
LXXIV ; LXXV ; LXXVI) are almost certainly playthings that were possibly 
made by the children who owned them. No. 3 in PI. LXXII, a figure with its 
left leg raised, can hardly be explained otherwise ; and No. 2 in PL LXXV, a 
male figure holding a round object to its breast, may well be a model made by a 
child of one of the strolhng beggars that probably in the past as at the present day 
entertained the people with recitations and songs after announcing their presence 
with a drum. No. 6 in PI. LXXVI probably also represents a mendicant with 
begging bowl or drum. 

I am inclined, however, to think that the two figures of a crawling child 
in Pis. LXXVI, 25 ; LXXVIII, 10, were made by adults owing to their more 
careful finish. If so, they may be votive offerings either to obtain the recovery 
of an ailing child or, more likely, in return for favours received or desired.^ 

For detailed descriptions of these figures, see Chapter IX on Statues, Figurines 
and Model Animals. 

The Indian child to-day is very fond of making clay figures of men and 
animals, but they are usually left unbaked. It is not, however, difficult even 
for a child to bake his clay models, and I have seen it done with a little fuel in 
a hole in the ground in both Egypt and India. 

Toy Animals {Pis. LXXVIII, 8, 9, 12; LXXXI, 5, 8, 9, 14, 18, 19, etc.). 

Many of the toy animals that have been found could equally well be the 
handiwork of children as of adults, and some of the more roughly made model 
animals are certainly toys. The figures with moveable arms (Pis. LXXVIII, 
12 ; LXXXI, 5, 8, 9, 14, etc.), which are described in Chapter IX, all appear, 
to have been acrobatic toys that were perhaps made by a professional toymaker. 
And it is not unlikely that other toys of this kind were made of wood and so 
have perished. 


^ Both figures represent children in vigorous health. Cf. the Twelfth Dynasty limestone figure 
of a crawling child from Egypt : Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, p. 59, pi. LI, fig. 370. 
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Whistles {Pis. CIX, 60, 61 ; CX, 8; GXLII, 79). 

Of the whistle in the shape of a hsn described in the first book on the site,^ 
we have found many examples at all levels. Two new varieties unearthed 
more recently are described below : — 

Nos. 60 and 61 in PI. CIX (DK 6168) (see also PI. CX, 8). Very hard baked 
pottery ; no shp, 1 ■ 65 ins. high. A somewhat roughly made, pear-shaped object 
with a small hole at the top and another in the side. By blowing into the top 
and using the lateral hole as a stop, various modulations of sound can be pro- 
duced. Three of these whistles, all slightly different in size, were found together. 
Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 8. Level : — 17*7 ft. 

No. 79 in PI. CXLII (DK 8852). Pottery ; with traces of a light red shp. 
Apparently a miniature jar whose rim had been rubbed down to enlarge the hole 
slightly. A second hole near the mouth was doubtless used as a stop, as in the 
above example. Locus : Bl 9, ho. Ill, rm. 35. Level : — 14*2 ft. 

Rattles {Pis. CXII, 3 ; GXL, 21 ; GXLII, 80, 81, 87, 88). 

Rattles, though numerous at Mohenjo-daro, seem to be only one shape^ 
namely, a hollow ball of baked clay with one or more pellets inside. They are 
found at all levels and vary somewhat in size. Model animals as rattles are 
not found though they are frequent at the ancient Sumerian sites. In the one 
animal figure that produces a rattling sound when shaken, the noise is very slight 
and obviously due to the accidental inclusion of a loose fragment of clay when 
it was made.“ 

As a rule the ball rattles were made of the same clay as that used for ordi- 
nary pottery, the grey clay of No. 21 in PI. CXL being a notable exception. In 
the interior of those rattles that we have been able to examine there were two 
and sometimes three rough pellets of clay. The wall is generally substantial, 
but not so thick as to make the rattle heavy or to dull the sound.^ 

^o. 3 in PI. CXII (DK, DG, 82). Light red pottery. Average diameter 
2 3 ins. The lines that decorate this rattle are now^ hght grey, perhaps owing 
to long immersion in water having altered the original red. Locus : Bl. 7, deep 
digging. Level : — 41 ft. ’ 

No. 21 in PI. CXL (DK 11913). Light grey pottery. Average diameter 
1*4 ms. Ornamented with parallel dark-red lines, those on one hemisphere at 
right angles to those on the other. Loeus : Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 85. Level : — 7 ft. 

Plate CXL//.— Nos. 80 and 81 (DK 6746). Light red pottery; no slip 
No. 80, an average of 2* 1 ins. in diameter ; No. 81, 1*67 ins. Roughly decorat^ 
with red lines. Found together. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. VII, rm. 17 Level * 
— 15 • 4 ft. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizaiiem, p. 551, pi. CLIII, 17, 18. 

2 Op. cit.. p. 354 ; pi. XCVII, 23. 


I can find no records of similar simple rattles from other ancient civilizations, save an egg- 
shaped one of Predynastic date from Egypt: Petrie, Wainwright, Mackay, The Labyrinth Oerzeh 
and Mazghuneh, pi. \I, fig. n. In this, as m the rattles of Mohenjo-daro, the sound was made by 
pellets of clay. 
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No. 87 (DK 4915). Light red pottery. 1-4 ins. in diameter. Decorated 
with red lines. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 13. Level : — 13*7 ft. 

No. 88 (DK 9594). Drab coloured pottery. 2-2 ins. in diameter. More 
carefully made than usual, and more or less evenly decorated with crossed, dark 
red lines. Locus; Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level; — 26-2 ft. 


Cubical Dice (Pis. CXXXIX, 20; CXL, 19, 20, 63; CXLII, 81-6). 

Dice of this form are not quite so often found as the tabular ones of ivory. 
They occur at all levels ; and some are exceptionally well made while others, of 
pottery, are roughly fashioned and by reason of their inaccuracy of shape must 
have been far from true. Though generally these dice are numbered 1 oppo- 
site 2, 3 opposite 4, and 5 opposite 6, there are variations, as is seen in the lists 
given below. In none found as yet does the sum of two opposite sides equal 
seven, as in modern dice. Of the more recent finds, some are stone and the three 
examples illustrated, one of which, alas, is incomplete, were accurately made. 
I have already pointed out that cubical dice seem to have originated in the East.^ 
Woolley has found one made of light grey pottery in an early stratum at Ur, 
with the numbers arranged as in PI. CXLII, 86, save that a rosette replaces the 
No. 1.^ As the rosette is a frequent motif in early Sumerian and Elamite art 
and exceedingly rare at Mohenjo-daro, we must conclude that the die from Ur 
is not an actual importation from India, though it is not inconceivable that the 
idea was taken from that country. The next earhest example of a cubical die 
outside India is one with painted numbers from Tell el-Amarna, which was 
found by the Egypt Exploration Society in 1921 and dated to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. On this die, also, the numbers are arranged as on most of the cubical 
dice of Mohenjo-daro. It is not until very much later that cubical dice appeared 
in Europe. 

No. 20 in PI. CXXXIX (DK 8906). Ivory. 0-93 xO- 85x0- 72 ins. Quite 
differently marked from the other dice, two opposite sides being blank, three 
marked with a circular device, as seen in the illustration, the remaining side 
bearing three pictographic signs, perhaps to mark a special move in a game. 
Its inequality of shape doubtless led to certain sides appearing more frequently 
than the rest ; but none the less it shows the polish of much use. Locus ; Bl. 8, 
ho. II, rm. 16. Level; — 15-3 ft. 

Plate CXL. — No. 19 (DK 12715). Reddish pottery ; smoke-stained in 
places. 1x0- 92x0- 76 ins. Very roughly made, and badly out of shape. 
1 opposite 3, 2 opposite 4, 5 opposite 6. The holes that indicate the numbers 
were made with a pointed stick. Locus ; Bl. 9, ho. XII, rm. 94. Level ; — 9 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 6553). Light red pottery; no slip. 1-1 x 1-15 ins. Roughly 
made, and out of the square. Very deep points 0-12 in. in diameter. 1 oppo- 
site 2, 3 opposite 4, 5 opposite 6. Locus: Bl. 9A, ho. V, rm. 68. Level; — 9-1 
ft. 


^Antiquity, Dec., 1931, p. 463. 

2 The Vedic Indian regarded this number as unlucky in his games of dice : Oppert, Original 
Inhabitants of India, pp. 329-30. 
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No. 63 (DK 10246). Yellow agate. 0-75x0-7ox0*7o (?). Though a 
considerable portion of this die is missing, enough remains to show that it was 
beautifully made and finished, with plane, pohshed sides and accurately bored 
numbers. With the possible exception of No. 86 in PI. CXLII, it is the best 
finished specimen found at Mohenjo-daro. The numbers are 1 opposite 2, 4 
opposite 5. The number 6 has disappeared owing to breakage. Locus : Bl. 6A, 
rm. 41. Level: — 5-6 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No. 84 (DK 5631). Grey pottery. l-llxL2xl*09 ins. 
The numbers on this die are marked by small inlaid beads, 1 opposite 2, 3 oppo- 
site 4, and 5 opposite 6 — a point of interest as beads were rarely used in this way 
for any form of ornamentation at Mohenjo-daro, though this technique was 
fairly common in Predynastic times in Egypt, where white beads served as eyes 
for pottery figures and slate palettes in animal form.^ Grey pottery is also very 
rarely used for making dice ; as mentioned above, we also have an example from 
Sumer. Locus: Bl. 1, ho. VII, rm. 3. Level: _ 16-6 ft. 

No. 85 (DK 7989). White limestone. I x 1 X 1 ins. Accurately made 
with the angles slightly rounded. The holes that indicate the numbers are 0-13 
in. in diameter and carefully drilled, 1 opposite 3, 2 opposite 5, and 4 opposite 
a blank side which corresponds perhaps with the rosette of the die from Ur. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 29. Level: — 13-2 ft. 

No. 86 (DK 4013). Light grey stone of medium hardness. 1-14x1 -14 
X 1 • 14 ins. This object is so well cut and made that it would be a credit to a 
modern craftsman. Holes 0-15 in. in diameter and 0-1 in. deep, with a rounded 
base. 1 opposite 2, 3 opposite 5, and 4 opposite 6. This die is by far the most 
accurately made specimen found at Mohenjo-daro, though No. 63 in PI. CXL, 
if complete, would probably have equalled it. Locus: Bl. 2, ho. II. rm 25* 
Level: — 15-2 ft. 


Tabvilar Dice, Rectangular and Triangular in Section. 


Of these two forms of dice we have many examples from both the upper 
and lower levels. Indeed, such a glut of them has been found that there is no 
doubt that they were more commonly used than the cubical dice, either separately 
or two or three together. For instance. No. 43 in PI. CXXXVIII was found 
with another die of the same shape but differently marked on its four sides and 
also small fragments of two others ; and another die with different designs on 

cylindrical piece illustrated in Pis. 
LXXAViii, 42 ; OXLi, 31. In no case have two similarly marked dice of similar 
shape been found together. Whether these tabular dice were used separately 
or as markers for a board game is not known. ^ ^ ^ 


Many of these dice are polished by much use, and in general they were very 
carefully made. With very few exceptions they are ivory, and the majority 
are well preserved. Those made of bone (Pis. CX, 50, 51 ; GXLI 30 • CXLIII 
39) are not quite so well preserved and show a certain amount of open grain’ 


2 They may have been used ivith a board and wooden gamesmen that have long since disappeared. 
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as well as sometimes being out of the straight. The varied designs and markings 
on these dice are all lightly incised and it seems from some of the more perfect 
examples that they were ^ed in with a black pigment to show them up more 
clearly.^ Their square-cut ends are sometimes plain and sometimes ornamented 
with circles that are usually concentric (PI. CXXXVIII, 43, 45). The criss-cross 
ornamentation at the ends of Xo. 58 in that plate is very unusual. 

Some of these dice have pictographic characters on one side (Pis. CX, 44, 
53 ; CXXV, 9, 11; CXXXVIII, 44 ; CXLI, 33). The same pictograph is re- 
peated three times on No. 11 in PI. CXXV and four times on No. 44 in 
PI. CXXXVIII, and PI. CXLI, 33, but on the other dice various signs are grouped 
together, as on the seals, and may therefore be names or titles rather than any- 
thing to do with the dice themselves. 

The two round rods (PI. CX, 51, 52), which perhaps belonged to some kind 
of game and certainly could not have been used as dice, bear the same inscription 
in five characters, though they were not found together. 

These tabular dice fall into several groups according to shape and decora- 
tion ; but owing to the number illustrated and the fact that the great majority 
have been drawn to scale it is unnecessary to describe each one fully, or to give 
their locus or level as they are so common. 

Type (a). Square in section ; four sides all different {Pis. CXXXVIII, 41, 
43, 48 ; CXLIII, 47, 49, 51 ). — The dice of this group average 2-99 ins. in length. 
On three sides they bear one, two and three circular marks, respectively (Pis. 
CXXXVII, 41, 48 ; CXLIII, 47, 49, 51), or only two sides are numbered (PI. 
CXXXVIII, 43) ; the numbering most favoured being 1, 2 and 3. Two sides 
of PI. CXXXVIII, 43, are numbered six and eight, respectively. A device very 
common on the fourth side of the die is a series of parallel longitudinal lines, 
or, more rarely, curved lines arranged as in PI. CXLIII, 43. 

Type (b). Square in section ; three sides different {Pis. CXXV, 9, 11 ; CXLIII, 
41, 43, 48, 54). — The dice of this type vary in length from 1 • 35 to 4 • 02 ins. Three 
of the sides are difierently marked, and the fourth duplicates one of the other 
three ; for instance, two sides are marked two in PI. CXLIII, 41, and two marked 
one in PI. CXLIII, 43, though in the latter case the position of the mark is not 
the same. On No. 54 in the same plate, two sides are marked three, though one 
of these sides is not drawn. 

No. 9 in PI. CXXV has the numbers two and three denoted by small circles 
in the pattern at one end, the other half of each of these sides bearing a group 
of pictographic characters and crossed lines, respectively. On a third side there 
are two parallel longitudinal lines, and the fourth side duplicates the last side. 
No. 11 in PI. CXXV has a rounded, bluntly pointed end and it is possible that 
this die was twirled between the fingers before being thrown. The fourth side 
is a duplicate of the side marked with the smaller circles. 

Type {c). Square in section; two sides similarly marked {Pis. CXXV 111, 
58, CXLI, 32 ; CXLIII, 24, 33). — The dice of this type which are rare have the 
same distinguishing marks on opposite sides, and it is possible that two were 
thrown at the same time. No. 58 in PI. CXXXVIII (see also PI. CXLI, 32) is 

^ Sometimes red was used as well as black, e.gr,, in Nos. 9 and 11 in PI. CXXV', and No. 33 in 
PI. CXLI. 
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rounded in the middle, where it is 0-21 in. in diameter, and it was perhaps twirled 
in the fingers like No. 11 in PI. CXXV and No. 33 in PI. CXLIII, 33. 

Type (d). Triangular in section : three sides all different {Pis. GXXXVIII, 
44; CXLI, 33; CXLIII, 50). — Somewhat rare, these pieces are of interest in the 
variety and complexity of the designs used to distinguish their three sides. The 
shape of No. 44 in PI. CXXXVIII (see also PI. CXLI, 33) is pecuhar in that one 
side is slightly convex. 

Type (e). Triangular in section; two sides alike, the third different {Pis. CX, 
53; CXXXVIII, 45, 51; CXLI, 28; CXLIII, 37).— These dice range from 1*36 
to 3 • 9 ins. in length, and one side of No. 55 in PI. CX is convex instead of being 
flat. 


Casting Sticks. 


Certain of these rods of bone and ivory cannot be regarded as dice, despite 
their resemblance in material and pattern to the dice described above, for either 
all their sides or opposite sides, according to their shape, bear exactly the same 
pattern. 

Type {a). Square in section ; all four sides alike {Pis. CX, 49 ; CXXV, 4 ; 
CXXXVIII, 49 ; CXLI, 39 ; CXLIII, 21, 23, 30, 31, 39). — The casting sticks 
of this type vary in length from 1 • 7 to 4 ■ 18 ins. They frequently show the polish 
of much use and were perhaps used for divination or for a game which depended 
on the way they fell when thrown. 

Type {h). Rectangular in section ; wider faces alike or different, the narrow 
faces alike or blank {Pis. CX, 44, 50 ; CXXV, 13, 14 ; CXXXVIII, 50, 53, 59 ; 
CXLI, 30, 37 ; CXLIII, 19, 22, 27, 29, 40, 42, 44, 52, 53). — These ivory slips 
are very common, with an occasional variation from the usual regular, parallel- 
sided shape (PI. CX, 50). The patterns on the two broader faces are usually 
the same, but sometimes are different ; and occasionally the edges are ornamented. 
They vary very considerably in length, those illustrated ranging from 1-15 to 
2 *18 ins. long. 


Type (c). Triangular in section ; all three sides alike ( Pis. CX, 46 • CXXX VIII 
46, 54, 57 ; CXLI, 34, 35, 40 ; CXLIII, 18, 26, 36, 35).— Some of the sticks of 
this type are short, as for instance. Nos. 34 and 35 in PI. CXLI, which were found 
together, and are similarly ornamented. Some of these objects are curiouslv 
shaped ; e.g.. No. 54 m PI. CXXXVIII (see also PI. CXLI, 40). ^ 

Type {d). Half round in section {PL CXLI, 29).— Xo. 29 in PI CXLI (DK 
10852) is a very rare shape. It is 1-87 ins. long by 0-32 in. wide by 0-15 in 
thick, with a rounded side ornamented as shown in the illustration the curved 
incised lines bemg picked out in red and black. The flat side is Marked with 
concentric circles, one group m the middle and one at either end. Locus • B1 8A 
rm. 44. Level 4 • 8 ft. ‘ ’ ’ 


Roond Rods {Pis. CX, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52; CXXV, 2; CXXXVIII 42 47- 

CXLI, 31, 46; CXLIII, 20). ’ ’ ’ 

The round ivory rods that have been found can be divided into two groups : 
(a), those of the same diameter throughout, and (6), a short variety with an orna- 
mental head. 
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Of group (a), a considerable number have been found at all levels from — 21-4 
ft. upwards. More frequently than not there is an inscription in the middle 
of the rod, as on Nos. 51 and 52 in PI. CX, which two pieces with the same in- 
scription come from different parts of the site and different levels.^ In the 
first book on Mohenjo-daro it was tentatively suggested that these objects may 
have been seals, but I am now inclined to the opinion that they were used in 
some form of game, though what that was we do not yet know.^ Most of these 
rods are polished by much use. 

Plate CX. — No. 45 (DK 7514). Ivory. 2 • 65 ins. long by 0 • 4 in. in diameter. 
Ends square-cut and plain. Shows a considerable amount of wear and is not 
exactly round. On one side is a group of three pictographic signs and on the other 
three figure-of-eight marks. Since this rod was drawn, we have found the missing 
end which was exactly the same as the other end and added nothing to the in- 
scription, Locus: Bl. 3, ho. II, rm. 41. Level: — 15-5 ft. 

No. 48 (DK 6270). Ivory. 2-65 ins. long. Small group of pictographs on 
one side. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 14. Level: — 20-2 ft. 

No. 51 (DK 8394). Bone. 3-05 ins. long by 0*32 in. in diameter. Tapers 
very slightly towards one end. Ends square-cut and decorated with concentric 
circles. Group of five pictographic signs near the middle, as illustrated. Much 
polished by wear. Locus: First Street (22). Level: —21-4 ft. 

No, 52 (DK 9144). Ivory. 3-07 ins. long by 0*31 in. in diameter. Ends 
square-cut and decorated with concentric circles. Highly polished by wear. 
Bears the same group of pictographs as No. 51. Locus : Bl. 2, ho. II, rm. 22. 
Level : — 17*5 ft. 

No. 47 in PI. CXXXVIII (DK 4929). Ivory. 2*82 ins, long by 0*4 in. 
in diameter. Ends square-cut and plain. Tapers very slightly to one end. 
The incised bands seem to have been fiUed in originally with black paint. No 
inscription. Locus: Bl. 4, rm. 8. Level:— 10*7 ft. 

Of group (b) (Pis. CX, 47 ; CXXV, 2 ; CXXXVIII, 42 ; CXLI, 31) we have 
only a few examples. At first sight they might be taken for gamesmen, but 
their bases are too small for them to stand securely, unless, of course, they were 
used on a board with holes into which they fitted. But as they are always found 
separately and never in groups, we must conclude that they had another use. 

No, 47 in PI. CX (DK 7353). Ivory. 1*45 ins. long by 0*4 in. in diameter 
at the base which is ornamented with concentric circles. Bather roughly made. 
Locus: Bl. 3, ho. VI, rm. 47. Level:— 19*3 ft. 

No. 2 in PI. CXXV (DK 11164). Ivory. 1*47 ins. high by 0*41 in. in 
diameter at the base, on which is a design of concentric circles. The lower part 


iPor the inscription on No. 53 in PI. CX, see also PI. CIII, 19. The inscriptions on two other 
rods which are not themselves illustrated are to be seen in PI. CIII, 17, 18. 

2 Hunter, Joum. Boy. Asiatic Society, April, 1932, p. 467. Dr. Hunter points out that similar 
objects, though not inscribed, are known at Taxila. We have no evidence, nor does it seem to me 
to be likely, that these small rods were used as nose. Up or ear ornaments, like the sticks that adorn 
the features of some African tribes. I only mention this, because this use of these rods has been 
suggested to me on several occasions. 
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of this object is ornamented with hatched lines. Something missing from the 
top was probably a knob. Locus: Bl. 21, ho. Ill, rm. 21. Level: — 8-6 ft. 

No. 42 in PI. CXXXVIII (DK 11093) (see also PL CXLI, 31). Ivory. 1-63 
ins. long by 0*35 in. in diameter at the base, which is decorated with concentric 
circles. Locus: Bl. 8A, rm. 44. Level: — 8-1 ft. 

Ivory Fish {Pis. CXXXVIII, 52; CXLI, 48; CXLIII, 23, 34). 

No definite conclusion can yet be formed as to the use of these little flat 

models of fish. That they were a part of some game seems likely, as they are 

only roughly shaped, the markings which are the same on both sides being crude 
attempts to copy those of the real fish. 

No. 52 in PI. CXXXVIII (DK 12552) (see also PL CXLI, 48). Ivory. 3-7 
ins. long by 0-49 in. wide by 0-28 in. thick. The incised marks had been filled 
in with red and black pigment. Polished by constant use. Locus : BL 6A, rm. 
34. Level : — 8 • 6 ft. 

Plate CXLIII. — No. 28 (DK 8195). Ivory. 2-8 ins. long by 0-28 in. 
wide by 0- 19 in. thick. Eyes and fins incised and filled in with a coloured paste 
which is now fight yellow. Locus : First Street (12). Level : — 16- 7 ft. 

No. 34 (DK 7325). Ivory. 2*61 ins. long. Incised markings. Locus: 

BL 12, ho. V, rm. 95. Level : — 20* 1 ft. 


MisceUaneous Ivory Objects {Pis. CV,44; CXXXVIII, 61; CXLI, 36, 38 47- 

CXLIII, 45, 46). 

No. 44 in PL CV (DK 11903) (see also PL CXXV, 15). 3 ins. long by 0-66 in. 
wide by 0’2 in. thick. Flat strip of ivory. The incised design of circle and 
lines on each side was filled in with black and red pigments of which traces remain 
Locus: BL 8, ho. Ill, rm, 31. Level: — 8*3 ft. 

No. 61 in PL CXXXVIII (DK 11712) (see also PL CXLI, 36). Ivory. 2 ins. 
long by 0-35 in. wide by 0-16 in. thick. Edges plain except for lightlv incised 
details of a buU’s foot at base. Locus : BL 8A, rm. 40. Level : _ 7-1 ft. 

Plate CXLI. — ^No. 38 (DK 8083). Ivory. 3-23 ins. long by 0-39 in in 
diameter at its widest part. A shallow hole in each end, 0-09 in in diameter 
by 0 • 08 m. deep. Entirely undecorated. Locus : BL 7, ho. IX, rm. 33. Level • 
— 9 - 1 ft. 


T. r w f 2 . 8 ins long by 0-6 in. wide by 0-6 in. thick. 

^ are marked with concentric circles in three places 

the front and back are ornamented as illustrated. Cf. Nos. 45 and 46 in 
PL CXLIII. Locus : BL 4, rm. 79. Level : —5-9 ft. 

in pf cIlI^L^b" IfhH 

(i). 7I. -“‘o- 

The last three objects bear a striking resemblance to one another Thev 
suggest some kmd of architectural feature, such as a column, though nothing 
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of the kind has been found in the architecture of Mohenjo-daro, unless columns 
were sometimes made of wood and have perished. These little ivory objects 
may have formed part of a model shrine. 

Balls and Marbles. 

Though a good selection of balls and marbles has been foimd at Mohenjo- 
daro and at aU levels, they were clearly not very common. Most of those made 
of the harder stones are beautifully shaped and polished ; and if they were used 
in some form of game each player had only one, for save in one case only they 
are never found in pairs or groups.^ They may have been used as in the marble 
games, of to-day, or to be roUed through little gateways, or to knock down minia- 
ture skittles ; if the latter, hoops and skittles must have been made of wood, for 
no trace of any such object has been found in association with a ball, unless the 
httle ivory pieces illustrated in Pis. CX, 47 ; CXXV, 2 ; CXXXVIII, 42 ; CXLI, 
31 were skittles. We know that marbles were used as pla 5 rthings in both Sumer 
and Egypt. In the latter country, they are commonly found in predynastic 
graves after about SD, 38 or 39, but in groups ; nor are they in general so care- 
fully made as the specimens from Mohenjo-daro.^ At Jemdet Nasr have been 
found a number of more or less pyriform marbles of pink limestone and slate which 
could only have been used in some kind of game.® 

I must, however, confess to some doubt whether the more finely finished 
stone balls were actually used as marbles ; or the shell balls with a decoration 
of concentric circles in relief, shortly to be described. A few of these stone balls 
are made of soft stones such as limestone and alabaster, and would hardly have 
stood the amount of knocking about undergone by an ordinary marble. 

We know that stone balls have been and are even now used in some parts 
of Central America for divination, for a jade ball, 2 ins. in diameter, found in 
a pottery jar of the old Maya civilization* in Yucatan was at once recognised 
by the local workers as exactly similar to the Sastun, or conjuring stone, used 
by medicine men at the present day in connection with their magic and incanta- 
tions.® 

It is true that only a few of the stone balls of Mohenjo-daro approach the 
Mayan examples in size, but it seems likely that if they had been made for use 
in a game less attention would have been given to their finish and polish.® 

We have yet to find examples of larger balls that would have been used by 
children to throw to one another. That they once existed is very likely, but 
they would have been made of materials that have long ago perished, like the 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 553. 

* Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, p. 32. Balls made of quartz and limestone, dated to the Third 
Dynasty and found at Ghizeh, are to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

®Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pis. LXXI, 24, 25-7 ; LXXIV, 
7. Marbles of the same shape have also been found in Egypt, where too they are pink limestone : 
Brunton and Caton-Thompson, Badarian Civilization, p. 60. 

* Dated A. D. 68. 

^Nat. Oeog. Mag., July, 1931, pp. 123-4. 

® Personal enquiries have failed to elicit information as to the use of stone balls in divination in 
India at the present day. 
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rag balls made by Indian children of strips of cotton material tom from their 
garments. 

The balls illustrated in this book are listed for convenience’ sake according 
to the materials of which they are made. 

Pottery {Pis. CVl, 15 ; CXL, 29 ; GXLII, 76).— No. 15 in PI. CVI (DK 
10379). Light red ware; no slip. 1-31 ins. in diameter. Very well shaped. 
Ornamented all over with regularly placed circles, doubtless in imitation of certain 
shell balls shortly to be described. Locus : Surface. 

No. 29 in PI. CXL (DK 3859). Light red ware; no slip. Diameter 1*4 
ins. Somewhat out of shape. Ornamented aU over with pittings, which were 
perhaps once filled in with a coloured paste. Another pottery ball found during 
the earher excavations was somewhat similarly ornamented with Httle clay pellets 
pitted in the centre. Locus : Bl. 8, ho. II, rm. 21. Level : — 6‘2 ft. 

No. 76 in PI. CXLII (DK 6991). Light red ware : overfired. 1-2 ins. in 
diameter. Marked aU over with incisions made with a semicircular edge. Not 
perfectly round. Locus : Bl. lOA, rm. 7. Level: — 17-3 ft. 

As far as can be ascertained the above three balls are solid. 

A number of small, well rounded, baked clay balls, averaging 0'8 in. in 
diameter, may have been used either as marbles or as pellets for shng or sling- 
bow. 

Faience (Pis. LXXI, 9 ; CXXXIX, 91 ; GXLII, 65).— No. 9 in PI. LXXI 
(SD 2705). Light green and a little out of shape. Average diameter, 1-35 ins. 
Locus: SD Area, Bl. 1, rm. 67. Level: -j-2*7 ft. 

No. 65 in PI. CXLII (DK 5682) (see also PI. CXXXIX, 91). Cream coloured 
paste ; formerly covered with a purplish -black glaze (manganese) which has 
survived in the lower parts of the decoration. 1 in. in diameter and very well 
made. This ball has three holes, each O’ 12 in. in diameter, pierced right through 
it at right angles to each other, for what purpose it is difficult to say. It is also 
ornamented with groups of concentric circles round the holes, in a similar 
manner to the shell balls. Locus : Bl. 1, central corridor (65). Level * 
-13-1 ft. ’ 

Shell {Pis. GXIV, 9; GXVIII, 15; GXL, 30, 37 ; GXLII, 67, 66).— Balls 
of this matenal are now familiar objects, though only found in the higher levels, 
i.e., not below 12-4 ft. below datum. They always have the same pattern carved 
upon them, namely, regularly placed groups of concentric circles. Taking into 
consideration the constancy of the pattern and the care with which it was carved 
I cannot but think that these balls were used for no ordinary purpose. * 

No. 9 in CXIV (DK 10781 (t)) (see also PI. CXVIII, 15) is 1 • 18 ins in dia- 
meter. It IS exceptionally well made, and it is probable that the incised portions 
once held a coloured paste.^ This ball owes its fine preservation to being buried 
with other objects in a copper vase (PL CXV, 5) which was found in a hoard 
beneath a floor. Locus: Bl. 14, ho. Ill, rm. 19. Level: —4-8 ft. 

Nos. 30 and 37 in PI. CXL were found at the respective levels of — 7 • 9 ft 
and - 6-7 ft. in Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 29, and Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 13 ; Nos. 67 and 


^Unfortunately, the caustic used to clean the vessel in which this ball 
removed all trace of pigment that may once have existed. 


was contained has 
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68 in PI. CXLII at the levels —10*9 ft. and —12 ’4 ft. in Bl. 2, ho. II, rm. 22, 
and Bl. lA, rm. 92. 

The decoration on these shell balls is more often than not in relief, a feature 
which necessitated a certain amount of laborious cutting in order to lower the 
ground between the circles and groups of circles. Only a certain part of a large 
shell could have been used in the manufacture of a ball such as these. There 
is sometimes a small natural hole in one side of these objects, but it rarely pene- 
trates very deep as it is due merely to the conformation of the shell. No examples 
have been found of the use of shell to make marbles of the ordinary smooth 
type. 

Stme {Pis. LXXI, 7, 8, 10, 13; CVI, 16; CXL, 28, 36; CXLII, 66, 71, 75, 
77, 78). — No. 7 in PI. LXXI (8D 2862). Hard, variegated stone, mottled brown, 
green and red. 1 • 02 ins. in diameter. Beautifully made and finely polished. 
Locus: SD Area, Bl. 8, rm. 4. Level: 4-0*9 ft. 

No. 8 (SD 3215). White stone of medium hardness. 1 • 75 ins. in diameter. 
Unpohshed, and a httle out of shape. Locus : SD Area, Divinity Street. Level : 
_ 1-55 ft. 

No. 10 (SD 2715 (a) ). Hard, opaque, black stone. 1-51 ins. in diameter. 
Beautifully made, but unpolished. Locus: SD Area, Bl. 1, rm. 56. Level: 
4-3-1 ft. 

No. 16 in PI. CVI (DK 12116). Grey agate, black, veined. 0-88 in. in 
diameter. Locus: Bl. 13, ho. 11, north of rm. 7. Level: — 10-1 ft. 

Plate CXL. — No. 28 (DK 4670). White crystal. 0-43 in. in diameter. 
Well made and carefully polished. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. VI, rm. 30. Level: 
-5-5 ft. 

No. 36 (DK 3365). White limestone. 1 - 62 ins. in diameter. Well made, 
smooth, but unpohshed surface. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. Ill, rm. 41. Level: 
-4-2 ft. 

PI. CXLII. — No. 66 (DK 8338). Alabaster. 1-5 ins. in diameter. Some- 
what out of shape through the action of water. Ornamented with incised, con- 
centric circles, regularly arranged like those on the shell balls. Locus : Lane 
bet. Bis. 9 and 9A (V). Level: —14-6 ft. 

No. 71 (DK 7563). White limestone. 1-34 ins. in diameter. Drilled irre- 
gularly all over with shallow pittings which probably once held a coloured paste. 
A hole in this object, 0-18 in. in diameter and 0-62 in. deep, may have been in- 
tended to take a pin ; if so, this ball should be classed with the pin-heads. Locus : 
Bl. 7, ho. VII, rm. 57. Level: — 16-5 ft. 

No. 75 (DK 7803). Hard grey chert, 1-11 ins. in diameter. Not perfectly 
spherical. Semi-pohshed. Locus : Bl. 3, W. VI, rm. 40. Level :— 18-7 ft. 

No. 77 (DK 6036). Amber-coloured agate. 0-69 in. in diameter. Beauti- 
fully made and very highly polished. Locus: Bl. 12, ho. V, rm. 97. Level: 
- 18-5 ft. 

No. 78 (DK 8900). Light yellow agate, veined with brown. 1-27 ins. in 
diameter. Very carefuUy rounded, but not entirely accurate. Smooth, un- 
polished surface. Locus: Bl. lA, rm. 59. Level: —18*1 ft. 
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Wheels {Pis. CV, 54; CVIII, 4; CX, 26; GXII, 5). 

A number of toy wheels made of pottery were all found separately, and 
one from a very low level proves that toy vehicles were made in very early days. 
These wheels ^ffer from the model wheels frequently found in very ancient 
Sumerian sites in that the hub projects on one side only instead of both, the 
other side being usually slightly concave. The merits of having a boss on both 
sides were, of course, that the wheel was reversible in fitting, and that the boss 
allowed more free play to the wheel than if it rubbed against the side of the vehicle. 
Apparently, the wheels of the actual carts and chariots of Sumer were flat on 
the outside,^ and presumably also on the inside. It is, therefore, difficult to 
see why the toy wheels were provided with bosses, unless they were expressly 
so made to permit of their revolving more easily on the roughly made toy. The 
wheels of the modem Sindhi cart, which is very like in construction to those made 
in ancient Sumer, thicken very considerably at the hub so as to provide as wide 
a bearing as possible for the axle, upon which one wheel is fixed and the other 
revolves. The model wheels of Mohenjo-daro, therefore, more closely resemble 
those now used in the villages round the site than they do the ancient wheels of 
Sumer.2 

These toy wheels, always somewhat roughly made of the usual potter’s 
clay, in some cases show signs of wear in the axle-hole which suggests that some 
of them at least revolved on their axles. 

It has been suggested that these wheels might equally well have been spindle- 
whorls ; but that they were actually used as wheels is shown by the wear in the 
holes and the fact that one was found with the toy chariot seen in PI. CXLII, 
83. 


No. 54 in PI. CV (DK 3883). Pottery ; no slip. 2*6 ins. in diameter and 
0 • 65 in. thick, including the boss on one side. Hole in centre, 0* 21 in. in diameter. 
Locus; Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 13. Level: — 9' 3 ft. 

No. 4 in PI. CVIII (DK 8691) (see also PI. CX, 26). Pottery, no slip. 3*1 
ins. in diameter by 0*65 in. thick, including boss. Hole, 0*2 in. in diameter. 
Locus: First Street (6). Level: (?). 

No. 5 in PI. CXII (DK, DG, 75). Pottery ; containing a plentiful admixture 
of coarse l im e particles. 4 • 5 ins. in diameter by 0 • 9 in. thick. Hole in centre, 
0 • 36 in. in diameter ; shows a certain amount of wear. Locus : Bl. 7, deep digging. 
Level : — 41 ft. 

Toy Vehicles (Pis. LXXXI, 13, 17 ; CVI, 37, 38; CXLII, 83). 

The toy animals that were mounted on wheels (PI. LXXXI, 13, 17) are des- 
cribed in Chapter IX on the Figurines and Model Animals. 

The most popular wheeled toy, however, seems to have been a model cart, 
of which the only complete frame is seen in PI. CXLII, 83, though fragments 
are numerous at all levels. These cart frames do not exactly resemble the wooden 
cart-frame of modern Sindh, whose floor at any rate is solid. But in both, stout 

^ Mackay, Antiquaries Journal, vol. IX, pp. 26-9, pi. II. 

2 I strongly suspect that the flatness of the Sumerian wheel was due to the difl&culty of obtaining 
hard wood of sufficient thickness. ” 
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uprights set in the holes each side of the frame served, or serve, to hold in agri- 
cultural produce — often probably in ancient times as now with the aid of matting 
tied to the poles/ It is likely that either matting or nets covered the open floor 
of the cart of ancient Sindh, as in carts of various designs in parts of India 
to-day. 

No. 83 in PL CXLII (DK 9273). Pottery; no slip. 4-73 ins. long by 

2- 36 ins. wide by 0-5 in. thick. Roughly made. Six holes, each some 0-16 
in. in diameter, pierced vertically through each side-piece of the frame. A 
horizontal hole through the cross-bars in the middle and at one end of the frame 
evidently took the pole of the vehicle. The four central holes in each side, it 
will be seen, are shghtly larger than the others ; they served to take the sticks, 
between whose projecting ends the axle was placed beneath the bottom of the 
cart. The only wheel of this model cart that was found is hke the wheels already 
described. Locus; Bl. 2, ho. I, rm. 12. Level: —18-4 ft. 

Plate CVI. — No. 37 (DK 11261). Pottery; cream slip. Broken and now 

3- 3 ins. long by 3-43 ins. wide by 2*47 ins. high. Roughly made, possibly 
by a child. The axle was passed through holes in the two projections beneath 
this box-like chariot, whose ends and sides are unfortunately so badly broken that 
we cannot tell how far they were carried up. Nothing remains of the pole or 
a hole to take it, but where the piece from the front of the chariot is missing 
there may have been either a pole of pottery or a holed projection to take a 
wooden stick. This little vehicle had had a certain amount of use, for the part 
of the body against which the axle once rested shows a considerable amount 
of wear. 

This chariot approximates in design to some of about the same date that 
have been found at Kish,^ it is quite distinct from the simple frame cart. This 
may be a model of a war-chariot of the type that we know was used in Sumer,® 
and it is unfortunate that it is not better preserved. Locus : West St., bet. 
Bis. 15 (III) and 18. Level : - 7 • 6 ft. 

No. 38 (DK 11998). Pottery; thick red slip. Now 4 '71 ins. long by 3-98 
ins. wide by 1'9 ins. thick. The holes in the sides of this frame, of which only 
one end is perfect, average 0-21 in. in diameter. Though it differs from the 
first frame described (PI. CXLII, 83) in being curved, it is in principle the same. 
Locus : Bl. 8, ho. I, rm. 4. Level : —7-6 ft. 

These carts and chariots were probably drawn by two animals abreast, 
yoked to a pole in the same manner as in the ox-drawn carts to be seen around 
Mohenjo-daro at the present day.‘ That the pole was practically horizontal 
is evident from the positions of the holes through which it was passed in the 
models ; it did not project upwards and then downwards in bow form as in the 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizatmi, pi. CLIV, 11. See also PI. XXIV, a, of this book. 
^Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pl. XL VI. 

® Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. VIII, pl. V. 

* Cf. certain modem Gahcian carts whose wheels are remarkably like tho.se of the Sindhi vehicles. 
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early Sumerian examples.^ This latter very curious form of shaft which appears 
to have been peculiar to Sumer and Elam - was doubtless necessary since the 
animals were harnessed and not yoked, owing to the vehicles being very low and 
adapted for speed rather than capacity.® For the present we may conclude 
that yoked oxen drew the carts, if not the chariots, of Mohenjo-daro in early 
days as now, though the horse was apparently kno^wn, if not actually driven 
or ridden.^ In the first book on Mohenjo-daro I pointed out that the chariot 
first appears in Egypt soon after the Hyksos invasion, “ but the wheel itself w'as 
known before then ; curiously enough, it was used in the manoeuvring of scaling- 
ladders as early as the Sixth Dynasty, though as far as we are aware it was not 
at that time employed in other ways.® 


Gamesmen {PU. LIII, 57-61 ; LXXXI, 12, 15, 16 ; CVI, 1, 1 A, 2 ; CXI, 88 ; 
CXX V, 27 ; CXXXVII, 1-7; CXXXIX, 6-12, 15-19, 21 ; CXL, 1-18, 22-7 ; 

CXLII, 53-64, 69, 70, 72-4). 

Some of the stone objects included here amongst the gamesmen are thought 
by Sir John Marshall to be lingas, similar to those carried by Saivites at the 
present day.’’ This may have been the case with some of the plainer ones, * ® 
but a great number of these objects could hardly have been used for any other 
purpose than for a game.^® 

For the sake of brevity, the measurements, materials, levels and find-spots 
of these objects are tabulated at the end of this chapter, those which are illus- 
trated in line as well as photograph being starred. It will be seen that they 
vary greatly in shape and finish, and they are found in considerable numbers, 
many more having been unearthed than it has been possible to illustrate. They 
occur at all levels, and that fewer have been recovered from the lower strata is 
to be attributed solely to the fact that we have cleared larger areas of the upper 
than of the lower levels. 

1 Frankfort, Tell Asmar and Khafaje, Oriental Institute, Chicago, pp. 96, 97. Woolley, Anti- 
quaries Journal, vol. VIII, pi. V. 

^ Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XII, p. 105, fig. 95. 

5 The bands seen round the necks of the animals in the Ur and Khafaje sculptures, apparently 
with tassels hanging from them, were certainly some form of harness and not a wooden yoke. 

* It should be mentioned here that according to the Ramayana, carts were drawn by asses 
in ancient India : Mtra, Antiquities of Orissa, vol. I, p. 130. For a model animal which I would 
identify as a horse, see PI. LXXVIII, II. It is stiU not quite certain what animals drew the chariots 
of Sumer. As Frankfort cautiously remarks, “ Our choice is evidently limited to horses, asses or 
mules ” : Tell Asmar and Khafaje, p. 98. But Hilzheimer in Antiquity, June, 1935, pp. 133-39, 
identifies the Sumerian draught-animal as the onager of Hither Asia, confirming Woolley’s original 
identification. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 555. 

® Tomb of Kaemhesit, Saqqara ; Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Masemry, p. 87, fig. 83. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 59. 

* I am told that lingas are invariably made of stone. 

® The simpler examples, such as No. 4 in PI. CXL, are very like the small mullers used in ancient 
Egypt for grinding ink on stone palettes ; but in no case do they show any indication of this use on 
their bases. 

Similar objects of browm sandstone found at Jemdet Nasr, are also identified as gamesmen : 
Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, p. 277, pi. LXXI, fig. 19. 
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The three human-headed figures seen in PI. LXXXI, 12, 15, 16, appear from 
their shape to be gamesmen. They are fully described in Chapter IX, on the 
Statues, Figurines and Model Animals. 

For easy reference, I propose to group these objects according to shape rather 
than the materials of which they are made, and to describe only those of special 
interest in detail. 

(а) Round topped cones {Pis. LIII, 57-9, 61 ; CXI, 88 ; C XXXV II, 1, 2 ; 
CXXXIX, 7, 18 ; CXL, 1-3 ; GXLII, 51, 57, 69). — Of the seventeen objects of 
this group that are illustrated, nine are of stone, three of pottery, one of faience, 
and four of shell. It is significant that no two of them were found together ; 
and some of the stone examples are made of unusual materials, such as jade (PI. 
CXXXIX, 7), lapis-lazuli (PI. CXXXIX, 18), and variegated stones. Only 
two are so ordinary a stone as limestone and one of these is yellow (PI. LIII. 57). 
The objects in this group range in height from O’ 7 to 2-42 ins., with an average 
of 1 • 26 ins. 

Xo. 61 in PI. LIII. Shell. Ornamented with three deep grooves which were 
undoubtedly once filled in, flush with the surface, with a coloured paste. 

Xo. 2 in PI. CXXXVII. Semi-hard, black stone with an almost regular band 
of white round the middle. 

Xo. 3 in PI. CXL. Shell. Has a small hole of irregular outline pierced 
through it, which seems to be a natural fissure in the shell from which the object 
was cut. 

Xo. 54 in PI. CXLII. Pottery. Is unusual in that it has a vertical hole 
in its base. O’ 12 in. in diameter and 1 '3 ins. deep.^ 

Xo. 57 in the same plate. Shell. Decorated with five deep grooves which 
were formerly filled in with coloured pastes, red and black. Two of the grooves 
still show traces of these colours which seem to have been alternately arranged. 

(б) Pointed cones {Pis. CXL, 2 ; CXLII, 74).— Xo. 2 in PL CXL, Drab- 
coloured pottery. Though well shaped, the surface lacks finish. 

Xo. 74 in PI. CXLII. White, glazed paste ornamented with a band of inlaid 
paste now yellow. The latter may once have been green to contrast with the colour 
of the cone which was probably blue. 

(c) Straight -sided cones u’ith definite head {Pis. LIII, 60; CXXXVII, 3, 5 ; 
CXXXIX, 6 ; CXL, 14, 22 ; CXLII, 55, 58, 59, 61). — The members of this group 
are very like those of class {a), save that the head is demarcated by a grooved 
neck. In some the body is ornamented. Of those illustrated, three are pottery, 
two limestone, and two faience. In all the pottery examples there is a small verti- 
cal hole in the base, averaging 0’ 16 in. in diameter by 0’58 in. deep, possibly to fit 
on to a peg while being shaped or in a board game of some kind. 

Xo. 5 in PI. CXXXVII (see also PI. CXL, 14). Faience, whose glaze is now 
white. Lower portion ornamented with an inlaid band of yellow paste. Owing 
to its badly preserved condition, it is uncertain whether the groove between head 

1 These holes occur quite frequently in members of the other groups. They were probably of 
use in the process of manufacture, but possibly they fitted on to pegs on a board. 
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and body was also filled in with a similar paste ; if so, this gamesman would have 
approximated to class (6) in shape. Head decorated with a number of rough 
pittings which may also have been inlaid. 

Nos. 55 and 58 in PI. CXLII. Drab-coloured pottery. Decorated with 
vertical groups of lightly incised chevrons separated by interspaces. In No. 58 
the head also is ornamented with a series of engraved strokes. 

{d) Cones with incurved sides (Pis. GVI, 1, 2 ; CXXXVII. 4. 6 ; G XXXIX, 
8-10, 15-17, 19, 21 ; GXL, 6, 7, 8, 10-13, 15, 24 ; CXLII, 53, 60, 72).— This is 
the commonest type of gamesman at Mohenjo-daro.^ Of those illustrated, twelve 
are pottery, four stone, four faience, three shell, and one of bone. They average 
1 ' 06 ins. high. That some of the pottery examples were most certainly games- 
men is proved by a number being found together, for instance, No. 60 in PI. CXLII 
is one of a group of four of fight red ware with a cream slip, all practically the 
same size and make. Each has a small vertical hole in the middle of its slightly 
concave base. 

The group. Nos. 7 and 15 in PI. CXL, of which individual members are illus- 
trated in fine in PI. CXXXIX, 15, 19, consists of six pieces between 0-81 and 1-05 
ins. in height, three of which had a thick red slip, two were dark grey pottery, and 
one, slightly different in shape from the others, yellowish-pink. All are somewhat 
roughly made, and though found together they may not have belonged originally 
to the same set. In shape these pieces closely resemble gamesmen that were used 
in ancient Egypt for a favourite game of twelve pieces for the two players.- 

These six gamesmen may have been used on a gameboard like that illustrated 
in PI. CXLII, 82. A portion of this board which is scratched on a brick is 
unfortunately missing and we do not know how many squares it originally 
possessed. 

(e) Regular tetrahedra (Pis. GXXV, 27 ; C XXXV II, 7 ; CXXXIX, 11, 
12 ; CXL, 16, 17 ; CXLII, 63, 64, 73), — This very distinctive form of gamesman 
of which numerous specimens have been found from 16 • 2 ft. below datum upwards’ 
is also well known at Sumerian sites.^ Why gamesmen of this shape were so 
popular is not clear, for they are somewhat difficult to pick up and replace 
Possibly they were pushed along with the finger and were not taken up as forfeits. 
AH the examples illustrated are glazed paste, except No. 11 in PI. CXXXIX (see 

also PI. CXLII, 63). This gamesman is bronze — -a most unusual material and 

was evidently cast, for the metal is full of small blow-holes. In Sumer games 
men of this type were usually made of stone, but we have yet to find them In this 
material at Mohenjo-daro. As a rule, all the sides are equal so that they could be 
put down m any position. A few, however, are a trifle higher than the base is 
wide, but this may be accidental. All were very carefully made, and though 


1 Prof. Petrie has aptly termed these the “ light-house ” type : Objects of Daily Use, p 53 

2 In the Second Dynasty of Egypt, this game is shown as played with seven men - 

® Mackay, Antiquity, Dec., 1931, p. 464. 
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the glaze has disappeared from some they seem originally to have been blue or green 
in colour d 

(f) Four-sided pyramidal games men (PL CXL, 18).-— Only one specimen 
of this type has been found up to the present, made of a dark grey stone, mottled 
with white. All its angles are slightly rounded. It is definitely rectangular in 
horizontal section and therefore differs somewhat from the square-based, slate 
gamesmen known at Jemdet Nasr.- 

(g) Flat triangular gamesmen {PL CXL, 23). — The one gamesman of this 
shape is carefuUy made of pottery and bears traces here and there of a red slip. 
The top and base are flat. 

(h) Bobbin-shaped gamesmen (PL CXL, 9, 26). — It is doubtful whether No. 9 
is actually a gamesman or not.^ It is 1 *9 ins. high, 1 *3 ins. in diameter at top and 
base, and 0-95 in. at the waist. Both ends are very slightly convex and it is made 
of drab-coloured clay that was slightly under-fired. 

No. 26. Faience ; with an apple-green glaze. Ornamented with crossed 
fines of a thick black paint whose colour is probably due to manganese. This 
object must certainly be regarded as a gamesman ; but, decorated in this manner, 
it is unique. 

(i) Cylindrical with flat top and base {Pis. CVI, la ; CXL, 27 ; CXLII, 70 ). — ■ 
No. la in PI. CVI. A small alabaster cylinder, to each end of which a flat plain 
cap of black stone was cemented. It tapers slightly from 0-65 in. in diameter at 
one end to 0-57 in. at the other. The alabaster had been badly corroded by 
damp.^ 

No. 27 in PI. CXL is one of the vertebrae of a fish and its polish suggest that 
it was used as a gaming-piece. Fish-bones such as this make very good gamesmen 
as the number required can probably be taken from a single fish and they only 
require cleaning before being used. 

No. 70 in PI. CXLII. Dark-grey steatite. A simple roundel; a shape 
that is very rare at Mohenjo-daro, but was more commonly used for board games 
in Sumer and Crete. 

(j) Cubical gamesmen {Pis. CXXXVIII, 55, 60 ; CXL, 25; CXLII I, 35).— 
The only use we can suggest for these carefully made ivory pieces is that they were 
gamesmen ; they could not have been used as dice, for all six sides bear identically 
the same device.® 

1 A faience gamesman of exactly thi.s type has lately been found at Tell Abu Hawam 
in Palestine and from the stratum in vhich it was found is dated to c. 1400-1230 B. C. : Hamilton, 
Quarterhj of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. IV, Nos, 1 and 2, pi. XXXV. 

^Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LXXI. 20, 21. 

® Cf.. however, five similar pieces in a group of twelve gamesmen found by the writer at Mazghuneh 
and dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty : Petrie, Wainwright and Mackay, Labyrinth, Oerzeh, and Maz- 
ghuneh, pi. XLIII, p. 49. Also c/. certain potter^' objects from Jemdet Nasr which are similar in shape 
to those from Egypt and India : Anthropology Memoirs. Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, p. 277, 
pi. LXX, figs. 28, 29. 

*We have before noticed that the variety of alabaster used at Mohenjo-daro is very liable to 
be partially dissolved in damp soil. 

s But possibly they were thrown on a squared board marked 1 to 6, a game which used to be 
played in Europe. 
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No. 55 in PL CXXXVIII (DK 7964). 0-55 x0-5x0-5 ins. Locus : Bl. 8, 

ho. I, rm. 8. Level: —7-6 ft. 

No. 60 in the same plate (DK 5401 ) (see also PI. CXL, 25). 0 • 6 x 0 • 55 x 0 • 55 

ins. Locus : Bl. 10, ho. I, rm. 4. Level : — 11-3 ft. 

No. 35 in PI. CXLIII (DK 8305). 0-6x0-6x0-6 ins. Bather better 

finished than the other two. In the incised pattern, which is the same on all six 
sides, traces remain of a red pigment. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 71. Level : 
-18-2 ft. 

Gamesmen (?) {PL CXI, 87). — Pottery; no trace of slip. 1-38 ins. high 
and 1-35 ins. wide at the base. Owing to its large size it is uncertain whether 
this object is actually a gamesman. Locus : Bl. 1, court I (74). Level : — 13-4 ft. 

Gameboards (Pis. CVI, 49 ; CXLIl, 82). 

We have been fortunate in finding two boards on which same kind of game 
was played, though unluckily neither is complete. It is hkely that most of the 
gameboards of Mohenjo-daro were made of wood and have therefore perished. 
That wooden boards were used in Sumer is now well-known from Woolley’s 
discoveries at Ur,^ and they were elaborately inlaid with shell and other materials. 
We have, however, not yet found at Mohenjo-daro any inlay that can be definitely 
associated with gameboards, and if the latter were inlaid, it may have been with 
substances that perished with the wood.^ 

No. 49 in PI. CVI (DK 11141). Brick. Now measures 10- 7x5- 83x2- 68 
ins. A portion of one end is missing, but the brick is hardly likely to have been 
much longer. On one of the faces four rows of shallow depressions, averaging 
0*58 in. long by 0-4 in. wide by 0-3 in. deep, had been roughly scooped out; 
and along one side was a row of four, perhaps originally five, square holes, also 
roughly cut and somewhat unequal in depth. It is impossible to teU how many 
holes this board once had ; there are now fifteen in the best preserved row. All 
the holes are slightly worn by the picking up and replacing of the gamesmen, 
and none are marked in any way to distinguish them from one another. 

The pieces used with this board were probably seeds of some kind, and judg- 
ing from the number of pools, certainly four and perhaps five,® it would have 
been possible for one of these two numbers of players to take part in the game. 
The nearest approach to this board, of which I know, is one of uncertain date 
from Memphis in Egypt, which had three rows of fourteen holes with a pool at 
one side.'* On this latter board also, the holes for the men were only roughly 
scooped out and it has been suggested that beans or small pieces of pottery were 
used. 

This game may have been very similar to one now played in Uganda, where 
the gameboards have four rows of eight holes each.® In this African game, 

^ The Royal Cemetery, pis. 95-7. Antiquity, Dec., 1930, p. 425. 

* There is a possibility that the fretted, round pieces of inlay (Pis. CVII, 14 ; CXLI, 9 10) may 

have marked a special place on a gameboard, like the rosettes that were used’for this purpose in 
Sumer and Greece. ^ 

® On the other hand, the fifth compartment may have been used for special forfeits, in which 
case the game would have been played by four or less players. ’ 

* Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, p. 55, pi. XL VII, 175. 

® Braunholtz, Man, July, 1931, sect. 131. 
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however, there are only two players, each of whom uses two adjacent rows of holes 
for his pieces. The four or five pools at the side of the board at Mohenjo-daro 
seem definitely to indicate more than two players.^ Locus : Bl. 21, ho. II, 
rm. 4 Level : — 5-7 ft. 

No. 82 in PI. CXLII (DK 8453) is part of a brick gameboard, now some 5*7 
ins. wide by 2‘5 ins. thick. Its original length was probably about 11-5 ins. 
One face of this brick is divided by roughly scored lines into a series of rectangles 
which average 2 • 35 ins. long by 1 • 5 ins. wide. The lengths of these spaces had 
been fairly carefully set out, but not so the widths. Given that the original 
length of this brick was some 1 1 • 5 ins., it is estimated that there were three rows 
of four compartments each. There is, however, the possibility that this brick 
once formed part of a pavement and that the rectangles marked on it were con- 
tinued on to the bricks on either side. In fact, at the unbroken end the longitudinal 
lines apparently extend to the edge, and would be unduly prolonged if this were a 
complete gameboard. One compartment is distinguished from the rest by crossed 
diagonal lines that evidently mark a “house” or “home”. Locus: Bl. 1, 
western court (61). Level : — 16-2 ft. 


If this second board was prolonged at one or both ends, a game like the ancient 
Egyptian Sent could have been played upon it ; the Sent board had 3x10 squares 
and the game was played by two people, each of whom had six gamesmen.- ® 
On some of the Egyptian Sent boards one compartment is marked by diagonal lines 
as on the board from Mohenjo-daro ; and, in addition, other signs were used to 
mark special compartments. There may, therefore, have been other “ houses ” 
on the board. My own impression is that the apparently unbroken end of the 
gameboard of Mohenjo-daro was not necessarily the end of the original board. 

Again, this second gameboard may equally well have resembled an inlaid 
board found by Woolley in an early stratum at Ur, which was divided into three 
parts ; at one end four transverse rows of three squares each, at the other two rows 
of three squares, and between, two squares side by side. The board of Mohenjo- 
daro may perhaps represent the larger end of the Sumerian board with its twelve 
compartments,^ the other two parts being perhaps marked on other bricks. It is 
not clear whether another board found at Ur had originally only twelve squares Y 
if so, it would closely approximate to the board from Mohenjo-daro. If, however, 
it once formed part of a larger board, as I suspect, it would probably have been 
one end of a gameboard of the kind already described. 


1 In some respects, this board resembles that of the South Indian game Pallanguli, in which 
the number of holes varies. But the holes of the latter are larger and can take six pieces 
at a time which would not be possible with the board from Mohenjo-daro. In the South Indian 
game the rows of holes are generally two in number, with a pool for each row : H. G. Durai, 
Man, Nov., 1928, sect. 135, pi. L. 

* Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, p. 51, pis. XLVII, XLVIII. 

® In a very early version of this game there were seven men a side. 

*The Royal Cemetery, pis. 95-7. 

® C. Bunt, Antiquity, Dec., 1930, p. 425. 
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Comparison may also be made with a black limestone board from Susa, which 
has different games marked out on either side.^ This gameboard is apparently 
of later date than the boards from Ur, but is none the less interesting from our point 
of view. On one side, it is divided into fifteen in three rows of five compart- 
ments. two of which are marked with crossed lines as on the board from Mohenjo- 
daro. Unfortunately, one end of this board from Susa is missing, and it is, there- 
fore, possible that there were once more than fifteen compartments. 

A gameboard found in tomb 58 at Enkomi (Salamis)- has a rectangular 
block of twelve squares in three rows of four each, from which a row of eight 
single compartments projects at one end. The broad end of this board is not 
unlike the game marked out on the brick from Mohenjo-daro. The Greek board 
has two houses ” in adjacent corners instead of the single “house” in one 
comer. 

It is, however, a far cry to compare any game from ancient India with those 
of early Egypt and Greece ; and we must for the present assume that our game- 
board would more probably have resembled those in use in Elam and Sumer. 

As knuckle-bones were apparently not used for any game played at Mohenjo- 
daro, we must suppose that on this second gameboard at least the men were moved 
in accordance with throws of the dice of which we have found so many. Dice 
appear to have been as rare in Sumer as they were common at Mohenjo daro, 
and it is possible that knuckle-bones were used in connection with the Sumerian 
boards as they definitely were in ancient Egypt.® ^ 
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Tutankhamen : Nature, 6/4/29, p. 540. 

« I do not, however, know any cases of knuckle-bones being definitely associated with board- 
iumS “ ^ sites in 
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Dimensions (ins.)* 
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IVORY, SHELL, FAIENCE, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF TECHNICAL 

INTEREST. 

Ivory. 

I have little to add to my discussion of the use of this material in the fu’st 
book on Mohenjo-daro.^ There is no doubt that ample supplies of ivory were 
obtainable at Mohenjo-daro, but whether it was imported into Sindh from other 
parts of India or local supplies were available we do not yet know.^ Of great 
interest in this connection is the fact that two tusks (PI. CXI, 72) were found 
with a group of nine skeletons huddled together (PI. XXXII, a and b ; p. 614, 
fig. 1), which are described in Chapter V, pp. 116-18. They had suffered very 
badly from the saltiness and dampness of the soil, so that a great part of them 
had fallen to pieces which we were unable to put together again. The longer 
tusk in the photograph is now 3 ft. 9-5 ins. in length and the smaller one 2 ft. 7-5 
ins., and they average 6 ins. in diameter at the base. It' is possible that both 
these tusks were nearly 5 ft. long.® So much was ivory used that bone takes a 
very subordinate place ; in fact, this latter material is rare. 

A remarkable piece of carved ivory is reproduced in Pis. CXLII, 48, 49 ; 
CXLIII, 15, and described in Chapter X, p. 324. This object is apparently the 
top or basal portion of a cosmetic jar and weU exemphfies the skill of the craftsman. 
Yet, curiously enough, no human or animal figure has yet been found carved in 
ivory in the round — a rather striking fact in view of the number of other materials 
used in the making of these figures. 

An excellent illustration of the difficulty met with in cutting this material 
is afforded by an unfinished ivory plaque (DK 12907) (PL CV, 57). This plaque is 
an average of 3-21 ins. long by 1-59 ins. wide and 0-3 in. thick. The saw marks 
which are clearly discernible on both sides run in every direction ; the ivory- worker 
evidently had great difficulty in cutting the material and worked towards the 
centre from all sides. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. IX, rm. 68. Level : —11 - 8 ft. 

SbeU. 

Shell was extensively used, especially in the making of ornaments and pieces 
of inlay. The natural shells that we have found, either used as material for the 
shell- worker or worn as beads or aniulets,‘‘ comprise several different genera, for 
whose identification in the following list I have to thank Dr. B. Prashad of the 
Zoological Survey of India. 

1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 562-3. 

2 The wild elephant is quite extinct in N. W. India ; but there is some evidence that the climate 
has changed since the early part of the third millennium B. C., and it is possible that at that period it 
roamed Sindh and the Panjab. The fauna of the seals, in which the elephant takes a fairlj' prominent 
place, was probably that of the Indus valley of those days. 

3 The tusks of the Indian elephant of to-day are, however, sometimes nearly nine feet long and 
approach a weight of 100 lbs. 

* For the efficacy of shells, both sea and fresh-water kinds, as amulets, see Mackenzie, Ancient 
Man in Britain, pp. 37-42. 
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No. 46 in PL CVI (DK 10801). Murex {Chicoreus) ramosus, Linn. 9 ins. 
long. Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 7. Level : — 5-6 ft. 

Plate CXI. — -No. 54 (DK 6094). Fragment of coral. ^ Favia hvlvlensis, 
Gardiner. 2-05 ins. long. Locus: Bl. 4, rm. 12. Level: — 18-2 ft. 

No. 64 (DK 6426). Murex {Tribulus) tenuispina, Lamarck. 2-31 ins. long. 
Locus : Bl. 7, ho. I, rm. 19. Level : — 13-7 ft. 


No. 65 (DK 9156). Nerita albicella, Linn.^ White and yellow-green. 1-07 
ins. long. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : — 16 *4 ft. 

No. 69 (DK 6761). Area granosa, Linn. Ivory coloured, tinged with red. 
2-7 ins. long. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. IV, rm. 48. Level : — 13-9 ft. 

No. 70 (DK 6708). Oliva sp. Owing to the removal of the spire, the species 
cannot be identified.^ Ivory coloured, with very faint touches of red. Now 
1-55 ins. long. Locus : Low Lane, bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level : - 12*6 ft. 

No. 77 (DK 8421). Mussel, Lamellidens marginalis, Lamarck; prob. var. 
rhidinaeus, Annadale and Prashad, Bleached by damp and salt. 3-55 ins. 
long. Locus : Bl, 7, ho. VIII, rm. 25. Level : - 18 • 7 ft. 


No. 83 (DK 9200). Oliva (perhaps nigrita. Mart.). Burnt. 1-21 ins. long. 
Locus : Crooked Lane, east of Southern wing of Block 1. Level : - 18-7 ft. 

No. 84 (DK 8157). Potamides {Pyrazus) pedustris, Linn. Ivory coloured 
tinged with red. Slightly damaged. 3*91 ins. long. Locus: First Street (6)^ 
Level : — 15 • 5 ft. ' 

No. 85 (DK 6510). Area granosa, Linn. Perfect. 1-92 ins. lone. Locus- 
Block 1, eastern court (21). Level :— 12 -6 ft. ® 


Plcite CXLI.—^o. 41 (DK 5410). Oliva sp. Spire removed. Pink, shghtlv 
dappled with red. 1-5 ins. long. Locus: Loop Lane, bet. Bis. 12 and 12A 
Level : — 11-3 ft. 


No. 42 (DK 3678). Oliva sp. Spire removed. 
7, ho. II, rm. 89. Level : — 10-7 ft. 


0-7 in long. Locus : Bl. 


Area granosa, Liim. 
Level : — 41 ft. 


-Perfect. 2*3 ins. long. Locus 


Perfect, 7 ■ 94 ins. 


No. 43 (DK 4488). 

Bl. 7, ho. VIII, rm. 53. 

No. 44 (DK 10688). Strombus laciniatus, Dilwyn. 
long. Locus : First Street (24). Level : — 8 ft. 

No. 45 (DK 4760) Cemus Jie^aeus, Linn. Ivory coloured, with red bands 
andmarkmgs. Perfect. Locus : Bl. 19, rm. 10 . Level :- 9 • 4 ft. « 

No. 49 (DK 5845) Trit^ (Cymatium) lotorium, Linn. Ivory coloured tinted 
m Pla^th pink. Perfect, 4 • 7 ms. long. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. if rm. 19. Level V 


MohenjO’daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 666, ' specimen of coral, see 

This shell has also been found in Badarian craveR in T^frvnf • Ti j. ■% 

Badanan Civilization, p. 38. ^ ' ®^™ton and Caton-Thompson, 

3 Also found with the spire removed in very early graves in Egypt : Petrie, Amukte. 


p.28. 
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No. 50 (DK 12875). Galeodes galeodes, LiSun. In fragments. 3-52 ins. long. 
Locus : First Street (24). Level : — 13-1 ft. 

No. 51 (DK 3484). Conus hebrdem, Linn. Red markings on a cream ground. 
Perfect. 1-2 ins. long. Locus: Bl. 9, ho. VIII, rm. 19. Level: — 3-6 ft. 

Other shells that have been found, but which are not illustrated, are : — 

Parreyssia favidens, Benson. Fresh-water mussel, widely distributed 
throughout India and Burma. 

Nassarius sp. 

Cuma carinifera, Lam. 

Oliva inflata, Lam. 

Potamides (Telescopium) sp., Linn. 

It will be noticed that the species of the genus Oliva (No. 70 in PI. CXI and 
Nos. 41 and 42 in PI. CXLI) could not be determined owing to the spire or pointed 
end having been ground down. These shells were perforated in this way to be 
worn as ornaments.^ The beauty of their markings was evidently appreciated, 
and they probably had some amuletic value attributed to them.' 

The mmsel shell (PI. CXI, 77) is fairly commonly found at Mohenjo-daro 
and was probably used as a spoon. Though the nacre is beautiful, this shell 
is too thin and unsubstantial to be used for making inlay.® It is suspected that 
it was this species of shell that was imitated in copper for dishes or spoons (PI. 
CXXI, 33, 37).^ The fresh-water mussel has a very wide range, from the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan to Ceylon, and from Seistan to Burma and possibly even Java 
and South China.® 

Cockle shells (Pis. CXI, 69, 85 ; CXLI, 43), all of the same species, were probably 
used as in early Sumer to hold cosmetics.** The cockle may, of course, have 
been eaten ; but, if so, we should expect to have found more shells at the site.** 


^ A similar treatment of Olivo, shells has been observed in Badarian graves : Brunton and Caton- 
Thompson. Badarian Civilization, p. 38. At Tell Asmar also the spire was removed in order to 
string this tjrpe of shell : Illust. Lon. Isetvs, July 15, 1933, pi. I. 

* Shell amulets are known from very early times : Elliot Smith, Human History, p. 320. 

* Certain pottery vessels of the “ A ” cemetery at Kish were ornamented with small pieces of the 
shell of the fresh-water mussel of Mesopotamia, Anodonta rhomhoidsa, set in bitumen . Mackay, 
Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, p. 136. Archoeologia, LXX, p. 126. 

^ See also Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLI, 7. For a pottery specimen, see 
Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, Mem. Arch. Surv- Ind., No. 48, p. 12, pi. XV, 13. Cardium shells 
were imitated in gold and copper at Ur and Kish about 2,600 B. C. 

5 Rec. Ind. Mus., XVIII, (1919), p. 61. 

® The painted cockle-shells foimd in the Repositories at Knossos were possibly put to the same 
use : Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 517. And cosmetic shells were common in the “ A ” cemetery 
at Kish : Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pp. 14, 15. In the earlier work at 
Mohenjo-daro two cockle-shells were found together, one contaming a red pigment and the other 
black. 

’ Though the sea was nearer to Mohenjo-daro than now, the cockles could hardly have been 
eaten fresh. They may, however, have been pickled, as they are in Spain to-day. 
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Only one ccmrie shell has been found as yet, and it is probable that it was 
not used either as an amulet^ or as currency. No. DK 9543, which is not illus- 
trated, is 1*05 ins. long and is the ordinary white species. Locus: Bl. 7, ho. 
rm. 14. Level : — 26 • 7 ft. 

With the exception of the ffesh-water mussel, aU the shells in the above list 
are found in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, and some have an even wider 
range than those two seas. 


Shell-working. 

The shell-workers of Mohenjo-daro seem to have experienced a good deal 
of difficulty in cutting shell, of which No. 86 in PL CXI provides a good example. 
This fragment (DK 6108) which is part of the columella of a large conch had been 
trimmed to a roughly rectangular shape, some 2xl-llx0*9 ins. An attempt was 
then made to divide it with a saw, cutting it all round. But the kerfs which were 
some 0 ■ 02 in. wide failed to meet, though the cleanness of them shows that a sharp 
blade was used, and the task was never completed. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 12 Level • 
- 18-2 ft. 


The shell object (DK 9705) in PL CXI, 89, which is 1-75 ins. long by 1-15 
ins. and 0*44 in. at the larger and smaller ends respectively, might be thought 
to be a handle ; but though a part of the smaller end is missing there is no sign 
of a hole into which a blade or other tool could have been affixed. Locus : Fore 
Lane, bet. Bis. 1 and 10 (I). Locus : — 29 ’6 ft. 

Of the carved pieces of shell illustrated in Pis. CXXXVI, 62 (DK 10169) ; 
CXLI, 22 (DK 3466), several have been found, though none were unbroken! 
These pieces follow the natural curvature of the material and were probably 
ring-like when complete, being cut from the columella of a large shell. They 
can hardly have been beads, and my original suggestion that they were strung 
on a rod alternating with similar rings of some perishable material seems to hold 
good, though in the first book on the site I grouped these objects for convenience" 
sake with the pieces of inlay. - 

No. 62 in PL CXXXVI is estimated to have been 0-97 in. in diameter when 
complete. It is 0 - 8 m. high, with the wall 0-32 in. thick. Though cut out with 
a saw. some portions not required seem to have been removed with a chisel 
Locus : Surface. Level : — 2 • 1 ft. 


n « ^he hole through its centre 

0-64 m. in diameter. Locus : Low Lane, bet. Bis. 6 and 7. Level : -8-6 ft. 

Why so many objects were made of shell when ivory was apparently so 
plentiful It IS difficult to comprehend ; ivory is more easily worked is nearlv 
as strong as shell, and not so brittle. Unless we are to assume that the obiects of 
ivory were imported ready made from other parts of India, for which we have 


^ In Sindh and other parts of India to-dav. the cowrie is hitrliUr x . • 

evil eye and also as a fertility charm. Nor are these attributes of the cowrie^eSed to iS'^ tn 
ancient Egypt, especially during the Middle Kingdom, the shell was copied in metal and stone 
2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 569, pi. CLVI, 4 5 
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no evidence, we can only conclude that the question of economy entered into the 
matter and that shell was a less expensive material/ 


Faience and Vitreous Paste. 

In the first book on Mohenjo-daro, I described in detail the various kinds 
of faience and vitreous and other pastes that were used, and it only remains to 
describe and discuss a few of the more recently found objects. 

In PI. CXI, 56, 66, two sides are shown of a mass of turquoise-blue vitreous 
paste, 2 • 28 ins. long by 1 • 6 ins. wide and 0-3 in. thick. The lower photograph 
distinctly shows the impression of some fabric on which the paste was poured 
or dropped to set. The upper side of the lump (Xo. 55) is seen to have puckered 
slightly in the process of cooling or drying. Another slab of vitreous paste is 
illustrated in the earlier book on the site.^ Like the balls of frit that are so common 
in Egypt, these slabs were perhaps intended to be ground up in water and used 
as a paint on objects to be glazed.^ Locus: Bl. 1, ho. VI, rm. 64. Level: 
- 14-6 ft. 

Nos. 67 and 68 in PI. CXI (DK 5853 and 5843) are two pieces of inlaid paste, 
one 1-2 ins. long by 0-92 in. wide, the other 1 • 13 ins. long by 0-41 in. wide, which 
evidently belong to one another, though they do not fit together. They were 
found in rm. 12 of the annexe (Bl. 4) of Block 1 at the levels -14-9 and -14-3 ft., 
and may be parts of a large bead. This paste is now white and the bands of inlay, 
which are O-l in. wide and 0-01 in. deep, are black.^ 

Stone-wortdng. 

Two objects recently found throw an interesting light upon the stone-worker’s 
craft, as practised at Mohenjo-daro. Nos. 9 and 18 in PI. CVI (DK 11046) show 
the two sides of a rectangular shp of light brown stone, that has been identified by 
the Director of the Geological Survey of India® as a foraminiferal limestone. One 
end is missing and the slip now measures 3 • 1 x 0 • 97 X 0 • 38 ins. AU the faces of 
this piece of stone were sawn and then semi-polished, save one which stiU shows 
the saw marks (No. 18), which, it is interesting to note, show that the stone-cutter 
experienced some difficulty in dealing even with such a comparatively soft stone as 
this.® The two longer edges of this plaque are very slightly bevelled, which 


^ Possibly the tabular dice and casting-sticks were not made of shell owing to the risk of breakage. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 574-75 ; pi. CLIV, 2, 3. 

® Mr. Horace Beck suggests that vitreous paste was made of crushed quartz mixed with about 
2 per cent, of lime as a flux. He further remarks that the only objection to this mixture is the great 
heat necessary to fuse the tw’o ingredients. See Brunton, Qau and Badari, II, p. 24. 

* It was probably coloured with manganese. 

® Dr. Fermor states that it bears a very close resemblance to the Jaisalmir limestone of Rajputana, 
which is of Jurassic age. 

® That even copper was cut with a saw is proved by a copper rod (PI. CXIX, 13) which was cut 
from all sides until it could be snapped. Whether an ordinary blade-saw was used on this rod or a 
wire one, it is difficult to say ; but in either ease an abrasive, such as fine sand or emery, was probably 
used with it. 
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suggests that it was intended for a piece of inlay, an idea which is supported by the 
one face being left unpolished. Locus : Bl. 21, ho. II, rm. 8. Level : — 5‘7 ft. 

No. 63 in PI. CXI (DK 9240) is a small fragment of dark red camelian, 1 • 09 
ins. long by 0-45 in. wide by O' 12 in. thick. The back had been rubbed down 
flat, and its face and edges show signs of very careful and minute flaking. This 
unfinished object is unhkely to be an arrow-head, for no stone arrow-heads have 
yet been found at Mohenjo-daro ; nor would the back be smoothly ground, if so.' 
Possibly it was to be a piece of inlay, though there is no evidence that hard stones 
were ever used as inlay by the Indus VaUey people. But whatever its purpose, 
this object shows clearly that stone flaking had survived even into this age of metal, 
and that one man at least at Mohenjo-daro was an expert craftsman in this work.^ 
Locus : Bl. 2. ho. I, rm. 8. Level : — 18 ft. 


Inlay. 


Quite a number of pieces of inlay have been found at all levels. Some of the 
shapes have already been illustrated in the first book on the site ; others are new 
to us. To facilitate description these latter pieces are grouped according to the 
material of which they were made. Though there is now a very considerable col- 
lection in the museum at Mohenjo-daro of fragments of inlay which seem once to 
have decorated articles of furniture, of which the wood has totally disappeared, 
only in a few cases have two or more pieces of inlay been found together ; the prin- 
cipal find was made by Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, in the HR Area in season 
1926-7.® Though this collection may or may not have ornamented an article of 
furniture, perhaps a box, it is significant that with it were several pieces of waste 
shell ; it is therefore possible that the pieces of inlay comprised in this collection 
had never actually been used. I mention this point because it seems probable 
that not everybody at Mohenjo-daro owned furniture that was ornamented with 
inlay work ; otherwise we should have found more pieces of inlay, since shell, of 
which most of it is made, is practically indestructible.^ 

As in Sumer, shell was the material most often used for inlay work Only 
one ivory piece of inlay has been found as yet (Pis. CV, 44 ; CXXV, 15) That 
the pieces of sheU inlay were cut at Mohenjo-daro, and not imported’ ready cut 
is evident from the finding of workshops where it was done. We know nothing as 
yet about the carving of ivory in the ancient city, for the only unfinished piece of 
ivory found as yet is the plaque (PI. CV, 57) already discussed earlier in this chapter 


smooth Xover.^“‘°'' unfinished and that it was intended to grind its surface 

of expert flaking, see Mohenjo-daro and the hidus Civilization, p. 585 pi. 
CXXXIII, 19, 20, Beads of hard stone were also shaped by flaking. ^ ^ 

3 Op. cit., pp. 195, 565-70, pis. CLV, 34, 35 ; CL VI, 12. 

* It is possible, of c^se, that inlay was used very sparsely in the ornamentation of furniture 
and that one piece sufficed to ornament such articles as toUet-boxes. The round pieces ^Pls Tvil 
14 ; CXLI, 9, 10) may have been used to mark a special place, or “ house ”, on a game-board Ue 
the rosettes commonly used for this purpose on the game-boards of Greece and Sumer ’ 
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In aU probability the interiors of the fretted pieces of inlay were fiUed in 
with coloured pastes, and they would have presented a very gay appearance. Even 
the plainer pieces of inlay on which a design was incised were brightened up by 
filling in these designs with colour, red or black (PI. CXLII, 32, 38). 

Possibly inlay was also used as in Sumer for portraying scenes, and it is fair, 
I think, to regard Nos. 24 and 25 in PI. CXLI and No. 40 in PI. CXLII as fragments 
of a once elaborate scene, though whether they were parts of human figures is not 
yet certain. The Sumerian practice of budding up scenes of animals and figures 
in both shed and mother-of-pearl inlay^ must have been wed known to the people 
of Mohenjo-daro, and I cannot but think that there must have been some vahd 
reason for similar work not being done there also. 

The comparative scarcity of pieces of inlay made of faience and vitreous pastes 
is perhaps due to the difficulty and expense of making complex shapes in these 
materials, though that it was sometimes done is proved by No. 28 in PI. CXLII. 
As a rule, when faience or glazed pastes were used the pieces were simple in shape, 
e.gr.. Nos. 2 and 3 in PI. CXLI. 

The frequency found shape seen in PI. CXLI, 11-13, is, I think, intended to 
represent an ear. Its strong simdarity to the ears of the fine steatite portrait - 
head illustrated in the first book on the site^ is significant. Even the more elabo- 
rate pieces of this type, such as those dlustrated in PI. CVI, 4, 5, stdl strongly 
suggest the ear with an ear-hole added. The steatite pectoral or amulet (PI. CXL, 
59) discussed in Chapter XIV, p. 546, on the Personal Ornaments may have had 
some religious significance. The wearer was perhaps regarded as the ear of the god, 
whose animal emblem it may be that is cut in shell on the amulet. Whether this 
ear motif, which it should be mentioned, does not appear on the pottery, was in 
general use on ceremonial articles is not yet known. In fact, it is not impossible 
that votive plaques were thus ornamented in the manner of the ear tablets of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty from Memphis in Egypt, where the ear occurs singly, doubly 
or in numbers, and was sometimes accompanied by the figure of the god Ptah, 
the patron deity of the city.® Sir Fhnders Petrie regards the ears on these tablets 
as representing the ears of the god to receive and preserve the prayers breathed 
into them. 

Stone Inlay {Pis. LXXI, 4 ; CVI, 11, 12 ; CXLI, 1, 16, 25 ; CXLII, 29). 

No. 4 in PI. LXXI (SD 2726). Glazed steatite ; hght green. Leaf-shaped, 
with shghtly bevelled edge. This piece of inlay was perhaps intended to represent 
a pipal leaf, but, as the tip of the leaf is missing and the incurved base is not quite 


1 Mother-of-pearl was evidently not valued at Mohenjo-daro, for only one article of this material 
has been found ; namely, the bead in PI. CXXXVII, 43. As the pearl sheU is only found in the 
Persian Gulf and the shallow waters between Ceylon and India, it may be that its scarcity prohibited 
its use. On the other hand, one would have thought that it could have been obtained, if required, in 
the course of trade between India and Sumer, in which country it was extensively used, especially in 
the period c. 2,600 B. C. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the, Indus Civilization, pi. XCVIII, 3, 4. 

* Petrie and Walker, Memphis I, pp. 7, 8 ; pis. IX-XIII. These tablets are of stone or faience, 
and are not inlaid. 
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like that of a pipal leaf, we cannot be certain of this identification. Locus : SD 
Area, Alley bet. Bis. 6 and 8. Level : -f- 2 ■ 9 ft. 

Nos. 11 and 12 in PI. CVI (DK 11404, DK 12097) show the front and back of 
a slab of inlaid steatite which apparently once formed part of a yet larger plaque, 
that may, or may not, itself have been inlaid in some other material. Indeed, 
several pieces of this kind of inlay have been found in the DK Area and may have 
belonged to the piece illustrated or to others fike it (PI. CXLI, 16). It is certain 
that these pieces of inlaid stone once served a very important purpose, and that this 
one was purposely smashed seems evident from the smaUness of the pieces found. 
Possibly a shrine ornamented with this inlaid stone was broken up by the same 
people who so badly damaged the few stone statues that have been unearthed.^ 


This interesting fragment of inlaid stone is 6 • 4 ins. long, by 1 • 9 ins. wide and 
0-65 in. thick. The flat border along one side of the inlaid design is 0-67 in. wide 
and has four well drilled holes pierced through it, each 0- 12 in. in diameter. The 
two rows of crescentic cells, which average 0 • 12 in. deep were originally filled in 
with what appears to be a steatite paste, of which traces remain here and there. 
This inlay seems to have been inserted when moist as what is left fits very weU ; 
and it was levelled flat with the face of the stone. It is probable that as no colour 
now remains, the inlaid paste was covered with a briUiant blue or green glaze rather 
than stained ; and if so, the result would halve been very striking. 

Though we have only this double row of crescents, the stepping of the edge 
and one end of the block suggests that other pieces of steatite were added to 
repeat the pattern and make quite a large panel. The other end of the block is 
broken off. There are two roughly scratched marks on the back, one V-shaped 
and the other comprising four parallel strokes, which probably served as guides 
for the fitting together of several pieces.^ 

In the base of each of the crescentic cells, save only the shorter ones, a small 
hole, some 0-06 in. in diameter, was pierced to key in the inlay. For this purpose 
also, the floor of each cell had been left rough. The whole thing is a beautiful ifiece 
of work ; the back even was smoothed down, though evidently not intended to be 
seen. Portions of the wide border seem to have been cut away, probably at a later 
date, for some other purpose, such as making a seal. It is otherwise difficult to 
account for the removal of a slice from the upper portion of the border. The edges 
of this cut are quite smooth. ° 


The two parts of this piece of inlay work were found separately, though thev 
were not very far removed from one another. Locus of DK 11404 • B1 IS Tirf 
101. Level : -6-2 ft. Locus of DK 12097 : Bl. 18, rm. 94. Level : -3-8 ft. 


Plate CXLI --m. 1 (DK 4224) Brown limestone. 1-42 ins. long by 1-15 
ms. wide by 0-3 m. deep. One side^ fluted, the other unomamented AU the 

Level : — 10-3 ft. 


K7J UUl/tHl, 1)116 Otlier Ul 

edges are strongly bevelled. Locus : Bl. 6, ho. Ill, rm. 17. 


in van^t^prrtJ’offhelitJ.^^" responsible for the skeletal remains found 

* This V-shaped mark may be a variant of the U-sbaTwl .... v 

(PI. CXXVI, 2, 5). If so, this object may bear the numb^foSim implemente 
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No. 16 (DK 4751). White steatite ; with inlaid paste, now white. 1’65 ins, 
long by 1 *5 ins. wide by 0- 31 in. thick. Only the straight edge at the right of the 
photograph is unbroken. This fragment is so like the pieces shown in PI. CVI, 
11, 12, that there is a strong possibility that it was once part of the same plaque, 
although it was found in another building. Locus : Bl. 11, ho. Ill, rm. 27. 
Level : — 8 • 6 ft. 

No. 25 (DK 6871). White steatite. Greatest length 1*19 ins. by 0-04 in. 
thick. This appears to be a fragment of a scene made up of pieces of inlay similar 
to the scenes from Ur and Kish, Locus : Fore Lane, bet. Bis. 4 and 7, Level : 
- 11-5 ft. 

No. 29 in PI. CXLII (DK 9450). White steatite ; apparently once glazed. 
1-lXl’l ins. by 0-13 in. thick. Edges slightly bevelled. Only one other piece 
of this shape has been found. ^ A small horizontal hole doubtless helped to fasten 
this piece to its bedding, unless it was worn as a bead or an ornament fastened to 
the clothing, for which it seems hardly thick or strong enough. Locus : Bl. 7, 
ho. VIII, rm. 16. Level : — 23-6 ft. 

Bone Inlay (PL CX.LII, 35). 

No. 35 in PI. CXLII (DK 7064). Bone. I •36x0- 57 ins. by 0-3 in. thick. 
This might be the spacer of a necklace, but the large holes of varying size, of which 
the middle one is 0-31 in, in diameter and the others 0-16 in., suggest some other 
use, and it seems reasonable to assume that it was a piece of inlay. Locus : Long 
Lane, bet. Bl. 10 (III) and 12. Level : — 17 -4 ft. 


Shell-Inlay (PU. CVI, 3-7, 35 ; CVII, 4, 5, 14, 15; CXLI, 9-15, 18-21,23,24, 

26, 27 ; CXLII, 27, 30, 30a, 31, 32, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40 ; CXLIII, 16, 17). 

Plate CF/.— No. 3 (DK 11367). 0-67x0*6x0-l ins. Ear-shaped. Edges 
bevelled. Locus : Central Street, bet. Bis. 9 and 18. Level : — 8*7 ft. 

Nos. 4 and 5 (DK 10703). Greatest length 1-45 ins. by 0-15 in. thick, and 
greatest length 1-14 ins. by 0-13 in. thick. These two pieces of the same design 
were found together. Both were roughly cut and are badly weathered. Owing 
to the curvature of the shell, neither is quite flat. Locus : Bl. 18, rm. 67. Level : 
- 2-8 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 10374). 1-78 ins. long by 0-47 in. wide by 0-11 in. thick. Un- 

usual in shape and decoration. The reverse is flat and undecorated. Locus : 
Surface. Level : — 1 • 9 ft. 

No. 7 (DK 11510). 1-25 ins. long by 0-6 in. wide by an average of 0 - 11 in. 

thick. One other piece of this very unusual shape was found in a previous season.^ 
Locus : Lane bet. Bis. 14 and 15. Level : — 6‘5 ft. 

No. 35 (DK 10181). 1-45 ins, in diameter by 0-3 in. thick. Obverse 

rounded ; reverse concave, following the natural curvature of the shell. The fami- 
liar divided circle design is somewhat roughly engraved upon it. Locus : Central 
Street, bet. Bis. 6A and 25. Level : — 5*3 ft. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CLV, 32. 

* Op. cit., pi. CLV, 30. 
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Plate evil. — No. 4 (DK 8184) (see also PL CXLII, 31). 0-82 in. in diameter 

by 0 • 1 in. thick. Reverse slightly hoUow, owing to the curvature of the shell. 
Face flat and decorated with a round groove. Locus : First Street (22). Level : 

- 7-4 ft. 

No. 6 (DK 11105) (see also PL CXLI, 13). Greatest length 1 in. by 0-13 in. 
thick.^ Locus : Bl. 8A, rm. 42. Level: — 7-4 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 11881) (see also PL CXLI, 10). 1'3 ins. in diameter by 0-12 in. 

thick. In places stiU bears the marks of the drill used to fret it out. Outer 
edge bevelled. Locus : BL 9, ho. X, rm. 86. Level : — 8*4 ft. 

No. 15 (DK 11841) (see also PL CXLI, 12). Greatest length 1‘63 ins. by 
0'17 in. thick. Outer edge bevelled. Locus: BL 9, ho. XII, rm. 94. Level: 

- 6-3 ft. 

Plate CXLI. — No. 9 (DK 10592). 1-35 ins. in diameter by 0-13 in. thick. 

This piece which is incomplete seems to have been begun with a drill and finis hed 
with a saw. Locus : BL 9, ho. I, rm. 51. Level : — 5-4 ft. 

No. 11 (DK 10628). 1*02 ins. in diameter by 0-11 in. thick. Outer edge 

bevelled. Found in same house as No. 9. Locus : BL 9, ho. I, rm. 50. Level • 
-5*7 ft. 

No. 14 (DK 12700). 1-62 ins. long by 0-6 in. wide and 0-1 in. thick. 

Lozenge-shaped, with edges slightly bevelled. Locus : First Street (24). Level • 
-12- 1ft. 

No. 15 (DK 5372). 1-4 ins. long by 0-09 in. thick. Leaf-shaped and very 
like No. 4 in PL LXXI. Locus : BL 7, ho. Ill, rm. 46. Level : - 10*6 ft. 

No. 18 (DK 4003). 0*91 in. in diameter; 0-15 in. thick. Three of these 
round pieces of inlay were found together, the other two slightly smaller than 
the piece illustrated. In all of them, the face is smooth and the reverse rather 
rough. Locus : BL 2, ho. II, rm. 25. Level : — 10 ft. 


No. 19 (DK 10503). 0-8 in. in diameter by 0-15 in. thick. A round flat 
piece, unomamented. Locus : BL 9, ho. VIII, rm. 44. Level : — 3*5 ft. 

No. 20 (DK 3340). 1 - 2 ins. in diameter by 0- 15 in. thick. The incised ring 
round the centre was probably filled in with a coloured paste. Edge stronalv 
bevelled. Locus : BL 8, ho. I, rm. 5. Level : — 4-8 ft. ° ° ^ 


No. 21 (DK 10331) 0-62 in. in diameter by Q-l in. thick. A 
piece, unomamented. Locus : BL 6A, rm. 32. Level : _ 4-2 ft. 


simple round 


No. 23 (DK 4721). 1-78 ins. in diameter by 0*45 in. thick 

piece, rather out of shape owing to the curvature of the shell 
ho. I, rm. 9. Level: — 7-5 ft. 


Simple round 
Locus : BL 12, 


• 1 . 1 Clreatest lengtn z-03 ms. by 0-9 in. thick A lar^e 

piece of shell inlay mth two edges stepped. Both sides were carefuUy rubbS 
down flat. Locus : BL 7, ho. I, rm. 14. Level : — 10-8 ft. ^ luuueu 


1 Very similar pieces to this, but made of bone have been fnnnH W r .u. a. m „ . 

in Mesopotamia and dated by him to c. 2,600 B. C. : Ann. Bill. Ind. a4rS[, m2^pl 1 
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No. 26 (DK 10680). Rectangular piece, 1-3 ins. long by O’ 35 in. wide by 
O’ 15 in. thick, with bevelled edges. Must have been fitted to another piece of 
shell to complete a design. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 55. Level : —5’ 6 ft. 

No. 27 (DK 10602). Rectangular piece, 1-4 ins. long by 0-35 in. wide by 
Oil in. thick, with bevelled edges. Locus : Bl. 9, ho. X, rm. 55. Level : — 3 ’ 9 
ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No. 27 (DK 6987). Greatest length 0’ 89 in. by 0’ 13 in. thick. 
Broken fragment of a roundel with a rosette inside ; when complete must have 
resembled a perfect example foimd during the earlier excavations.^ This later 
found piece is, however, much finer work. Locus : Long Lane, bet. Bis. 10 and 
12. Level: —23 ’2 ft. 

No. 30 (DK 8317) (see also PI. CXLIII, 17). 0’9x0’78 ins. by 0’09 in. 
thick. Similar in shape to No. 29, but simpler. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IX, rm. 29. 
Level: —17 ’4 ft. 

No. 30a (DK 7965) (see also PI. CXLIII, 16). Unusually large pieee of 
shell inlay, 3’ 12 ins. across the longest chord by 1’59 ins. wide and 0’22 in. thick. 
Exceptionally well made, with the divided- circle design very carefully engraved. 
This piece must have been cut from a very large shell, as it is of nearly equal 
thickness throughout. A number of similar pieces were probably fitted together 
to form a large circle. Locus : Bl. 7, ho. IV, rm. 72. Level : —13 ft. 

No. 32 (DK 5724). 1’21 ins. in diameter by 0’19 in. thick. Face divided 

into three parts by groups of three parallel, incised lines, of which the outer ones 
were filled in with black and the middle line with red. The obverse is convex 
and the reverse concave, owing to the curvature of the shell. Locixs : Bl. 12A, 
ho. I, rm. 15. Level : —12 ’9 ft. 

No. 34 (DK 7195). 1’15 ins. long by O’l in. thick. Hollow, ear-shaped 

piece. Badly weathered. Locus : Bl. 1, court III (17). Level : -16-2 ft. 

No. 36 (DK 5026). Leaf-shaped piece. 1 in. long by 0’ 1 in. thick. Locus : 
Fore Lane, bet. western wing of Bl. 1, and Bl. 10. Level : — 13 ft. 

No. 38 (DK 4997). 0’ 75 in. in diameter by 0’ 11 in. thick. Roughly quar- 

tered by two groups of three parallel lines, of which the outer lines are filled in with 
black and the middle one with red. These lines were roughly cut with a saw 
whose blade was 0’02 in. thick. Locus : Bl. 1, ho. IV, rm. 27. Level : —14 ’9 ft. 

No. 39 (DK 5108). 1’55 ins. long by 0’25 in. wide by 0’ 11 in. thick. Pro- 

bably a piece of inlay, but might be an unfinished spacer in which the holes had not 
been bored. Locus : Bl. 3, ho. V, rm. 10. Level : —13 ft. 

No. 40 (DK 5747). 1’95 ins. long by 0’08 in. thick. One edge serrated. 

Locus : Bl. 1, S. W. wing (II), rm. 32. Level : — 17’9 ft. 

Inlay of Faience and Vitreous Paste {P^s. CXLI, 2—4, 17 / CXLII, 28). 

Plate CXLL—Xo. 2 (DK 5328). Yellowish-brown paste. 1’65 ins. long 
by I ’16 ins. wide by 0’31 in. thick. One side decorated with incised parallel 


* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus GivilizcUion, pi. CLV , 50. 
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lines, other side plain. Edges bevelled. Is not quite flat. Locus : Bl. 4, rm. 14. 
Level : —9-2 ft. 

No. 3 (DK 10785). Vitreous paste : light turquoise-blue. 1 • 15 ins. long 
by 0-2 in. thick. One face fluted; other face flat. L^pper and lower edges 
perfect ; broken at sides. Locus : Lane, bet. Bis. 9 and 9A. Level : —6 ft. 

No. 4 (DK 4703). White paste. 1-1 ins. in diameter by 0-2 in. thick. 
Obverse convex, ornamented with incised parallel lines. Reverse flat and plain. 
Locus : Bl. 10, ho. IV, rm. 70. Level : —5 ft. 

No. 17 (DK 5294). Green faience (?). 1-1 ins. long by 0-12 in. thick. ^ 

A minute hole through this piece from the top of the second step on the left to 
the base apparently served to wire it to its bed. Locus : Bl. 2, ho, II, rm. 22. 
Level : —11 -5 ft. 

Plate CXLII. — No. 28 (DK 4014). Apple-green vitreous paste ; smooth, 
but unpolished. 1-52 ins. in diameter by 0-1 in. thick. Beautifully made and 
finished. Locus ; Bl. 2, ho. II, rm. 25. Level : — 15 * 2 ft. 

No. 37 (DK 9685). Pottery. 1-62 ins. in diameter by 0-22 in. thick. This 
disc-shaped piece was carefully cut out from a pottery sherd, apparently with the 
aid of a tubular drill. Too large to be a gamesman, it must have been used as a 
piece of inlay, or possibly as a cover for a cosmetic iar. Locus : Fore Lane. bet. 
Bl, 1 and Bl. 10 (I), Level : —28 ft. 


Flooring, or Roof-plaster (PI. CVIII, 17). 

This fragment of plaster is one of several pieces found in room 34 of House 
III, Bl, 11, some 18-3 ft. below datum. These pieces range from 1-55 ins. to 
1-9 ins. thick, and the one illustrated is some 6-5 ins. square. As is clearly seen 
in the photograph, this plaster was spread upon reed-matting, made with stalks 
averagmg 0-4 in. m diameter, lashed together at intervals of 2-75 ins The 
coherence of the mud was ensured by means of an admixture of glumes and husks.^ 
The upper surface of this piece of floor-plaster is very even and shows signs of hav 
ing been smoothed over with a wooden float.* This fragment and others with 
which it was found owe their preservation to being accidentally burnt otherwise they 
would have disintegrated completely in the damp and salty soil The method of 
laying straw or reed-matting* upon the beams and then covering it with mud to 
form a roof or the floor of an upper storey was practically universal in the ancient 
east as now other fragments of plaster bearing impressions of reed-matting were 

1 The step motif was also used in the L. H. I-II Period at Mvpptipo i. . ... 

the side of a wooden box, each of the triangular pieces of inlay havine onlv 

Archaologia, Yol. LXXXII, p. 84, fig. 30. ^ ^ • Wace, 

2 Unfortunately only their impressions were left, otherwise thev r, , 

mine the exact species of grain that was cultivated at Mohenjo-daro enabled us to deter- 

a„y.' '’"“8 "PO" a. thi, could have been burnt 

« Palm-sticks are used in Egypt and in many places elsewhere in the East. 

® Mud-plaster nvdth the impressions of reed-mattinff has ]aMv j x ... . 

tamia by Dr. Preusser : Tell Asmar and Khafaje, Oriental Institute f “ Mesopo- 

also C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, p. 5^ ^mv. of Chicago, p. 91. See 
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found in the western court of Bl. 1 where they appear to have been cleared out of 
room 32 of the south-west wing, which had obviously been burnt out by a conflag- 
ration. 


Textiles. 

We now have a fair amount of information concerning the textiles used at 
Mohenjo-daro. Appended to this chapter are summaries of several reports by 
Mr. Amamath Gulati, M.Sc., of the Cotton Technological Laboratory, Bombay, 
on the samples of woven material that have been found adhering to various copper 
objects and that have been preserved by the metallic salts created by the contact 
of the metal with alkalis in the damp soil of the site.^ It will be remembered that 
the sample of cotton fabric found adhering to a silver vase, on which a report was 
published in the first book on the site,- was preserved in this same manner. 


Most of the textiles of which traces have been found have proved to be cotton. 
But Mj. Gulati has also found bast fibres adhering to three copper beads as well as 
twisted round the fish-hook seen in PL CXXXIl, 6. In my description of this 
latter article (Chap. XIII, p. 472), I have already suggested that the careless 
way in which the cord was wound round this hook suggests it to have been the 
property of a small boy, who perhaps also had to use “ bast ” instead of cotton for 
his twine for reasons of economy. 

Considering that flax is so largely grown in India at the present day, it might 
have been expected that it was also grown by the ancient people of the Indus 
Valley,* but of this there is at present no indication. It was well known in Elam 
in very ancient times,* and is the only fabric that has yet been identified there. 
In Egypt, as is well known, it was the only fibre used, save for a small quantity of 
ramie. Flax could equally weU have been preserved by copper or silver salts as 
cotton, and we can only conclude that it was either not used at all or that we have 
not yet been fortunate enough to come across any preserved examples. Flax has 
a great advantage over cotton in being stronger, but is very much more difficult 
to prepare for spinning. 


Stunmazy of Reports on Various Fabrics by Mr. Amamath Gulati. 

Cotton. Fabric adhering to broken knife (DK 83761), not illustrated . — There 
were four bits of string adhering to one side of this knife, and on the other side 
seventeen grooves in th^e patina possibly represent the positions of string that has 


^ Copper salts are frequently used to-day to render canvas and other materials rot-proof. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 585-6. See also Turner and Gulati in Bulletin 
No. 17, Technological Series, No. 12, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 

® According to de Candolle, flax was introduced into India by the Aryans : Encycl. Brit., (14th 
Edit.), vol. 9, 363. 

* For actual illustrations, see Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XXIII, figs. 9 and 10. 
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disappeared. Two of the pieces of string were removed for examination, but unfor- 
timately in the process each length broke into two. The measurements and weight 
of the four pieces of string thus obtained were as follows : — 



j 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Weight. 

1 

1 ■ 15 cm. 

1-0 mm. 

3 ■ 6 mg. 

2 

0-85 „ 

0-9 „ 

2-0 

3 

<)-44 „ 

0-9 „ 

0-75 „ 

4 

0-39 „ 

0-8 ,, 

0-65 ,. 

Total 

2*83 cm. 

3‘6 mni. 

7-0 mg. 


The first three pieces when placed in water to facilitate teasing were reduced 
to powder ; in the fourth, however, four strands were recognisable. 

The counts, as worked out from the weight, 7 milligrams, of 2-85 cm. of 
yarn were 2s ; but as the string appeared to be four-fold, the count value of each 
strand would correspondingly be 8s. 

Microscopical examination of the fibres revealed the convoluted structure 
characteristic of cotton. The ribbon-width commonly varied between 15 and 20. 
The cell walls were, however, unusually thickened and the lumen rather narrow, 
so that each was roughly one-third of the total ribbon-width. The cylindrical 
contour and shining appearance of those pieces of fibre devoid of convolutions 
suggest some such change as would follow mercerisation. Time had obviously 
produced chemical changes in the composition of the fibre. 

Fabric on Copper Razor (DK 11985) {Pis. CXVIII, 7 ; CXXV, 41). — The 
examination of this specimen comprised : — 

(а) Visual inspection. 

(б) Examination of the fabric with magnifier and a Micro-linen counter. 

(c) Microscopic examination of the fibres. 

{a) Visual inspection. — This blade^ appears to have been wrapped up in a 
coarse fabric which could be distinguished in a few places only and appeared as 
an impression of fabric elsewhere or was hidden under a coating of clay. The 
weave of this fabric was plain, i.e., with an almost equal number of picks and ends 
per imit length. 

(6) Examination with magnifier and a micro-linen counter. — A small rect- 
angle of known dimensions made of fine copper wire was placed wherever the fabric 
showed well, and the picks and ends embraced by it were counted with a magni 
fynig-glass. They were also counted with the help of a micro-linen tester The 
mean of these observations gives 44 picks and 43 ends per inch. The diameter of 
the yam vanes between 1 /50th. and l/80th. of an inch. It has already been shown^ 
that with ordmary twists and counts lying between 20’s and 40’s, t4 diameter of 


1 This razor was accidentally broken into two pieces (E. M.). 

2 The Influence of Yam-Twist on the Diameters of Cotton Yams and nn u 

Slippage and Fibre-Fracture in Yam Breakage, by A N Gulati M Sc and ATT 

(M. Serie. B 9, I„di„ cStton ' 
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a yarn {d) and its count (c) are connected by the formula d = 1 /c. Applying this 
formula, we find that the counts of the yams used in the manufacture of the fabric 
under examination lie between 13’s and 17’s. Taking 15’s as the average value, 
the weight of the fabric would be 4 ozs. per square yard. 

(c) Microscopic Examination.— With some difficulty, a few very small pieces 
of the yam were scraped off and weighed. With the lengths measured with a 
travelling microscope, the average counts worked out to be 18’s. Considering 
the small lengths of the yam handled and their extreme fragility (which often 
caused them to fall to powder in spite of the greatest care), this value is really not 
very different from the one deduced from the diameter readings. 

Of a number of fibres teased off with a fine needle and examined under a 
high-power microscope, the majority appeared as transparent crystaUine needles, 
but a single fibre was ultimately foimd which was definitely convoluted. None of 
the other fibres examined exhibited the characteristics of fibres of flax, hemp, 
etc. It is therefore to be concluded that the material used in the manufacture 
of this fabric was cotton. 

Basts. Cord on a Copper Rod {DK 5844), not illustrated.— The thickness of a 
string wound round the middle of this rod, as measured at six different places, was ; — 

0*399 mm. ; 0*266 mm. ; 0*247 mm. ; 0*361 mm. ; 0*304 mm. ; and 0*266 

mm. It appeared to be composed of two or more strands twisted together, 

the greatest thickness of these strands at four places being 0*142 ; 0*152 ; 

0*133 ; and 0*19 mm. 

Microscopic examination revealed long crystaUine, needle-like fibres twisted 
to form a string. This material was highly fragile and the slightest pressure pow- 
dered it ; but traces of vegetable fibre of the natmre of bast were seen in this pow- 
dered material. These fibres showed structures which might be caUed crossbands. 
The ribbon- width of the fibres as measured at ten places varied between 8 * 6 and 
17*2 /*. Here and there coUections of the lignified ceUs one sees in vegetable 
barks were observed. They were greenish-yeUow in colour. 

Subjected to Herzberg’s iodine test, this vegetable matter reacted like wood, 
jute and straw. 

Treatment with NaOH (11 per cent.) also failed to bring out the miceUar 
arrangement of ceUulose commonly seen in cotton. Nor were any convolutions 
seen in the untreated material. Most of the vegetable matter could, in fact, be 
identified as straw or bits of jute-like fibre. But the absence of convolutions and 
the ribbon-width measurements are insufficient to justify the definite identifica- 
tion of this material as jute, as the ribbon-widths of flax and hemp are nearly the 
same. 

Apart from this, it is possible that the string originaUy wound round the rod 
had become fossilised into the needle-like crystals which in the mass retained the 
original shape of the string, and that the vegetable matter with it was an extraneous 
deposit on it.^ 


^ I do not think this at all probable (E. M.). 
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Thread on Fishing-hook {DK 9276) {PI. CXXXII, 6 ). — Although a piece 
of twine seems to have been wound round this hook, it was impossible to pick 
out complete fibres from the patina for microscopical examination on account 
of their very fragile condition. None the less, some very minute fragments were 
similar in structure to bast fibres. 

Fabric on Three Copper Beads {DK 9275), not illustrated . — -These fragments of 
woven fabrics which were clearly visible measured : — (1) 8x8 mm. ; (2) 11x6 mm. ; 
and (3) 6-5 x 6-5 mm. There were seven threads in either direction in the first 
specimen, eleven and six in the second, and nine either way in the third. The 
texture was, then, not the same in the three pieces. There was apparently no differ- 
ence in the thickness of the yarn in either direction. The counts^ determined from 
the weight and length of some pieces removed from the beads were the same, roughly 
8’s, for both directions. 

Microscopical examination revealed the fact that the structure of the com- 
ponent fibres in the teased-off bits of yarns was similar to that of bast fibres, as 
characterised by the compound nature of the fibres and the short length of 
the ultimate, more or less spindle-shaped fibre. 


Copper and Bronze. 

In a short note in Nature,^ Mr. H. C. H. Carpenter of the Royal School of 
Mines discusses the nature and mode of manufacture of a copper axe, dated to 
the Middle Prehistoric Period,® that was found by Mr. Guy Brunton at El- 
Matmar in Middle Egypt. This axe is composed of 97 • 35 per cent, of copper, the 
other percentages being various elements which are thought to have been derived 
from the ores from which the copper was smelted. From the micro -structure of 
the metal Mr. Carpenter concludes that this axe was cast in the first place (like 
those of Mohenjo-daro), and then either cold-hammered and annealed,^ or ham- 
mered when hot. This preliminary operation he considers to have been merely 
intended to shape the axe, which was finally hardened by hammering when cold 
and that most severely near its cutting edge. From the BrineU hardness mea- 
surements made, this axe was 85 close to the cutting edge, decreasing to 63 towards 
the middle of the blade. As it is possible that ancient axes do not retain their 
original hardness, it may be, as suggested by Mr. Carpenter, that this axe was once 
even harder. Nevertheless, the hardness quoted, 85, is much above that of mild 
steel and shows that these ancient copper axes could stand very hard wear Mr 
Carpenter’s suggestion that the Egyptian axe was shaped by a preliminary hammer- 
mg, either hot or cold, presumes, of course, that the cast metal was in o iuder form 
ttan the finish^ The ax^ of Mohenjo-daro as will be seen from the reject- 

ed c^tmgs m PI. CXXXII, Nos. 36 and 40, were oast very much in the same shane 
as the finished specimens that we have found, even to the curved cutting edg^ 

T Determined according to the standard for cotton yarns. 

* Oct. 22, 1932, pp. 625-6. 

3 A much earher period than the upper strata of Mohenjo-daro 
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they would, therefore, have required but little hammering to shape them, but 
probably a great deal for hardening. I have thought it weU to include these 
remarks because it is probable that the early Egyptian axes and those from 
Mohenjo-daro were manufactured in an exactly similar manner, despite the fact 
that the latter are considerably later in date. 

Bing-stones {PI. CXLIV). 

In the first book on Mohenjo-daro, I briefly described two large ring-stones 
out of a large collection of twenty-seven in all, of which four were too broken 
to be measured. These ring-stones were found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni in room 49 of House V, Block 2, of the HR Area between the levels 3 ft. 
and 6 ft. below the surface of the ground.* As they had to be put into soak 
immediately and remained there for over a year to remove the salt that was in 
them, I had httle opportunity then to examine more than one or two of them 
properly. Subsequent more detailed investigation, however, seems to prove that, 
as already suggested, they had an architectural use. 

These stone rings (PI. CXLIV) were all cut from hard cherty hmestone, cream 
or grey in colour, and are on the whole well finished, though their surfaces were left 
unpolished. Judging from their regularity, they were cut on a lathe after being 
roughly dressed into shape. The building from which they were unearthed must 
have been very damp from time to time as many of the rings are very badly 
weathered. 

The base and top of each stone are flattened ; and in those of the larger size 
(some 5 ft, in circumference), these flattened areas extend an average of 2-5 ins. 
from the edge of the central hole. 

The central holes are all well cut with straight walls and they show no wear 
that could have been caused by the rings revolving on an axle.^ How these 
holes were cut is uncertain ; possibly they were first roughly shaped with a pick 
and then a stone grinder was used, perhaps with sand, to smooth the walls. There 
are no indications that the boring was done from both ends, as was usual in making 
mace-heads, for instance, from the harder stones. 

On certain of these ring-stones there are variable numbers of little circular 
spots or pittings (PI. CXLIV, 2, 4), which average 0*15 in. in diameter by 0-2 
in. deep. The rounded bases of these pittings suggest that they were ground out 
with the help of an abrasive. Whatever their number, these spots are placed in a 
lin e close to, and very generally at a tangent to the edge of the hole through the 
stone,® in which position they would be hidden from view on the setting up of the 
rings on a pole or other support, a circumstance which obviously suggests that they 
were intended for the guidance of the mason. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pp. 61-3, 191, 473-5 ; pis. CXXX, 7, 9, 30 , CL VII, 59. 

2 It has been suggested by some that these large ring-stones were used for grinding. The stone of 
which they are made is, however, quite unsuitable for this purpose. Moreover, there are no signs of 
wear on either the outer or inner siirfaces of the rings. 

® Sometimes this line is shghtly curved. 
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In the list below the dimensions of these stone rings are given in the order 
of the lengths of their diameters. The question-marks indicate that certam details 
were obscured by more or less damage to the stone. 


No. 


Field No. 

Spots. 

Dowel'holes. 

Mortise 

slots. 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Diameter of 
central 
hole. 

1 

HR 

6942 . 

0 

0 

0 

9*8 ins. 

16*6 ins. 

4 * 8 ins. 

2 


5925 

1 

2 

2 

9-8 „ 

16*7 „ 

4*6 „ 

3 


2810 (/) 


9 

? 

? 

16*76 „ 

4*6 „ 

4 


5928 

0 

4 

2 

9*9 

16*76 „ 

4*8 „ 

5 

> 

2810 (c) 


2 

0 

10*0 „ 

16*9 

4*9 „ 

6 


5924 

9 

2 

0 

10*2 

17*0 „ 

6*9 „ 

7 


5937 

6 

2 

0 

10*26 „ 

17*1 „ 

5*7 ,. 

8 


5930 . 

8 

4 

0 

10*3 „ 

17*25 „ 

5*7 „ 

9 

» 

5932 

9 

9 

? 

10*2 „ 

17*6 „ 

5*6 „ 

10 

> 

5931 

6 

0 

0 

10*6 „ 

17*75 „ 

6*7 „ 

11 


5933 . 

? 

9 

1 

j 

17*85 „ 

6*7 

12 


5929 . 

5 

4 

0 

10*75 „ 

18*1 „ 

6*6 „ 

13 


5926 

. “) 

2 

0 

10*8 „ 

18*16 „ 

6*6 „ 

14 

> 

2810 (6) 

9 

2 

0 

10*2 „ 

18*26 „ 

6*9 

15 


5927 

7 

0 

0 

10*6 „ 

18*6 „ 

6*6 

16 

» 

2810 (a) 

] 

0 

0 

10*9 „ 

18*5 „ 

6*1 „ 

17 

> 

2810 (d) 

2 

0 

0 

11-0 „ 

18*6 

7*8 „ 

00 

>» 

5938 

9 

2 

0 

1 

18*7 „ 

8*1 „ 

19 


2810 (e) 

3 

.) 

0 

111 „ 

18*9 „ 

8*1 „ 

20 

> f 

5923 

9 

0 

0 

11-2 „ 

18*95 ,, 

8*0 ,, 

21 1 

} f 

5936 . 

2 

9 

J 

11-3 „ 

19*0 „ 

8*0 „ 

22 

• . 

8910 ig) 

9 

9 

J 

? 1 

19*1 „ 

8*4 „ 

1 

23 


5940 

9 

2 

<> 1 

11-2 1 

1 

19*16 „ 

8*2 „ 


Nos. HR 5939, HR 5941, and HR 2810 (h and i) were too much damaged to 
be measured. 

In this list it is seen that the height of the ring and the diameter of the central 
hole increase more or less progressively with the diameter of the ring. It is possible 
that the axis on which I imagine these stone rings were threaded was less in dia- 
meter than the holes in the rings, and the space between axis and rings may have 
been filled in with plaster. If, as I think, however, these rings were once set on a 
tapering pole, the diameters of the central holes in the stones would necessarily 
have had to be graduated. There are, unfortunately, four stones whose dimensions 
are uncertain owing to breakage. 
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INTEREST. 

There is no direct sequence of numbers on these rings. Two have two spots 
(Nos. 17 and 21), two have five (Nos. 12 and 13), and two six spots (Nos. 7 and 10) ; 
and no three stones bear the same number. It is more than possible that the 
numbers have disappeared from those of the stones which are badly weathered, 
and that they were all once marked in regular series. It will be noticed that the 
dimensions of Nos. 7 and 10, both of which are marked six, differ only by a trifle 
over 0 • 6 in. 

The fact that there are three pairs among these twenty-seven (possibly origi- 
nally twenty-eight) stones that are marked alike suggests that there were two sets. 
It will be objected that the numbering of the stones is not in proper sequence ; for 
instance. No. 16 should come at the bottom. But in general, the larger the stone — 
and the largest stones would be laid first— the lower the number ; and it is quite 
possible that No. 16 once bore a higher number and that through weathering the 
other pittings have disappeared. Or, possibly, the stone-worker marked each 
stone as he made it, irrespective of its size, and then gave the mason a fist of the 
numbers, which were not necessarily in sequence, for the purpose of setting the rings 
up in proper order. 

Quite apart, however, from the question of these numbers, it is safe, I think, 
to assume that we have in this group of stones two graduated columns of some 
fourteen segments each, which conceivably supported the portico of a house or 
shrine.^ ^ No columns of this kind have yet been found at Mohenjo-daro ; but 
there is no reason, I think, to assume in consequence that stone columns were never 
erected there. A very considerable part of Mohenjo-daro remains to be excavated 
and to my mind it is by no means impossible that stone was actually used for archi- 
tectural purposes rather more than we imagine. In an alluvial country such as 
that around Mohenjo-daro, stone would have been greatly valued and it is per- 
missible to assume that after the final desertion of the city all stonework that was 
accessible was removed elsewhere to serve the same or other purposes. The fact 
that these ring-stones were gathered together, though no longer set up in column 
form, suggests that it was intended to remove them. They appear to have been 
deposited haphazard in the chamber in which they were found, and debris lay be- 
tween them in some cases. That they had suffered badly before collection is quite 
evident since not all of them were perfect. The fact that with these stone rings 
were found two stone capitals (perhaps four) does certainly indicate that the former 
had some architectural use,^ though I do not think that these particular capitals 
ever surmounted any but wooden columns. 

The dowel holes cut in some of the stones are very interesting. On three of 
the rings (Nos. 4, 8 and 12), there were two holes in the top and two in the base, 
averaging O' 5 in. in diameter by 1 in. deep and set at equal distances from the edge 
of the central hole. That they were cut with a tubular drill is shown by the core 


^ It can be roughly estimated that these columns would have been over 11 ft. high. That the 
segments alternated with rings of some other colour is unlikely, owing to the presence of the three 
consecutive numbers 6, 7 and 8. 

^ They may, of comse, have been cult objects. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization , p. 264, pi. CXXX, 21-3. 
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of one of the holes being left in place, which suggests also that this particular 
stone was unfinished (PI. CXLIV, 5). 

The mortise-slots in three of the rings are semi-circular in shape and average 
O’ 95 in. long by O’ 86 in. wide and 0’85 in. deep. On two of the stones they are 
at right angles to the dowel-holes, but on a third specimen (No. 2) this is not the 
case. It seems that they were intended to engage a flat tenon, which appears to 
have been passed through the central support of the column to prevent any side- 
ways twist of the ring. 


Selenite and Gypsnm. 

Owing to the presence of a gypsum-like substance between many of the 
bricks at Mohenjo-daro, it was at &st thought this substance was used exten- 
sively as a mortar. True gypsum exists independently, however, as shown by 
Dr. H. J . Plenderleith of the British Museum, who has examined several deposits 
and reports as follows : — 

“ ist Deposit . — Microscopic examination has settled the question beyond 
doubt. A section of the friable matter between two bricks shows a laminated 
structure. There are three layers altogether, the outside layers being of mud and 
the centre one of very characteristic selenitic crystals set at right angles to the 
bricks. 

The sulphate of calcium in some cases is all in the form of selenite ; a mortar 
composed of gypsum could never get into this condition and all the evidence goes 
to show that mud was indeed the only binding material. It may be taken as cer- 
tain that the crystals of selenite have become aggregated in this layer at a later 
date. 

2nd Deposit.— Nodules of gypsum mortar which had been used for pointinff 
the bricks : — r & 


Moisture . 

Water (combined) 

Silica 

Iron oxide and Alumina 
Calcium sulphate 
Carbonates 
Magnesia and alkalies 


3-60 % 

O’ 01 % 
23-05 % 
3-43 % 
55-67 % 

Nil 

not estimated.” 


In other places at Mohenjo-daro gypsum was sometimes used 
but plain mud was certainly the favourite material. 


as a mortar. 


Lime Mortar. 


• ^ I sometimes burnt and used as a mortar for fine brickwork 

IS proved from the analysis of a cement found between the bricks of an eJcen 
tionaUy well constructed drain in First Street (Pis XXIX c • XT V a \ ^ 

Bahadur Muhd. Sana Ullah'for the on' S 


Calcium carbonate 
Magnesium carbonate 
Gypsiun . 

Water 

Sand, clay, etc. . 


39-96 % 
8-82 % 
traces. 
3-58 % 
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INTEREST. 

The Khan Bahadur observes that “ Magnesium carbonate frequently occurs 
in limestones, and was evidently present in the original limestone which was burnt 
for this purpose 

Analyses of Silver. 

Dr. M. A. Hamid, Assistant Archaeological Chemist, reports as follows on two 
fragments of silver : — 

The first. No. DK 5774 (PI. CXXXII, 22), at the level of — 17-8 ft. in house I, 
Bl. 10, contains : — 


SUver 94-52 % 

Lead 0-42 % 

Copper . . . . . . . . . . . 3-68 % 

Insolubles (silver chloride, etc.) . . . . . . . 0-85 % 


Total . . 99-47 % 


The presence of copper in this sample of silver Dr. Hamid regards as probably 
due to adidteration. 

One of a number of pieces of scrap silver (DK 11337, o) (PI. CXXXV, 14- 
16) found in a copper vase together with a number of other vessels and tools (Pis. 
CXVI ; CXVII, 1-4) has the following composition : — 


Silver (present as metal) . . . . . . . . 14-20 % 

Silver (present as chloride) . . . . . . . 56-49 % 

Chlorine (present as silver chloride) . . . . . 18-51 % 

Lead 1-04 % 

Copper . . ......... 2-28 % 

Sand, etc.. . . . . • • • • • • 7-48 % 


Total . . . 100-00 % 


The percentage composition of the original alloy would, therefore, be : — 

Silver - 95-52 % 

Lead 1*40 % 

Copper . . . . . .... . . 3-08 % 

Total . . . 100-00 % 


From the chemical analysis of the last specimen, Khan Bahadur Muhd. Sana 
UUah is of the opinion that the silver was extracted from galena which was asso- 
ciated with copper ore. 

Analyses of Lead. 

A specimen of lead (DK 6314) was found by Dr. Hamid to contain no silver. 
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Copper ore. 


Samples of copper ore and the piece of lead (DK 5316) mentioned in Chap. 
IV (p. 54), as having been found in a brick-lined pit in Block 1, house VI, rooms 
51, 52, at the level — 16*8 ft. have also been examined by Professor C. H. Desch, 
P.R.S., who writes as follows : — ^ 

“ The ore, a red oxide of copper with very little foreign material, 
gave : — 


76-15 o/^ 

M2 % 

0-37 % 

0-23 % 
traces. 

Insoluble matter ......... 4-80 %” 

“The sulphur was present as copj^r sulphide. The insoluble matter con- 
sisted of silica and iron oxide. The ore is thus a copper oxide, no doubt a surface 
ore at the outcrop of pyrites, as it contains some sulphide. This would be easily 
smelted, and is particularly interesting as containing both the key elements, nickel 
and arsenic, found in most of the earliest coppers that we have examined. Tin 
and other metals were absent.” 


Copper 
Sulphur . 
Arsenic 
Nickel 
Lead 


The lead is in the metallic form, coated with a thin layer of lead sulphate 
which was removed before analysis. The composition proved to be : 


Lead 

Copper 

Silver 


99-70% 

0-16% 

traces.” 


This is a very pure specimen, and must have been smelted from a pure ore 
It cannot have been obtained accidentally.” 


1 For other examinations of metal objects by Professor Desch, see Chapter XIII 
of course, was found at the bottom of the pit. ^ 


The ore, 



Chapter XVII. 

SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS. 

BY 

A. S. Hemmy, B.A., M.Sc. 

In Chapter XXIX of “ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization ”, Vol. II,^ 
p. 589, the system of weights revealed by 157 specimens found at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa before 1927 was discussed. A further series of 220 weights found 
subsequently are now submitted to analysis.^ 

These weights have been analysed by the same method as then adopted and 
the great majority of them are found to fall into the classes shown in Table III, 
p. 591 in the earlier work, but with an upward extension of the system. The 
results have then been combined with those there given and at the same time the 
opportunity has been taken to incorporate some weights described by Dr. E. 
Mackay in Chapter XXIV of that book, pp. 461-464, Vol. II, which had not then 
been brought to my observation. 

The method adopted was as follows : inspection shows that the weights 
with a few exceptions fall into a series of groups, the mean weights of which bear 
simple ratios to one another. Giving the smallest the arbitrary value of unity, 
the others are in simple ratios, 2, 4, 8, etc. The mean weight of each group is 
divided by this ratio and multiphed by the number of specimens. The products 
for all the groups are added together and divided by the total number of specimens. 
This gives a mean value of the group of smallest weight in which every specimen is 
allowed equal importance. Th^e mean values for all the other groups are then 
obtained by multiplying this mean value by the ratios already found. In this way 
we arrive at the calculated values shown in column (8) in Table I. The list of 
weights include specimens in varying conditions of preservation. In making the 
calculations, all those marked as bafiy chipped have been omitted, although Dr. 
Mackay states that in no case can the error be more than five per cent. Further, 
in the case of specimens weighing less than 10 gms., only those marked as slightly 
chipped have been included with the perfect specimens. 

TABLE I. — Weights given in list. 


(1) 

Designa- 

tion. 

(2) 

No. of 

I Spec. 

1 

(3) 

Mean weight 
observed. 

(■t) 

Mean 

Dev. 

1 

A 

4 

•S72gm. 

-031 

B 

7 

1-780 

-057 

D 

19 

3-449 

-086 ' 

E 

19 

6-841 

- 129 

F 

50 

13-662 

•197 i 

g 

55 

27-4-25 

•411 ' 

H 

16 

54-416 i 

•370 

J 

t 1 

136-127 

• .348 

L 

2 

. 269-72 

5-219 1 

N 

2 

1438-76 

7-09 1 

V 

2 

2656-0 

79-7 

Y 

1 

11467-6 1 

1 


(5) (6) 

Limits. 

Lower. Upper. 

L 

(7) 

Ratio. 

(8) 

Calc, 
j value. 

(9) 

Dili. bet. 
Cols. (3) & 
(8). 

•813 

•928 

1 

•8565; +-016 

1-684 

1-891 ! 

2 

1 1-713 

+ •067 

3-313 

i 3-780 

4 

[ 3-426 

+ •023 

6-305 

1 7-310 

8 

j 6 • 852 

i --Oil 

13-079 

i 14-290 

16 

I 13-704 

j --042 

26-312 

29-225 

32 

27-408 

+ •017 

53-627 

55-900 

64 

54-816 

1 - -400 

135-50 

136-75 

160 

137-04 

! --913 

264-50 

274-94 i 

320 

; 274-08 1 

-4-36 

1431-67 

i 1445-85 

1600 

i 1370-4 

+68-4 

2576-3 

1 2735-8 ' 

3200 

2740-8 

-84-8 


. . i 

12800 

10963-2 

+ 504-4 


1 The list of weights is given on pp. 607-612. Also Table X, pp. 676-678 . 
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The unit value -8565 gm. is almost identical with the value -857 gm. 
previously found. 

These results were combined with those considered in Chapter XXIX of Sm 
John Marshall’s book and at the same time the following weights given on pp, 4bl- 
464, Chapter XXIV, were incorporated. 

TABLE II. 



Field No. 

i 

Type. 

Weight. 

i Material. 

i 

1 

i Level. 

1 

vs 1821 . 

. 

h 

• i 

B 

5556 gm. 

j 

Limestone 

i 

. 1 -1' 

DK 3079 . 


* 

D 

10262 

1 Limestone 

. i -1' 9- 

t 

VS 1899 . 

. 

1 

• i 

D 

6903 

1 Slate .... 

1 

•i 


Of the other weights given in Chapter XXIV, I may say that VS 1173 weighing 
2792 gms., being marked as unfinished, has been omitted. It appears to be a 
specimen of class V, C 2974 weighing 6’ 7 gm. is a sample of class E, DK 2255 
weighing 27-2 gm. of class G, HR 1115 weighing 14*019 gm. of class F, DK 7056 
weighing 26*5 gm. of class G, VS 2509 weighing 33*553 gm. made of black stone 
and of barrel shape is equal to 4 shekels, whilst DK 3131 weighing 15*264 gm. also 
made of black stone and of conical shape may possibly be 2 shekels. 

In Table III the result of combining all the observations is given. 

TABLE III. — Combined besults. 


(1) 1 

(2) 1 

(3) 

i (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 




i 

Limits. 1 



i 

1 

Designa- 

No. of 

Mean weight 

! Mean 

— 

• 

Batio. 

Calc. 

i Difi. bet. 

tion. 

Spec. 

observed. 

‘ Dev. 


; 


value. 

Cols. (3) 




i 

Lower. 

Upper. 



& (8). 

A 

5 

• 871 gm. 

1 

! *026 

-813 

-928 

1 

i 

-857 

-f-014 

B 

13 

1-770 

i -075 

1*684 

1-891 

2 

1-714 

1 +056 

C 

2 

-2-285 

i -045 

2*240 

2-330 

8/3 

2-285 

1 -00 

D 

31 

3-434 

-072 

3*240 

3-780 

4 

3*428 

' +006 

B 

45 

6-829 

-107 

6-305 

7-310 

8 

6-856 

' --027 

F 

91 

13-731 

-206 

13*079 

14 - 940 

16 

13-712 

I +019 

G 

94 

27-405 

1 -368 

26*312 

29-225 

32 

27-424 

! -019 

H 

23 

54-359 

1 -329 

53-627 

55-900 

64 

54*848 

- *489 

J 

11 

136-02 

1 *785 

1 134*59 

137-81 

160 

137-12 

! - 1 - 10 

K 

1 

174*50 

1 

1 


200 

, 171-40 

i +3-10 

L 

4 

i 271-33 

1 3*73 

264-5 

275-2 ; 

320 

i 274-24 

t -2-91 

M 

1 

1 546-70 

i . . 



640 

i 548-48 

' -1*78 

N 

3 

j 1417-5 


1375 

1446 

1600 

; 1371-2 

+ 46-3 

V 

3 

2701*4 

1 83-4 

2576 

2792 

3200 

; 2742*4 

-41-0 

W 

1 

1 5556 

' 



6400 

5485 

1 +71 

X 

1 

6903 

. . 



8000 

6856 

1, +47 

Y 

2 

10865 

,602 

10262 

11467’ 

12800 

1 10970 

-105 
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Unit weight is >8570 gm. The weight of Group F 13’712 gms., equals 211*6 
grains troy. 

The limits of the various groups were determined by there being a continuous 
series of specimens with small intervals between the values of the weights. Con- 
sidering the date, the weights are remarkably accurate, the percentage ratio of the 
mean deviation of the mean value of the weight being as follows : — 


TABLE IV. — Ratio of Mean Deviation to Weight. 


Designation. 

No. of 
Specimens. 

Percentage \ 

Ratio of 

Mean Deviation { 
to Weight. 

1 

i 

Designation. 

No. of 
Specimens. 

1 

1 Percentage 

1 Batio of 

j Mean Deviation 

1 to Weight. 

i 

A 

5 

2-98 

1 

1 

H 

23 

i 

•61 

B 

13 

4-24 

j 

11 

• 5S 

C 

2 

1-97 

L 

4 

1-38 

D 

31 

2-09 

N 

3 

1-87 

E 

45 

1-57 

V 

3 

; 308 

F 

91 

1-50 

Y 

O 

5-54 


G 94 ! 1-34 

I 


This ratio is much lower than is found in other countries at about the same 
period ; it appears to point to a stricter regulation of commerce. Table I includes 
181 out of the 220 specimens in the list. Of the remainder, 14 actually have weights 
within the limits considered, but, being badly chipped, were omitted, leaving 25 to 
be accounted for. Of these, 8 marked as badly chipped have weights just below 
one or other of the classes. Evidently if they had been perfect specimens they 
would come within the limits. A list of the 17 remaining to be considered follows. 
{Table V). 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 
In column (7) of Table V are given possible attributions. 
TABLE V. — ^Abeebant Weights. 


1 

Field No. 

2 

Condition.^ 

3 

Type. 

4 

Weight . 

5 

Level. 

6 

Materia). 

7 

Possible 

Attribution. 

DK 12774 . 

. ! P- 

A 

•550 

-10-1 

Chert 

. P/2 or C/4. 

DK 10790 . 

ch- 

A 

7-900 

-3-3 

Do. . 

. Shekel. 

DK 6346 . 

. ‘ ch. 

A 

8-850 

-12-5 

Agate 

Shekel or 4 C. 

DK 3746 . 

P- 

A 

15-937 

-7-3 

Chert 

2 Shekels. 

DK 3542 . 

p. 

A 

16-640 

-6-2 

Do. . 

Do. 

DK 10694 . 

ch. 

A 

17-183 

-0 

Do. . 

Do. 

DK 5679 . 

P- 

C 

17-970 

-12-4 

Grey Stone 

. i 8 C. 

DK 10862 . 

ch. 

A 

20 - 370 

— 5-8 

Chert 

2J Shekels. 

DK 5503 . 

p- 

A 

25-354 

-18-3 

Black Stone 

• G. 

DK 6693 . 

be. 

A 

30-813 

-13-5 

Limestone . 

4 Shekels. 

DK 6778 . 

ch. 

A 

31-964 

- 14-0 

Steatite 

Do. 

DK 11232E 

be. 

E 

40-402 

-5-7 

Black Stone 

5 Shekels. 

DK 101-85 

be. 

A 

56-872 

-3-2 

Chert 

. H. 

DK 5307 . 

p. 

E 

96-476 

- 13-7 

Black Stone 

. 2 U. 

DK 11417 . 

ch. 

A 

123-864 

-5-5 

Green Stone 

Quarter Mine. 

DK 11232D 

, ' sc. 

E 

151-424 

-5-7 

Black St 'jne 

. 3 U.* 

DK 5581 . 

p- 

B 

185-5 

-13-5 

Do. 

Mina/3. 


Three of the weights are in simple ratios to a series of 7 weights previously 
found to which on account of the simplicity of their ratios with one another, 
provisional designations : P, Q, E, S, U, were given. These formed a series 1, 2, 
3, 4, 24, 48, with a unit weight equal to • 98 gm. The present observations, how- 
ever, merely add three more classes to the series without any addition to these 
classes themselves. The existence of a separate system is therefore not confirmed. 

In fact, this series might very well be correlated with the Babylonian system, 
except that weights in the neighbourhood of classes T and U are not found. If, 
however, we accept such an attribution, these weights, together with those shown 
in Table V would give a total of about 22 coincidences out of 377 specimens with 
the Babylonian system. As the coincidences lie scattered over the whole system, 
and, moreover, include weights rare in Mesopotamia itself, and as the weights are 
quite dififerent in shape, the coincidences are most probably accidental and may be 
disregarded. We may conclude that these exceptional weights are simply bad or 
fraudulent. Group F with a mean weight of 13 • 731 approximates to the Egyptian 
Beqa which has a mean weight of 13 • 61. This, the earliest of Egyptian weights, is 
found even in early Amratian graves, where it is in the form of short cylinders with 
domed ends. In Gerzian times it takes the form of a hemisphere with convex 
base, neither resembling the characteristic Indus form. There may be some signi- 
ficance in the coincidence in view of the bcqct being the earliest Egyptian weight, 
but the dilference of shape makes this doubtful. 

In shape the great majority (203 out of 220) are cubical (type A). 8 are 

spheres with plane bases and tops (type B), 2 are cylindrical mth plane ends 

1 Condition : p. perfect, sc. slightly chipped, ch. chipped, be. badly chipped. 

2 Col. N. T. Belaiew, C.B., identifies this wth 5 Su. the Su being a Susian weight = 30-71 gm. 
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{type C), 1 is conical (type D), and 6 are of an elongated barrel shape (type E) 
with plane- ends. This is different from the Mesopotamian barrel shape which 
nearly always has rounded ends. 

In material the great majority are of chert, the distribution of the 220 speci- 
mens being as follows : Chert 162, Alabaster or Limestone 15, Black and white 
stone 11, Agate 10, Steatite 7, Black stone (Quartzite) 8, Slate 2, and one each 
of Grey stone, hard Green stone, Paste, Jasper, whilst the material of one is not 
specified. It is interesting to note that all the weights which are not cubical are 
not made of chert. 

The weights not made of chert are on the whole not so accurate as those that 
are. We find that the mean deviation of such weights for a given group is always 
and in some cases considerably, larger than the mean deviation of the chert weights 
of the same group. 


TABLE VI. — Variability of chert and other weights compared. 



(1) 

i 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

{^) 


Group. 

i 

1 

Xo 

of Specimens. 


Mean Deviation. 




Chert. 

Others. 

1 

Chert. 

1 

Others. 


D 


13 

6 


• 043 

■104 


e 


14 

6 


• 121 

• l.-)4 


F 


40 

10 


• 187 

•224 


G 


16 

0 

1 

•389 

•472 


h 


1-’ 

4 

1 

1 

■271 

•711 


All the specimens of Groups L, N, V, and Y are of limestone and in these 
cases the mean deviations as well as the divergences from the calculated values 
are relatively large. 

It may be that there was a manufactory of chert weights at Mohenjo-daro 
where the products were particularly well made and most jiopular, probably under 
royal patronage. The weights of other materials were very likely made elsewhere 
and less skilfully. 

The possibihty of two slightly differing units being present was tested by 
taking each weight, dividing by the ratio of its group and multiplying by 16. 
This gives the value of Group F in terms of this weight. The calculation was 
confined to Groups B to J (omitting C), as the number of specimens in the other 
groups is too small to have an appreciable effect on the result. Arranging the 
values of Group F so found in order of magnitude, we get a series between the 
limits of 13 and 15 gms. with only 5 exceptions. Take the number of values 
within each successive decigram to form a class. We find that the class between 
13-6 and 13*7 gm. decidedly preponderates, having 79 cases out of 276 values of 
the group. This is what Prof. Karl Pearson calls the mode of the group (the 
mean value is 13 ‘712 gm.). The evidence for a secondary maximum slightly 
above 13 '9 gm. is so small that for most practical purposes it may be neglected. 

An analysis was made to discover if there was any incUcation of a change of 
value in the weights during the period of occupation of the site. Dr. Mackay 
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states that the average level of door-sills and pavements below datum level is 
9' 9" for the lowest phase of the last period whilst the average for the uppermost 
phase of the Intermediate Period is 13' below datmn. As a rough method of 
separating the two periods, I have divided the weights according as they were 
found higher than, or lower than, 11' below the surface. This has the advan- 
tage also that the numbers for the more numerous groups are not too disparate. 

Table VII shows for each group the mean values for the two divisions as well 
as the upper and lower limits. 


TABLE VII. — Defferences between later and eartter weights, i.e. : 
Those found respectively higher than, or lower than, a plane 11' below the surface. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Group. 

No. of Specimens. 

Mean Weight. 

Lower 

Limit. 

1 Upper 

Limit. 

niff, het. 


Higher. 

Lower. 

Higher. 

Lower. 

Higher. 

Lower. 

i 

! Higher. 

Lower. 

cols. (4) 
&(5). 

D 

13 

6 

3-438 

3-411 

3-313 

3-329 

3-556 

3-780 

■i--027 

E 

14 

5 

6-780 

6-890 

6-305 

6-769 

7-310 

7-296 

- -110 

F 

31 

19 

13-666 

13-655 

13-113 

13-079 

14188 

14-290 

+ 011 

G 

33 

22 

27-486 

27-332 

26-312 

26-480 

29-226 

28 • 437 

+ 164 

H 

9 

7 

54-654 

54-255 

53-820 

53-627 

55 - 900 

64-663 

+ -399 


A comparison of columns (4) and (5) shows that except for Group E the later 
weights have an average value sUghtly greater than have the earlier. Column (10) 
shows how smaU the differences are, less than the mean deviation ; further, the 
weights for each ^vision range between almost the same limits, as is show in 
columns (6) to (9). The ^erences, therefore, have probably no significance, nor 



128000. Th,© unit' w©i^liti V'divu.jctttju. nt xi i x 

weight, 109TO gms. Groups F and G, with weight 13-712 ^211 6 p W 

Tht S mlioritvTthe weS"' T'*!, ““““ tbfotS. 

the whole more accurate than those'o/othm shape“™d 

the sSeI,*^onrS any relation midtiples of 

are different. The Egyptian 6«,a has a wetwT F ahaP®® 

again the shapes differ. The system may be regarded Is qlite Mess'S 

much more’? ‘tton i“ ottS touSm YtfhatTerild' 'S*' '““^^able accuracy, 
during the whole period of the occupation of the site. change 

^ See Appendix II, p. 672. 
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Appendix I. — Tabulation of Weights. 


Sizes (Ins.). 


Field No. 


A. B. C, 


^ S ! S 

tc CO fl 

S - •3 . « 

? B 3 


DK 

12774 . 

, X 

— 

— 

— 

0-550 

X 

— 

— 

~ 

-- 

0-3 0-2S0-19 

— 

X 

— 1) 

XII 94 

- 10-1 

? 


6261 

X 

— 

— 

— 

0-813 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-32 0-320-19 

— 

X 

_______ _ ___ 7 

VIII 23 

- 16-3 

A 


11735 . 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0-867 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-320-300-28 

— 

X 

— — — — — — — — 14 

I 4 

-9*0 



5555 

X 

— 

— 

— 

0-879 

X 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0-3 0-3 0-2S 

— 

\ 

1 

74 

- 13-4 



4244 

X 

— 

- 

— 

0-928 

\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-32 0-320 -'25 

— 


— ^ . 6 

III 17 

- 10-4 


,, 

6262 

— 

— 

/ 

— 

1 -552 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0 .55 0 5 0 24 

— 

— 

— 7 

VIII 23 

- 16-3 

B 


4461 

X 

— 

— 

— , 

1-684 

< 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-36O-36U-36 

— 


— — — — _ — — _ Fii 

st St. (9) 

- 12-8 


M 

4381 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1-734 

< 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-39 0-39 9-3 

— 


— — — — — — — — First St. (9) 

- 13*6 

„ 

• » 

12284 . 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1-750 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-410-4 0-37 

— 

— 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

— 9 

- 8-7 



3989 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1-754 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0-4 0 4 0-26 

— 

> 

-f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

-9 0 


It 

3634 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1-815 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0-4 0-3 0 3 

— 



vai 16 

-8-1 

>> 

tt 

11199 . 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1-835 


— 

— 


— 

0-38 0-.is;o-34 

— 



-6'4 



10172 . 

X 

— 

— 

— 

1-891 

X 


— 

— 

— 

0 450-450-27 

— 


— — — — — ~ 21 

IV 23 

-2*8 

j> 

ti 

5023 

— 

— 

X 

— 

3 • .106 

< 

— 

— 


— 

0-5 0-43:9-4 

— 

X 

1 

VII 37 

-10-4 1 

D 


— 3-313 X 

— 3 •3-29 X 

— 3-343 ^ 

— 3-362 

— 3 ■ 367 •- 

— 3-394 < 

— I 3-414 X 

— 3-381 X 

— : 3-405 X 

— ; 3-418 X 

— S-424 X 

— i 3-422 X 

3-465 X 

— , 3-484 X 

— I 3-520 X 

[ 

— ] 3-554 X 

— I 3-556 X 

i 

— 1 .3-604 X 

— , 3-640 *- 

— I 3-780 , X 

X I 6-195 — 

— I 6-305 X 

1 

— I 6-548 X 

— 6-600 ! X 

— 6-705 i X I 


0-480-4»0-39 _ 
’o-5 O-46'O 37 — 
’0-49tt-4y0-41 — : 
U-45‘>-4 0-45 — 
0-5 0-5 0-36 — 

,0 5 0-490-4 — 

U-5 0-4 0-4 — 

;0-5 0-48.0-4 ■ — 
0-490-47i0-4 — 

■(t■470■47|0■42 — 
0-510-5 0-35 — 
0-5 0-49,0 32 — 
.0-5 0-5 .0-38 — 
0-45 0-45,0-45 — 
,0-55 0-5 0-39 — 
‘0-58 0-58;0-31 — ; 
!0-51 0-5 'o-38 — 
iO-5 0-45io-37 — , 
,0-5 0-5 ;0-38 — 
0-51 0-5 0-45 — 

— — ;5-4 0-71 

:0-6 0-6 10-45 — 
0-6 0-6 '0-48 -- 
;0 6 0-6 '0-45 — I 
0-630-450-45 


18 — 35 

-3-2 „ 

lOA — 7 

-19-8 

First St. (9) 

-12-5 „ 

15 I 1 

-10-7 „ 

3 „ 6 

-15-4: 

9 a 11 

-8-3 1 „ 

Bet. Bis. 10(111) 

-21’7 

and 12. 

i 

8A — 44 

- 4-8 

16 II 13 

-4-2 1 .. 

First St. (2) 

-6-6 1 „ 

Central St. 

-8-1; 


V 

47 

-8-4; „ 

III 

26 

-8-4 1 


47 

-6-9’ 

I 

12 

- 8-9 1 „ 

VI 

40 

-8-7 

— 

5 

- 5-6 

Ill 

43 

-14-4 1 „ 

tral St. 


- 6-4 „ 

IX 

29 ; 

- 31-6 i „ 

~ 

37 

-1-4 E 

VI 

33 

- 4 - 7 ! „ 


7 IX 29 

8A ~ 37 

9 VI 33 

Surface, 
First St. (13) 

1 I 63 


X 


X 


16-0 
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Tabulation or Weights — contd. 


Condition. 


Types. 


Sizes (Ins.). 


Material". 


Locus. 


Field No. 


A B. C. D. B. 


DK 5152 
„ 10351 
7034 
„ 4297 
„ 7365 
„ 10387 
» 11211 
„ 11494 
„ 4097 , 
12642 
„ 3288 
„ 11659 
„ 5460 
„ 11043 
» 10847 
„ 10224 
» 11049 , 
» 5744 . 


9448 

4746 

10790 

6346 

4581 

10941 

4990 

10775 

5744 

9525 

11941 

6218 

4441 

4645 

5303 

4535 

10583 

3637 

3857 


X — 

X — 


X — — 

X — — 


X — 


I — , — X 
; X — — 


— - 


Level 

(ft.). 






X — — 




6-769 
6-774 
6-779 
G-781 
6-791 
6-791 
6-792 
6 -802 
6-817 
6-824 
6-830 
6-841 
6-848 
6-862 
6 877 
6-932 
6-880 
6-957 


0-650 
0 - 58 0 
0-58U 
0-6 0 
0-59,0 


— 0 8 0-35 




13-372 

13-399 

13-407 
13-440 
13-447 
13-450 
13-451 
13-456 
I 13-459 
13-467 
13-512 


0-650 
0-57 0 
0-6 .0 
0-650 
0-5 0 
0-62 0 
0-620 
0 65 0 
'0-580 

0-62O 
0 6 0 - 


63 0 

58 0 
57 0 
6 0 

59 0 
0 

64 0 

57 0 
6 0 
62 0 
:> 0 
62 0 
55 0 

65 0 

58 0 
- 0 
62 0 

59 0 


45 — 


' . a 5 =i 

j:; ^ ^ c: 


54 — 
45 — 
45 — 


55 — — 

45 — X 
5 — ^ 

570-72 


•51 — 


7 ■ 296 y 

7-310 — . X — 

7- 900 X — ' — 

8- 850 X _ _ 

13-079 X — ■ _ 

13-113 X — — 

13-284 — _ X 

13-373 X — — 


— — ' — 0-630-630-5 — . V 

0-550-75 — 
67 0-5 — ' X 


0-670- 

'0-690-' 


I 


0-7 ,0-7 0-65 — — 

:0-730-730'63 — 




:0-740- 

'o-73.0- 

0-76I0 


I 

- 0-570-3 
710-62 — 

730-6 — 

760-6 — X — 




— — — , — 0-75|0-75,0-6 

1 I ' ' 

— — — — .0-710-7 0-65: 




I 

— jO-7 |0-7 0-58' — I X 

— |o-720-610-6 — ! X 

— iO-8 i0-75 0-5i: — ' 

— !o-74;o-720-58 — ' — 

— !o- 8 '0-8 0-6 — j X 

— 0-7 ,0-7 0-65 — ■ 


— 

— 

— , — 


— 


— 

3 

V 

10 

-110 

E 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bA 

— 

37 

-5-6 ,, 

— 

X 

— — 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

3 

Ill 

26 

-15-5 „ 

— 

— 

— ' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

II 

9 

-13-2 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

1 

III 

16 

-13-2 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

X 


Surface 


-10-95 „ 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

~ 

X 

15 

VI 

29 

-3-5 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

IV 

30 

-7-7 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

VI 

31 

-11-9 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9A 

VIII 

54 

- 5*3 „ 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 


— 

9 

I 

22 

- 5-7 „ 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

Central St. 

-H-l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

1 

1 

12 

-11-5 „ 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

- 

— 

18 

— 

9 

-7-8 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 


— 

18 

- 

7 

-6-0 


— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

11 

93 

~ a ' 7 yy 

— 

— 

— ' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

I 

4 

-5-7 

— 

— 

— — 

— 







Bet 

Bis. 1 

(V) 

-9-8 









and 10. 


— 

— 

- , — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1 

15 

-24-2 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

y, 

10 

-6-4 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

8A 

— 

44 

-3-3 

? 

X 

— 

— — 

— 







Bet. 

Bis. 1 

and 

-12-5 

9 








10 (I). 



— 

X 

— “ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

I 

7 ! 

- 15-2 

F 

— 

— 

— ; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

IV 

24 

-5-7 

— 

— 

X — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

HI 

40 1 

-13-6 

— 


— _ 

— 

— 

_ 

X 

Bet. 

Bis. 18 (51) 

-6-1 ! „ 








and 21. 

1 


— 

— 

— — 


— 



— 

Bet. 

Bis. 1 

(V) 

-9-8 ! „ 








and 10. 


— 


— — 

— 


— 

— 

Bet 

Bis. 1 

and 

-26-2 1 „ 








10 (I). 


' 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 




19 

— 

5 I 

-5-6 

,y 

— 


— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

82 i 

-16-9 

yy 

— 

— 

— ~ 

— 

— 


— 

Bet. 

Bis. KIU): 

-10-0 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and 3. 

1 I 

18 

-9-1 

yy 



— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IV 

26 

-13-9 




— — 

— 



— 

1 

III 

3 

-7-1 

»» 



— — 



X 

— 

9 

X 

85 i 

-4-6 


— 

— 

— — 


— 

- 

— 

7 

II 

89 ! 

-9-4 

»> 

X 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

y, 

21 

-6-2 

}» 


0-450-99; — I — _ _ _ _ _ 


Designation. 



SYSTEM OF 




DK 3714 

' X 

' — 

1 — 

— 

13*540 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0-780-78'0-58 

— X 

„ 

5417 

X 

: — 

1 „ 

— 

13*555 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ U-750-7 0-65 

— X 

S} 

6629 

X 

— 

' — 

— 

13*575 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

— 0-720-710-62 

— X 

„ 

10301 

, — 

1 X 

_ 

— 

13*587 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 0-8 0-8 0-58 

— — 


3357 

— 

! — 

X 

— 

13*594 

X 

— 

~ 

— 

— 0'780-750'58 

— X 

„ 

11776 

' — 

— 

X 

— 

13*600 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— O' 75 0*75 0 65 

— X 


12673 

— 

— 

! X 

— 

13*610 

X 

— 


— 

_ 0-8 0-8 0-57 

— X 

)« 

6056 

! — 

1 

' X 

— 

13*621 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0'760'760'6 

— X 


6415 

; ^ 

' — 

j — 

— 

13*625 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0-8 0'760'57 

— X 


6057 

' — 

' — 

1 ^ 

— 

13-642 

X 

- 

— 

— 

_ U'9 0'830'48 

— — 

It 

10656 

— 

X 

— 


13*656 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0'760'75 0 62 

— X 

tt 

12864 

, X 

— 

— 

_ 

13*660 

X 

— 

— 

— 

0'730'720'63 

— X 

it 

11940 

X 

— 

— 

— 

13*666 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0-78 0'750'64 

— X 

»» 

9420 

' X 


, ™ 

_ 

13*670 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0-8 0'750'6 

— X 


11036 

X 





— 

13*677 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 0'750'750'7 

— X 


5610 

X 


_ 

_ 

13*680 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 0-9 0-880'51 

— X 

tt 

3758 

X 

_ 


_ 

13*680 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 0'750'750'6 

— X 

It 

5610A 

1 X 

— 

— 

— 

13-690 

X 

— 


— 

_ 0'78 0'780-65 

— X 

tt 

5552 

X 

— 


— 

13*697 

X 

— 


— 

_ .0'88 0'8 0-55 

— X 

St 

4730 

■ __ 

— 

X 

— 

13*709 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

— :0'770'770-58 

— X 

tt 

4655 

; X 

— 

— j 


13-757 

X 

— 


— 

_ ,0'83 0'830'6 

— X 

ft 

5450 

1 ^ 

— 

— 1 

— 

13*766 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— ,0-7 0-7 0-6 

— X 

If 

11933 

; — 

X 

— ! 

— 

13*768 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ ,0'780'78:0'62 

— X 

ft 

11937 

! X 

— 

— , 

— 

13*873 


X 

— 

— 

_ — — 0 680-9 ‘ — 

ft 

11934 

: — 


X 1 

— 

13*914 

X 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 0*810-8 .0-55 

— “ 

ft 

5734 

X 


— ■ 

— 

13*917 

X 

— 

— 

— 

_ 0*780-7 0*62 

— X 

t. 

11153 


— 

— 

_ 

13*954 

X 

— 


— 

— 0*780-780*65 

— X 

.. 

3845 . 

1 

— 

^ 1 

_ 

13-970 

— 

— 


— 

X 1-96 — — 0-55 — 

ft 

10990 . 


X 

1 

__ 

13*972 

X 

— 


— 

— 0*8 0-8 ,0-55 

— X 

Jf 

6839 . 

: X 

— 

1 

— 

14-001 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 0 790-790-56 

— X 

f, 

11963 . 

i — 



X 1 



14*028 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 0*780-780-62 

— X 


3760 . 

i X 


— , 

— 

14*094 ' 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— ,0*730*720-56 

— X 

tt 

3332 . 

i — 

— 

X 1 

— , 

14*177 1 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— I0-750-7 0*62 

— X 

tt 

11064 . 

! — 

X 

— , 

— 

14*188 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 0*790-79'0*56 

X 

it 

12538 . 

1 j 

X j 

— ' 

— 

1 

14*290 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 0 78D-780-68 

— X 

tj 

3746 . 

X ■ 

— 1 





15*937 : 

X 

_ 

— ' 

— 

— 0*720*72|0*6 

— X 

tt 

3542 . 

: X 

1 



, 

16*640 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 0-750-650-65 

— X 


Diainetor. 


609 ’ 


Materials. 


Locus. 



Level 

(ft.). 


Block. 

House. 

6 

o 

O 

Ph < 


a 

TS 

Q 

3 

V 

9 

- 7-1 

F 

Bet. Bis. 12 and 
12A. 

9 VI 38 , 

- 14-0 

-7-5 

>1 

tt 

Firs 

St. (30) 

- 7*0 


Bet. Bis. 9 (IV) 
and 9A. 

-5*5 

•' 

27 

II 

9 

- 7*6 

tt 

24 


4 

-6*1 


Bet. Bis. 
and 11. 

lOA 

-21*7 


4 

— 

16 

- 17*7 


Bet. Bis. 
aud 11. 

lOA 

-21*7 

tt 

21 

I 

1 

-5*0 


y 

X 

88 

-8*8 

ft 

19 

— 

5 

-5*6 

tt 

7 

I 

3 

-24*8 

ft 

8 

III 

47 

-6*1 ' 

tt 

11 

„ 

25 

-20*2 

It 

6 

I 

3 

- 1*1 

tt 

11 

III 

25 ' 

-20*2 

ft 

1 

II 

33 , 

-16*1 

tj 

4 

I 

15 

-8*7 

tt 

1 


17 , 

-10*2 

tt 

9 

VII 

47 

- 17*9 

tf 

Surface 


— 

t» 

17 

III 

20- 

-6*6 


Surface 


— 


1 

IV 

23 

-13*0 


6A 

— 

38 

-7*8 

„ 

3 

II 

34 

-13*0 , 


18 

— 

48 

-6*1 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) 
and 7. 

-15*0 


19 

— 

9 

-4*6 

„ 

9 

Ill 

35 

-5*8 


9 

II 

11 

-4*8 ■ 


18 

— 

19 

-6*6 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) : 
and 7 ' 

- 15-0 

** 

9 

VII 

17 

-7-3 


7 

11 

89 

-6*2 

If 


79 



610 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 


Tabulation of Weights — contd . 


Condition. 


Types. Sizes (Ins.). 


Field Xo. 




DK 10694 . — 

— 

X 

— 

17-183 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-S 0-8 0-66 — 

> 

— 

” 

5679 ■ X 

— 

— 

— 

17-970 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— — 0-910-78 

— 

— 

„ 

10862 i — 

— 

X 

— 

20-370 

X 


— 

— 

— 

0-930-850-67 — 

X 



5503 X 

__ 

— 

— 

25-354 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-910-890-69 — 

— 

— 


4296 ■ ’ — , 

— 

— 

X 

26-050 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-860-860-85 — 

— 

— 

.> 

10618 . X 

— 

— 

— 

26-312 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

O-95O-930-8 — 

X 

— 

.■ 

5728 . X 

— 

— 

— 

26-430 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— — 0-5 1-39' 


— 


5488 . : — 

— 

— 

X 

26-613 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-960-960-8 — 

< 

_ 

.> 

3300 . 1 — 

— 1 

X 

— 

26-597 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-920-920-75 — 

X 

— 


11388 - — 

— ’ 

X 

— 

26-751 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-930-930-79 — 

X 


1) 

3585 . — 


X 

— 

26-836 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-9 0-9 ;o-8 — 

X 

— 


10115 . — 

— 

X 

— 

26-884 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

!o-910-9 :0-8 — 

X 



4595 . ~ 

_ 

X 

— 

26-995 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iO-960-960-8 — 

X 

— 


4858 . . — 

— ! 

__ 

X 

27-044 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-950-9 0-85 — 

X 

, — 

ft 

5839 . — 

— , 

— 

X 

27-067 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-950-950-72- — 

X 

' — 


6440 . — 

— 

X 

— 

27-068 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'0-96i0-960‘76 — 

X 

' — 


9628 . — 

— 

X 

— 

27-070 

X 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

.1-061-0 0-61 — 





" 

5376 . X 

— ' 

— 

— 

27-086 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,0-920-92 0-95' — 

X 

— 


7305 . I X 

— 

— 

— 

27-090 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'0-950-950-75 — 

X 



tt 

10574 . ; — 

— . 

X 

— 

27-096 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-98 0-950-8 — 

X 

— 

H 

10239 . — 

— 

X 

— 

27-103 

X 

‘ — 

— 

— 

— 

1-0 '0-980-7 — 

X 

— 


3607 . ' — 

— ; 

X 

— 

27-113 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-0-950-950-75 — 

X 

— 


10899 . — 

X 

— 

— 

27-117 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-910-910-83 — 

X 

— 


3866 . : — 

— 

X 

— 

27-120 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-970-910-79 — 

X 




11418 . ' X 

__ 

— 

— 

27-139 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-9 0-9 0-85 — 

X 

— 


9319 . X 

__ 

— 

— 

27-150 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-970-970-8 — 

X 




5515 . — 

— 

X 

— 

27-164 

y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-0 1-0 0-72 — 

X 



.. 

11904 . , — 

— 

X 

— 

27-174 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-990-970-72 — 

X 




5177 . , — 

— 

X 

— 

27-177 

X 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

0-95 0-95 0-77 — 

X 




3437 . — 


— 

X 

27-180 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'0-97;0-920-75 — 

X 




3908 . , — 


X 

— 

27-200 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-0 1-0 ,0-68 — 

X 



»♦ 

5450 . 1 X 

— 


— 

27-203 

X 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

0-9 0-9 0-79 — ; 

X 



” 

4711 . i — 

— 

X 

— 

27-227 

X 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

0-92,0-9 0-76 — , 

X 

__ 


3655 . 1 X 

i — 

— 

— 

27-229 

X 

— 

; — 

— 

— 

0-95 0-9 0-8 — ! 

X 



3663 . 1 X 

— 

— 

— 

27-276 

X 

— 

1 

— 

— 

0-950-9 0-75 — 

X 



12792 . 1 — 

X 

— 

— 

27-293 

X 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

0-910-850-81 — , 



” 

10259 . I X 

1 “ 

— 

— 

27-295 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-980-980-64 — 



_ 


^laterials. Locus. 












Level 

(ft.). 

Limestone. 

o 

«s 

c, 

oc 

Paste. 

Jasper. 

Slate. 

Black stone 
(Quartzite 

s 

S 

o 

Block. 

House. 

o 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Surface 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Bet. Bis. 1 (HI) 
and 3. 

- 12-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

IV 

20 

- 5*a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

Bet. Bis. 1 
12A. 

2 and 

- 18-3 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

5 

I 

9 

- 13-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

IX 

66 

-5-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

lA 

— 

1 

- 16-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

10 

I 

4 

-11-4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

8 


8 

-0*96 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 


18 

— 

37 

- 7'5 

— 

— 

' — 

— 


— 


7 

II 

89 

- 7*3 

— 


— 

— 


— 


First St. 

(29) 

- 7*6 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

1 

I 

10 

- 10-6 

— 


— 


— 

— 


1 

VI 

56 

- 7-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

9A 

V 

66 

- 14-0 


— 


— 


— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 12 and 
12A. 

-17-5 

— 

— 


— 


— 

X 

7 

I 

14 

-28-7 




1 — 


— 

— 

Bet. Bis. 9A and 
12A. 

- 15-7 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

7 

VIII 

22 , 

-14-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

16 

III 

16 

-6-2 

— 

— 

■ — 

, __ 

— 


— 

First St. 

(29) 

- 6-5 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

7 

II 

89 

- 7-4 


— 

— 

' — 

— 


— 

8A 

— 

44 1 

-6-5 

- 

— 

— 

— 




3 

VI 

47 

-13-1 


— 

. — 

— 


— 


Central St. 

- 8-4 


— 

— 

— 



— 

7 

I 

3 1 

-32-9 


— 

' — 

— 

— 



12 

V 

89 

-13-1 


— 

1 — 

— 

— 



16 

III 

16 1 

- 9-7 



— 

— 

— 

— 


12A 

11 

19 

-11-8 



' _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

III 

35 ■ 

- 4-7 



! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

II 

23 1 

-11-8 , 


— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 


9 

VII 

47 ; 

- 17-9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

9 

VI 

79 

-6-3 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

7 

I 

9 1 

-6-6 



, — 


— 

— 

— 

9 

III 

35 

-5-8 



, — 


— 

— 

X 

9 

X 

80 ^ 

-10-5 



' ~ 

— 

— 

— 

X 

West Street i 

-2-8 


Designation. 



SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS. 

Tabulatiost of Weights — contd . 


611 


Sizes (Ins.). 


Field No. 

Perfect. 

Sllglitly Chippp: 

Chipped. 

Badly Chipped. 

5 

[ 

a 

' .S 

; [3 

• *3 

1 S: 

A. B 

C. 

D. E 

Length. 

Width. 

Heiglit. 

DK 5895 . 

1 ; 1 

27-298 

X — 

‘ — 

1 — — 

0-9 0-9 0-8s' — 

„ 12422 . 

1 X ' — — — 

27-326 

X — 

— 

— - 

0-980-950-7 — 

„ 11089 . 

1 - , - X i - 

! 1 

27-333 

X — 

— 

— - 

0-9 0-9 0-8 — 

„ 5408 . 

f — 1 — X ! — 

27-336 

X — 

— 

— — 

0-95:0-9 '0-75 — 

„ 5907 . 

- - X - 

27-336 

1 X : — 

— 

— 

0-96;0-9C0-75 — 

„ 4621 . 

- - , X - 

27-352 

i " 

— 

— ' — 

0-9 0-9 0*7Sj — 

„ 4940 . 

' X — , — _ 

27-362 


— 

— — 

0-950-750-7 , — 

„ 3983 . 

X — — ! — 

27-437 

X — 

1 — 

— — 

1-0 1-0 0-6 — 

„ 10804 . 

' - - X , - 

27-440 

X — 

— 

1 ~ ~ 

1-2 a-0 0-62' — 

12785 . 

X __j_ 

27-462 

X ' — 

; — 

j - ' - 

0-960-95;0-77. — 

„ 5110 . 

; _ _ ‘ X 1 - 

27-496 

X — 

— 

_ _ 

0-93iO-93O-75 — 

„ 6293 . 

' X 1 

27-498 

X I — 

— 

1 - , - 

0-990-95;0-72' — 

„ 3412 . 

X _ 1 — — 

27-515 

X ! — 

> 

— 

i — ' — 

0-95.0-9 |0-75 — 

„ 12026 . 

X !-!- 

27-527 

X 1 - 

: — 

i — ! — 

,0-9 0-9 ;0-82 — 

» 4241 . 

: — — ' — X 

27*532 

“ 

■ — 

i — — 

0-970-97l0-75 — 

„ 11004 . 

! ' >< ! - 

27-575 

X , — 

) 

— 

— , — 

1-0 0-850-8 — 

12510 . 

1 , X 

27-667 

X — 

— 

— j — 

;0-98,0-94:0-71i — 

„ 5349 . 

’ X — 1 

27-749 

X - 

1 — 

1 

,1 0 0-970-73. — 

„ 5364 . 

1 

27-825 

X ' — 


— — 

0-9 |0-9 ,0-73 — 

„ 4090 . 

' X — ; — _ 

28-020 

X ' — 


— — 

!l-0 1-0 0-75. — 

„ 11154 . 

— X — — 

28-083 

X : — 

i — 

— — 

0-920-92;0-81' — 

„ 3342 . 

— — ' — ' X 

28-111 

X ' — 

j 

— — 

0-9 0-9 '0-58' — 

„ 11152 . 

, — X — I — 

28-366 

X 1 — 

— 

— : — 

;0-95 0-95'0-82: — 

5594 . 

- - X - 

28-437 

X ~ 

— 

— — 

,0-98 0-96 0-r3' — 

„ 10894 . 

— A , — i — 

28-463 

i 

X — 


— ' — 

‘m2 1 0 0-65 — 

„ 4486 . 

y _ _ ■ _ 

28-470 

_ — 


' X 

1-8 1— — 0■7^ 

3912 . 

— — X ’ — 

' 

28-693 

X — 


— — 

0- 980 -9810-68^ — 

„ 10526 . 


28-844 

X — 

— 

_ ! _ 

0-95;0-950-8 ' — 

„ 4622 . 

X — — I — 1 

29-225 j 

X !- 

_ 

— — 

1-0 ;l-0 0-78| — 

6693 . 

i i 

30-813 

X j — 

— 

— 1 — 

105jl-05 0-85! ~ 

„ 6778 . 

— — j X — 

31-964 

X — 

— 

1 

0-95|o-95!o-81; — 

„ 11232E 

— — 1 — X 

40-402 

_ _ 

— 

- ' X 

3 - 25 ! — I — 0-9 

5159 . 

- 1 - i - X 

52-776 

X — 

— 

— — 

1-32|0 -95'0 9 — 

5568 . 

- - - X 

52-861 

X — 

— 

— 1 — 

1 18 1 15 : 0 - 95 ! — 

» 5590 . 

— • i — X — 

53-627 

X — 

— 

j 

11 111 051 — 

» 3403 . 

- ! _ _ 

53-820 

X — 

— 

— , — 

1-2 1-2 0-9 j — 

» 4464 . 

1 

63-952 

X — 

— 

_ , — 

1-361-360 74i — 

» 11344 

— [ — , X — 

53-986 

X — 

— 

— ' — 

l-291-23'0-8S — 

» 4138 . 

— ’ — , X — 

54-077 


— 

— i — 

1-3 I1-250-85 — 


ci C ? 

< ^ rr. 


1 

1 Block. 

! . 

House, 

0 

c 

PS 


7 

III 

52 

- 11-9 

6 


23 

-8-9 

8 A 

— 

44 

- 8-0 

11 

Ill 

26 

-19-2 

1 

II 

9 

-14-0 

1 

I 

17 

- 10-6 

, Bet. Bis. 9A and 
12A. 

- 15-2 

2 

II 

25 

- 12-6 

21 

IV 

29 

-5-8 

14 

II 

17 

-11-3 

3 

V 

10 

- 11-0 

1 

I 

73 

-17-2 

7 

VIII 

16 

- 6-0 

18 

— 

100 

-6-9 

6 

Ill 

17 

-10-4 

6 A 

— 

40 

- 8-2 

6 A 

— 

34 

-8-4 

4 

— 

14 

-9-4 

7 

Ill 

52 

- 11-6 

3 

VI 

31 

-11-9 

6 A 

— 

38 

-7-8 

Bet. 

Bis. 7 

& 8 

-5-6 

6 A 

— 

38 

-7-8 

10 

IV 

74 

- 20-3 

15 

VI 

33 

-3-3 

7 

VIII 

53 

- 41 

3 

V 

13 

- 8-2 

21 

IV 

23 

- 3-8 

1 

I 

17 

- 10-6 

Bet. Bis. 1 
10 (I). 

and 

- 13-5 

Bet. 

Bis. 1 & 7 

- 14-0 

15 

VI 

28 

-5-7 

Bet. Bis. 12 and 
12A. 

- 10-2 

1 

II 

33 

- 16-4 

1 

I 

12 

-14-8 ! 

4 

— 

10 

- 8-0 ' 


First St. (9) 
First St. (29) 
6 III 27 


79 A 


Designation. 


-612 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO 


Tabulation of Weights — contd. 


Condition. 


Types. 


Sizes (Ins.). 


Materials. 


Locus. 



Field No. 

Perfect. 

! Slightly Chipped. 

Chipped. 

1 Badly Chipped. 

I 

1 Weight ill Grammes. 

A. 

w 

p 

p 

w 

j Length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Diameter. 

DK 3433 

— 

— 

X 

— 1 54-076 

X 

1 

— — — — 1 ‘35 1 "35 0* 75| — 


5735 

— 

— 

X 

— 54-080 

X 

— — 1 151 150-98' — 


6362 

X 

— 

— 

— 54-297 

X 

— — — — 1-2 1150'99' — 


11646 . 

— 

— 

X 

~ 54-400 

X 

— — — — 1-4 1150-S2 — 

, 1 


10634 . 

X 

— 

— 

— 54-452 

A 

— — — . — 1-2 1-2 0-93 — 


10708 . 

X 

— 

— 

— ; 54-496 

X 

— — — — 1-231 1 1 05,— 


4676 

— 

— 

X 

— 54-510 

X 

— — — —11 11 10 — 


10655 

— 

— 

X 

— 54-611 

X 

— — — —117 117 102_ 


3387 

— 

— 

X 

— 54-617 


— — — — 1-2 1-2 102 ! _ 


6677 

— 

— 

X 

— 54-653 


— — — — 1-2 1-2 0-99; _ 


4750 

— 

— 

1 X 

— 55-052 

X 

— — — 115 115 1-0 ; — 


11096 . 

X 

— 

— 

— 55-900 


— , — — 1 X 2-14 — — .1'05 


10185 . 

, — 

— 

— 

X 56-872 

A 

— — — — 1-391-34U'95X_ 


5302 

X 

— 

— 

— 96-476 

— 

— — — X 3-84 — — ■0-95 


11417 . 

— 

— 

X 

— 123-864 

X 

— — — — 1-621-581'38 ; — 


5961 

— 

— 

— 

X 129-500 

X 

— — — — 1-641-551'32' — 


6394 

— 

— 

— 

X 133-5 


— — — — 1-5 1-5 '1-42 — 


6339 

— 

— 

X 

1 35 ■ 0 


— — — — l-57,l-571-35 — 


5365 

- 

— 

X 

— 136 05S 

> 

— — — ' — 1-04 1-6 ' 1 - 25 ; — 


3635 

— 

— 

X 

— 136-200 

V 

— — — — I t) 1-6 1-3 ' — 


12409 . 

— 

— 

X 

— 136*750 

X 

— — — — 1'5S 1'5S 1 *37; — 


11232D . 

— 

X 

— 

— 151-424 

__ 

— — — • 3-88 — — 1-20 


5581 

X 

— 

— 

— 185-5 

_ 

X — _ — — — 1-7 I2-15 


6411 

— 

— 

— 

X 258-5 

X 

— — — — 2-15,2*15'l*5 — 


6109 

— 

— 

X 

— '264-5 

X 

— — — — 2-2 2-2 1-41 — 


12301 

— 

X 

— 

— 274-938 

X 

— — — — 2-1 2 0 I tili — 


5607 

X 

— 

— 

— 1431-675' 

— 

x;— — — — — 30 4-52 


5581 

X ' 

— 

— 

— 1445-85 

— 

< — — — — _ 3154-4 


10742 . 

— 

X 

— 

— 2576-31 

~ 

■ — — — _ _ 3.9 5.4 


6329 

X 

— 

— 

— 2735-78 

— 

^ — — — _ _ ,3-92 5-4) 


10135 . 

— 

— 

X 

— 11467-58 

_ 

1 

— — X _ _ _ 8-9 7 1 


S t. 


oc — 


B 

5 


<G 

t- C 
^3 2 
2C? 


X — — 






Level 

(ft.). 


0 

0 

oc 

a 

0 

B 

0 


c 

*S 

S 

w 



a 

9 

in 

26 

-2-0 

H 

12A 

I 

15 

-11-0 

,, 

Bet. 

Bis. 

(HI) 

- 14-4 

7 , 

23 

II 

13 

- 7-5 


8A 

— 

44 

- 2-4 


9 

X 

86 

-6-5 

,, 

10 

III 

55 

- 6-5 

»» 

First St. 

(34t 

-5-7 


7 

III 

41 

- 4-8 


Bet. Bis. 1 (III) 
and 7. 

Bet. Bis. 1 (V) 
and 10. 

- 13-8 

-5-0 . 

fi 

First St. 

(34) 

-9-9 ; 

ft 

7 

V 

78 

-3-2 

9 

1 

IV 

62 

-13-7 

9 

16 

I 

10 

- 5-5 

9 

7 

I 

19 ' 

- 12-4 

j 

1 

I 

82 

- 15-2 


4 

— 

16 

- 19*5 


7 

Ill 

52 1 

- 11-6 


7 

II 

89 

- 9-4 


is 

— 

40 

- 9-5 

}> 

15 

VI 

2 s 

- 5-7 ; 

9 

10 

HI 

67 

- 13-5 

9 

1 

I 

82 

- 15-2 I 
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Weights made in imusual stones are given below: — 


Page 607. DK 6262 Alabaster. 

„ 608. ,, 10387 Black and white stone ^ 

„ 608. „ 11211 „ „ „ „ 

„ 608. „ 10775 „ „ „ „ 

„ 609. „ 6057 „ „ „ „ 

„ 610. „ 5679 Hard grey stone. 

„ 610. „ 4296 YeUow Ihnestone. 

„ 610. „ 9628 Black and white stone. 


Page 610. DK 12792 Black and white stone 
„ 610. „ 10259 

611. „ 11004 

„ 611. „ 10894 
611. „ 11344 

.. 612. „ 11646 

„ 612. „ 11417 Hard green stone. 


1 For particulars of this black and white stone, now see p. 660. 


Chapter XVIII. 

KEPORT ON THE HUMAN REMAINS EXCAVATED AT MOHENJO-DARO 

IN 1928-29 

BY 

B. 8. Ouha, M.A., A.M., Ph.D., Anthropologist, Zoological Survey of India, 

AND 

P. G. Basu, M.Sc., M.B., Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. 

The human remahas described in the following pages were unearthed by 
Dr, Mackay during the season 1928-29. The majority were foimd in the DK 
Area, G Section, Southern Portion, of which some were resting on a wall which 
forms the Southern side of Long Lane just south of the water-chute outside House 
II of Block 11.^ These skeletons lay at levels ranging from 18 *8 ft. to 23 •! ft. 
below datum, but only 6 ft. below the level of the ground surface. The second 
group of skeletons was found in Block 8A, lying on the staircase leading down into 
the well-room 42 from the east and only a few feet below the surface.^ 

Detailed accounts of the excavation of these remains and the objects found 
with them are given by Dr. Mackay in Chapter V (pp. 116-18). Our report, 
therefore, is confined to a consideration of the anatomical features of these skele- 
tons only. On the archaeological issues arising in connection with them we have 
not expressed any opinion, except in so far as they appear to us to have a direct 
bearing on their racial origins. 

The condition and the general appearance of the bones are similar to those 
of the human remains previously excavated by Sir John Marshall at Mohenjo- 
daro and described by Col. SeweU and one of us.® Like those remains, these also 
are extremely fragile and the organic matrix has completely disappeared as a 
result of which considerable changes in the chemical composition of the bones have 
taken place. 

The bones were treated with a solution of shellac in pure alcohol before removal 
from the site, but it was later found necessary to repeat the process several times 
in our laboratory before the disintegrating action of the saltpetre was thoroughly 
checked and the bones were sufficiently strengthened to be handled for the purposes 
of examination. As in the case of the NaP and the Mohenjo-daro® skeletons 
previously described, the broken and delicate nature of the bones precluded any 
possibility of our attempting to remove the impacted earth from the cranial cavi- 
ties ; the skuUs, therefore, had to be impregnated with shellac en bloc and the outer 
surfaces alone could be cleaned. Of only four skulls could the measurements be 
taken. 

The task of shellacing and cleaning the skulls and the restoration of their 
broken parts was entrusted to Mr. Himansu Kumar Bose. M.Sc., the Laboratory 
Assistant, and much of the success of this work is due to his skill and industry. 

1 Marked with a star in PI. XVI. See also PI. XXXII(ar-d). 

^ PI. XX, between rooms 41 and 43. 

® Sewell and Guha, Human Remains, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Chap. XXX, 
Pis. CLX ; CLXI. 

* Sewell and Guha, Report on the Bones excavated at Xal. Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. (Xo. 35), 
Appendix Y, p. 61. 

® Op. cit., vol. II, p. .599. 
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The total number of individuals represented in the collection is 15, of which 
nine were foruid in Long Lane, four in the well-room in Block 8A, one under debris 
in Block 7, and one in the north-western corner of the western courtyard of Block 1. 
Dr. Mackay regards all these fifteen skeletons as belonging to the Late Indus Valley 
Period, and he is of the opinion that in aU cases except the last the individuals 
represented in the collection were probably killed by raiders when they were 
attempting to escape from the city and were subsequently buried. Judging from 
the photographs in PL XXXII, a and b, and the sketch of the position of the bodies 
(Fig. 1) there is hardly any doubt that these nine skeletons represent the victims 
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of a tragedy. It is also probable that they were hastily covered up, as otherwise 
the depredations of vultures, jackals, etc., would have scattered the bones in all 
directions and no skeletons would have been complete ; though it must be remem- 
bered that in several skeletons, notably DK 7411 A, DK 74llB, DK 741 1C and 
DK 741 IE, only a few fragments of the cranium and odd bits of bones were found, 
strongly suggesting that the bodies were disturbed and portions of the cadaverus 
removed. 


But how to explain the charring of the bones in skeletons DK 741 IB and 
DK 741 IE, and the separation of the skulls from the rest of the bodies, especially 
in skeleton DK 7829A ? Possibly the latter was due to decapitation, and the dis- 
order and intermingling of the skeletons, to the bodies being thrown in first, and 
the heads afterwards ? 


The skeletons were measured according to the International Agreement. 
Where additional measurements were taken, the technique followed has either 
been described or full references given. 


The skulls are referred to in this report by our catalogue numbers, but in order 
to avoid confusion the numbers originally given to them by the Archaeological 
Survey have also been retained. 


Description of Skeletons. 

(1) Skeleton Ao. DK 7411A {Gat. No. 31. 35 ). — This was the skeleton of a 
child found with eight other skeletons in Long Lane. Only the occipital por- 
tion of the skull, the right half of the lower jaw, the left humerus and a few broken 
pieces of bones were found ; the rest of the skeleton was missing. The skuU is 
badly crushed and no useful measurements could be taken. The lower jaw 
shows that the eruption of all the deciduous teeth had been completed, but the 
permanent first molar had not erupted and the lateral incisor was about to be cut. 
The angle formed by the ascending ramus with the body of the mandible is 129 
degrees. In children of about four years it is 140 degrees, but in adults the range 
of the angle is between 110 to 120 degrees.^ Taking all these factors into consi- 
deration, the age of the child appears to have been over four and very likely nearer 
six years. 


(2) Skeleton No. DK 4711B {Cat. No. 31. 34 ). — This skuU, foimd at the same 
level and somewhat further west, lay on its left side with the face towards the east. 


The frontal part of the cranium, a few broken pieces of facial bones, including 
the greater part of the left half of the lower jaw, and broken bits of odd bones were 


1 Keith and Campion, The Growth of the Jaws and Face, Dental Record, 1922. 
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recovered, the rest of the skeleton being missing. The supra-orbital ridges are 
strongly developed and the forehead is receding (Fig. 2). The palate is highly 



Scale 1:2. 


Fig. 2. 

New HoUand 


arched and the mandibular notch very deep. The left half of the lower jaw shows 
the eruption of the third molar which, however, had fallen out of the socket. 
The skeleton, therefore, appears to be that of an adult male. There is imdoubted 
evidence of calcination in some of the bones. 

(3) Skeleton DK 7411C {Cat. No. M. 33 ). — This skull lay just above the tusk. 
No. 741 IH, in close juxtaposition with skeleton No. 741 IE (Cat. No. M. 30 (5))! 
Several pieces of the cranial bones and the upper half of the right femur were found! 
The cranial bones are extremely thin, and the epiphyses have not joined with the 
femoral shafts. There is little doubt, therefore, that both were parts of the same 
skeleton and belonged to a child. 
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(4) Skeleton DK 7411D {Gat. No. M. 28). (Fig. 3 and PL CXLV, 4-5).— 



Fig. 3. 

Scale 1 : 2. 

This skeleton was found close to, but west of skeleton DK 741 IB (M. 34) (2) and 
at a slightly lower level. It lay on its back with the face towards the west. The 
left thigh was flexed and appears to have passed beneath the right thigh of skeleton 
DK 741 IF (M. 27) (No. 6). The skull with the mandible, the greater portion of the 
left humerus, radius, ulna and portions of the left femur, a few vertebrae and 
broken pieces of pubic bones alone were recovered ; the rest of the skeleton is 

80 
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missing. Mixed with the bones of M. 28 were fragments of those apparently of 
two children of different ages, one being DK 7411 A. 

The skuU is badly smashed and laterally compressed. Viewed from the 
front, the glabella is well-marked and the superciliary parts of the supra-orbital 
ridges are well differentiated. Although the left half of the skull is broken, it is 
clear from the remaining portion that the latter are continuous at the glabella. 
There is a fracture running from the right supra-orbital foramen across the left 
eye which has slightly raised the glabella, and as a consequence the nasion looks 
more depressed than it actually was during life. The right orbit is sub-rectangular 
and the left missing. The nose is long and narrow with the bridge highly arched 
and concavo-convex in outhne. The lower margins of the pyriform aperture are 
ridged. The right zygomatic arch is moderately developed, but the left is missing. 
The face is extremely long, and in spite of a damaged s3rmphysis the total facial 
height is about 130 m.m. 

Viewed from the side, the forehead appears to rise with a somewhat backward 
inchnation until it reaches the bregma, where it is broken by a large fracture 
which is 65 m.m. at this point, but gradually narrows down into the right temporal 
fossa. From this point the median sagittal line sweeps downwards and backwards 
till it reaches the lambda, and then with an uniform curve, at first downwards and 
backwards, and then downwards and forwards, it passes to the inion. From the 
inion the curve is continued forwards more abruptly. 

Viewed from the top, the skull appears to be very narrow. Its breadth has 
been considerably diminished by lateral compression and the fracture on the left 
side of the skull, giving the impression of a much narrower shape than it originally 
had. The right zygomatic arch, although badly damaged, is visible, but the left is 
altogether missing. 

Viewed from behind, the skull presents a highly developed transverse occi- 
pital torus which is continuous with the supra-mastoid crests in front, and the 
impressions of the muscles of the neck are very strongly marked. The left half 
of the occipital squama is badly broken. The basilar part of the skull also is 
damaged. Only the right side of the foramen magnum is left. The right occipital 
condyle is broken and the left missing The glenoid fossse are deep. The palate is 
highly arched and its depth appears to be greatly enhanced by lateral compression. 
The right half of the alveolar arch is partially missing. All the teeth have been 
erupted, but are very much eroded. 

The mandible is high and not powerfully built. The mandibular symphysis 
is considerably damaged. The coronoid process of the mandible is pointed on 
both sides and the mandibular notch is deep. The mylohyoid ridge is well 
developed. 

As far as can be judged from the broken surface of the skull, there is no sign 
of closure of any of the ecto-cranial sutures which are well serrated. Taking all 
these factors into consideration, the skull appears to be that of a male in the prime 
of hfe. ^ 

(5) Skeleton DK 7411E (Cat. No. 31. 30 ). — This was found to the east of skele- 
ton No. DK 741 1C (No. 33), lying on the broken shaft of a humerus which in its 
turn lay on the elephant’s tusk. The bones were charred and only a few fragments 
were recovered. ° 
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(6) Skeleton, DK 7411F {M. 27) {PL XXXII a) {Figs. 4 and 5 ; PL CXLV, 
Figs. 1-3 ). — This skeleton lay on its chest between and under skeletons M. 30, 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 

and M. 28 (Nos. 4 and 5). The face was turned to the west with the jaw rest- 
ing on the broader end of the elephant’s tusk. The body lay in a luoderately 

SlJ A 
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extended position, with the head 2 ft. 2 ins. higher than the feet. This skeleton 
was in fairly good condition excepting that the lower end of the left foot was 
missing. Unfortunately, as in M. 28 (No. 4) none of the long bones were complete 
so that it is impossible to estimate the height when living. 

The skuU is laterally compressed, the eompression being more marked on 
the left than on the right. There is a large depressed fracture (140 m.m. by 30 
m.m.) on the left side, which starts at about 18 m.m. from the bregma and eon- 
tinuing through the left fronto-parietal region reaehes the left mastoid process 
of the temporal bone. This depression extends to the left temporal fossa. Both 
the left temporal squama and the anterior inferior angle of the left parietal bone 
are broken into fragments. It is impossible to determine whether this injury 
was ante-mortem ; if it was received in life it is sufficient to have caused the 
death of the individual. There are two other smaller fractures on the right tem- 
poral bone, one passing upwards and backwards from the porion and the other 
horizontally from the pars pterica. 

Viewed from the front, the glabella is not prominent, and the supereiliary 
parts of the supra-orbital ridges are only slightly differentiated. The squama 
of the frontal bone is broken by fractures radiating from the right frontal eminence. 
The orbits are large and elliptical, the right being larger than the left. The nasion 
is not depressed. The nose is long and narrow and the bridge of the nose high. 
The lower margins of the nasal aperture are moderately sharp. The zygomatic 
bones are not prominent. The upper jaw is very narrow, its narrowness being 
accentuated by the lateral compression of the skull. 

Viewed from the side, the forehead rises gradually from the glabeUa in an 
uniform curve until it reaches the vertex, which is 41 m.m. behind the bregma, 
and then sweeps backwards and downwards till it reaches the lambda. From 
this point the cranial curve moves downwards and forwards to the opisthion. 

Viewed from above, the skull presents an ovoid shape, somewhat flattened 
in the left fronto-parietal and right parieto -occipital regions. Both the frontal 
and the parietal bones are broken by fractures passing lateralwards from the 
median sagittal line. 

Viewed from the back, a considerable asymmetry is noticeable in the occipital 
region owing to the lateral compression, and there are fractures in the bone radiat- 
ing from the inion. The basilar parts of the skull show the continuance of the 
damage in the foramen magnum which is completely broken. The occipital 
condyle is missing and the styloid processes broken. The glenoid cavities are 
very deep and the palate highly arched and narrow ; the height probably being 
increased by the compression already mentioned. There are thirteen teeth in 
the sockets of the upper jaw, the three molars on the left side being absent. The 
crowns of the teeth are slightly eroded, and there are signs of caries in the first 
molar on the right side. 

The sutures on the cranial vault, as far as can be judged, show no sign of 
closure. They are, however, damaged by the fractures and in many places are 
indistinguishable from the latter. 

The lower jaw like the skull was broken originally into five fragments. After 
its restoration, it was found to be laterally compressed. The mandible is short 
but strong, and the chin prominent. The mylohyoid ridges are very strong. 
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The condyloid process is broken, but the mandibular notch is deep. There are 
eight teeth left in the sockets, the crowns of which are shghtly eroded. This 
skull appears to be that of an adult male. 

(7) Skeleton No. DK 74110 [Cat. No. M. 29) [PI. XXXII (6)].— This was 
the skeleton of a child found beneath the shorter of the two tusks. The skull 
lay on its left side in a north to south direction and facing east. It was fully 
2 ft. 2 ins. lower than the rest of the body. 

The skuU was smashed and the mandible broken. Portions of the pelvic 
bones, a few pieces of the bones of the extremities, and the skull and the mandi- 
ble were recovered. 

The skull is small, and the muscular impressions are not well marked. The 
forehead is vertical. The metopic suture has completely closed. Though the 
broken condition of the bones makes it very difficult to speak with certainty, 
the frontal eminence on the left side appears to be well developed. The root of 
the nose is not depressed and the bridge is high. The lower margins of the pyri- 
form apertme are sharp. The zygomatic arches are narrow. The palate is well- 
formed and arched and there are fourteen teeth in the upper jaw. 

The mandible was broken into three fragments, but successfully restored. 
The posterior part of the right ramus, however, is missing. The chin is well 
formed. The two permanent canines are just cutting though they are some- 
what displaced as a result of the delayed shedding of the temporary canines. 

The age of the child appears to have been between twelve and fourteen 
years. 

(8) Skeleton No. DK 7773 {Cat. No. 31. 31 ). — This was the skeleton of a 
child, possibly a girl judging from the copper bangle found on the wrist of the 
right hand. The head lay between the feet of skeletons No. DK 741 IF and 
No. DK 741 IG (Nos. 4 and 6), and faced to the west. The body was bent, and 
the legs flexed touching the neck of skeleton No. DK 7829 (No. 9). The head 
was 1 ft. 1 in. higher than the feet. 

The skull was broken, only portions of the cranial vault and the face being 
left. The lower jaw is present. Viewed from the front, the frontal eminence 
on the right side (the left being missing) is well developed, but the supra-orbital 
ridges are not well marked. The nasal root is not depressed and the nasal bones 
are fairly prominent. The right orbit is elliptical, but the left is almost circular. 
The zygomatic bones are not strong. There is a little amount of alveolar prog- 
nathism. When the lower jaw is fitted in position the face appears to be oval 
in outhne. 

Although the left side is broken the skull appears to be dohcho-cranial when 
viewed from above. 

Viewed from below the palate appears to be well vaulted. The right glenoid 
fossa is moderately deep, the left is missing, and the jugular fossa of the petrous 
part of the right temporal bone is pierced by two apertures. 

Behind the left upper second molar there is a developing third molar tooth. 

The lower jaw was broken in three parts, the symphysis being separated 
from the body on either side. These parts were carefully joined together by a 
solution of celluloid in acetone. The chin is well-formed, but the mandible is 
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very small. There are altogether ten teeth present, the two median incisora 
being missing. Two teeth show signs of caries. 

(9) Skeleton DK 7 829 A {Gat. No. M. 32) {Fig. 6 and PI. GXLV, 7-5).— This 
was found south-east of the skeleton just described. The skull was severed 



Fig. 6. 

from the body and lay at some distance from it. A few of the vertebrse were- 
attached to the skuU and the general appearance of the skeleton suggests that 
the victim was probably beheaded. The body was found lying on its back with 
the legs crossed and the left hand upon the chest. 

The skull is laterally compressed, the compression on the right side being 
in the frontal and on the left in the fronto-parietal regions encroaching upon the 
squama of the left temporal. Seen from the front the skull presents a more 
or less oval shape. There is a large fracture about 20 m.m. above the nasion 
passing horizontally from one side of the forehead to the other. Three smaller 
fractures pass longitudinally upwards from this with the result that the squama 
of the frontal bone is broken into many parts. 

The supra-orbital ridges and the glabella are not strongly marked. The 
right orbit is elliptical, but the left has a more circular appearance. The nasal 
bridge is high and the lower margins of the pyriform aperture are only moderately 
sharp. As a result probably of the lateral compression, the left zygomatic bone 
is a httle advanced forwards. The left mastoid is small and the right is missing. 

Viewed from the side, the skull appears to be well vaulted with a gradual 
and uniform curve. Viewed from above, it appears to be rather pear-shaped and 
the lateral compression of the frontal squama becomes quite distinct. The twO' 
parietal tuberosities are very prominent. 
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Seen from below the palate is deep. The basilar part of the occipital bone 
has not fused with the basilar part of the sphenoid. The foramen magnum is 
long and narrow. 

There are twelve teeth in the upper jaw. The permanent left upper canine 
is still above the alveolar margin and two molars are seen to be just cutting. 

The mandible is small, but the chin is well developed. The mandibular 
notch is moderately deep and the mylohyoid ridge well marked. Two teeth in 
the lower jaw and one in the upper show signs of caries. The angle of the mandible 
is 126 degrees. 

Judged from the condition of the skull and the state of the dentition, this 
skeleton appears to be that of a child, between twelve and fourteen years of age. 

Skeleton DK 5957 {Cat. No. M. 36 ). — This skeleton was found in loose debris 
in Block 7, house I, room 19, at the level 8 ft. below datum. It is of uncertain 
date. Only the skull was recoverable and this was in a very fragmentary condi- 
tion. 

Skeleton DK 6205, 6206 {Cat. No. M. 40) {Fig. 7 and> PI CXLV, 6).— This 



Fig. 7. 

skeleton was foimd in the north-western corner of the Western Court of Block 1, 
resting on the left side. Owing to its bad condition, only a few broken pieces of 
bone were recovered. 

From the broken fragments of the skull it is seen that the supra-orbital 
ridges are not marked, the left eye is large and squarish in outline. The nasal 
bridge is high, and in the upper jaw the last molar is seen to be just cutting. 

The skuU is that of an adult, and possibly that of a female. 
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The following skeletons were found on the staircase leading down into the 
well-room 42 of Block 8A (Pis. XX ; XLIII, b, c). 

Skeleton No. DK 11063 (Gat. No. M. 41). — Only the cranial vault contain- 
ing portions of the frontal, the two parietals and the upper part of the right tem- 
poral was found. 

Skeleton No. DK 11243 (Cat. No. M. 42). — A crushed and broken piece of 
the cranial vault was all that was recovered. 

Skeleton No. DK 11425 (Gat. No. M. 43). — A portion of the cranial vault 
containing parts of the two parietals and the squama of the occipital bone was 
found. 

Skeleton No. DK 11453 (Gat. No. M. 44). — A crushed mass of bones of the 
cranial vault was found. These bones are rather thick and the impressions, 
particularly of the muscles of the neck, are very well marked. The right mastoid 
process is well developed. The teeth are considerably eroded. T his skeleton 
appears to be that of an adult male. 

***** * * 

General Characters of the Skulls. 

Mention has already been made of the paucity of well preserved skulls in 
this collection, though the total number of individuals represented is fairly large. 
Of this small number, two are those of adult males, two of children aged between 
ten and fourteen years, and one of a female (M. 40). Of this last skull, only a 
few measurements could be taken. 

The Dimensions and Shapes of the Skulls. 

In Tables I-II, at the end of this chapter, are given the absolute measure- 
ments and indices of these skulls. It will be observed that the mean cranial 
length of the two adult male skulls is 191-5. the cranial breadth 135-0 and the 
percentage of proportions between the two 70-5. The mean auricular height 
is 121-5 and the length-auricular height index 63-4. The corresponding figures 
for the skulls previously unearthed at Mohenjo-daro^ are 197, 130 and 66-02; 
122 and 62-03 for Group A and 175-25, 129-5 and 71-4 ; 115 and 64*3 for the 
male skulls belonging to Group B. In the Nal skulP the maximum cranial length 
and breadth are 188-5 and 132-0 respectively, and the percentage of proportions 
between the two 70-0. The auricular height is 120 and the length-auricular 
index 63-66. From a comparison of these figures it is clear that the present 
series of large and high vaulted skulls from Mohenjo-daro more closely resemble 
those of Group A than the others found there, especially No. M. 28. Other crania 
with which comparison may be made are the ancient Sumerian skulls found at 
Kish and described by Dr. Dudley Buxton.® The mean cranial length and breadth 
of the four dolichocephalic skulls from that site are 191-5 and 130-7 respectively 
and the cranial index 68-27. The auricular height is not given, but the distance 
from the basion to bregma is 132-3 (a measurement which could not be 
taken in the skulls from Mohenjo-daro under consideration owing to the 

1 Sewell and Guha, op. cit., pp. 645-646. 

^ Sewell and Guha, op. cit., pp. 69 and 70. 

excavated at Kish, in S. Langdon’s Excavations at 
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broken condition of the foramen magnum) indicating a high vault of the 
cranium. These figures are not very different, though the skulls from Mohenjo- 
daro appear to be shghtly broader. 

Keith^ has described a further series of ancient Sumerian skulls from al-’Ubaid 
and Ur excavated by Dr. Leonard WooUey. The mean cranial length and breadth 
of these skuUs are 192-8 and 140-1, and 193-6 and 135, respectively, and the 
mean cranial indices of the two series are 72*6 and 69-8. The mean auricular 
heights are 119-6 and 116-3 for the two series. Keith" has mentioned a series 
of predynastic Egj^tian skulls from al-Kawamil in Upper Egypt, described by 
Dr. Eouquet in Vol. II of de Morgan’s Sur les Origines de VEgypte. The mean 
cranial length and breadth of this series are 188 m.m. and 132-4, and the per- 
centage of proportions between the two 73-7. All these skulls appear, therefore, 
to be very close in size and shape. 


Cranial Capacity. 

No direct measurement of the cranial capacity was possible as the impacted 
earth could not be removed from inside the skull cavities without serious injury 
to the bones. Recourse was, therefore, had to the Lee-Pearson general formula 
(No. 10),^ and the cranial capacities of the two adult male skulls were calculated 
by taking into consideration their maximum length, breadth and auricular height 
in accordance with this formula. The values thus derived are 1463-98 for M. 27 
and 1523-79 for M. 28, with a mean of 1493-8 for the two skuUs. The corres- 
ponding figure for the NaP skuU is 1449 c.c., and 1522-85 c.c. is the mean of the 
two Mohenjo-daro skulls belonging to Group A. The mean capacity of the three 
Kish skulls of massive type is 1417® and of the five al-’Ubaid skulls is 1498-5.® 
The mean value obtained by Dr. Morant for the male Kawamil skuUs is 1476 
c.c.^ 


In cranial capacity, therefore, the present series of skuUs from Mohenjo- 
daro are somewhat smaUer than those of Group A, but closely resemble the ancient 
Sumerian skuUs from al-’Ubaid and the KawamU skuUs from Upper Egypt. 
They are bigger than the Mohenjo-daro Group B, NM and Kish skulls, and the 
average modern European. 

The forehead is broad, the least and the greatest widths being 96-5 m.m. 
and 111 m.m,, respectively, with a difference of 14-5 m.m. In Mohenjo-daro 
Group A the figures are 95 m.m. and 115 m.m., and in Group B, 94 m.m. and 
111-5 m.m., respectively. In the Nal skuU, the least frontal breadth is 93, 


1 Sir Arthur Keith, Report on the Human Remains ; in Hall and Woolley’s Al-’Ubaid, pp. 
214-40. 

2 Ibid, pp. 222-26. 

® Alice Lee and Karl Pearson, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. Series A, vol. 196, p. 247. 

^ Op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

" Op. cit., p. 118. 

* Keith, op. cit., p. 225. 

T Ibid. 
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the greatest width not being measured owing to the broken condition of the left 
portion of the frontal bone. In the present series also, the value of the greatest 
breadth of the frontal bones has probably been lessened by the lateral compres- 
sion of the skuUs. Leaving this measurement, therefore, out of consideration, 
the forehead appears to be slightly wider in the present series, but closely resembles 
the ancient Sumerian skulls from al-’Ubaid and the predynastic Kawamil skulls, 
judging by Sir Arthur Keith’s remarks.^ 

From a comparison of the figures given above, it is evident that so far as the 
cranial portions are concerned the present series of skuUs from Mohenjo-daro 
agree in size and shape with the al-’Ubaid and the massive type of Kish skulls 
described by Keith and Buxton, and also with the predynastic Kawamil skulls 
from Upper Egypt. They are similar to Mohenjo-daro Group A skulls, but 
slightly smaller. There is thus hardly any doubt that, judged by their cranial 
dimensions and shape, aU the skulls of these series belonged to a large-headed 
dolichocephalic race, the biggest and most massive being those of the Mohenjo- 
daro Group A. 


Facial Characters. 

From the natiu-e of the fractures and injuries in various parts of the face, 
details of which are given in the general descriptions of the skeletons, it will have 
become apparent that strict accuracy cannot be guaranteed in every measure- 
ment ; in some cases the total values had to be calculated from the unbroken 
half of the face. No efforts, however, were spared to determine them with as 
much accuracy as was possible under the circumstances. 

The maximum width across the zygomatic bones is only 124 m.m. against 
127 m.m. and 124 m.m. respectively of Groups A and B from Mohenjo-daro, 
and 127-6 m.m. and 132-3 m.m. of the ancient Sumerian skulls from al-’Ubaid 
and Ur. In the skulls from Kish it is 131 m.m., and in the predynastic Egyptian 
skulls of al-Kawamil 132 m.m. 

The breadth of the nasal aperture — one of the component elements of the 
facial width — is also very low, the mean value being 23 m.m. against 24-3 m.m. 
in the Kawamil, 25-7 m.m. in the al-’Ubaid, and 26-6 m.m. in the Ur skulls. 
The mean bimaxillary width of the two Mohenjo-daro skulls is 91 -5 m.m., against 
91-5 m.m. and 100-3 m.m. respectively in the al-’Ubaid and Ur skulls. 

It is not improbable that the narrow bizygomatic breadth in the Mohenjo- 
daro skulls may have been due to i)ost-mortem flattening as a result of pressure, 
but as the low values of some of its component parts, like the width of the p 3 nd- 
form aperture, indicate, the ancient people of Mohenjo-daro as represented by 
these skulls appear to have had narrower faces than the people of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. If this view be correct, and if the association of wide zygoma with 
long heads is to be regarded as a mark of primitiveness, it will then be not alto- 
gether unreasonable to infer that the more harmonic face of the ancient Mohenjo- 
daro men was the result of its being subjected to the modifying influence of civiliz- 
ation for a much longer period. 


^ Keith, op. cit., p. 224. 
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The mean total length of the face in the two skulls is 126 m.m. In the Ur 
skulls it is 128 m.m,, and in the al-’Ubaid skulls the estimated figure is 122-23 
m.m. The nasal part of this total has a mean value of 53-5 m.m. against 53-3 
in the Kawamil, 54 in the al-’Ubaid, and 54 ‘6 m.m. in the Ur skulls. In other 
words, in the skulls from Mohenjo-daro the nasal portion of the face is 42-4 p.c. 
of its total length against 44 p.c. in the ancient Sumerians, showing that both 
were long-nosed people. 

The lower or maxillary part has a mean length of 72-5 m.m., of which the 
symphysical height or the depth of the lower jaw is 34-5 m.m. against 33-6 m.m. 
and 32-5 m.m. respectively in the skulls of Groups A and B. In the ancient 
Sumerian skuUs of al-’Uhaid, Ur and Edsh, the corresponding values are 35-7 
m.m., 34-5 m.m., and 32 m.m. respectively. The depth of chin, therefore, in 
the present series of skulls from Mohenjo-daro, though less than in those of al- 
’Ubaid, has the same value as in the skulls from Ur and higher than those of the 
other skulls compared, and not much below the mean of the modern Englishman 
(35 m.m.), as given by Keith. ^ It is not improbable that in this respect the skulls 
of Group A would have shown an equally high value, but for the extreme attri- 
tion of the teeth of skuU M. 11^ which must account for the reduction of the depth 
of the lower jaw of this skuU, a very massive and broad jaw otherwise. 

The proportion of the upper to the total length of the face is 60-7 p.c, in 
the present skuUs, against 59 p.c. and 60 p.c. in the Sumerian skuUs of al-’Ubaid 
and Ur. In skuU No. 11 of Group A (in which alone these measurements could 
be taken), the proportion is also 60 p.c. 

Mention has already been made that the men represented in these two skuUs 
were long and narrow-nosed. The mean nasal index is 42 • 98, against 46-9 in 
the Nal and 48-2 and 51-06 respectively in the Mohenjo-daro Group B and A 
skulls. In the Kawamil skulls the nasal index is 45-6, in the Kish 44-4, and in 
the Ur and al-’Ubaid skulls 48-7 and 51-3 respectively. The mean inter-orbital 
breadth (maxillo-frontal) is only 17-5, and the nasal bridge is very narrow and 
well-raised. The nasal sill is very sharp, and marked by a weU defined ridge. 
Compared, therefore, to the other groups mentioned above, the nose in the present 
series of skuUs from Mohenjo-daro appears to be much narrower. 

The orbits are very high, with a mean height of 34-5 against 33-6 in the 
al-’Ubaid and 33-2 m.m. in the Kawamil skuUs. In the skuUs of the Mohenjo- 
daro Groups A and B they are 31-25 m.m. and 32-8 m.m., respectively. In 
the Nal skuU the orbital height is 33 m.m., but in the Ur skulls measured by 
Keith it is as high as 36 m.m. The orbital breadth is 42 m.m., against 40 m.m. 
in the al-’Ubaid, 39-2 m.m. in the Kawamil, and 39 m.m. in the Ur skuUs. In 
the Nal skull it is 40 m.m., but in those of Mohenjo-daro Groups A and B, it is 
much less, being respectively 37 m.m. and 37-3 m.m. only. The orbits in the 
skuUs of this series from Mohenjo-daro are thus higher and broader in comparison. 


1 Keith, Ur Excavations, p. 228. 

® Sewell and Guha, op. cit., p. 628. 
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Facial Projections. 

In the preceding paragraphs the measurements of the face as seen from the 
front have been studied and compared. We turn now to the characters of the 
face in true profile. Sir Arthur Keith^ has devised a method of accurately re- 
cording the facial projections from a vertical plane passing through the centre 
of the auditory meatus at right angles to the Frankfort plane. In Table III 
are given the measurements of the facial projections taken according to Keith’s 
method. The projection of the glabeUa or the pre-auricular length of the skulls 
M. 27 and M. 28, as given in column A, is 92*5 m.m. against 101 m.m., the 
mean of the post-auricular parts of the same skulls, and forming 48 • 8 per cent, 
of the total lengths. In Mohenjo-daro Group A the pre-auricular parts form 45 
per cent, of the total cranial length, and in the old Sumerian skulls of al-’Ubaid 
the proportion is 49 '6 per cent. In other words, in the present series the part 
behind the trans-auricular axis is 51-2 per cent, of the entire skull, against 55 
per cent, in Mohenjo-daro Group A and 50-4 per cent, in the al-’Ubaid skulls. 
These facts bring out clearly the enormous growth of these skulls (especially 
of Group A) in the post-auricular direction, or that portion which is attached 
to the neck. 

The importance of recording the exact position of the external auditory 
meatus in the total length of the skull is, therefore, apparent. Col. R. B. Seymour 
Sewell and I have devised a method of accurately determining the meatal posi- 
tion by dropping a pe^endieular from the centre of the ear-hole to the calvarial 
base line, the skull being fixed in the Frankfort plane. The mean meatal posi- 
tion index thus determined in skulls M. 27 and M. 28 is 51-7, against 48*24 in 
Group A. In 5 male Veddah skulls it was found to be 51 • 43, in 20 male Tasma- 
nian skulls 51*49, in 20 male Australians 53*01, in 3 male Aditanallur skulls it 
was 54*06,^ and in 30 male Burmese 55*5.® 

These figures clearly show that the skulls of Mohenjo-daro Group A have 
the most forward position of the auditory meatus and the brachycephafic Burmese 
the furthest back. We have no other data to compare with, but it may safely 
be surmised that if similar measurements of the ancient Sumerian skulls of 
al-’Ubaid were available they would not be far different. 

In column G the projection of the nasion is given. The mean of the two 
skulls is 90 m.m., showing that the glabeUa in these skiiUs projects 2*5 m.m. in 
front of the nasal root. In skuU No. M. 6 of Group B, the projection of the glabella 
in front of the nasion is the same, but in the two skuUs M. 2 and M. 11 of Group A 
the projection is as high as 7*5 m.m.* In this respect skull M. 28 approaches 
the skulls of Group A with a glabellar projection of 6 m.m. In the seven male 
skulls from al-’Ubaid the projection is 5*4 m.m., but in the skulls from Ur it is 
only 2*1 m.m.® Other figures available for comparison are the values obtained 

1 Keith, op. cit., pp. 231-34. 

2 Sewell and Guha, op. cit., p. 607. 

274 * Calcuttrib^ Comparative Study of the Burmese Crania ; Trans. Bose Institute, vol. VII, p. 

* Sewell and Guha, op. cit., p. 648. 

® Keith, op. cit., p. 231. 
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by us in the skulls recovered by the Triangular Expedition, and twelve 

male Tasmanian skulls whose exact dioptographic tracings are given by Berry 
and Robertson, in which the mean projections are 6-5 m.m. and 6*7 m.m. res- 
pectively.^ From the above measurements it is clear that in skuU M. 28, and 
in Nos. M. 2 and M. 11 from Mohenjo-daro described previously, there is a con- 
siderable accumulation of bone at the glabella, resulting in a very deep sub-glabellar 
notch. Their close similarity with Australoid skulls, e.g., Naga Group II and 
Tasmanian skulls, in the modelling of the lower forehead is therefore very striking. 

The projection of the lateral orbital margin, as given in column E, is 69 m.m. 
for M. 27. The mean value in M. 2 and M. 11 is shghtly higher, viz., 69 ‘75 m.m. 
In the skulls from Ur it is 68-4 m.m. and in those from al-’Ubaid 70 '6 m.m. 

In M. 27, the projection of the tip of the nose, as given in column Y is 100 
m.m., i.e., 31 m.m., in excess of the lateral orbital margin from the meatal plane. 
In M. 6 of Group B, the nasal projection is 34 '5 m.m. In the Sumerian skuU, 
Keith^ finds this advance to be as high as 38 m.m. and in the British and Punjabi 
skulls 31 m.m. 

This projection of the nose can be studied in another way, namely, by measur- 
ing the height of the dorsum of the nose from the inferior orbital margins, as given 
in column X. In M. 27, it is 21 m.m., against 24 m.m. in M. 6. 

In the al-’Ubaid skulls the orbito-nasal height is 26 m.m., and in the skulls 
from Ur 28 m.m. In the ancient Eg 5 rptian skulls it is 22*5 m.m. From this 
it is clear that while not approaching the remarkable development of the Sumerian 
nose the Mohenjo-daro skulls are nearer to the British and the ancient Egjrptian 
types. 

Another character which is of considerable significance is the projection of 
the lateral nasal margin from the trans-auricular plane. In M. 27 it is 89 m.m. 
In the skulls from Ur the distance is the same, but in the al-’Ubaid skulls it is 
slightly higher, namely, 91 "6 m.m. The difference between this distance and 
that of the lower malo-maxillary point from the meatal plane is 20 m.m. in the 
Mohenjo-daro skuU, against 21 ’4 m.m. and 24-4 m.m. in the skulls from al-’Ubaid 
and Ur respectively,® showing distinctly that as in the latter there was no retro- 
cession of the lateral nasal walls in the ancient Indus Valley people. 

The projection of the cheeks can also be determined by measuring the distance 
of the lower malo-maxillary point from the trans-auricular axis. In M. 27, the 
distance measured is 69 m.m., against 70'2 m.m. in the al-’Ubaid skulls, 64’6 
m.m. in those from Ur, and 68 m.m. in the modern English skulls. In the modem 
Pvmjab skulls measured by Keith,^ the value given is 70 m.m. 

The projection of the cheeks can also be determined by measuring the for- 
ward development of the zygomatic arches which support the cheek bones. These 
measurements are given in Table IV. A glance at these figures wUl show that 
there is a considerable difference between the mean values in Group A and in 


1 Guha and Basu, ojp. cit., p. 66. 

^ Keith, J. A. I., op. cit., p. 168. 

3 Ibid, p. 231. 

* Sir Arthur Keith, Vr. Excavations, p. 236. 
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M. 27, specially in the greater advance in the former of the “ masseterio ” point 
and the greater depth of the zygomatic bone. In the al-’Ubaid skulls also, the 
cheeks are slightly more forward and of greater depth. In none of the series, 
however, is the forward growth of the cheek-bones comparable to that in the typical 
Mongoloid skull. 

The projections of the upper and lower alveolar points from the transmeatal 
plane, as given in columns J. K. L. in Table III, provide us with the best method 
of determining the degree of prognathism, by calculating the amounts of these 
projections beyond the root of the nose. In M. 27, the sub-nasal prognathism 
is 8 m.m. and the upper alveolar 13. In M. 11 of Group A the corresponding 
figures are 6 m.m. and 7 • 5 m.m. In the al-’Ubaid skulls these figures are 8 and 
7, respectively. In ten modern British and five Punjabi skulls the jaws hardly 
protrude beyond the nasion. In 40 typical Melanesian skulls the sub-nasal prog- 
nathism was found to be 10*2 m.m. and the upper alveolar 14 '0 m.m.^ 

Teeth. 

As in the other skulls from Mohenjo-daro, the teeth are very much worn 
and the dentine freely exposed. The marked wear of the teeth associated with 
most ancient skulls is probably due, as pointed out by Keith and noticed by us 
also, to the admixture of dirt in the food. From an examination of the teeth 
present and the degree of the wear, it is certain that the upper and lower incisors 
did not overlap but met in an “ edge to edge ” .bite during life. 

In Table V are given the measurements of the molar teeth of both the jaws. 
In M. 27 the teeth are better preserved and their values comparable to those of 
the Nal skull. The teeth in M. 28 are unfortunately very much worn down and 
the figures given are probably somewhat less than the real size indicated before 
the process of attrition developed to the present extent. 

Racial AfSnities. 

From the foregoing accounts of the comparative characters of the skulls, it 
wiU have become clear that the men represented by them belonged to a big- 
brained, long-headed race with high cranial vaults. Two at least, viz., skulls 
M. 28 and M. 34, are racially identical with the type previously found at Mohenjo- 
daro and designated by us Group A.^ The rest probably are more akin to Group 
B® and the Nal skull. The chief characteristics of the first type of skull are its 
massive size, prominent supra-orbital ridges with a large accumulation of bone 
at the glabella, a deep sub-glabellar notch, and an enormous development in the 
post-axiricular direction. 

In his review of “ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civihzation ”, Keith * while 
accepting our differentiation of this type from the main body of dolichocranial 
skulls from Mohenjo-daro, has demurred as to the correctness of applying the 
term ‘ Proto-Australoid ” to this race on the ground of their affinities to the 
ancient Sumerian and the Caucasian types of Europe. While it is undeniable 

^ Keith, op. cit. 

^ Op. cit., pp. 638-42. 

® Op. cit., pp. 642-43. 

* Illust. London News, Dec. 19, 1931, p. 1002, 
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that the mere possession of “ stout ” supra-orbital ridges does not indicate 
Australoid affinities, the formation of the lower forehead in the Mohenjo-daro 
A skuU is suggestive of the Australoid and Neanderthaloid races, as will be seen 
in Fig. 2 (p. 616), in which the dioptographic tracing of a Papuan skull from our 
collection in the Indian Museum is superimposed on that of M. 34 (the remaining 
portion of this skull being missing), the nasions in both exactly coinciding. Fur- 
thermore, the earlier Mohenjo-daro skulls are broad nosed (vide fig. 25 on page 
625 of the second volume of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, which gives 
the front view of M. 11), and both these and the al-’Ubaid skulls definitely show 
a Chamaerine index — ^the mean values in the two series being 51 '06 and 49 '2, 
respectively. Drs. Heinz F. Friederichs and Heinrich W. Muller in their recent 
paper on “ Die Rassenelemente im Indus — Tal Wahrend des 4 and 3, vorchrist- 
hchen Jahrtau, sends und ihre Verbreitung have accepted our conclusions, 
though preferring to give it the name “ Weddoid ”, after Eickstedt. The expres- 
sion, however, is unfortunate, as the Veddah skulls have neither its size nor massive- 
ness. In our report on these skulls, both Col. Sewell and I" considered all these 
points and in the comparative table given there, the mean cranial capacity of the 
Veddah skulls quoted from Sarasin was stated to be only 1278 c.c., against 1490 
c.c. of the Mohenjo-daro A and 1498 '5 c.c. of the al-’Ubaid skulls. Recently one 
of us (B. G.) had the chance of examining the al-’Ubaid and the Kish crania in the 
collections of the Royal College of Surgeons and the Anatomy Department of 
the Oxford University, as well as the Long Barrow skulls of England. The pre- 
sence of a well developed glabella and strong supra-orbital ridges in these skulls, 
which are in other respects and also closely allied to the Mohenjo-daro A skulls, 
has convinced us of the soundness of Keith’s contention. In spite therefore 
of the marked prominence of the supra-orbital ridges, these skulls must really 
be designated as ‘ Caucasic ’, to use Keith’s none too happy expression. 

Reference has already been made to the enormous projection of the occipital 
regions in these skulls. In the crania from Mohenjo-daro under discussion, the 
post-auricular parts form 51 '2 per cent., and in Mohenjo-daro A 55 per cent, 
of the total cranium. Keith^ mentions the same characteristic in the al-’Ubaid 
skulls, where the projection of the post-auricular portion to the total skull is 
60*4 per cent. This trait is, however, absent in the ancient Egyptian (except 
probably Kawamil) and the English Long Barrow skulls. It is not found either 
in the Negroes or in the modern inhabitants of the Punjab. In the ten male 
Punjabi skulls examined by Keith, the percentage of the post auricular parts to 
the whole skull was found to be only 47. 

This backward cranial growth is really the result of the forward position of 
the auditory meatus. In Plate CXLVI, fig. 1, the composite profile view of 
M. 27 and M. 28 is superimposed on that of M. 2 and 11, and M. 6, belonging 
respectively to Mohenjo-daro A and B Groups — ^the nasion in the three coincid- 
ing. It will be seen from this figure that the position of the ear-hole is most 
forward in Mohenjo-daro A and least in Mohenjo-daro B, with M. 27 and M. 28 


^ Anihropos, Band XXVIII, pp. 383-406, 1933, Wien. 
* Op. cit., p. 641. 

3 Op. cit., p. 232. 
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occupying an intermediate position. The mean meatal position index for the 
former is 48-24 ; for M. 27 and M. 28 it is 51-7, and for Mohenjo-daro B 52-34. 
The placing of the meatus in this manner in the first two is dne not to recession 
only but to the complete rotation of the skull forwards. 

The development of the post-auricular parts distinguishes M. 28 and the 
Mohenjo-daro A skulls not only from Mohenjo-daro B, but also from the present 
inhabitants of the Indus Valley, the latter two being closely similar in this respect. 
Keith^ in his aforesaid review makes the suggestion that Mohenjo-daro A repre- 
sented the “ T illin g class ”, with M. 2 as their probable chief. It may seriously 
be doubted, however, whether the race designated as Mohenjo-daro A could really 
have belonged to the ruling class, in spite of the size and massiveness of their 
heads. In Plate CXLVI, fig. 2, the composite profile view of Mohenjo-daro A 
is superimposed on those of Mohenjo-daro B and skull No. M. 28 — the centre of 
the auditory meatus coinciding in the three. It will be seen from this figure 
that in Mohenjo-daro A skulls the occipital parts are pushed farthest backwards 
and the frontal portions are the least developed, i.e., the regions associated with 
all the higher intellectual activities. This tremendous occipital growth giving 
support to the powerful neck muscles indicates very sturdy, strong individuals. 
In Mohenjo-daro B skulls, on the other hand, the lack of great physical strength 
seems to have been compensated by the possession of a superior intellect as judged 
from the development of the frontal regions. If, therefore, brain rather than 
mere brawn he the real test of a ruler, the role of leadership must be assigned to 
the latter and not to the Mohenjo-daro A people. 

Keith’s opinion, however, that this type Group B belongs essentially to the 
same race as that now living in the Indus Valley appears to be undeniable and 
is amply borne out by facts. The present collection, like the previous one, dis- 
closes this race in the majority of the remains, with the exception of M. 34 and 
possibly also M. 28, which in form and size is nearer to Mohenjo-daro A type. 
The presence of a high-pitched, narrow nose in M. 28, instead of the broad, flat 
nose of M. 11 and other Mohenjo-daro A skulls, may not improbably indicate, 
if anything, that both the races had been mixing their blood for a considerable 
time and individuals possessing different combinations of characters were not 
uncommon in that city. 

We have retained the term “ Mediterranean ” as descriptive of the majority 
type because of its general acceptance and association with the culture with 
which the civilization of the Indus Valley had so much in common imtil a more 
acceptable term is put forward. 

In conclusion, we wish to record our thanks to the Direetor General of 
Archaeology and Dr. Ernest Mackay for sending us the skulls for study and to 
Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, Director of the Zoological Survey of India, for 
valuable advice and suggestions during the preparation of this report. 'Our 
thanks are due to Messrs. D. N, Baghchi, R. C. Baghchi and S. C. Mondal, artists 
of the Zoological Survey of India, for the drawings and photographs of the skulls 
published in this report, and also to Mr. H. Bose, M.Sc., the Laboratory Assistant, 
and Messrs. Panchcourie Chakravarti, Achutya K. Mitra and Bajra K. Chatterjee 
for valuable assistance. ’ ^ 


^ Op. cit., p. 1002. 
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TABLE I. — ^Measurements. 



Skull Nos. 

M. 27. 

M. 28. 

Mean of 
M. 27 & 
M. 28. 

M. 29. 

M. 31. 

Child 

M. 32. 

M. 40. 


Sex. 

Adult - 
Male. 

Adult- 

Male. 

Child. 

Child 

Adult - 
Female. 


Me.4SUHEMENTS. 









Sl-uU. 








1 

Maximum Cranial length . 

187 

196 

191-50 



166 

180 

2 

Maximum Cranial breadth 

136 

134 

135-00 



122 

; 

3 

Cranial height — 









(a) Auricular height 

119 

124 

121-50 


116 

124 

1 


(6) Basilo-bregmatic 






134 


4 

Cranial capacity 








5 

Least Frontal breadth 

95 

98 

96-50 





6 

Greatest Frontal breadth 

110? 

112? 

111-00? 



88 


7 

Bimastoid breadth . 

91 

101 

96-00 





8 

Bizygomatic breadth 

122? 

126 

124-00? 





9 

Naaion — Basion line 






93 


10 

Pro.sthion — Basion line . 






85 


11 

Nasion — Gnathion line . 

124 

128 

126-00 





12 

Nasion — Prosthion line . 

76 

77 

76-50 


53 

58 


13 

Na.sal length .... 

o2 

55 

53-50 

42 

41 

44 


14 

Nasal breadth 

22 

24 

23-00 

20 

21 

21 


16 

Interorbital breadth (Maxi- 

17 

18 

17-50 


17 

18 

0.> 


Front.). 








16 

Orbital breadth (from Dacryon) 

(R) 42 

(R) 42 

(R)42-00 


(B)36 

(R)35 


17 

Orbital height 

(L)4o 
(R) 38 

(R) 31? 

(R)34-50? 


(R')W 

(R)31 

{L)3'8 

18 

Maxillo — Alveolar breadth 

(L) 35 

59 



57 

53 

56 

(L)k 

19 

Maxillo — ^Alveolar length 

52 

. . 


41 

41 

44 


20 

Measurements of the bony 









Palate — 









(a) Palatal length 

51? 


I 

1 

35 

36 

37 



(b) Palatal breadth . 

35? 



32 

27 

32 


21 

Occipital Foramen — 


' 







(a) length 






38 



(6) breadth 






25 


22 

Sagittal Cranial arc 

410 

396 

403-00 



358 1 

i 



82 
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TABLE I — contd. 



Skull Nos. 

M. 27. 

j M. 28. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

j Mean of 
M. 27 & 

1 M. 28. 

1 

1 

j 

M. 29. 

I 

1 M. 31. 

I 

i M. 32. 

1 M. 40. 


Sex. 

i Adult- 
' Male. 

j 

1 

i Adult- 
1 Male. 

i’ 

ChUd. 

1 

Child. 

: Child. 

Adult- 

Female. 

23 

Transver.se Cranial arc 

308 

1 



1 

i 

286 


24 

Horizontal circumference (ma^* 

507 

i 520 

i 513-50 


i 

1 441 


25 

mum). 

Biauricular breadth 

113 

1 

i 

i 118 

: 115-50 


! 

1 

106 

i 

i 

26 

Outer Biorbital breadth . 

102 

i 106 

i 104-00 


85 

87 

.. 

27 

Inner Biorbital breadth . 

95 

1 100 

97-50 


77 

i 77 


28 

Bimaxillary breadh 

89 

1 94? 

91-50? 

78 

73 

1 78 


29 

Height of Palate 


i 

1 


, , 




30 

Palatal depth , , 

22 

1 

1 , 

j 

1 





31 

Greatest Occipital breadth . 

108? 

i •• 




115 

1 

32 

Biorbital Nasal arc 

110 

I 116 

; 113-00 


87 

89 

j 

33 

Frontal arc , . , . 

145 

130 

i 

! 137-50 


120 


120 

34 

Parietal arc .... 

126 

146 

1 

I 136-00 




125 

35 

Occipital arc .... 

138 

120 

1 

1 129-00 





36 

Frontal chord (Nasion-Bregma) 

131 

116 

123-50 


116 


114 

37 

Parietal chord 

117 

134 

125-50 




112 

38 

Occipital chord 

107 

97 

102-00 





39 

Bimalar breadth . . . 1 

108 

. . 




86 


40 

Mandible, 

j 

Bigonial breadth . , , ' 

57? 

82? 

69-50? 


68 

61 


41 

Height of Ramus . . . j 

69 

71 

70-00 


46 

51 


42 

Breadth of Ramus — 

1 

(a) maximum . . . : 

43 

42 

42-50 


33 

39 



(b) minimum . . . j 

35 

34 

34-50 


27 

31 


43 

Symphyseal height. 

32 

37 

34-50 


27 

26 


44 

Mandibular length . . . j 





61 

71 


45 

Mandibular angle . . . i 

133° 

134° 

133-6° 


129° 

134° 


46 

Bicondylar breadth . . > 

107 

107 

107-00 


82 

75 


47 

Height of the body of the j 
mandible — 

(a) right side . . . j 

28 


i 


21 

23 



(5) left side . . . ! 

27 

1 

-- 

-- 

20 

23 

i 
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TABLE I — concld. 


SkuU Nos. 


M. 27. I M. 28. 


Sex. 


Mean of 
M. 27 & M. 28. 

Adult-Male. Adult-Male. 


Measurements on the Graniooram. 


1 

Nasion — Inion line (Calvarial Base line) 

178 

186 

182 00 

0 

Calvarial height ..... 

104 

113 

108-50 

3 

Lambda Calvarial height .... 

59-5 

71 

65 • 25 

4 

Bregma position line ..... 

93 

104 

08 - 50 

5 

Nasion to foot of Bregma Perpendicular 

52 i 

51 

5 1 ■ 50 

6 

Nasion to foot of Meatal Perpendicular 

93 

95 

94-00 

7 

Occipital Inclination Angle 

22-5'’ 

23’ 

22-75 

8 

Facial Profile Angle ..... 

82-5“ 

87’ 

84-75 

9 

Calvarial Base Angle .... 

8-5° 

15’ 

11-75 


TABLE II. — Indices. 


Skull Nos. 

M. 27. 

M. 28. 

Mean of 
M. 27 & 
M. 28. 

M. 29. 

M. 31. 

M. 32. 

' 

M. 40. 

Sex. 

Adult- 

Male. 

Adult- 

Male. 

Child. 

Child. 

; Child. 

1 

i 

1 

Adult - 
Female. 


Indices of the Cranium. 








1 

Length — Breadth Index . 

72-73 

68-37 

70-55 j 


73-49 


2 

Length — Height Index . 




1 

80-72 


3 

Length — ^Auricular Height Index 63 - 64 

63-27 

63-46 

. . 

74-70 


4 

Breadth — Height Index . 




1 

109-84 


6 

Breadth — Auricular Height In- 
dex. 

87-50 

92-54 

90-02 

, 

101-64 


6 

Calvarial Height Index . 

58-43 

60-75 

59-59 




7 

Bregma Position Index . 

29-21 

27-42 

28-32 




8 

Sagittal Cranial Curvature Index 

43-41 

46-97 

45-19 




9 

Transverse Cranial Curvature 
Index. 

36-69 




37-06 


10 

Transverse Fronto-Parietal In- 
dex. 

69-85 

73-13 

71-49 

! 



11 

Indices showing the relations 
of the various Sagittal Arcs — 




■ 




(a) Fronto-Parietal Index . 

86-90 

112-31 

99-61 

; 


104-17 


(6) Fronto -Occipital Index . 

95-17 

92-31 

93-74 

. . 




(c) Parieto-Occipital Index . 

109-52 

82-19 

95-86 


' 



82 A 


% 
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TABLE II — contd. 



Skull Nos. 

M. 27. 

M. 28 

Mean of 
M. 27 & 
M. 28. 

M. 29. 

M. 31. 

1 M. 32. 

j M.40. 


Sex. 

Adult- 

Male* 

Adult- 

Male. 

Child. 

Child. 

j Child. 

j 

Adult- 

Female. 


Indices showing the relations of 
the various Sagittal Ares — 
contd. 

(d) Fronto-Sagittal arc Index 

35-37 

1 

32*83 

34-10 



j 

! 

j 

i 

1 


(e) Parieto-Sagittal arc Index 

30-73 

36-87 

33-80 




j 


(/) Occipito-Sagittal arc Index 

33-66 

30-30 

31-98 



1 

i 

12 

Indices indicating the amount of 
curvature (bulging) of each of 
the three contour bones of the 
Cranium— 









(a) Frontal Curvature Index . 

90-34 

89-23 

89-79 


96-97 


95-00 


(6) Parietal Curvature Index 

92-86 

91-78 

92-32 




89-60 


(c) Occipital Curvature Index 

77-64 

80-83 

79-19 

-- 

* ‘ 




Indices of the Face. 







1 

13 

Total Facial Index . 

101-641 

101-59 

101-62? 



■■ 


14 

Superior Facial Index 

62-30? 

61-11 

61-71? 





16 

Zygomatico-Malar Index 

72-95? 

74-60? 

73-78? : 





16 

ZygomaticO'Frontal Index 

77-87 

77*78 

77-83 





17 

Zygomatico-Mandibular Index . 

46-72? 

65-08? 

1 

65*90? 1 

1 




• * 

18 

Interorbital Index . 

16-67 

16-98 

16-83 


20-00 

20-69 


19 

Orbital Index 

(R) 90-48 
(L) 77-78 

(R) 73 '81? 

(R) 82-15? 


{R)83-33i(R)88-57 
.. ; .. 

(L) 94-74 

^0 

Nasal Index .... 

42-31 

43-64 

42-98 

47-62 

61-22 

47-73 


21 

Maxillo-Alveolar Index . 

113-46 



139-02 

129-27 

127*27 


22 

Palatal Index 

68-63? 



91-43 

76-00 

86-49 


23 

Mandibular Index . 



I 


74-39 

94-67 


24 

Bamus Index 

60-72 

47-89 

49-31 , 

. . 

68-70 

60*78 
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TABLE II — concld. 



Skull Nos. 

M. 27. 

M. 28. 

Mean of 
M. 27 & ' 

M. 28. 1 

' 

M. 29. 

M. 31. 

M. 32. 

M. 40. 


Sex. 

Adult- 

Male. 

i Adult- 
Male. i 

■ 

Child. 

Child. 

ChUd. 

Adult - 
Female. 



Indices showing relations between 
Cranium and Face. 



i 


25 

Longitudinal Cranio-Facial Index 




51-20 

26 

Transverse Cranio-Facial Index 

89-71? 

94-03 

91-87? 


27 

Vertical Cranio-Facial Index . 






Additional Indicen. 1 

1 




28 

Orbito-Nasal Index 

115-79 : 

• ♦ 1 



29 

Index of Occipital Foramen 




65-79 

30 

Meatal Position Index 

52-25 ^ 

51-08 

51-67 , 

1 


TABLE III. — Facial Measubements in an Antebo-Postebior Plane. 



Skull Nos. 

M. 27. 

M. 28. 

Mean of 


Sex. 

Adult-Male. 

Adult-Male. 

M. 27 & M. 28. 

A. 

Projections. 

Pre-Auricular length ..... 

89 

96 

92-5 

B. 

Post-Auricular length ..... 

101 

101 

101-0 

E. 

Projection of lateral Orbital Margin in front of , 

69 

.. 


F. 

Meatal Plane. 

Projection of Lachrymal Margin of Orbit 


83 

. . 

G. 

Projection of Nasion ..... 

88 

92 

90-0 

H. 

Projection of ascending Nasal Process of Maxilla 

94 

100 

97-0 

I. 

Projection of lateral Nasal Margin 

89 

88 

88-5 

J. 

Projection of Subnasal Point .... 

96 

89 

92-5 

K. 

Projection of upper Alveolar Point 

101 

95 

98 

L. 

Projection of lower Alveolar Point 



. . 

N. 

Projection of Malo -Maxillary Point 

69 



X. 

Height of the Dorsum of the Nose from the in- 

21 i 



Y. 

ferior Orbital Margin. 

Projection of the Tip of the Nose from the 

100 




Meatal Plane. 
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TABLE IV. — Measurements showing the Projection of the Cheek in an 

Antero-Posterior Plane. 


Skull Nos. 


M. 27. 


Sex. 


Adult -Male. 


Me ASUREMEKTS . 

A. Radial distance of the anterior end of the Fronto-Malar suture from the Trans-meatal 78 

Axis. 

B. Radial distance of the mid-point in the lateral margin of the Orbit in the Trans-meatal 73 

Axis. 

C. Radial distance of the point on the lower margin of the Orbit crossed by the Malo- 85 

Maxillary point from the Trans-meatal Axis. 

D. Radial distance of the Malo -Maxillary point from the Trans-meatal Axis ... 70 

E. Distance from lower Malo-Maxillary point to the anterior Fronto-Malar point . . 46 

F. Distance of the lower Malo-Maxillary point to the nearest point on the lower margin ‘>6 

of the Orbit. 


TABLE V. — Measurements of the Teeth. 



SkuU Nos. 



M. 27. 



M. 28. 






Adult-Male. 



Adult-Male. 


Sex. 


Trans- 

verse 

diameter. 

Antero- 
posterior 
; diameter. 

Index. 

Trans- 

verse 

diameter. 

Antero- 

posterior 

diameter. 

i 

! Index. 

1 

! 

Ri^ht half — 
1st Molar 

Upper Jau\ 


12 

11 

109-09 




2nd Molar 



11 

10 

110-00 




3rd Molar 



9 

8 

112-50 


1 


Right half — 
Ist Molar 

Lower Jaw, 


11 

11 

100-00 

11 

10 

110-00 

2ud Molar 

■ 


• : 



11 

10 

110-00 

3rd Molar 



11 

1 12 

91-67 

10 

11 

90-91 

Left half — 

1st Molar 



12 

( 

1 11.5 

104-35 

11-5 

10 

115-00 

2nd Molar 









3rd Molar 



. ; 9 

I ^ 

112-50 

J 

11 

10-5 

104-76 



Chapter XIX. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 

Belatioas with the Contemporary Cultures of other Countries. 

Many links that were forged by trading intercourse between the Indus 
Valley people and their neighbours of Sumer, Elam and elsewhere have now been 
firmly established. The numerous seals of Indian design and workmanship 
that have been found at Sumerian and Elamite sites first drew attention to the 
probability of ancient trading relations between these countries ; and certain 
objects more recently unearthed at INIohenjo-daro appear to be importations from 
Sumer since these objects occur much more frequently at Sumerian sites than 
they do in the Indus valley. The fine seal illustrated in PI. C, figs, b and c, is 
certainly foreign in origin, both in the motif upon it and because the fine, polished 
white marble of which it is made is a material which was never used for making 
the Indus Valley seals ; nor has any other object of marble been found there. 
The inverted position of the animals is unknown elsewhere in the art of the Indus 
valley, but in Elamite art of the archaic period it is quite common, as I have 
already shown. ^ Moreover, the animals on this seal were evidently engraved 
with the aid of a drill, of which traces remain in the hooves and muzzles. This 
technique is well known on the early Sumerian and Elamite seals : it was neces- 
sitated by the hardness of the materials of which the seals of those countries were 
generally made. On the softer stones that were used for seal making in the 
Indus valley it was imnecessary to employ a drill ; nor have w'e found any evidence 
of its use except for details. The perforated boss at the back of this seal is also 
unlike those of the Indus Valley seals, and on this ground, together with the 
design, material and technique, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this seal 
as of foreign origin. 

The fragment of an engraved steatite vessel illustrated in PI CXLII, 45, 
is another certain importation. Already on p. 321. I have pointed out the close 
resemblance of the design on this fragment to that on certain steatite vessels that 
have been found in both Elam and Sumer (PI. CXLII, 43 a). As these vessels 
are much more common in those countries than in India where we have only 
found the one example, we must conclude that they were not manufactured in 
India or at least not in the Indus valley. The material of both the foreign and 
Indian specimens is exactly the same, and, as the late Dr. Hall pointed out, is 
“ precisely like the ‘ potstone ’ still used in India for making pots and bowls 
This variety of stone is fairly common and, I am given to understand well distri- 
buted in the Near and Middle East. It would not be surprising if the rough 
stone had been exported from India and returned in a finished state as bowls and 
other articles. We have already seen that the stone vessels made by the people 
of Mohenjo-daro are usually poorly finished ; evidently any skill that they once 
had in making stone vessels had been lost, though they still retained a remark- 
able skill in the manufacture of hard stone beads. The Sumerian and Elamite 

1 This inversion is also known on certain buttons of ancient Egypt wliich have been said to 
show a Syro-Mesopotamian influence : Petrie, Buttons and Design Bcarahs, p. 3. pi. IT. figs. 100, 101, 
109, 110, 114, 115, etc. 

*Hall and Woolley, Al-’Ubaid, 42. 
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vessels that were ornamented with mat patterns, with which we include the 
fragment from Mohenjo-daro, were exceptionally well made and finished, quite 
in accord with other stone vessels that were commonly used in Sumer in the 
Early Dynastic period, and even before that time 

Another probable import is a certain kind of decorated or etched carnefian 
bead (PL CXXXV, 3). Beads of this shape with identical ornamentation have 
been found at Ur and dated to the period of the early Royal Tombs of that city. 
As these beads are very rare at Mohenjo-daro and more commonly found at Ur, 
we must provisionally assume that they were imported into India from Sumer, 
unless they were imported into both countries from a third or were made else- 
where in India and were imports to the alluvial plains of the Indus. The examples 
found at Ur evidently belong to sets, that is, two or more beads were used in a 
necklace, whereas at Mohenjo-daro — none have yet been unearthed at Harappa— 
the two examples found were in separate necklaces.^ It would be most interest- 
ing to find the exact provenance of these beads ; etched beads with this parti- 
cular design have as yet been found only in Sumer and the Indus valley. 

Another possible importation into India is the model ram in PI. LXVI, 23, 
which has a hollow in its back and can therefore be termed a theriomorphic vase. 
With this one exception such vases are unknown in the Indus Valley culture, 
though they are well known in Moravia, Crete, Anatolia, Egypt, Sumer and Elam! 
There is, however, some possibility that this particular jar was actually made 
in India, judging from the eyes which are merely pellets inserted in slits in the 
clay : but that the idea at least is foreign is suggested by the failure of the modeller 
to fashion life-like legs.- 

The axe-adze illustrated in Pis. CXX, 27 ; CXXII, 12, is a fifth likely 
importation. At both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa a very good selection of tools 
and implements has now been found, but all are of very simple types. Except 
this axe-adze none are socketed, though socketed weapons were quite common in 
contemporary Sumer. Since writing the chapter in which on pp. 457-59 I ques- 
tioned the apparent date of this implement and suggested that it may have been 
left by someone who was quarrying for bricks at a much later date, the finding 
of a pottery model of a socketed weapon (PI. CXII, 1) at a very low level has 
perhaps altered the case, though the shape is not the same. A precisely similar 
type of axe-adze with the same long collared shaft has recently been found at 
Tepe Hissar near Damghan by Dr. E. F. Schmidt.® With one of the axe-adzes 
from Tepe Hissar was a seal which had a chariot with spoked wheels engraved 
upon it.* This type of wheel is well known in Sumer of c. 1,500 B. C., but apparent- 
ly not in the earlier periods during which the wheels were always represented as 
more solidly made. The Tepe Hissar axe-adze, or mattock, as Dr. Schmidt 
terms it, is stated to be copper, but I should imagine that it would have been 
very difficult to cast this tool in pure metal. ^ 

* One is illustrated in the first book on Mohenjo-daro, and the second in this book. 

2 The same awkward manner of representing the legs of animals is frequently seen in early Sume- 
nan figures. 

Tepe Hissar Excavations, 1931: Museum Journal, Philadelphia vol XXTIT 193 ^ 
pi. CXVIII, fig. H. 168. ^ 1943, 

* Op. cit., pi. CXXX, fig. B. 

« Possibly it has not been analyzed and may yet be found to contain a proportion of tin. 
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The small stout pottery rings (p. 435), of which so many examples have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro and whose use has hitherto been uncertain, have been 
proved by Frankfort to have been used as net- weights at TeU Asmar ; a number 
of them were found attached to a net. This is undoubtedly another link between 
Sumer and India, but in which coimtry this type of net-weight originated it is 
impossible to say ; it can hardly have been an independent contrivance as the 
rings from the two countries are so closely similar that it is quite evident that 
one country borrowed the idea from the other. It is surprising that these rings 
should have been so well made, considering the mundane use to which they were 
put. As both Sumer and Sindh are so destitute of suitable stone for net-weights,^ 
pottery was the obvious material to use for the purpose ; metal was too expensive 
to risk its very likely being lost. These pottery net-weights though stoutly made 
would only have been used for river-fishing where there were no rocks. Their 
ring-hke shape would have offered little wind resistance when the net was being 
thrown and would have helped to sink them very rapidly. Good examples of 
these rings are seen in the first book on Mohenjo-daro (PI CLII, upper part of 
fig. 16, A 367). 


Associations with Egypt. 

We have been unable to establish any but indirect connections with Egypt, 
but this is not surprising since we are concerned with a period which is contem- 
poraneous approximately with the Sixth Dynasty of that country. Not a single 
object that can definitely be said to be of Egyptian workmanship has appeared 
at Mohenjo-daro ; nor has anything from the Indus valley been found in Egypt.® 

Certain objects and motifs, however, suggest indirect communication 
through other countries ; segmented beads (PL CXXXVI, 6) and the hemispheri- 
cal terminals of necklaces are common to the Indus valley, to Sumer and Egypt, 
and so is the device of a deity or hero grasping a lion on either side (seals 75, 86, 
122, and 454), which may have been introduced into Egypt at a very early period 
from either Sumer or Elam. This device is, indeed, only known in Egypt in 
Predynastic times ; and the general consensus of opinion is that certain of the 
predynastic people of Egypt were immigrants from a region somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Red Sea, which had trading if not racial connections with the in- 
habitants of the plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Another point in com- 
mon between Egypt and ancient Sindh is the use of stools with the legs of oxen 
(seal 222) ; these occur in Egypt from the First Dynasty until fairly late times. 
A couch with bull’s legs is also seen on a fragment of a monumental stela from 
Tell Asmar. which is dated to approximately the period of Mohenjo-daro.® It 
is probable that these bull-legged stools were originally used by royal personages 
and later by chiefs, for in both Egypt and Sumer, as well as elsewhere, the bull 

1 Though stone is obtainable some 60 miles from Mohenjo-daro, there is so much flint in it that 
it would have been very laborious to make suitable net-weights of it. 

2 Baron von Bissing has published in Archiv. fiir Orientforschung, IV, 21 ff., a seal purchased 
in Cairo in 1912 which is undoubtedly of Indian workmanship. There is, however, no evidence that 
it was found in Egypt, and Cairo is a general mart for Oriental antiquities, especiallj^ from Babylonia. 
See also Annual of American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. X (1928-29). 

® Frankfort, Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, 1932-3, p. 4.5, fig. 40. 
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was regarded as a symbol of authority and strength. The deity on seal 222 
would fitt ing ly be represented as seated on a stool of this kind, and the couch at 
TeU Asmar appears to have been the nuptial bed of a god and goddess. It is 
difficult to imagine that the occurrence of buU-legged stools and couches in three 
of the greatest civilizations of the ancient East is entirely fortuitous ; it is far 
more fikely that in all they had a royal or religious significance derived from the 
same source. In some parts of Africa sanctity as well as dignity still attaches to 
a stool, and only the king or chief uses one in tribal assemblies. 

Another feature common to Egypt, Sumer and the Indus valley is the occur- 
rence of small model beds on which a female figure reclines, though as yet only 
two examples have been found at Mohenjo-daro.^ These recumbent figurines 
possibly represent concubines, and in Egypt they seem to have been buried with 
the dead with the idea of providing for the next world.^ Whether the models 
found in Sumer and Mohenjo-daro were grave equipment is imcertain ; at the 
latter site no cemetery has yet been found. In Egypt the model couch frequently 
has room for another occupant, but in Sumer and India it is only large enough 
for one. 

I no longer regard the female figurines from Mohenjo-daro, other than the 
Mother-goddess, as toys ; they either had a votive purpose, especially the figure 
of a woman suckling a child which was perhaps a tha nk -offe ring for child-birth, 
which had its counterpart in Egyptian figures, or they were intended to provide 
a wife or concubine in the next world, whose fertility was indicated by the infant 
at her breast. No infants are represented with these female figurines in Sumer 
and I only know of a very few examples from Egypt,® 

The faceted beads illustrated in Pis. LXXXII, 5 ; CXXXIV, 2, possibly 
form another distant association with Egypt, as I have already indicated on 
p. 516. This type of bead is rare at Mohenjo-daro and is as yet unknown in 
any other country than Egypt, where it is found in Roman burials. For the 
present we shoiild, perhaps, regard its appearance in the latter country as entirely 
independent of India tmtil we find it elsewhere at, or a little later than, the period 
of the Indus Valley civilization. 

Fly-shaped beads also occur in both Egypt and India, though so far one 
only has been found at Harappa in the latter country. Their scarcity in the 
Indus valley may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that no cemeteries have 
been found,* so that we can expect only to find specimens that were accidentally 
dropped. Fly beads have been found in the “ A ” graves at Kish, and also at 
Ur. In Egypt they date from Predynastic times and were especially common in 
the Twelfth D^asty, Since according to Breasted,® a collar of gold flies was 
given by the king as a reward to his soldiers, Petrie suggests that the fly was 


1 Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizaticm, pis. XCV, 17 ; CLIII, 25. 

* Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, p. 60 ; Ancient Egypt, 1917, p. 77. 

* Jaum. Eg. Arch., vol. XV, p. 36, pi. VIII ; Petrie, Ehnasya, pi. XL, 20. Some are known of 
Saite date and one from Gurob, but no very early examples. 

* The human remains in jars at Harappa seem to date from a later period than the one with 
which we are concerned. 

6 Ancient Records, II, 23, 585, 587. 
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an emblem of activity or swiftness.’^ That it was worn as an amulet in Egypt, 
Sumer, and the Indus vaUey is practically certain, but whether in very early 
days it was a symbol of swiftness it is impossible to say. 

Perhaps the most striking link between Egypt and the Indus vaUey is the 
resemblance of the design on three Egyptian seals of the Thirteenth-Seventeenth 
Dynasties^ to the cord pattern on the copper tablet in PL XCIII, 4. This cord 
pattern is said to have appeared late in Egypt — according to Petrie not earher 
than the Thirteenth Dynasty. Its exact counterpart has not yet been found 
in any of the countries between India and Egypt, but that it will one day is more 
than likely ; until it does, we shall not know whether this motif originated in 
India or in a country further west, whence it spread to both Egypt and India. 
Its occurrence on three Egyptian seals of scarab form shows that the design is 
not fortuitous ; nor can it be in India where it is seen on two copper tablets.® 
It should be noted that both in Egypt and India the device appears to have had 
an amuletic value. 

Another object which links the Indus valley not only with Egypt but with 
Crete also is the candle-stand seen in Pis. LIV, 12 ; LVI, 35 ; it is described on 
p. 414, where the references to Crete and Egypt are given. 

A pecuhar spoon, or ladle, of copper or bronze, which in shape recalls a 
mussel-shell (PI. CXXI, 33, 37),® has its counterpart in ancient Egypt, save that 
there they were made of aragonite and slate® instead of metal. Probably the 
advantage of this shape for scraping was early recognised in both countries, but 
the real article wore out so quicldy that it was imitated in metal and stone. The 
surprising point is that the shape was not modified to make it less flimsy. 

I would emphasize once more that it by no means follows that the above 
points in common between the cultures of Egypt and the Indus valley imply any 
direct intercourse. A considerable part of the very early civfiization of Egypt 
can be traced to Elamite or Sumerian influence, directly or indirectly, for, as 
we know, during a considerable period of her history Egypt was well acquainted 
with the Red Sea and Somah coasts. It would not have been difficult to reach 
those places from north-west India also, even in the small vessels of those days ; 
but it would, perhaps, be safer in the present state of our knowledge to assume 
that if India borrowed anything from Egypt, or the other way about, it was through 
Sumer and its neighbour Elam as intermediaries. 

Connections with Baluchistan. 

The most common motif on the Indus Valley pottery is a very distinctive 
pattern of intersecting circles (Pis. LIV, 5, 6 ; LVIII, 7 ; LXIX, 7 ; LXX, 30), 
which ranges from the very carefully drawn examples in Pis. LIV, 6 ; 
LVIII, 7, to those which are so crudely drawn (PI. LXIX, 9) that if we had not 


' Amulets, p. 12. 

® Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, p. 15, pi. VIII, 128-30. 

® For the first example, see MoJienjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXVIII, 5. 

* No. 33 has lost its shape through sheer hard wear. For another example, see Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLI, 7. 

® Engelbach and Gimn, Harageh, pi. XV, 10, p. 16. 
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the finer examples before us their origin might not readily have been recognised. 
This design of intersecting circles (or repetition motif, as Professor Childe 
aptly terms it^) is most often seen on vessels of medium size and substantial thick- 
ness, and frequently of a tall, elongated form (PI. LVIII, 7), a shape that is very 
convenient for transport. TTiis design of circles is also common at Harappa, 
but as far as we can at present ascertain it was not used to ornament pottery out- 
side Sindh and the Panjab. 

The pottery with this circle motif found by Sir Aurel Stein at only one site, 
Dabar-Kot,^ in Northern Baluchistan was very probably not a local product. In 
Southern Baluchistan, the intersecting circle motif is not found on any of the 
pottery unearthed. 

Another very common design on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, including the 
larger vessels, is the tree motif (Pis. LVIII, 7 ; LXIII, 15 ; LXVIII, 8, 12 (upper 
register), 26 ; LXIX, 12, 14, 22 (upper register) ; LXX, 5, 16, 18, 31, 37). It 
was apparently valued as a decoration because of its simplicity and also owing 
to the fact that it could be used without much trouble to cover broad surfaces 
quickly and efficiently. This design, too, seems to have been confined to the 
Indus Valley culture, though a few examples have been found in Northern Baluchis- 
tan at Sur-jangaP and in Southern Baluchistan at KuUi and Mehi-damb.* 

Another device that seems to he unquestionably Indian in origin is the 
pipal leaf (PL LXX, 28), either portrayed in an easily identifiable form or so 
conventionalized as to be hardly recognisable.® This device appears more com- 
monly on the pottery of Harappa than on that of Mohenjo-daro. Its occur- 
rence in Baluchistan must obviously be attributed to Indian influence, and more 
than probably the jars on which it occurs were made in the Indus valley. In 
Northern Baluchistan the pipal leaf is seen painted in black on red sherds at 
Periano-ghundai and Dabar-K5t® and in the south at KuUi and Mehi. It occurs 
more frequently at Nal and other sites with allied ware the pottery of Nal, 
however, stands apart in make and decoration from that of the Indus valley.® 

The motif of a festoon of balls that sometimes hangs from the lower edge 
of the bottom register on certain painted vessels of substantial size from Mohenjo- 
daro is also recorded from Dabar-Kot, but not as yet at any site of Southern 
Baluchistan.® 


^ Jmirnal British Association, Sept., 1933, pp. 82, 83. 

^ An Archeological Tour in Waziristdn and Northern Baluchistan, pis. XIV, D. 2 D 24 • XV 
D. 58, D. N. b. 12, D. 66, D. N. C. 10. , . . , av, 

® Op. cit., pi. XX. 


* An Archeological Tour in Gedrosia, pis. XXVIII, Mehi, I. 9, 2 ; XXI, I. iv, 2. 
® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XC, 18. 


« An Archeological Tour in Northern Baluchistan, pis. VI, P. 47 ; XIV, D. 21 ; XV, D. W. 


i. I. 


’ An Archeological Tour 
Saka, 3 ; XXVII, Mehi, 8. 

8 Sir Aurel Stein regards the Nal ware as later than the black-on-red ware. 

Also see Childe in Ancient Egypt and the East, 1933, p. 25. 

XXVin^fe”*^ .BalucAwfdn, pi. XIV, D. 17 ; Mazumdar, Explorations in Sind, pis. XXII, 29 ; 


Gedrosia, XXIII, Kul. V, v. 5 ; XXX, Mehi, H. 4, 5 ; XXXTTT 

Op. cit., p. 141. 
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The examples given— I could find more — leave no doubt in my mind that 
the settlements mentioned, namely, Dabar-Kot, Sur-jangal and Periano-ghundai 
in Northern Baluchistan and Kulli, Mehi-damb in Southern Baluchistan, were 
in direct communication with the Indus vaUey in prehistoric times. All are 
large mounds, with the possible exception of Sur-jangal, and must have been 
places of great importance ; in fact. Sir Aurel Stein suggests that KuUi was 
perhaps the chief prehistoric settlement of Kolwa, and Dabar-Kot is in the Thai 
plain which was crossed by a well known trade route from the Indus valley to- 
wards Kandahar.^ Over well travelled routes it was worth while to transport 
pottery, especially if that pottery contained valuable merchandize ; and I have 
already pointed out that the design of intersecting circles is most often found on a 
type of vessel whose shape appears to be admirably adapted for transport. 

Another type of vessel from Mohenjo-daro, which had a number of small 
perforated holes, as described on p. 207 (Pis. LIV, 4 ; LVIII, 2 ; LIX, 24, 25 ; 
LXII, 27-9), has also been found at several sites in Southern Baluchistan, 
notably, Suktagen-dor and Ku lli . ^ The perforated jar, in almost perfect con- 
dition, found at the latter site is identical with many at Mohenjo-daro. 

The very large mound at Suktagen-d5r in particular contained many anti- 
quities that we associate with Mohenjo-daro. For instance, the moulded upper 
portion of the stem of an offering-stand is similar in shape to many from 
Mohenjo-daro (Pis. LII, 29 ; LV, 10 ; LXV, 35) f chert ribbon-flakes there are in 
abundance a copper arrow-head is the same pattern as those from Mohenjo-daro 
(PL CXXV, 42-7) ; a piece of shell inlay with an incised three-armed motif is 
exactly duplicated in PI. CXLII, 32, of this book, and a rough handle® surely 
came from a handled bowl of a type well known at Mohenjo-daro (PI. LXII, 
14-20) ; the whistle in the shape of a hen® we know weU ; and a curious narrow- 
mouthed vesseF which is also represented at Mohenjo-daro (PI. LX, 51) is 
thought to have been used for eye-paint. The two long perforated cylinders® 
on the same plate of Sir Aurel Stein’s finds at Suktagen-dor are surely beads, 
but longer than those that occur at Mohenjo-daro (PL CXXXVI, 17) — they are 
more like some that have been found at Jemdet Nasr;® and the copper axe^° 
is a type that is well represented in the two Indus Valley cities. 

Suktagen-dor is fairly close to the Makran coast and Sir Aurel Stein sug- 
gests that it was a convenient trade depot between the fertile Kej valley and a 
number of little harboiurs along the coast,” whence no doubt a very considerable 
trade was done with India. 

1 Northern Baluchistan, p. 56. 

2 Tour in Oedrosia, pis. VII, Su. 27 ; XX, Thai, 3 ; XXV, Kul. I. viii. 3. 

® Op. cit., pi. V, Su. i. 4. 

* Op. cit., pi. VI. 

® Ibid., Su. 24. 

* Ibid., Su. iv. a. 23. 

’ Op. cit., pi. VII, Su. iv. a. 4. 

^Ibid., Su. vi. 2. 3. 

* Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. 1, pi. LXXI, 16-18. 

Archaeological Tour in Oedrosia, pi. VII, Su. iv. a. 10. 

Op. cit., p. 71. 
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From Mehi comes a pottery vesseF of the same shape as some recorded at 
Mohenjo-daro (PI. LVI, 25-7) which are thought there to have had some ritual 
use. On p. 186 I have already compared the incised pattern on a dish from 
Mehi^ with a similar pattern from Mohenjo-daro. A pottery model of a cart 
and a stone vessel divided into compartments® have already been recognised by 
Chiide as parallels with Mohenjo-daro.^ 

At Shahi-tump a stone ring® was found which is remarkably Mke some of 
the mace-heads from Mohenjo-daro (PI. CIV, 1, 2, 4) ; but apart from this 
object and a broken blade-axe,® nothing else has been found there that we can 
directly correlate with the Indus VaUey civilization. 

It wiU be noted, then, that a number of objects and some of the pottery 
found at ancient sites in Baluchistan can be closely correlated with similar 
objects and pottery at Mohenjo-daro. Suktagen-dor produced the largest num- 
ber of similar objects, and Shahi-tump was a poor second. In fact, the deep stone 
bowls from this latter site’^ are so unlike the stone vessels of Mohenjo-daro and 
approach so closely to early Mesopotamian forms as to incline me to the opinion 
that Shahi-tump is of earlier date than Suktagen-dor. The majority, however,, 
of the objects from both sites, including the pottery, differ so radically from the 
corresponding objects at Mohenjo-daro that they may be the work of a different 
people deriving their culture from the west rather than from the Indus valley. 

In certain respects the rehgious beliefs of ancient Baluchistan resemble those 
of its eastern neighbour. There was some regard paid to a female deity which 
Sir Aurel Stein thinks was a mother-goddess, and judging from the great num- 
bers of pottery figures of the humped buU, reverence was also paid to this 
animal. These similarities, however, by no means imply any very close con- 
nection between the peoples of the two countries. 

The routes through Baluchistan must have been of the utmost importance 
to the Indus Valley cities for overland trade with the west. There is no diffi- 
culty, as far as I can see, about the possibility of these routes ; true there are 
deserts to be traversed, but whether they were anciently so formidable as 
Alexander found them is open to question, especially as Sir Aurel Stein is of 
the opinion that considerable dessication has taken place since prehistoric times.® 

From the character of the country and the fact that not a single Indus Valley 
seal has been found in either North or South Baluchistan, we may infer that the 
actual carriers in this trade were local people and not Indians. These carriers 
in their journeys to and fro must have introduced many foreign commodities 
into the countries that they visited, and it is not surprising to find some at least 
of the products of India in their own country. 

1 Archceological Tour in Gedrosia, pis. XXVIII, Mehi, I. I. 2 ; XXX, Mehi, IV. 2-1. 

* Op. cit., pi. XXX, Mehi, II, 4. 4. 

® Op. cit., Mehi, II, 3 • 32 ; pi. XXX, Mehi, II, 1 • 3. 

^ Ancient Egypt and the East, 1933, p. 19. 

® Tour in Gedrosia, pi. XIV, Sh. T. iii, 13. 

« Op. cit., pi. XIII, Sh. T. vii. I. 35. 

^ Op. cit., pi. XIII. 

* Op. cit., pp. 34, 132. 
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The researches of Sir Aurel Stein also provide evidence of trade between 
Sumer and Elam and the earlier civilization of the Indus valley whose remains 
are known to exist beneath the mounds of Amri in Sindh. This site which is 
some eighty miles south of Mohenjo-daro was tentatively examined by 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar for the Archaeological Survey in the season 1929-30. The 
upper levels contain pottery similar to that of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but 
in the lower levels the pottery is quite distinct in both technique and decoration 
and recalls certain of the wares of Baluchistan.^ 

The question arises whether the Indus valley was in touch with Sumer and 
Elam by sea as well as by land ; and I am inclined to the view that the Indian 
merchants used both land and sea routes. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the sea-route was constantly used, as it is at the present day, though the 
total distance from the modern port of Karachi to Basra is well over 1,400 miles 
and may have been longer in ancient times, for there is strong evidence that the 
mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris and of the Indus were further inland than 
they now are.^ A saihng ship would travel further owing to the necessity 
for tacking, and in very early days the journey may have been rendered even 
slower by creeping along the coast, which would have very much increased the 
distance.® At the present day large dhows of an average of 60 tons take about 
two months from Basra to Karachi, and this time may be increased owing to 
the many calms in the Persian Gulf. Small dhows of about 5 tons, it is said, 
can only travel to India and back during December, January and February ; the 
larger boats can and do travel during the other months of the year. I am of the 
opinion that quite as early as 2,500 B. C. there were boats trading in Indian 
waters as large and nearly as well equipped as the sailing vessels used by native 
sailors at the present day we know that at about the same period boats voyaged 
from Egypt to Syria and back for supplies of cedar wood. 

The available evidence suggests that the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro had 
their “ frontier trouble ”. The moimtains of Southern Baluchistan were in all 
probability inhabited by hiU-tribes who in good seasons were able to glean a 
bare subsistence in the mountain valleys, which were better watered than they 
are now, but in times of stress or during the hard winter season came down and 
plundered the rich plains of the Indus valley, as the tribes further north 
would like to do at the present day.® In fact, according to Burton, as late as 
the middle of the seventeenth century the mountains of Baluchistan were inhabit- 
ed by hardy mountaineers whose love of plundering knew no bounds.® Raids by 

1 This has just appeared in a report entitled. Explorations in Sind, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 48, 
1934. 

® Majumdar has, however, found a Prehistoric flint knapping station at Tharro, just below Tatta, 
showing that this part of Sindh, at all events, was dry ground in very early times. 

® The discovery of the direct voyage across the Indian Ocean is attributed to Hippalus (about 
45 A. D.). See Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf, p. 53. Possibly it was knowm in much earher 
times, but kept a secret. 

* The dhows from even such obscxire ports as Gwader on the Makran coast will visit the Malabar 
coast and Zanzibar : Stein, An Archceological Tour in Gedrosia, p. 72. 

® Gordon Clulde also alludes to the character of the ancient settlements in Baluchistan, describing 
both the people and their wares as barbaric ; Ancient Egypt and the East, 1933, p. 18. 

* R. Burton, Sind Revisited, II, pp. 159-60. 
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mountain tribes would amply explain the finding of skeletons in various parts 
of the upper levels of Mohenjo-daro, and perhaps also the damage to the statu- 
ary ; the latter would imply that the raiders were either of a different faith from 
that of the adjacent lowlands or puritanically inclined. Such a city as Mohenjo- 
daro once left with a weak government, as it imdoubtedly was in the Late 
Period owing to its partial desertion, would have been defenceless against such 
aggressions, though in its more flourishing periods it was doubtless weU able 
to guard itself from raids. There is some evidence of the existence of walls 
and gates (p. 6) during the Intermediate Period, and even of watch-towers at 
strategic points (pp. 4, 148). Moreover, despite the very considerable area of 
the city of Interme^ate date that has been cleared, including a palace and public 
buildings as weU as houses, there is no trace of any part of it having been sacked 
and burned, as happened to so many of the cities of Mesopotamia on more than 
one occasion ; those few fires that did occur involved only the houses in which 
they broke out. The nearest foothills of the Khithar Range are only some 40 
mUes from Mohenjo-daro, a negfigible distance to mobile bands who are out 
after loot. 

In his accoimt of the skeletal material of the Late Period (Chapter XVIII), 
Dr. Guha has raised several points of especial interest. On p. 615 he states that 
he found evidence of the calcination of some of the nine skeletons that were 
found huddled together in a pit on the southern side of Long Lane. This cal- 
cination is difficult to account for, as these people are thought to have been slain 
by raiders (pp. 116-18). I would suggest, however, that the bodies were burnt 
somewhat perfunctorily for lack of time or fuel by their own people when the 
danger had passed, so as to comply as far as was possible with the ritual that 
we think was normally practised by the people of Mohenjo-daro, and that the 
remains were then hastily covered over. The complete absence of bmials, save 
a few which circumstances suggest were the victims of tragedies and a very few 
fractional burials, points to cremation as the chief mode of disposal of the 
dead. 

The slaughter of children — and there were no less than five in the group 
of nine— suggests that the raiders nursed a consistent hatred of the people of 
Mohenjo-daro as a whole, and total extermination appears to have been their 
endeavour. In that they were no worse than some of the tribes of the N. W. 
Frontier of India to-day who are known to mutilate the dead, even those of their 
own religion, and to massacre men, women and children alike. That their fore- 
runners were as thorough in their raids is evident from the decapitation of at 
least one of the nine persons in the Long Lane group ; and we have already seen 
that a decapitated head found in a cess-pit in Low Lane (p. 95) was undoubtedly 
that of another of their victims.^ That the raiders were not head-hunters is 
proved by the heads not being taken away ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the murders were committed by some aboriginal tribe in the neighbourhood. 

Dr, Guha’s measmements lend some support to the suggestion that the 
people of Mohenjo-daro were more or less closely akin to some of the early inhabi- 
tants of Sumer, as represented at al-’Ubaid and Kish. The skulls of his Group 


1 One of the male skulls (No. 6) in a group of skeletons found by Hargreaves in 1925-6 had 
been cut as thou^gh by a sharp and heavy weapon. Another skull, that of a woman in the same gi-oup 
IS also marked by a cut : Sewell and Guha in Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization pp 616-17 
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“ A ” agree fairly closely in size and shape with skulls found at those two sites, 
though those from Mohenjo-daro are larger and more massive. 

Dr. Guha also states that some of the teeth were very badly worn. This 
may perhaps be attributed to the use of the saddle- quern, since particles of 
grit from the latter must have been continually mixed with the flour. The 
teeth of the al-’Ubaid skulls and of those from, Kish, it has been noted, are simi- 
larly worn down. 

The curious method of laying bricks which is seen in certain walls at 
Mohenjo-daro (Pis. XXII, 2 ; XXIII, 7 ; XXXIX, b) and is described on pp. 
97, 153 has its counterpart in certain masonry of the time of Ur-Engur at Ur, 
and it also occurs at Warka. If I am correct in interpreting WooUey’s descrip- 
tion of this brickwork at Ur, some of it is exactly like that shown in PL XXIII, 
7.^ I do not know if earlier examples of masonry with bricks set vertically 
have been found in Mesopotamia, though walls in which the bricks were arranged 
herring-bone fashion occur in very early buildings at Kish, Ur, Telloh, Khafaje, 
and other Sumerian sites. - 

The latest Indus Valley examples of masonry in which the bricks were laid 
in every conceivable way except sloping are some 500 years earlier in date than 
the similar masonry in Sumer ; and this style of masonry goes back to even 
earlier times in the Indus valley, for it occurs down to the lowest levels to which 
we have reached,^ though less frequently. 

There is some doubt whether this type of masonry was used for ornamental 
purposes ; it may have been covered with mud-plaster.^ It was perhaps thought 
that a wall so constructed was stronger than one in which the bricks were laid in 
the ordinary way ; though I much doubt if the question of strength was seri- 
ously considered. The lack of a proper bond has led in one instance to the 
partial collapse of such a wall. 

It is a little difficult to account for the absence of the true vault at Mohenjo- 
daro, seeing that it was in use at Ur, Kish, Nippur, and other Sumerian cities 
from a very early period, made of both baked and unbaked bricks. I cannot 
but think that examples of the true arch wiU eventually be unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro ; it is difficult to believe that its principle was unknown to the 
masons there, though it is probable that it was sparsely employed and only for 
very special purposes. The false, or corbelled arch was as far as we know at 
present more often used for covering the wider drains and culverts than for door- 
ways. We have found no evidence as yet that it was used for roofing the rooms 

1 Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, No. 4, p. 361. 

2 For an admirable account of this method of building and the reason for it, see P. D. Delougaz, 
“ Plano-convex Bricks and the Methods of their Employment Orient. Inst., Univ. of Chicago, 
Studies, No. 7. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 271. The statement that it is not found in the 
Intermediate levels must now be withdrawn. 

* Unless mud-plaster has been burnt, traces of it are only found in the upper levels of the mounds 
where there is more or less immunity from damp. Mud-plaster never adheres very firmly to burnt 
brick, which is probably the reason for its absence from nearly all the walls. 
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of houses or public buildings ; its limitations probably led to the exclusive use 
of flat roofs supported by beams, for corbelling can only be satisfactorily em- 
ployed to roof quite narrow rooms. 

If the Indus valley had been as sparsely wooded as Sumer, it is likely that 
the true arch would have been just as much in evidence there As is weU known, 
sun-dried brick was the material most used in early Sumer, and bricks 
of this kind are quite unsuitable for corbelling ; unless they are supported 
along their whole length mud bricks wiUnot stand great pressure. It was 
doubtless on this account that the Sumerians employed the true arch so early. 
At Mohenjo-daro burnt brick was iiniversally used, mud brick being employed 
solely for foundations, and that infrequently, or to build platforms to raise 
buildings out of the reach of floods. It was this very extensive use of burnt 
brick, no doubt, that led to the survival of the false arch, which is both easier 
to construct and as well serves certain purposes as the true arch. In fact, 
the only objections to corbelling are that it makes a very thick roof and that 
correspondingly thick walls are necessary to take the great weight. Corbelling 
is certainly a very early form of roof ; early man first built it with flat stones in 
lieu of bricks. In Sumer the earliest corbelled roofs all seem to have been made 
with stone, as at Ur’^ and at Kish, where a large drain corbelled with slabs of 
limestone is dated to before 3,000 B. C. It is my belief that the true arch is 
more likely to have been invented in a tree-less than in a well forested coimtry, 
and we may, perhaps, postulate its origin in Sumer, in which country it was 
known from very early times. ^ 

The curious method of building described on p. 164 has survived in Southern 
Baluchistan almost down to modem times. Sir Aurel Stein states that in the 
walls of the ruined fort of Saka-kalat in the Mashkai Valley, built by Saka 
Khan some time ago, layers of small stones alternate with courses of mud-brick 
or stamped clay.^ The small stones take the place of the potsherds or broken 
brick of Mohenjo-daro, and mud-brick that of burnt brick ; both potsherds and 
broken brick were, of course, obtainable in almost unlimited quantities at the 
latter site. It is interesting to see a method of building persisting from roughly 
2,500 B. C. down to practically modern times, though as yet we have no examples 
of its use between the two periods. 

Circular pavements with a central hollow as in Block 2, house II, of the 
DK Area (see p. 61) have also been unearthed at Harappa. In the centre of 
one Mr. Vats found a small quantity of burnt wheat and other seeds, together 
with some charred animal bones.* It seems possible, therefore, that these cir- 
cular constructions served for hulling grain, or grinding it on a quem. 

1 Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. VIII, p. 430. According to Elliot Smith, Keisner states 
that the first corbelled arch made in Egypt was that in the tomb of Perabsen, or of Khasekhemui, 
of the Second Dynasty : Human History, p. 402. Woolley gives further information in Ur Excava- 
tions, II, The Royal Cemetery, pp. 228-9. 

2 The earliest example known in Egypt dates from the Third Dynasty : Garstang, Mahasna 
and Bet Kholldf, p. 9. For the arch in Egypt, see Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masemry 
chap. XVII. 

® Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia, p. 165. 

* Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1928-29), p. 79, pi. XXX (a). 
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The privies of Mohenjo-daro (Pis. XII, b and d; XXII, 1) and especially 
the last are extraordinarily like those unearthed by Frankfort in an Akka- 
dian building at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia.^ There is the same paved room 
and the high recess at one end, cut in two by the drain-hole through which the 
effluents passed away. Three of these offices have been found at Tell Asmar, 
and we illustrate two. Another was found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni 
in the HR Area, also at a high level.^ Practically the only difference between 
the Babylonian privies and those of Mohenjo-daro is that a vaulted drain lay 
below the paving of the former, whereas at Mohenjo-daro the drains are open 
and empty directly into a channel in the street outside. There would seem ta 
be but little difference in date between the Akkadian and the Indian examples. 

The earthen drain-pipe illustrated in Pis. CVIII, 30 ; CX, 35, is now paral- 
leled by several that were found in the Gimil-Sin temple at Tell Asmar. ^ The 
latter are, however, 300 years or more later than the Indian examples. 

Where the curious mode of ornamenting jars with knobs originated, it is 
impossible to say. On p. 208, I mention that Frankfort has found examples of 
this ware at Tell Asmar,^ but apparently it does not appear again in either 
Sumer or Elam until Sassanian times ; a bowl in this technique has lately been 
found in a Sassanian villa at Kish.^ It should be pointed out here that both in 
shape and mode of decoration this bowl is identical with one found by Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar in the upper levels of the moimd at Jhukar with other pottery, 
of which some was painted in polychrome.'* This pottery Mr. Majumdar terms 
Indo- Sassanian. 

It would seem that stuck- on knobs were sparsely used in the decoration of 
some of the pottery of Susa I," and certain sherds from level 5 at Nineveh are 
decorated, sparingly it is true, with rounded knobs — a mode of decoration that 
appears to have commenced in the preceding period.® In Europe, also, this 
curious ware occurs from very early times ; for instance, it is quite common in 
Malta where it dates from the Neolithic Age.® It is also known from Neolithic 
Italy ,^® and is a feature of the Thessalian pottery of the First Period^^ and of 
early Danubian ware.*® 

^ Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad, II, p. 36, fig. 23. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indies Civilization, p. 207, fig. 10. 

^Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad, II, p. 21, fig. 14. 

* Op. cit., p. 52. 

® III. Land. News, Aug. 19, 1933, p. 289, fig. 11. 

* Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. (1927-8), pi. XXX, fig. 14, Jhukar is some 16 miles north of Mohenjo- 
daro. Explorations in Sind, Mem., Arch. Siuv. Ind., No. 48, pp. 5-18, pi. XIII, 9. 

’ A sherd in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Mem. Del. en Perse, t. XIII, pi. XXIX, fig. 1. 

* Campbell Thompson and Mallowan, British Museum Excavations at Nineveh (1931-32), p. 165, 
pi. LXIII, 7. No. 5 level is said to date to the beginning of the third millennium, B. C. 

9 Called “Studded Ware” : T. Zammit. Bulletin Malta Museum, vol. I, No. 1, p. 21, fig. 
13. Both round and oval pellets were used, as well as spines. See also Archceologia, vol. LXX, 
pp. 199, 200, pi. XVII ; Liv. Ann. Arch. Anthrop., vol. Ill, Nos. 1 and 2, pis. V, VII. 

Peet, SUme and Bronze Ages in Italy, p. 117, pi. II, figs. 6, 7. 

Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. I (plates), p. 96. 

19 Childe, Danube in Prehistory, pp. 36, 39, 81, 120, figs. 18, 72. 
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Later examples occur in the Lausitz Culture,^ and Sir Aurel Stein has 
found examples at Nriya in Khotan.^ Thus it will be seen that knobbed pottery 
has a very wide geographical as well as a long chronological range. The Euro- 
pean and Northern Mesopotamian examples are unhke those from Mohenjo- 
daro in that the knobs, which are generally flattened, were put on as separate 
pellets of clay, whereas the knobs on the early as well as late Indian examples 
appear to have been applied as drops with some instrument, which may have 
been a reed. In the knobbed ware of Mohenjo-daro there is little decorative 
value owing to the knobs being set so closely together ; but what other purpose 
they served it is difficult to say, unless it were to afford a better grip of the 
vessel, though this seems to be needless in a jar so small and light. 

That this mode of decoration is an imitation of rivetted metal work is 
unlikely in the examples from Mohenjo-daro, though it might well be so in those 
European examples where the knobs are flat and not set so closely together. 
With a great deal of diffidence I would suggest that the knobs on the Indian 
ware and perhaps also on that of other countries may be intended to represent 
human breasts, and that the vessels so decorated were perhaps used exclusively 
for milk. If this surmise be accepted, it is permissible to infer that these 
vessels were used in some special rite, which perhaps explains why they are so 
rarely found. 

“ Keserved slip ” ware is reported by Mallowan to occur in Ninevite 4 
level at Nineveh ; ix., at the end of the Jemdet Nasr Period, but definitely prior 
to the time of the Royal Cemetery of Ur.® He states that it has also been found 
at Warka. As explained on p. 184, at Mohenjo-daro this kind of ware, of 
which sherds only have been found, comes from a low level. Even so, these 
sherds are later in date than the examples from Northern Mesopotamia and 
Sumer. There is a bare possibility that the Indian sherds may have been intru- 
sions from a yet lower level ; but only prolonged deep digging at Mohenjo-daro 
would settle this point. e J 

The painted sherd, PI. CXII, 7, which comes from a deep stratum (pp. 
42-5) bears a somewhat unusual pattern in black on red. This pattern is dup- 
licated at Nineveh, where Mallowan has found several examples of it in his 
Ninevite 2 level.^ These “ running verticals ”, as they have been termed, are, I 
should imagine, derived from cord slings. There is, however, a very consider- 
able difference in date between the Indian sherd and those from Nineveh ; the 
latter are stated to be considerably older. Probably the occurrence of the 
pattern at both sites is fortuitous, the motif being derived independently from 
cord netting. 

The skirl pattern on the incised sherd illustrated in PI. LXVII, 22, is 
exactly duplicated on pottery sherds found by Sir Aurel Stein at Mehi-damb 
in the Mashkai Valley, Southern Baluchistan.® In each case this incised motif, 

1 Antiquity, vol. II, p. 37. 

2 Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. II, pi. LXXIV. 

^British Museum Excavations at Nineveh (1931-2), p. 167. 

« Op. ci<., pi. XXXVin, figs. 4, 12 , 17. 

^ An Archceological Tour in Gedrosia, p. 160, pi. XXX, Mehi, II, 4. 4. 
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described as a swirl by Sir Aurel Stein, is found as at Mohenjo-daro in the 
centre of the inside of a dish or bowl. In the Mehi specimens this design 
occurs on painted pottery, whereas the examples from Mohenjo-daro are always 
incised on unpainted vessels or those with a coarse red wash. 

Much of the black-on-red ware of Mehi is certainly reminiscent of the black- 
on-red ware from Mohenjo-daro, and some of the motifs are the same, as, for 
instance, the pipal leaf and the comb motif | PI. XXX, Mehi, II, 4-5), whereas 
other motifs hke the animals in file (Pis. XX ; XXIX) do not appear on the wares 
of Mohenjo-daro. 

We can perhaps attribute the animal file motifs to western influence ; it 
is found throughout the whole of Mesopotamia as far north as Nineveh, as well 
as at Susa and sites in Northern Persia. That the Mehi ware is earlier than 
the Mohenjo-daro ware, though perhaps only slightly so, is indicated by the dis- 
covery by Stein of a copper pin with lapis-lazuli head (PL XXXII, Mehi, III, 
6 ‘9) with a cremated body, while small fragments of painted pottery found with 
the ashes suggest that “ the ground was already covered with potsherds at the 
time when the cremation and burial took place The copper pin, which is 4-5 
ins. long, is exactly the same type as has been unearthed from the “ A ” ceme- 
tery at Kish,® from the Royal Cemetery at Ur,* and at Susa.® No pins of this 
type are known at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, and they seem to be purely 
Sumerian. That the pin found at Mehi-damb was imported seems to be without 
question. It is therefore valuable as a dating point, for the “ A ” cemetery is 
dated as between 2,750 and 2,500 B. C. The painted pottery of the Mehi 
moimd may be slightly earher, or, indeed, about the same date, for there was 
possibly no long interval of time between the desertion of that mound and the 
cremated burial that took place with others in it. The fact that an incised 
design of a somewhat complex and unusiial pattern is found only at Mehi and 
Mohenjo-daro® certainly seems to indicate that there was no appreciable interval 
of time between the two cultures. 

It is noteworthy that no pottery female figurines of the type found at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, some 400 miles apart, are found at the sites in 
Baluchistan. The figurines of the latter country are radically different in 
appearance from those of the Indus valley. In Southern Baluchistan, for 
instance, the figurines from the Mehi site examined by Sir Aurel Stein^ invari- 
ably end in a flattened piece below the waist ; they are more primitive in make, 
for the mouth is not indicated, and the hands and arms instead of hanging 


1 This motif has survived at Mohenjo-daro on certain clay amulets which would not be so sub- 
ject to change of fashion as the pottery. 

An Archceological Tour in Gedrosia, p. 158. 

3 Mackay, Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museum, Chicago, pis. IV, 9-12 ; XL, 1-5. 

* Woolley, Antiquaries Journal, vol. YIII, p. 442. Museum Journal, Philadelphia, vol. XIX, 
p. 13. Royal Cemetery, pis. 145, 154, 231. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VIII, p. 146, fig. 298. 

^ I do not know if this design appears on the Harappa ware. Majumdar has found incised 
sherds with this same pattern at three new' sites in Sindh, aU of the Indus Valley culture. Explora- 
tions in Sind, pi. XXXI, 10, 15, 16. 

’ An Archceological Tour in Gedrosia, pp. 161-2, pi. XXXI. 
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straight down at the sides are drawn up and sometimes touch the breastsd The 
same methods, however, are evident in the representation of the jewellery that 
adorns these figures by means of pellets of clay, and in the use of pellets for the 
eyes which, as occasionally at Mohenjo-daro also, are incised to indicate the 
pupils. At Mehi the fingers of the hands are carefully indicated, whereas at 
Mohenjo-daro they rarely are ; and at Mehi we miss the elaborate head-dress 
that forms such a distinctive feature of the Indus Valley figurines. Yet we must 
assume that the Mehi figurines, which are regarded by Sir Aurel Stein as re- 
presenting a mother-goddess, do represent the same or a goddess similar to the 
one worshipped in the Indus valley. 

Few figurines have as yet been found in the ancient sites of Northern Balu- 
chistan,^ and those few are mostly too imperfect for comparison with the Indus 
Valley figurines, though incised pellets were used to represent eyes and jewel- 
lery and the mouth is sometimes indicated, but never with the reafism of the 
Indus Valley figures. 

It may well be that the technique of modelling in clay was better understood 
in ancient Sindh and the Panjab than in the wilds of Baluchistan, where living, 
and, in consequence, the culture, was more precarious. The civilization of the 
latter country was evidently not so homogeneous as further east, no doubt owing 
to the aridity of the soil, and perhaps to tribal prejudices which prevented 
cohesion among the peoples living in that region. 

In a brief discussion of bifrons or two-faced figures. Ward, quoting Menant, 
states that on Sumerian seals they are merely a conventional device to show that 
respect or attention is being paid to the deity on one hand and on the other to a 
personage brought before the god. He points out that this two-faced figure 
also occurs on Hittite seals.® It can hardly be suggested that the two-faced 
figure from Mohenjo-daro (LXXVI, 8 ; p. 280) embodied the same idea. This 
two-faced figure in the round can only be that of a deity. Possibly the bifrons 
figures on the Hittite and Sumerian seals were also deities, or at all events 
priestly representations of a deity — a supposition which is borne out by one of 
these figures being homed. It seems likely that these two-faced figures from 
Sumer and India were allied in some way. At all events, it is as well to bear in 
mind that one god, at least, in Indian mythology is represented with three, four 
and sometimes five faces, and that one of the seals (PI. C, fig. F) bears a three- 
faced figure which Sir John Marshall identifies with Siva, Representations of 
two-faced gods are, I understand, unknown in historic India. 

According to Homblower, dwarfs were often associated with the worship 
of the Mother-goddess in Egypt in two of the Pyramid texts of the Sixth 
D^asty both Pepy and Mer-en-Ra identified themselves for religious purposes 
with the pygmy.® Dwarf figures are also sometimes associated with 6iva 


1 There appears to he some Western influence in this particular attitude. 

“ Stein, An Archceological Tout in Waziristdn and Northern Baluchistan, pis. IX ; XII • XVI. 
^ Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, pp. 103, 280, fig. 854 ; 379, fig. 29. 

*Joum. Eg. Arch., vol. XV, p. 32. 

® Budge, The Egyptians Sudan, vol. I, p. 524. See also Lansing, Bull. Metro. Mus., New York 
II, 1934, pp. 32-4, figs. 31-3. The attitude of these little ivory dancers from Lisht, E^t is the 
same as that of some of the Indian figures. ’ > 
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worship and are said to represent various ganas.^ Bandy-legged dwarfs appear 
on Sumerian seals in association with a seated god and worshippers^ or with a 
nude female deity, probably the Mother-goddess ; and it may have been thought 
that they existed in the Sumerian after-hfe as well as for the amusement of others 
in the temples and palaces of Sumer. The little bandy-legged figures from 
Mohenjo-daro also (Pis. LXXIII, 1, 8 ; LXXV, 11, 13 ; LXXVI, II) may have 
been associated in some way with the worship of the Mother-goddess, but we 
must await further evidence before being definite on this point. 

The peculiar white coating on the seals (p. 346) is, according to Beck, due 
to chemical treatment by the application of an alkah and great heat.^ Steatite 
beads that had been similarly treated were found in the lower levels at Nineveh 
(Nin. 2, 3 and 4), ranging in date from 4,000 B. C. or earlier well-nigh down 
to 3,000 B. C. It would seem, therefore, that this method of whitening steatite 
did not originate in India, though we cannot be certain on this point until yet 
earlier Indian sites have been excavated. A cylinder seal treated in this manner 
though found at a comparatively high level at Nineveh is certainly archaic in 
style ; as it is obviously Mesopotamian work, it can hardly be claimed that the 
beads were importations into Sumer.* 

The Greek cross on Seal 1 in PI. LXXXIII and Seal 156 in PI. LXXXVI 
has already been shown in the earlier book on Mohenjo-daro to be a very early 
emblem in both Sumer and Elam. It only appears, however, on the early etched 
camelian beads, from whatever source, in the stepped form, and curiously 
enough this same form recurs very much later on a bead from India that is 
dated to c. 300 B. C. to 200 A. D.^ Though the Greek cross is quite commonly 
depicted on the early pottery and seals of both Sumer and Elam, it is very 
rare in Egypt ; as far as I can ascertain at present, it occurs only on a few 
buttons which we are told are early and foreign to Egypt.® This form of cross 
appears amongst the Minoan signs, and also as a pattern on the dress of the 
“ cup bearer ” in a fresco in the Propylaeum at Knossos in the latter case the 
crosses intersect to form a continuous pattern in much the same way as the design 
on a silver ring from Mohenjo-daro.® The Greek cross is also incised on spindle 
whorls from the lowest levels at Troy and on painted pottery of the Laconian 
Period from the Acropolis, Sparta.® In this last example the intersecting lines 
in the centre of the cross may be a survival of the four-petalled rosette in the 


^Indian Antiquary, Jan. 1929, p. 19. 

2 Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, pp. 113, fig. 313 ; 117, fig. 336 ; 161, figs. 424, 428 ; 172, 
fig. 462. 

^ British Museum Excavations at Nineveh (1931-2), p. 181. 

* Ihid. 

® H. Beck, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, p. 391, pi. LXVIII, fig. 2, z ; pi. LXXI, B. 28. 

® Petrie, Button and Design Scarabs, pi. VI, fig. 224 a. 

’ Evans, Palace of Minos, II, pi. XII, L.M.I. Period. A very similar pattern appears on the 
kil t of a man in the Procession Fresco (p. 729, fig. 456 (d)), and also at Mykenae : Petrie, Decorative 
Patterns, pi. LVII, F. 8. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXLVIII, A, 13. Antiquity, vol. V, p. 549, 464-5. 
9 Droop, B. S. A., vol. XXVIII, (1926-27), p. 52, fig. 1. 
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centres of some of the Greek crosses on seals from Susa.^ The cross with in- 
tersecting lines in the centre seen in PI. LXXXIII, 1, is more like the variety 
found at Grecian sites than any of the other examples cited ; but it might be 
a simple modification of the double Greek cross (one inside the other) which is 
the form most frequently found in Elam in very early times.’^ 

Perhaps the most interesting comparison of this motif with a western 
example is with the cross on a sfeatite seal from Tsani Maghula in Northern 
Greece, which is dated to the First Period of the Neolithic Age.® This speci- 
men is a double or framed cross with intersecting lines in the centre exactly like 
an example on a seal from the earlier excavations at Mohenjo-daro.* Indeed, 
the resemblance is so close that it seems to me unlikely that these crosses were 
of independent origin ; and it is permissible to surmise that it arrived in Greece 
from Elam, or perhaps yet further East, with Anatolia or Syria as a stepping- 
stone, though at present I can find no actual evidence of the use of this form of 
cross in either of these last two countries. 

Sir Arthur Evans regards the Greek or equal-armed cross as the “ simplest 
form of the star-sign ” and a “ general indication of divinity ” ; and he further 
states that it was the symbol of the Great Minoan Goddess in her chthonic 
aspect.® At Mohenjo-daro the Greek cross appears to have no special associa- 
tion with serpent-worship ; nor is there any evidence that it was especially asso- 
ciated with the Mother-goddess of the Indus valley. At both Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa,® it is, indeed, rare as compared with the svastika and trefoil, a 
fact which inclines me to think that the device was borrowed — probably from 
Elam where it was more frequently used than anywhere else throughout a very 
long period. The occurrence of a Greek cross on a stone seal found in 
Baluchistan by Sir Aurel Stein points to some interest in the motif in that coun- 
try, but it may have been taken there from the Indus valley together with the 
pottery of characteristic Indus Valley make^ that has been unearthed there, or 
it may have arrived there from the opposite direction. If, indeed, the Greek 
cross was regarded at Mohenjo-daro as a star sign, it would be of great interest, 
for in conjunction with the solar sign on Seal 641 in PI. XCVII it would perhaps 
indicate an astral element in the religion of the Indus Valley people. 

I have pointed out on p. 34l that the human figure with a steering oar on 
the poop of the boat on a seal (Pis. LXXXIII, 30 ; LXXXIX, A) was pur- 
posely represented as high off the seat so as to avoid confusion between the 
figure and the seat ; and it is interesting to see exactly the same arrangement 


1 Mem. Del. en Perse, t. 16, pi. XXI, fig. 314. 

* The same double cross is frequent on pottery from the Mimbres valley, New Mexico, which 
may date back as far as 2,000 B. C. and ceased to exist c. 600 A. D. 

® Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 149, fig. 93. The back of this particular seal 
is not shown, but it is said to have a bored knob. See also F. Matz, Die Fruhkretischen Sieqel pi 
IV, fig. 8. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXIV, 528, b. 

® Palace of Minos, I, pp. 514-7. 

« It has been found at the latter side painted on pottery as well as incised upon seals. 

’ Northern Baluchistan, p. 60 ; pi. XVI, D. N. d. 28. There seems, however, a little uncertainty 
as to its date, as glass objects occurred in the same trench with it. 
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on archaic seals from vSumer and Susad The cabin or shrine in the middle of 
this boat appears to be gaily decorated with streamers in two rows. I have 
seen the cabins of the Indus boats of to-day similarly decorated and I was 
told that it was only done for festivals and other special occasions. 

A boat with a mast, scratched on a potsherd, which is reproduced in hne 
in PI. LXIX, 4, is sailing in the other direction from the boat on the seal : and 
until we have many more illustrations of bohts we cannot know whether the 
river-folk of the Indus in ancient days orientated themselves from the north,, 
or from the south as did the Predynastic boatmen of the Nile.^ 

The back of the “ boat ” seal is roughly scored with hues so arranged that 
they form a number of irregular rectangles or squares (PL LXXXIII, 36), 
In the first book on Mohenjo-daro I pointed out that this rude design occurs 
on very early seals from Sumer and Elam, and in Crete and Egypt.® It is, 
therefore of special interest to find that this cross-hatching is the main device 
on a series of black steatite seals from Arpachiyah, a site near Nineveh, and 
that Mallowan attributes them to a still earher date than the earhest of the 
kind hitherto found in Sumer, proof that these objects were seals being afforded 
by numerous seahngs bearing the same pattern. Mallowan suggests that this 
cross-hatching was used before writing was sufficiently simple to be used on 
the seals. ^ 

Early figures of the Sumerian hero Gilgamesh, whose counterpart appears 
on Seals 75, 86, 122 and 454, always show him in profile, with wild locks and 
no beard, and naked or girt solely with a belt,® All these features are to be 
observed in the figure on the finest of these seals. No. 75. Gilgamesh was the 
semi-human, semi-divine consort of the Sumerian Mother-goddess,® and is 
reputed to have been so strong that no wild animal could overcome him. His 
fame had evidently reached India, where his combats with wild animals and 
his association with a mother-goddess were doubtless appreciated. The four 
seals on which this nude figure appears are most certainly of Indian work- 
manship and not imports, but the scene engraved upon them is equally cer- 
tainly of Sumerian, if not even earlier origin. We appear to have, then, two 
Sumerian demi-gods or their equivalents portrayed on ancient Indian seals, Gil- 
gamesh and his friend Enkidu who appears on an earlier found seal from 
Mohenjo-daro, nude and with horns, wrestling with a horned tiger." 

The tiger, as we have seen, is the only feline represented in the Indus 
VaUey art, whereas it is always the lion that appears in the art of Elam and 
Sumer, despite the fact that the tiger is stUl to be found in the forests of the 


1 M4m. Del. en Perse, t. VIII, p. 23, fig. 4 ; Ward. Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, fig. 104. 

2 Schweinfurth, Ornamentik der altesteii Culture-Epoche Aegyptens, Verhandlungen der b, 
Gesellsch. fur Anihropologie, Etknologie und Urgeschichte, 1897, p. 400. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 375. 

Prehistoric Assyria, pis. VI-VIII, pp. 90-99. 

® Legrain, Museum Journal, Philadelphia, vol. XIX, Xo. 3, p. 242. 

« Smith states that he was two-thirds god, one-third man ; Early History of Assyria, p. 34. 

’’ Mohenjo-daro and the Indtis Civilization, pi. CXI, p. 357. 

as 
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Elburz and along the southern margin of the Caspian Sea. In all probability 
deforestation is the cause of its practical disappearance from Persia as weU 
as from Sindh and the Panjab. For the present we may assume that the Mon 
was unknown to the people of the Indus valley ; but even if it were, the tiger 
as being a more ferocious animal was perhaps selected as the more fitting 
emblem for a deity. 

With regard to the now well*known scene of a man in a tree watched by 
a tiger (Pis. XC, 23, b ; XCVI, 522) a not infrequent device on the seals and 
amulets of Mohenjo-daro, Brigadier-General Burton states that not many years 
ago not far from Bombay a man-eater waited for his victim who had climbed 
a tree, and captured him when he at last descended thinking that the beast had 
departed.^ But though this scene may, of course, represent a similar episode 
that happened some five thousand years ago, I am still inclined to think that its 
interpretation is not quite so simple. Exactly the same scene appears on the 
seals and sealings of Harappa and it was evidently not a purely local legend. 

In the finest representation of a tiger that we have found (PI. LXXXVII, 
259), the stripes are indicated with unnatural regularity, each with a hollow 
interior, whereas they vary in shape on the actual animal. Nevertheless, the 
engraver must have been well acquainted with the animal, for the folds of skin 
in the upper jaw, caused by the opening of the mouth, are indicated with great 
realism. 

The curious skirl device on the seal illustrated in Pis. XCVIII, 641 ; C (G) 
is similar to the device painted on the inside of certain bowls from Shahi-tump 
in Baluchistan," which have four, five or six curvilinear arms. There is little 
doubt that the same device is intended on both the pottery and the seal, though 
on the latter it is further elaborated by the addition of an animal’s head to 
take the place of one of the arms. The ware from Shahi-tump is considered 
to be older than that of Mohenjo-daro ; both Sir Aurel Stein and Professor Childe 
regard it as closely allied to the pottery of Susa I.® 

The frequency of this skirl motif on the Baluchistan ware as represented 
at Shahi-tump implies that the device was regarded there as of especial import- 
ance and the rarity of the motif at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa shows per- 
haps that its significance had greaty lessened in later times. Exactly the same 
idea is expressed in the motif on a seal found some years ago, where the heads 
and necks of various animals form the six arms of a skirl. ^ 

It may be that the deities that are probably represented by the animals 
on this seal were equal in standing, for in this motif no one takes precedence 
over another, and the design was perhaps purposely so contrived. On the 
other hand, on the later found seal the urus-hke animal alone appears, and 
it will be remembered that it takes the most prominent place on all the seals 

1 The Book of the Tiger, chap. IV. 

* Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia, pis. XV, XVI. 

® Op. cit., p. 99. Ancient Egypt and the East, 1933, p. 24. 

«Its occurrence on specially made funerary ware also suggests that the design was regarded 
as being in some way beneficial to the dead. ° 

5 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXII, 383. The motif on Seal 386 in the 
plate may be allied to it. 
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in point of numbers. I am not alone in thinking that the skirl device, wherever 
it may appear, is a solar symbol,^ but I should hesitate to say that the animals 
associated with these signs on the seals of Mohenjo-daro represented solar 
deities. 

Skirl devices are in use at the present day in the Bengal and Madras 
Presidencies, and IVIrs. H. G. Durai and Mrs. Biren Bonnerjea give illustra- 
tions of some of them.- They are marked witli rice flour on the walls and floors 
of houses and in the Madras Presidency ground quartz is sometimes used. They 
are also frequently traced on prepared ground in the front of the house, some 
for every day and others for special occasions such as marriages or festivals. 
Their exact signiflcance has not yet been satisfactorily explained, but they are 
generally thought to have some magical value. Their presence on floors, whe- 
ther inside or outside houses, was and perhaps is still thought efficacious in 
warding off" evil spirits. Plant motifs appear to predominate, and three of 
the skirls illustrated in the two contributions to Man have lotus flowers at the 
extremity of each curved arm.-^ 

It is of the utmost interest to see the survival of an ancient amuletic motif 
in modern India, albeit a little altered, and I have no doubt that if such designs 
were collected and published, we should find them to have a very wide range 
in both ancient and modern times. For instance, the interior cross motif of 
a design framed by an interlacing device, which is illustrated by Mrs. Durai,^ 
is not at all unlike the complex cross motif on certain faience tablets from 
Mohenjo-daro (PI. XC, 21, 22), I have already pointed out on p. 354 that 
certain interlacing patterns are also well known in Sumer, but as far as I 
am aware at present the skirl does not occur in that country. It was at first 
thought that such designs were possibly derived from string figures, but no 
string figures that I have seen in any way approach the designs used in both 
ancient and modern India. •“ We can, therefore, conclude that both skirls and 
interlacing motifs still have a backing of religion and that, more probably 
than not, they are used for talismanic purposes, as they certainly were in ancient 
India, since at Mohenjo-daro they occur on amulets and seals and on one bead 
amulet. 

On p. 302 1 suggested that in the scene of a man apparently being tossed 
by a bull or, more probably, a buffalo, the animal was perhaps the guardian 
of a shrine. An alternative suggestion is that the man on this amulet (Pis. 
CII, 5a ; cm, 8) is vaulting over the animal in the manner frequently pictured 


1 See P. E. Dumont in Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., vol. 53, No. 4, pp. 331-2, who suggests other 
parallels, such as the Lyciaii coins of the Achaemenian Period ; for which, see L. Legrain, The 
Culture of the Babylonians, 1925, pi. LV, figs. 877, 882, 883, 885. 

2 Geometrical Designs of Madras Presidency and Note on Geometrical Ritual Designs in India : 
Man, 1929, pi. E, sect. 60 : 1933, sect. 168. 

3 In Egypt the lotus was closelj' connected with the young Sim-god, and it was worn as a head- 
dress by several minor deities who were also endowed with the attributes of the Sun-god : A. Wiede- 
mann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 138, 167. See also Carter, Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
vol. Ill, pi. I. I have not been able to ascertain whether there was any association of the lotus with 
the sun in Indian mythology. 

* Man, 1929, pi. E. 

® String figures are, I am told, not very popular in India. 
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in Cretan art, where the feat was performed in honour of the Great Minoan 
Goddess. I can find no reference to such sports in India, either religious or 
secular, hut certain bas-reliefs on the Royal Palace of Angkor in Northern 
Cambodia, I am told, represent a sport of wrestling with and vaulting over 
the water-buffalo. As these reliefs were cut by a race that in the past came 
from India, it is conceivable that sports of this kind once took place in that 
country, and that our amulet repr^ents something of the kind. If so, the shrine 
beside the tree indicates that it was of a religious nature. 

The angular twist on the clay amulet that is shown in PL XC, 23, 24, 
is very much like a certain design that appears on a Proto-Elamite tablet 
from Susa,^ except that the former is double. Both are strictly angular and 
in this respect differ from the curvilinear design on the bead in PI. LXXXII, 
3. It is possible that these designs were origmally marked out by means of 
points around Avhich a cord or string was carried ; in this same way the above 
mentioned interlacing patterns are made for the decoration of walls and thres- 
holds in Eastern and Southern India to-day.^ On dissection both the ancient 
designs appear to have been derived from the Maltese cross motif, which, as I 
have said, frequently occurs on the very early pottery of Susa and Samarra,® and 
more sparingly on that of Mohenjo-daro.^ In fact, the Maltese cross appears 
on some of the Samarra pottery to be confused with the svastika,^ which is 
quite a different symbol. 

' There is a possibility that some at least of the saddle-querns, illustrated 
in Pis. CIV, 13, 14 ; CVIII, 27, 31, 34, were mounted on wooden frames to 
keep them out of the dirt. A very good model of such a contrivance is to be 
seen in the Edwards Collection at University College, London, but the most 
convincing example is that from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, where a fune- 
rary model of a quern and muller in yellow quartzite stands in a wooden frame 
with a trough beneath to receive the meal.* Among the poorer people at 
Mohenjo-daro. querns were doubtless set direct on the ground or on a mat or 
tray, in the first case with a hole in the floor in front, perhaps containing a 
jar, to receive the flour. 

One (DK 10259) of the eleven weights made of a hard, black and white 
mottled stone in the tabulation at the end of Chapter XVII (p, 612) has recently 
been submitted for examination to the Director of the Geological Survey of 
India. He states that it “ is a fine grained amphibole-schist of specific gravity 
3 '01 2; it is composed of a green, strongly pleochroic amphibole felspar (refrac- 
tive index about 1 • 545 to 1 * 55) and quartz together with rare flakes of biotite. 
Amphibole-schists are common rocks in the arch0.eans of Rajputana and are not 
characteristic of any place in particular.” It seems therefore quite certain 
that these black and white weights are not importations into India from some 
other country ; moreover, none of them is aberrant in weight. 

^ Mdm. Del. en Perse, t. XVII, p. 67, fig. 428. 

^Mrs. H. G. Ihirai, Man, 1929, sect. 60. 

3 It is also found in early Crete, and on the spindle-whorls from the deeper levels at Trov. 

^Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCI, 7. 

3 Herzfeld, Samarra, V, p. 21, figs. 23, 25 ; p. 22, fig. 26 ; p. 23, fig. 27. 

® Carter, Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, vol. Ill, pi. LXV, B. 
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Tubular drills made of cane such as, it is thought, were used at Mohenjo- 
=daro (p. 323) were also employed with sand as an abrasive by the Nahuatl tribes 
of Mexico before the Spanish occupation. Similar drills were used in Neolithic 
times in Crete, ^ and made in copper they were in common use in Egypt, espe- 
cially in the early dynasties, for porphyry and other hard stones, which were as 
successfully cut as the softer rocks. The preliminary shaping of statues, e.g., 
the fine diorite figure of Khafra, was done \Yith the aid of a driU of this kind, 
whose diameter in this case was nearly two inches.^ The granite sarcophagus 
of Khufu also was fashioned by means of a tube-drill.® The first tubular drills 
were hollow canes or bamboos, but later the more efficient copper drill was sub- 
stituted ; and the softer the metal and the finer the abrasive, the more clean 
would have been the work. We may infer that the tubular drill was invented 
as a result of experimenting with fire-drills. 

Another kind of drill that was used at Mohenjo-daro was the centre-bit, 
for work in which deep cutting was not required. The circles with a central 
pitting that so commonly ornament the ivory sticks and dice (Pis. CXXV ; 
CXXXVIII), and seals (PI. LXXXVI, 156), and beads (PL CXXXVIIl, 1-3) 
were all made with centre-bits, some of which must have been toothed, to pro- 
duce a series of concentric circles. Possibly a similar toothed centre-bit was 
used in making the beads illustrated in PI. CXXXVIII, 27-9, but I am inclined 
to think that the grooves on these beads are due to the lathe. 

On p. 454 I suggested that the U-shaped signs in figs. 2 and 5, PI. CXXVI, 
may represent tens, and the strokes digits.* The U-shaped sign also appears 
on some of the Proto-Elamite tablets from Susa, where according to Scheil it 
represents a fraction or one-half.® It is difficult, however, to see how this 
sign could possibly denote one-half on the inscribed tools and weapons from 
Mohenjo-daro, since the grouping of these signs suggests that they had a high 
and certainly not a fractional value. 

Some of the other signs upon these tools are new' to us. The uppermost 
sign of No. 3 in the plate evidently depicts an arrow, which does not appear 
amongst the signs on the seals, but as it is engraved only on this one blade it 
is not justifiable to infer that it was some kind of government mark like our 
broad-arrow. 

It should be made quite clear that these signs and figures are incised only ; 
the white was used merely to show them up in the photographs. 

That model weapons were made for funerary purposes seems the more 
probable since Hargreaves found in a burial at Nal a fragment of an earthen- 
ware vessel that had been worked to imitate a copper tool.® Professor 


^ Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 15. 

^ Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, p. 202. 

® Ancient Egypt, 1927, p. 58. 

^ From the manner in which they are arranged it is possible that the eleven strokes on the blade 
in pi. CXXVII, 1, were not intended to be read consecutively. 

® Mem. Del. en Perse, t. VI, p. 116. 

® Mem. Arch. Stirv. Ind., No. 35, Pi. XXI, 16 ; p. 28. 
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Childe regards the Nal culture as parallel with the Indus Valley culture of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and a development from the older Amri 
cultured Clay models of weapons, also possibly made for grave equipment, 
are known in Sumer from the Pre-flood Period of Ur^ down to Early Dynastic 
times ; and a well made example from the First Period of Susa implies that 
funerary model weapons were used there alsod As tools and weapons of 
pottery and wood are also not ^mcommon in the prehistoric graves of Egypt 
and even Hungary, the geographical range of this custom was very wide. 
These models were doubtless provided for reasons of economy, the substitute being 
considered to serve exactly the same purpose as the real article, a belief that 
continues in China at the present day. 

On p. 502 I have pointed out that amongst the unfinished beads found at 
Mohenjo-daro some had been partially shaped though not yet bored. This order 
of procedure has been noted elsewhere in India ; a number of beads, including 
etched carnelians unbored but otherwise finished, have been found at the site 
of a bead manufactory at Sabaur in the Bihar district, and are provisionally 
dated to the beginning of the Christian era.* 

In the section on the long barrel-cylinder beads of translucent red 
carnelian,® I drew attention to the very careful polish of the interiors of the 
holes. This polish was not simply unnecessary finish ; it was intended to pre- 
vent the hole being unduly apparent through the substance of the bead. If 
its interior had been left rough, it would have appeared as an unsightly white 
line. How this interior polishing was done we are uncertain ; it must have 
added considerably to the cost of the bead. I would suggest that the bead 
was threaded on a loose cord plentifully coated with a very fine abrasive, such 
as red oxide of iron, and pulled to and fro along it ; this process would have 
produced the slight enlargement of the ends of the holes. The cord could not 
have been thick ; in a few cases the two holes drilled from either end had not met 
accurately in the middle of the bead and threading would have been difficult. 
Besides improving the appearance of a bead, this interior polish had the advant- 
age of preventing the abrasion of the string on which the bead was eventually 
strung. 

On p. 505 is mentioned a very unusual type of bead with black lines on a 
white ground (PI. CXI, 4) which is the first example of its kind to be found 
at Mohenjo-daro. Beck now describes examples of the same technique from 
Ur and Tell Asmar in Sumer, from Taxila in India, and from the neighbour- 
hood of Bampur in Persian Baluchistan.® He is inclined to think that copper 
was used to make the black lines, but from a close examination of the 


^ Ancient Egypt and the East, 1933, p. 2.5. 

2 Antiquaries Journal, vol. X, pi. XLVII, a. 

® J. de Morgan, Prehistoire Orientate, t. Ill, p. 62. 

4 H. Beck, Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, p. 386. Also Woolley, Royal Cemetery, p. 373. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 511, and p. 511 of this book. 

« Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, p. 389, pi. LXVI, figs. 5, 8, g : pp. 391, 393, 397 ; pi. LXYIII- 
fig. 1 (b). 
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fragmentary bead from Mohenjo-daro I suspect that manganese was the metal 
that was usedd 

Gold discoid beads from the Royal Cemetery at Tdr- are identical with 
beads found at Mohenjo-daro some years ago/ which were made in exactly 
the same way. It is difficult to argue anjdhing from this, as the one country 
may have copied rather than imported from the other a very ornamental type 
of bead, one moreover, that could be very sini*ply made. What is more import- 
ant is that certain dark-green, long barrel- cylinder beads from Ur (presumably 
plasma)* are exactly like, though rather shorter than a bead found at 
Mohenjo-daro some time ago." Beads of green chalcedony (known as plasmal 
are very rare at Mohenjo-daro though comparatively numerous at Ur. There 
may have been Persian sources for this stone as well as Indian, though their 
shape suggests that they were all made in one country. 

Another type of bead from Ur which deserves attention is described by 
Beck as a V-shaped, flattened bead,® generally made of agate and forming the 
middle part of a necklace. This type of bead is so like iii shape to one from 
Mohenjo-daro (PI. CXI, 8) that as in the case of the gold beads already referred 
to the shape must have been copied. As I have already mentioned on p. 517, 
beads not unlike these in shape are known in Egypt of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
It is possible that in this case India borrowed from the west, especially as 
only one bead of this type is known to occur in ancient Sindh. The specimen 
from Mohenjo-daro is obviously not an importation ; it is made of steatite and 
parts of it are stained with red, a technique at present peculiar to India. 

Amongst the beads in this book I have described several examples of disc- 
cylindrical beads that were threaded on a copper tube (pj). 503-4 ; pis. CXI, 12 ; 
CXXXVI, 24; CXXXVIII, 11). In his recent book Woolley illustrates cer- 
tain rods on which were threaded segments of shell and black steatite,’’ which 
he considers are the handles of sistra. If this suggestion should be correct, the 
somewhat similar rods found at Mohenjo-daro may have had a similar use, 
though they differ from the examples from Ur in being much less substantial. 
At all events it is permissible to class these copper tubes strung with beads of 
alternate colour as handles, and to leave the question of to what they were fixed 
for further investigation. 

A steatite pendant found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni at Harappa 
some years ago has carved upon it a device that is associated with both Sumer 
and Elam, namely, an eagle with widespread wings and extended legs.® This 

1 An analysis cannot well be made. 

2 Woolley, Royal Cemetery, p. 366, fig. 70 (16). 

3 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 515 ; pi. CXLIX, 7. 

* Royal Cemetery, pi. 132. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 511. For the various sources of plasma, see p. 682. 
I should like here to correct my observation on p. 513 of this present book that these long barrel- 
cylinder beads differ slightly from the Mesopotamia examples. Some of them do, but many of the 
examples from Ur are exactly like those from Mohenjo-daro in shape. 

® Royal Cemetery, p. 372, fig. 79. 

’’ Oj). cit., pp. 260-1 ; pis. 103, 221. 

^Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., pi. XVIII, 12. See also Childe, The Aryans, pi. VI. 
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mode of representing the eagle may, of course, have been independently devised 
in India and Sumer,^ but it seems to me improbable that the peculiar attitude of 
the bird as portrayed on the Harappa pendant and in Sumerian art is mere 
coincidence. In some of the Sumerian examples the birds grasp the hind- 
quarters of various animals with their talons ; there are also many examples 
where there is nothing in their cb vvs.^ 

This device has a remote history. Possibly the earliest example of which 
we know is that painted on a sherd found in Iran by Professor Herzfeld, and 
ascribed by him to an earlier period than Susa I.® Judging from this sherd, 
this eagle motif may have originated in the Highlands of Persia and from 
there found its way into Sumer and India. Indeed, taking into consideration 
the fact that the device is exceedingly rare at Harappa and occurs but three 
or four times on seals from Mohenjo-daro,* and twice as amulets (Pis. LXXVII, 
12 ; CXXV, 19) we may infer that it was introduced thither from either 
Sumer or Elam. That it appears also amongst the signs of the Indus Vallejr 
script does not invalidate this suggestion, for it is so rare as to seem of foreign 
origin. 

Though this eagle motif is not seen on the pottery of Mohenjo-daro, an 
example is painted in chocolate-brown on a straw-coloured sherd of uncertain 
date in the Quetta Museum, labelled as coming from Dasht in Baluchistan.® The 
same device also occurs much further west on Minoan seals dated to before 2,500 
B. C.« 

The curious kink found in a certain type of bracelet, of which a frag- 
mentary one is illustrated in PL CXL, 58,^ is made either by turning in the 
ends of the bracelet or by bending the bracelet inwards midway in its length. 
When I stated on p. 535 that no other early examples of these particular brace- 
lets are known, there had shpped from my mind a pair of silver ones belonging 
to a child that was found in the “ A ” cemetery at Kish, and which are now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford,® These bracelets are silver wire with the ends 

It is well known on some of the jewellery from Dashm' in Egypt, which is dated to the Middle 
Empire. That it was independently used in other parts of the world is proved from its occurring 
as a fish-hawk on an ornament from one of the Solomon Islands. Handbook to Ethnographical Collec- 
tions (1926), British Museum, p. 21. 

^ Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, pp. 30-5. 

® Illust. Lon. News, May 25, 1929. The motif is very common on the painted pottery of Susa I, 
but less frequent in later times. 

* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, possibly on Seal 312 and certainly on Seal 194. Ex- 
amples occur on two seals in this book. Nos. 228 and 422. 

® Two examples are pictured on a small vase from Periano-Ghundai, Northern Baluchistan, 
where we should expect to find it on its way to India : Stein, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristdn 
and Northern Baluchistan, pi. VII, P. C. 2. 

® Hall, Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, p. 92, fig. 105. 

’ Unfortunately this broken bracelet has been photographed in such a way as not to show this 
kink clearly. Bracelets of this kind are better illustrated in Mohenjo-daro ajwi the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, pis. CXLIV, 9 ; CLXW, a and b. 

* I did not pay any particular attention to these bracelets at the time because I thought they 
had been bent by earth-pressure. One of the two has since been cleaned and its ornamented ends 
brought to light. 
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shaped as snakes’ heads, and there is a kink in the middle of each. As the 
burials in cemetery “ A ” are approximately of the same period as the upper levels 
of Mohenjo-daro, we have yet another link between the two countries, though 
we cannot yet say which country borrowed from the other ; bracelets of such a 
shape can hardly have been of independent origin, and they will no doubt one 
day prove invaluable in fixing the dates of new sites in both Sumer and India. 

The object of this queer kink is difficult to explain, for most of these 
bracelets are too small to have been worn on the upper part of the forearm, 
where the kink might have nestled in the bend of the elbow to prevent the 
bracelet from turning round. 

The numbers of pottery, stone and metal jars with an extremely narrow 
mouth and very hmited capacity lead us to surmise that some of them at least 
held a cosmetic to embelhsh the eyes, which was a universal custom in ancient 
times. That other cosmetics were used is indicated by red ochre being found at 
Mohenjo-daro in a cockle-shell and the presence of lumps of red ochre in grave 
utensils at Nal.^ We have, therefore, some reason for supposing that the 
women of the Indus valley, and perhaps the men also, made up their faces. 
Unfortunately, only one sample of eye-paint has been found ; this was galena 
which was contained in a little alabaster pot.^ For some reason or other, much 
of the black eye-paint that was used has completely disappeared, possibly be- 
cause it was made of lamp black mixed with a fat® and had not a metal base. 
Malachite was apparently never used as a cosmetic. 

A number of the heart-shaped pieces of shell inlay described on p. 588, and 
illustrated in PI. CVII, 5, 15, have already been compared by Frankfort with 
pieces of bone inlay of similar shape from Tell Asmar.* Frankfort suggests that 
these bone inlays were used on statuettes ; if this were the case, it would be very 
interesting in view of the possibility, as I have already suggested, of this parti- 
cular shape being intended to represent an ear. If so, the inlays on the Meso- 
potamian statuary may have been intended for another purpose than decora- 
tion, that is, the statue so adorned might have been provided with other means 
of hearing in addition to its ordinary two ears. We have, however, no evi- 
dence from Mohenjo-daro that statuettes were ever decorated with inlay. 

As mentioned on p. 582, cowries seem not to have been worn as amulets 
by the people of Mohenjo-daro, since one only has been formd at that site. In 
Southern Baluchistan, however, amongst a fine series of pottery female figures 
from Mehi,® several are represented as wearing these shells as pendants to very 
elaborate necklaces ; for instance, figures Mehi III. 6.17. and Mehi I. 3. 4. a. 
wear these shells almost in profusion. 

It is, of course, appropriate that figures of the Mother-goddess should be 
represented as wearing cowries, for this shell was regarded from very early 

1 Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 35, p. 29. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 691. 

3 As ill modern Egypt, where the shells of almonds and certain resins are burned for this purpose : 
Lane : Modem Egyptians, I. 

* Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad, II, pp. 50-2, 6g. 32. 

s Stein, An Archceological Tour in Gedrosia, pi. XXXI. 
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times as a fertility charm and it was supposed to assist in some way in the pro- 
cess of parturition.^ It may, indeed, appear amongst the ornaments worn 
by figurines yet to be found at Mohenjo-daro ; and possibly it is actually re- 
presented on those already found, but cannot be identified as such. 

What appears to be a trefoil motif on a bone stud or seal from Mehi-damb 
in Southern Baluchistan^ may be the first example of this motif, so well-known 
at Mohenjo-daro, that has been fofind in that province. 

It is possible that the trefoil motif was derived from three intersecting cir- 
cles, as was the now well-known design on the pottery and faience studs and 
other ornaments (Pis. C, 12 ; CVI, 35 ; CVII, 14, etc.)* from the intersection 
of four circles. A very good example of the evolution of a trefoil in this 
manner actually appears on a Cretan seal.* I have before suggested that the 
trefoil had as its origin the leaf of a plant such as clover but in view of the 
fondness of the Indus Valley people for the intersecting circle motif, the above 
theory now appears to me more hkely to be correct. 

The figure-of-eight motif occurs twice amidst the trefoils on the robe of 
the weU-known steatite statue from Mohenjo-daro.® It has lately been found 
by Mr. M. S. Vats at Harappa as a silver ornament inlaid with steatite beads 
which are capped -with gold.® Mr. Vats also notes its occurrence on a braid 
of hair on a pottery figurine from the same site.^ Prom its use in jewellery 
and its close association with the trefoil pattern on the dress of a figure which 
is generally supposed to be that of a deity, we may now, I think, safely assume 
that this figure-of-eight motif had a religious significance and, presumably, 
some amuletic property also. That it was supposed to have some magical power 
is also to be inferred from the intertwining patterns that, as already mentioned, 
are painted at the present day on the walls in Bengal and the Madras Presi- 
dency, and also powdered on the ground in front of houses. With the other 
twists and interlacing patterns that are found on beads and amulets at Mohenjo- 
daro (Pis. LXXXII, 3 ; XC, 21-4), this particular motif may have been a symbol 
of longevity. 

Beck has shown that this motif appears only on the earliest etched carne- 
lian beads of Sumer,® as in the Indus valley. Though I have been unable to 
^d it in the early art of Persia, it appears on two carved plaques from a Sassan- 
ian palace at Tepe Hissar, on which a stag and a doe are represented as either 


1 Jackson, Shells as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Cultures, pi. XI, 133. 

* Stein, An Archeological Tour in Gedrosia, pi. XXXI, Mehi, III, 6, 8. 

® It is noteworthy that this same design is to be seen on an etched camelian bead from Ur 
(Woolley, Royal Cemetery, pi. 133). This certainly suggests that these etched camelian beads were 
actually manufactured in India, for the divided circle design seems foreign to Sumer. 

Matz, Die Fruhkretischen Siegel, pi. VII, fig. 10. A Hittite seal actually of trefoil shane 
IS illustrated in pi. IV, fig. 10. ^ 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. XCVIII, 2. 

* Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1928-9, p. 76; pi. XXV (d). 

Ubid. 

8 Antiquaries Journal, vol. XIII, pi. LXXI ; also see Woolley, Royal Cemetery, pi. 133, pp. 366-75. 
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smelling or eating an object of this shape. In this case the motif is more 
elaborate than are the earher representations found elsewhere, and it looks as 
if it were made of rope.^ 

As represented on these Sassanian plaques, the object is too small to be a 
partitioned manger, as I have suggested the object with three compartments 
may be that appears below the buffalo on Sea], 279 (p. 330), On the Sassanian 
plaques it represents neither a flower nor a bush as its shape is much too regular, 
and the only meaning that I can attach to it is that it is a hobble, and that the 
animals are shown as inspecting glorified symbols of their own captivity.^ A 
piece of twisted rope, it might seem, is a curious object to have been venerated as 
magical in early times in India or elsewhere ; and yet cord figures -of- eight tied 
together in groups were, and may stiff be, used in Danger Island, Oceania, to 
catch the souls of enemies or of sick men,^ — which is certainly a form of magic. 

Of other examples of this motif, there is one from Greece, on the sarco- 
phagus from Klazomenai now in Berlin.^ That the motif has survived down 
to modern times in India is shown by its appearing on a receptacle for skulls, 
used by certain head-hunters in Assam where it must have some religious pur- 
pose, possibly to trap the soul belonging to the body represented by the skull 
to prevent it from annoying its captor. 

In concluding this survey, I should like to recall that the peculiar light pink 
clay mentioned on pp. 175, 176, w'hich as has been stated was rarely employed 
and only for vessels of unusual shape, has its counterpart among the pottery 
of the Jemdet Nasr Period found at Ur, and that it also occurs at Carchemish 
in North Syria,® It is impossible at the present juncture to state with certainty 
that the Indian specimens were importations, though I am convinced that one 
particular vessel made of this special clay which was found in the earlier exca- 
vations at Mohenjo-daro came from abroad.® It is conceivable that ordinary 
clays, wherever they occur, may after refinement come to resemble one another 
closely ; and the existence of similarities between the fabrics of wares found at 
Carchemish and Ur on the one hand and the Indus valley on the other is, with- 
out expert examination, by no means conclusive proof of common origin. 

Another jar from Mohenjo-daro (Type F) (PI. LV, 26) made of this pink 
ware is in shape not at all unlike certain vessels of the Uruk Period found at Ur : 
the latter were, however, made either of black burnished or of light grey clay,^ 
both of which fabrics are found at Mohenjo-daro (pp. 174, 175). 

1 Schmidt, Tepe Hiasar Excavations, 1931, pi. CLXVI. Univ. Mus., Philadelphia. 

^ Rope hobbles of this form are very commonly used for donkeys in Egypt to-day. 

3 Handbook to Ethnographical Collections, British Museum (1925), p. 33, fig. 32 ; pp. 171-2. This 
device is also arranged in groups in the jewellery of Queen Shub-ad : Antiquaries Journal, vol. VIII, 
pi. LXVIII, fig. 3. See also Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 320, fig. 1019. A group arrange- 
ment of the motif occurs as a hieroglyphic sign which in the Old Kingdom was an ideogram for a hobble : 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 508 (16). 

* Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 221, pp. 131-4. Stated to be of Ionian work and dated from 
the Vllth. to Vlth. cent. B. C. 

® Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pp. 50, 51. 

® Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. LXXXIX, 1 ; p. 322. 

’ Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 10, d, e. 
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The examples of “ reserved slip ” technique (p. 184), all of which were 
found in the lower strata and in such small fragments that the original shapes 
of the vessels cannot be ascertained, can with more certainty be regarded as 
having been introduced from outside. This technique, as Woolley points out,^ 
is known at both Ur and Carchemish. It seems hardly probable that it origin- 
ated independently in India, Sumer and Syria, and we may, with Woolley, look 
to Anatoha as its probable source.# 

It is then to the Uruk ware that the Indus pottery shows the closest affi- 
mties, a fact which taken in conjunction with the other evidence now available, 
seems to suggest that the Indus Valley civilization had some connection with 
the Uruk culture of Sumer. According to WooUey these Uruk people, or 
peoples,^ were invaders from the north ; and it may well be that a section of them 
also entered India in the remote past, bringing with them a cultme that develop- 
mg in a diflFerent miheu, and perhaps combined with an indigenous culture, pro- 
duced the civilization that culminated in the great cities of Mohenjo-daro and 

■TiRrd/ppsi# 

^ Development of Suimrian AH, pi. 11, c, d ; pp. 60, 51. 

These are considered to be two races, one from Anatolia and the other 
irom JNorth byna ; whether they came in together or separately is not clear. 

® Childe expresses the same opinion in his New Light on the Most Ancient East, p. 225, 
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The Animals on the Seals. 

A most useful contribution to the subject of the animals on the seals has 
lately been written by Heinz F. Friederichs»^ who identifies the animal that 
most often appears on the seals, namely, that generally shown with its horns in 
profile (PI. XCIV, 422), as Bos primigenius, Boj. He explains that the long 
powerful body, the tail ending in a tuft, and the horn which bends upwards, 
forwards, and upwards again, are those of the typical urus-ox (auroch ?).^ 

He also declares that this type of ox is not the only one portrayed on the 
seals and describes another animal with a shorter body, longer legs, and not so 
strongly curved a horn. This horn, he states, is characteristic of Bos namadicns, 
Falc., a middle- Asiatic species of the urus-ox that was once found in India, and 
has been recognised in the bone-remains from Anau.® 

Friederichs’ identification of certain stone and pottery models of bulls (Pis. 
LXXIX, 24, 30)* as a type of Bos primigenius cannot, I think, be substantiated. 
The bull models in the round have an entirely different type of head from those 
of the urus-hke animals on the seals. Unfortunately, the horns of nearly aU 
these models are missing, but a perfect example is illustrated in PI. LXXVIII, 
5, and it seems reasonable to assume that the broken specimens bore the same 
type of horn as the better preserved one, which, from its crudeness, may have 
been the work of a child. This particular model of an ox, together with those 
in PI. LXXIX, 24, 30, appears to me to resemble more closely the short-horned 
bull of the seals (PI. LXXXV, 123, etc.), a type which Friederichs identifies 
as the wild gaur {Bos frontalis gaurus, H. Sm.).^ The horns, unlike those of 
the long-horned species, do not project forwards, except sfightly at the extreme 
tip. 

Friederichs also concludes from the shape of the horns and from the mark- 
ings round the head and neck that both Bos primigenius and Bos namadicus 
were under the control of man ; not necessarily domesticated, but held captive 
for some rehgious reason.® He cites as a proof of this captivity that a crib 
and stable-rack always appear before these animals on the seals. On the other 
hand, the variation in the shaggy hair on head, neck and breast suggests to him 
that the animals may have been domesticated for a considerable time, as shown 
by the presence on the seals of beasts of neither the pure Bos primigenius nor the 


1 Der Alte Orient, vol. 32, pts. 3, 4, pp. 1-20. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Ckilizatim, Seal 38. 

3 Der Alte Orient, pp. 7, 8. See Duerst in Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan (1908), vol. 2, 
pp. 359-76. For one of the seals used by Friederichs to illustrate this particular animal, see Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CIII, 15. 

* The model referred to is illustrated in pi. XCVII, 23, of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion. 

5 Der Alte Orient, pp. 14, 15. 

® Op. cit., p. 9. 
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Bos namadicus type, but showing the characteristics of both forms, thus indi- 
cating a cross between the two. Further, the strong withers characteristic of 
the wild urus-ox are very seldom shown on the seals.^ 

With reference to the supposed cult-object always to be seen in front of 
these urus-buUs, Friederichs explains the lower receptacle as a crib and the 
upper one as a stable-rack, while, the upward projecting lines from the edge of 
the lower basin, which Marshall takes to be the flames of an incense-stand, he 
says represent the fodder.^ 

I do not think, however, that this particular object can be so easily explain- 
ed, because, as I have pointed out elsewhere, it is carried in procession, not 
only with the animal with which it is always associated but even by itself, on 
certain amulets from Harappa.® 

Friederichs also identifies two species of humped oxen on the seals. The 
beast illustrated in PI. XCIX (C), with giant horns and strongly curved fore- 
head, he compares with the zebu of Amrat-Mahal, and a second variety with 
shorter legs he regards as the Gujarat species. I must confess I cannot always 
see this distinction between the two animals, and I would refer the reader to the 
seals in the German publication.* 

The Brahmani zebu, according to Friederichs, does not appear on the seals 
from Mohenjo-daro, nor presumably on those from Harappa though it is shown 
on a sherd from Nal.® 

Finally, the lack of a manger before these zebus is explained as being due 
to their domestication which would make such a symbol unnecessary ; he sug- 
gests alternatively that the animals were perhaps reared in pastures where a 
manger would be superfluous. 

The crib or manger which appears on the seals, in front of the buffalo {Bos 
huhalis, L.) is thought by Friederichs to be a proof that the animal was domes- 
ticated. The great horn typical of the wild species need not necessarily in- 
dicate that this buffalo was untamed, for, as he points out, wild buffaloes are 
mated with tame ones in India to-day, and the characteristics of both parents 
appear in their progeny.® 

With regard to the elephant {Elephas indicus, Bl.) portrayed on the seals, 
Friederichs states that this is typical of the Indian species. The two processes 
at the end of the trunk which only appear in some cases'^ he declares are also 

Der Alte Orient, pp. 10, 11. 

2 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pis. XIII, 22 ; CIV, 38 ; I can only find two examples 
showing these points, on a seal from Mohenjo-daro and another from Harappa. I would prefer to 
regard them as the spines of basket-work. 

3 Op. cit., pi. XIII, 18, 19. We have many examples of food-trays associated with sacred hawks 
on the nome-standards of ancient Egypt. 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 

333j 33o* 

« Hargreaves, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 35, pi. XVII, 59. Der Alte Orient, p. 11, pi. 2, fig. 5. 

® Der Alte Orient, p. 14. 

'’Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 388, seals 367, 371, 372, 534, 535 
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characteristic of the Indian elephant, although the animal’s habit of conceahng 
one of them by pursing it up makes it appear less pronounced than is the case 
with the African animal.’^ He does not take the absence of a manger before this 
animal to mean that they were not domesticated, for he regards them as walking 
and thus needing no crib. Close inspection of the seals certainly shows that 
in some cases at least one of the hind-legs of the animal is definitely raised, a 
point which had not been observed before.^ , 

The absence of cows both on the seals and as models in pottery or stone — a 
contrast with the finds at Al-’Ubaid, where both cows and calves appear — is 
explained by the possibihty that they were kept in stalls owing to their wild- 
ness. The presence of the manger before such beasts as the gaur, buffalo, tiger, 
and rhinoceros may, therefore, indicate that these animals were kept under 
restraint, while the zebu, sheep, goat and elephant, being more domesticated, 
are without this symbol, except for isolated instances in the case of the last- 
named animal.® 

Friederichs identifies an animal on one of the seals (PI. XCIX, (A) ) as a 
sheep and compares it with the old Egyptian sheep [Ovis aries palaeoaegypticus, 
Gaill. et Duerst), another name for which, apparently is Ovis longipes 
palaeoaegypticus. I do not follow him in this interpretation, however, as the 
Egjrptian sheep was from the earliest times always portrayed with a long tail.^ 
The animal on the seal has the short, upturned tail of a goat, and for this 
reason I prefer to class it as such. But, as with so many of the objects dealt 
with in this book, certainty of interpretation can only come with further excava- 
tion and the unearthing of a great many more examples. 

^ Der Alte Orient, p. 18. 

* Op. cit., p. 19, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, pi. CXII, 365, 372, 375 ; and in the 
present book, seals 59, 171, 512. 

3 Der Alte Orient, pp. 10, 11. 

* Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 236, 6g. 175. 
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Relation to Egyptian and Susian Weights 

BY 


A. S. Hemmy, B.A., M.8c. 

Since Chapter XVII was written, two references to the Indus system of 
weights have been made which call for consideration. 

In his book Measures and Weights^ Sir Flinders Petrie has made the definite 
statement that the Beqa is found in Mohenjo-daro, whilst Col. Belaiew in his 
examination of weights found by the French expeditions to Susa from 1921 to 
1933,® identifies 40 out of 424 of them as belonging to the Indus system. As I 
have expressed the opinion above that no evidence is apparent that the Indus 
system is related to the systems of other countries, it is perhaps desirable to 
make a closer examination of the matter. 

In considering the variation of weights which is found, the view I take is 
that, whilst cases of deliberate fraud are rare, the balances used in those days 
were of primitive construction and only capable of rough weighing. Conse- 
quently, though the standards kept might be artistically and carefully finished, 
they would not be consistent amongst themselves according to our modem scien- 
tific ideas of accuracy. This is clearly shown in the ten exquisitely finished 
weights in the British Museum found at Erech, Iraq, and examined by M. 
Thureau-Dangin.® So, by the time copies of copies had been repeated several 
times, we might get considerable variation in the resultant weights. As the 
errors would be fortuitous, provided a sufficiently large number of weights are 
examined, the values of the units derived therefrom will be distributed accord- 

ing to “ The Law of Errors,” y~ke , where y is the number of observations 
with error x and h and 1c are constants. Collating the whole series of weights 
recorded to date at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, the following examination has 
been made. Arranging the weights in order of value and dividing by their 
ratio in terms of Group F, a group which gives a unit more comparable with other 
systems than does Group A, we get the values of the unit derived from this 
particular weight. In a very few cases there is some uncertainty as to the most 
suitable ratio to choose but the error resulting is insignificant. All weights 
found in good condition have been included {vide Table X, pp. 676 to 678). 

The whole range of values is divided up into steps of -05 gm. and the 
number of examples within the range of each step is counted. In Table VIII 
is given the result. Col. 1 gives the lower limit of the step, i.e., step 13-50 

1 Flinders Petrie, Measures and Weights, London, 1934, p. 21, 

2 Memoirs de la Mission Archeologique de Perse, vol. XXV, p. 134 et seq. 

® Revue d’ Assyriologie, XXIV, 1927, p. 69. 
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ranges from that number to 13 '55. Col. 2 gives the number of weights with 
units within the range. 

TABLE VIII. — Frequency of Unit. 



Omitted steps have no representatives. 

In the Figure the results are plotted out, the abscissa being the value of the 
unit and the ordinate the number of specimens with unit within the correspond- 
ing range. Values above 17 or below 12 have not been included. 

FIGURE.— Curve showing distribution of values of Indus Unit. 
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There is a surprisingly sharp maximum at 13 "60, i.e., for the range 13 ‘60 
to 13-65. This shows the great accuracy in general of the Indus weights, re- 
markable at such a date. There is a small secondary maximum at 13 * 95. 

In the figure the continuous fine gives a smoothed representation of the 
actual observations, the dotted line is a Line drawn according to the Law of 
Errors, the Probability curve corresponding to the maximum value 13-60. The 
broken line is obtained by plotting the differences of the ordinates of the other 
two. It forms a Probability Curve corresponding to a maximum about 13 '95. 
It is much broader than the other. The smaller area included shows that 
examples are much less frequent, the broader slope shows that the examples 
are on the whole less accurate. The evidence therefore is that the great majo- 
rity of the specimens were made to suit a standard of 13-62 gms.,^ that the 
variation from that standard is slight, that it is fortuitous ; that there is also a 
less common and less accurate set of weights made to fit a standard of 13-95 
gms. The residue of the observations is spread irregularly over a wide base, 
and, though a mean value of about 15 gms. can be observed, the corresponding 
maximum value is so small and the deviations so nearly of the same order that 
little importance can be attached to it. The most reasonable hypothesis to 
make of these outlying weights is that they are merely inaccurate copies. There 
is no indication that they are imported weights or copies of imported standards. 

Analysis of the Harappa weights separately, so far as a limited number can 
do so, shows exactly the same features, the same two maxima in much the same 
proportions. There is no tendeney for the secondary maximum to favour one 
of the localities. The contiguity of the two maxima shows that the secondary 
standard is merely a variant of the first and not independent. For some reason, 
a not particularly accurate copy of the main standard has been used as stand- 
ard for a make of inferior weights. 

The above analysis clearly confirms the hypothesis that the variation in the 
values of the weights is purely a fortuitous one about two neighbouring stand- 
ards of local origin. In India, therefore, we have the advantage that we can 
study an ancient system of weights without the complication due to conflicting 
systems being co-existent. 

2. In Egypt it was quite otherwise. Sir Flinders Petrie has found that 
there are no less than eight systems: the Peyem, ranging from 7-4 to 8-1 gm., 
the Daric from 8-1 to 8-6 gm., the Stater from 8-6 to 9-0 gm., the Qedet from 
9-0 to 9-6 gm., the Necef from 9-6 to 11-0 gm., the Khoirine from 11-0 to 12-2 
gm., the Beqa from 12-2 to 14*0 gm., and the Sela from 13-0 to 14-8 gm. Most 
of these standards were in existence by the time of the pyramid builders, which 
corresponds roughly to the Mohenjo-daro period. It is inevitable that the 
Indus standard should be within the range of one or other of these. Until, 
therefore, independent evidence is forthcoming that there were trade or other 
relations between Egypt and Mohenjo-daro, it is hardly justifiable to make any 
definite assertion that the units of weights of the two countries have a common 
origin. 

3. Col. N. T. Belaiew has examined a series of 424 weights found between 

1921 and 1933 at Susa of date about 2,000 B. C., and he considers the following 
40 to be of Mohenjo-daro type ; ® 

1 A subsequent analysis (vid^ Ancient Egypt, Dec. 1935, p. 88) carries the determination 
ot the standard to another decimal place, giving it as IS - 625 gm. (210’ 2 gn.) 
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TABLE IX. — ^Weights at Susa of Indus Type. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

! 4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Weight. 

InM. D. 

Units. 

In Darics. 


In M. D. 

Units. 

In Darics. 

i 

1 



Weight. 1 






Katio. 

Value. 

Ratio. 

Value. 

1 

» 

Ratio, j 

Value. 

Ratio. 

Value. 

5243 gm. 

375 

13-98 

600 

8-74 

3-25 ' 

1 

i 

13-00 

i 

9*75 

2695 

200 

13-48 

320 

8-42 

3-23 1 

i 

12-92 

i 

9-69 

1381 

100 

13-81 

160 

8-63 

2-375 1 

i 

14-25 

k 

9 -.50 

540 0 

' 40 

13-50 

i 60 

9-00 

2-335 I 

i 

14-01 

k 

9-34 

526-15 

37-5 

14-03 

60 

8-77 

2-328 1 

i I 

13-97 

k 

9-31 

353-3 

25 

14-13 

40 

8-83 

2-30 

k i 

13-80 

k 

9-20 

249-0 

20 

12-45 

30 

8-30 

2-30 ; 

k i 

13-80 

k 

9-20 

249-0 

20 

12-45 

30 : 

8 -.30 

2-25 1 

k 

13-50 

k 

9-00 

172-08 

12-5 

13-77 

20 

8-60 

2-23 

k ! 

13-38 

k 

8-92 

13-58 

1 

13-58 

3/2 

9-05 

2-200 1 

k 

13-20 

k 

8-80 

8-81 

2/3 

13-22 

1 

8-81 

2-200 

k 

13-20 

k 

8-80 

7-065 


14-13 

1 ; 

7-06 

2-218 i 

k 

13-31 

k 

8-87 

6-87 

i 

13-74 

i i 

9-16 

2-216 

k 

13-30 

k 

8-86 

6-38 


12-76 

k 

8-64 

1-867 ; 

k 

14-92 

k 

7-47 

3-50 

i 

14-00 

* 

7-00 

1-782 ! 

k 1 

14-26 

1/5 

8-91 

3-327 

k 

13-31 

i 

9-98 

1-724 ; 

k ; 

13-69 

1/5 

8-62 

3-30 

1 

13-20 

J ! 

9-90 

1-656 ! 

k 

13-24 

1/5 

8-28 

3-262 

k 

13-05 

i 

9-79 

1-650 ' 

k ' 

13-20 

1/5 

8-25 

3-261 

k 

13-04 


9-78 

0-855 

1/16 

13-68 

1/10 

8-55 

3-25 

k 

13-00 

i ' 

9-75 

0*800 1 

i 

1/16 i 

12-80 

1/10 

8-00 


The weights found at Susa form a very complex series running almost continu- 
ously from *95 gm. to nearly 90 gm. before the first real break. An analysis 
of the whole series on the lines given above shows, as might be expected, that 
more than one unit is involved. There is a decided maximum at 8’2 gm., and 
a lesser one at 8 ‘75 gm. These perhaps correspond to the light and heavy 
Babylonian shekel. Less marked are at least two other maxima, but none of 
these correspond with the Indus standard. 

Turning to Table IX, we see that to weight 5243 is given the attribution of 
a ratio 375, to weight 526-15, the ratio 37 -5, to weight 8 -810, the ratio 2/3. 
These classes are not represented at Mohenjo-daro itself. Again, 10 of the 40 
are given the ratio 1/6, although at MohenJo-daro only 2 (Group C) out of 
nearly 360 weights belong to that class. It would be remarkable if the rarest 
of the classes at the site of origin should become the commonest in a foreign 
country. The fact that weights 2 -30 and 2 -25 are marked with four strokes 
is evidence that they are one quarter of some other weights, obviously the Shekel. 
The attribution of the ten weights of neighbouring value to Group C, for which 
the factor would be six, is consequently not justifiable. Again, weight 540 ‘0 
is marked with six strokes, showing that it is six times another weight, in this 
case ten shekels. 

On the other hand, at Mohenjo-daro the two commonest classes are F with 
91 examples, and G with 94, whereas of the Susian weights only one is attri- 
buted to class F and none to G. Further, in the 27 specimens of the usual 
classes, we find no tendency for the values of the unit to concentrate about the 
value 13-62. On the contrary, of the 27, 16 give values of the unit either above 
14-0 or below 13-2, which an inspection of the graph shows to be the limits of 
common occurrence at the type site itself. 
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Columns 2 and 3 in Table IX give the ratios and unit values according to 
Col. Belaiew, in columns 4 and 5 the ratios and values in terms of the Daric 
unit, the shekel. The values of the shekel obtained are at least as good as the 
calculated values of the Indus unit given in col. 3. At the same time, it is 
quite likely that some of them would be better expressed in terms of some other 
unit certainly represented at Susa. The point is that there is no need to go to 
the Indus to explain these weights. 

Col. Belaiew also tentatively assigns a number of weights to the “ Excep- 
tional Series ” discussed on p. 591 of Sir John Marshall’s Report on Mohenjo- 
daro. There I tentatively put forward the idea of a separate system with res- 
pect to seven weights which were isolated from the general system. The exami- 
nation of the additional weights has not increased the specimens of this tenta- 
tive system whilst it has diminished the isolation. As the system has been aban- 
doned, it is unnecessary to discuss the Susian weights particularly as they have 
been explained by Col. Belaiew himself in terms of the Peyem as well, or better. 


TABLE X. — Unit Values of Indus Weights. 
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14-33 

54-617 

4 

13-65 

28-020 

2 
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400 
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13-46 

28-693 


14-35 

27-293 

1 

13-65 

133-50 ; 


13-35 

28-64 . 


14-32 

27-29 


13-64 

129-50 


12-95 

28-620 ' 


14-31 

27-28 


13-64 

123-86 : 


12-39 

28-470 


14-24 

27-276 


13-64 

96-476 

8? 

12-06 

28-463 


14-23 

27-25 


13-62 

56-872 1 

4 

14-22 

28-437 


14-22 

27-26 


13-62 

55-900 1 


i 13-98 

28-366 


14-18 

27-229 


13-61 

55-052 : 


! 13-76 

28-21 


14-10 

27-227 


13-61 

54-653 


13-66 

28-083 


14-04 

27-22 


13-61 
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TABLE X. — Unit Values oe Indus Weights. 


1 

2 3 

1 

1 

Weight. 

Ratio Value 

Weight. 


! to F. of Unit. 


27-22 

2 13-61 

13-917 

27-21 

13-60 

13-914 

27-20 

5 13-60 

13-91 

27-20 

S 13-60 

13-90 

27-17 

7 13-59 

13-873 

27-17^ 

1 13-59 

13-87 

27-16^ 

t 13-58 

13-85 

27-15( 

1 13-58 

13-81 

27-15 

13-57 

13-79 

27-13! 

13-57 

13-78 

27-12( 

13-56 

13-768 

27-12 

13-56 

13-766 

27-11' 

13-56 

13-7.57 

27- ii: 

13.56 

13-71 

27 -IOC 

13-55 

13-709 

27-10 

13-55 

13-70 

27-10 

13-56 

13-70 

27-10 

13-55 

13-697 

27-09e 

13 -.55 

13-690 

27-086 

13-54 

13-69 

27-070 

13-54 

13-680 

27-068 

13-53 

13-680 

27-06 

13-53 

13-677 

27-05 

13-53 

13-670 

27-05 

13-52 

13-67 

27-01 

13-50 

13-67 

26-995 

13-50 

13-666 

26-93 

13-46 

13-660 

26-92 

13-46 

13-6.56 

26-884 

13-44 

13-65 

26-88 

13-44 

13-642 

26-85 

13-42 

13-64 

26-836 

13-42 

13-64 

26-79 

13-40 

13-625 

26-597 

13-30 

13-621 

26-480 

13-24 

13-62 

26-312 

13-16 

13-62 

26-060 

13-02 

13-62 

25-354 

12-68 

13-62 

25-31 

12-66 

13-62 

24-60 

12-25 

13-62 

20-370 

? 10-19 

13-62 

17-970 

17 17-97 

13-610 

17-183 

17-18 

13-61 

16-640 

16-64 

13-600 

16-937 

15-94 

13-60 

16-264 

1 16-26 

13-60 

14-94 

14-94 

13-594 

14-90 

14-90 

13-589 

14-69 

' 14-59 

13-58 

14-46 

14-46 

13-575 

14-41 

14-41 

13-5.55 

14-35 

14-35 

13-54 

14-290 

14-29 

13-512 

14-188 

14-19 

13-50 

14-177 

14-18 

13-49 

14-094 

14-09 

13-459 

14-028 

14-03 

13-456 

14-019 

14-02 

13-451 

14-001 

14-00 

13-450 

13-972 

13-97 

13-447 

13-970 

13-97 

13-440 

13-954 

13-95 

13-407 

13-95 

13-95 

13-399 


Value 
of Unit. 


13-92 

13-91 

13-91 

13-90 

13-87 

13-87 

13-85 

13-81 

13-79 

13-78 

13-77 

13-77 

13-76 

13-71 

13-71 

13-70 

13-70 

13-70 

13-69 

13-69 

13-68 

13-68 

13-68 

13-67 

13-67 

13-67 

13-67 

13-66 

13-66 

13-65 

13-64 

13-64 

13-64 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-62 

13-61 

13-61 

13-60 

13-60 

13-60 

13-59 

13-59 

13-58 

13-58 

13-56 

13-54 

13-51 

13-50 

13-49 

13-46 

13-46 

13-45 

13-45 

13-45 

13 44 

13 41 

13-40 


Weight. 


13-373 
13-372 
13-37 
13-284 
13-113 
13-079 
8-850 
7-900 
7-310 
7-296 
7-27 
6-98 
6-957 
6-932 
6-92 
6-91 
6-90 
6-89 
6 - 880 
6- 877 
6-87 
6-87 
6-87 
6-862 
6 - 85 
6-84 
6-84 
6-830 
6-83 
6-83 
6-824 
6-82 
6-82 
6-817 
6-802 
6-80 
6-791 
6-79 
6-781 
6- 78 
6-779 
6-774 
6-77 
6-769 
6-76 
6-76 
6-73 
6-66 
6-65 
6-600 
6-31 
6-305 
3-96 
3-93 
3-90 
3-780 
3-604 
3 - 556 
3 - 554 
3-620 
3-51 
3-49 
3-484 
3-48 


Value 
of Unit. 


13-37 

13-37 

13-37 

13-28 

13-11 

13- 08 
17-70 
15-80 

14- 62 

14-59 

14-54 
13-96 
13-91 
13-86 
13-84 
13-82 
13-80 
13-78 
13-76 
13-75 
13-74 
13-74 
13-74 
13-72 
13-70 
13-68 
13-68 
13-66 
13-66 
13-66 
13-65 
13-64 
13-64 
13-63 
13-60 
13-60 
13-58 
13-58 
13-56 
13-56 
13-56 
13-55 
13-54 
13-54 
13-54 
13-52 
13-42 
13-36 
13-32 

13- 20 
12-60 
12-62 

15-81 

15-74 

15-62 
15-10 

14- 42 
14-22 
14-22 
14-02 
14-08 
13-94 
13-96 
13-94 
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TABLE X. — Unit VAiiUES of Indus Weights. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 3 

1 i 

1 

2 

3 

Weight. 

Batio 

Value 

Weight. 

Batio Value 

Weight, j 

Batio 

Value 


to F. 

of Unit. 


to F. of Unit. 

1 

to F. 

of Unit. 

3-465 

i 

13-82 

3-36J 

i 13-45 

1-79 

i 

14-32 

3-44 


13-76 

3-343 

13-37 

1-754 


14-03 

3-44 


13-76 

3-329 

13-32 

1-750 1 


14-00 

3-44 


13-76 

3-313 

13-25 

1-734 ! 


13-87 

3-43 


13-72 

3-30 

13-20 

1-70 1 


13-60 

3-43 


13-72 

3-24 

12-96 

1-70 1 


13-60 

3-424 


13-70 

3-24 

12-96 

1-69 


13-52 

3-422 


13-69 

3-12 

12-48 

1-684 


13-47 

3-418 


13-67 

3-03 

12-12 

9-255 


10-04 

3-414 


13-66 

2-33 

J 13-98 

0-98 

1/16 

15-68 

3-405 


13-62 

2-07 

12-42 

0-928 


14-85 

3-394 


13-60 

1-891 

J 15-13 

0-879 


14-06 

3-39 


13-56 

1-86 

14-88 

0-87 


13-92 

3-39 


13-56 

1-835 

14-68 

0-867 


13-87 

3-381 


13-52 

1-815 

14-52 

0-813 


13-01 

3-38 


13-52 

1-81 

1 

14-48 

0-550 

1/32 7 

17-60 
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Abandonment of city, 57, 66, 72, 95, 96, 113-115, 
151. 

Ablution places, 61, 74, 79, 80, 85-86, 89, 96, 
97, 103, 110, 112, 124, 147, 166, 167. 
Ablutions, 13, 20, 119, 165, 166. 

Abrasives, 406-408, 456, 501, 514, 661 ; emery, 

323, 475, 502, 583 ; red oxide of iron, 662 ; 
sand, 323, 583, 595, 661 ; use in bead-mak- 
ing, 501, 502, 504, 514, 662 ; use on metal, 
456, 583 ; use with saw, 475, 583 ; use on 
stone, 323, 595. 

Abu Shahrain, pottery from, 218. 

Abu Shalbiyeh, beads from, 521. 

AbutUon indicum, 175. 

Abydos, scene on temple at, 287. 

Acacia tree, 341. 

Achaemenian Period, coins of, 659. 

Acrobatic toys, 294, 300, 304-306, 313-315, 557. 
Adalia, figurines from, 260. 

AditanaUur, comparisons with skulls from, 628. 
Administrative buildings, 76. 

Adze-axes, 457, 458, 640. 

Adzes, 455. 

Aegean Islands, theriomorphic vessels from, 188. 
Afghanistan, shells of, 581 ; as source of minerals, 
321, 499. 

Africa, pottery of, 175 ; use of head-rest in, 428. 
Agate, balls or marbles, 567 ; beads, 117, 497, 
501-503, 513, 516, 527, 663 ; die, 560 ; 
slicing of, 502 ; weights, 401, 604, 605, 607- 
609. 

Agate-Jasper beads, 499, 503. 

Agni, 296. 

Agricultural produce, 569. 

Agriculture, 340, 510. 

Akkad, dynasty of, 7, 345. 

Akkadian, building in Sumer, 651 ; privies, 166, 
651. 

Alabaster, beads, 509, 510 ; corrosion of, 320- 
323 ; cylinder, 437 ; feeding-cup, 210 ; 
gamesmen, 573 ; horn, 315 ; mace-heads, 
397, 399 ; marbles, 565, 567 ; palette, 394 ; 
plaques, 394, 436 ; ring-stones, 394 ; stands, 
117, 411-413 ; vessels, 194, 203, 317, 320- 

324, 328, 446, 450 ; weights, 401, 605. 
Alexandria, houses of, 142. 

Alignment of streets, 27, 32, 35, 142, 144. 

Alkali, as slip on beads, 499, 515 ; in soil, 591 ; 

as paint on camelian, 505 ; use on seals, 
346, 655. 

Al-Kawamil, comparisons with skulls from, 625- 
627, 629, 631. 

Alleys, 14, 26, 52, 57, 61, 151 ; objects foimd 
in, 40. 

Alloys, analyses of, 599. 

Alluvium, 1, 3, 4, 8, 165, 397. 

Almonds, use of, for cosmetics, 665. 

Alps, as source of fuchsite, 321. 


Al-’Ubaid, comparisons with skuUs from, 625- 
631, 648, 649 ; fish-hook, 472 ; panels, 326 ; 
period, 5, 458 ; pottery, 176 ; representa- 
I tion of cows at, 671. 

Amazonite, see green-felspar. 

Amenemhet, 538. 

America, cattle of, 287 ; drills used in, 661 ; 
pqftery of, 175, 358, 656 ; querns, 393. 

Ammonites, 186. 

I Amphibole-schist weights, 605, 660. 

' Amphibolite, see hornblende. 

! Amratian graves, weights from, 604. 

I Amrat-Mahal, zebu of, 670. 
i Amri, culture of, 662 ; mounds of, 647. 
j Amulet-cases, 343, 349, 353, 356, 524, 525 ; 

I copies of, 10, 353, 437, 524, 525. 

' Amulets, animals on, 344, 351-353, 355, 358-362, 
365-367, 653, 658-660 ; baking of, 350 ; bead 
; forms, 411, 512 ; bird forms, 525, 664 ; 

' copper and bronze tablets, 1, 21, 291, 297, 

301, 344, 363-369, 643 ; cross patterns on, 
352, 357, 659 ; descriptions of, 351-369 ; 
duplications of, 349 ; faience, 266, 350, 352, 
354, 355-363, 523, 525, 659 ; fly forms, 642, 
643 ; household, 267 ; human figure as, 276, 
523 ; human figures on, 266, 351-353, 355, 
356, 358-360, 362, 366, 659, 660 ; in animal 
form, 284, 285, 287, 290, 291, 299, 301-303, 
307, 308, 310, 311, 315, 316, 522, 523, 525, 
664 ; impressions of matting on, 349, 
361, 362 ; model sickle-flints worn as, 509 ; 
pectoral, 585 ; pottery, 217, 224, 267, 287, 
296, 349-353, 356, 358, 359, 360-363, 524, 

525, 653 ; prism forms, 351, 359-361 ; sacred 
earth used for, 497, 510 ; shapes of, 351-353, 
356-364 ; shell, 524 ; shells used as, 525, 

526, 579, 581, 582, 665 ; slips and washes on, 
350, 356, 358-364 ; stone, 410, 523, 525 ; 
twist designs on, 354, 364, 523, 524, 659, 666 ; 
twisted forms, 350, 356, 359, 360 ; unusual 
types, 523 ; use as seals, 325-351 ; varieties 
favoured, 350. 

Amun, 268. 

i Analyses, xi ; copper and bronze, 441, 449, 452, 
457, 479-482 ; gypsum, 598 ; lead, 599, 600 ; 

' lime mortar, 598, 599 ; silver, 480, 599 ; 

, weights, 601-612, 672-678. 

' Anatoha, invaders from, 668 ; pottery of, 189 ; 
reserved slip wares of, 668 ; trade route 
through, 288, 656. 

Anau, comparisons with objects from, beads, 510 ; 
bone remains, 669 ; fish-hooks, 472 ; mace- 
head, 399 ; pottery, 175, 189 ; querns, 393 ; 
spindle-whorls, 418. 

Angkor, bas-reliefs of, 660. 

Animals, association with deities, 276, 289, 292, 
295-297, 585, 658 ; cages for, 426, 427 ; cap- 
i tive, 669, 671 ; composite, 217, 331-333, 
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339, 351, 365, 366, 369 ; copper and bronze, ! 
283-285, 292, 298, 300, 301, 303, 307, 308, 
311 ; on copper tablets, 363-369 ; cult of, i 

295, 297, 426 ; deification of, 334 ; ■ 

domestic, 73, 74, 217-219, 291, 296, 312, 
329, 332, 669-671 ; draught, 287, 293, 330, ^ 
569, 570 ; figures of, as amulets, 284, 285, 

287, 290, 291, 299, 301-304, 307, 308, 311, 
315, 316, 522, 523, 525, 664 ; human-faced, 
292, 301, 332, 337, 338 ; motifs on 
pottery, 216-220, 225, 653 ; multi-headed, 
283, 332, 333, 359, 365, 367 ; pack-, 47, 73, 
88, 92, 101 ; pets, 266, 292, 307, 315, 426 ; 
sacred, 275, 286, 287, 290-293, 295, 296, 
301, 303, 331, 334, 339, 351, 359, 360, 367 ; 
sacrificial, 293, 296, 301, 338, 351 ; on seals ' 
and amulets, 21, 219, 267, 296, 326-340, \ 
342, 344, 350-364, 367, 368, 369, 426, 639, 
658, 669-671 ; use of, as vehicles, 293, 297, 

301, 336. 

Animal models, 11, 21, 43, 45, 218, 257, 259, 
270, 283-316, 328, 334, 669 ; acrobatic, 294, ; 
300, 304-306, 313-315, 557 ; bronze, 283-285, 

288, 292, 298, 300, 301, 303, 307-308, ; 
311, 443 ; in composite materials, 288, 289, 
291 ; faience, 284, 289, 291, 293, 300- ^ 

302, 303, 304, 310-312, 316, 426 ; ivory, 
219, 564 ; moulds for, 285 ; painted, 283, i 

296, 299, 302-304, 313 ; pottery, 45, 283, 

290, 296, 298-316, 427, 640 ; shell, 285, 

289, 299, 300, 309, 331 ; on stands or 
posts, 285, 294, 295, 299, 302-303, 305, 308, 
310, 312 ; stone, 11, 284, 291, 298, 302, 

309, 315 ; toys, 293, 294, 297, 300, 303-304, 

310, 313-315 ; with truncated heads, 289, 
299, 300, 304, 308 ; vitreous paste, 284, 

291, 293, 299, 301, 303. 

Anklets, 274, 533, 537, 538 ; of beads, 257, 538 ; 
metal, 265, 273 ; worn by figurines, 265, 273, : 
278, 283, 538 ; worn in other countries, 538. 
Annexes, 67, 69, 72, 81, 82, 84, 89, 91, 147-151, 
157. 

Anodonta rhomboidea, 581. 

Antelope, 539 ; horns of, 218, 286, 301, 311, 434, 
539 ; models of, 285, 286, 301, 311 ; as 
motif on pottery, 218, 225 ; on seals and 
amulets, 331, 332, 336, 344, 353, 356, 363, 
365, 366. 

Antelope cervicapra, 539. 

Antimony, 196, 228 ; presence of, in metals, 479, 
480. 

Antlers, 64, 423. 

Anvils, 406, 453, 473. 

Apertimes, 109 ; food hatches, 65, 108 ; windows, 
142, 181, 182. 

Apes, 293, 294. 

Aprons, worn by figurines, 265. 

Arab ponies, comparisons with, 289. 


Arabs, 214 ; beads worn by, 504 ; charms worn 
by, 515. 

Arachnida, 344. 

Aragonite, 188, 323 ; spoons of, 450, 643. 

Area granosa, 580. 

Arcades, 78, 112. 

Arch, true, 165, 649, 650 ; corbelled, 13, 165, 
168, 649, 650. 

Archaeological Chemist in India, xi, 227, 441, 451, 
457, 479. 

Architects, 154. 

Architecture, 162, 565. 

Arjuna trees, 355. 

Armlets, worn by figures on seals, 335, 338. 

Armour, scales of, 546. 

Armourer, 172. 

Arpachiyah, seals from, 657. 

Arrow-heads, metal, 457, 461, 462, 645, method 
of fixing, 461 ; stone, 395, 461, 584 ; types 
of, 461. 

Arrows, 356 ; as sign on tool, 661 ; t rimming of 
shafts of, 396. 

Arsenic, presence of, in metals, 479, 480, 600. 

Artificers, 50. 

Artisans’ quarters, 6, 169. 

Ascetics, 20 ; drinking vessels used by, 187, 205. 

Ashes, 1, 16, 44, 49, 63, 81, 102, 105, 111, 207. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 185, 188, 364, 402, 
414, 512, 518, 565, 651, 664. 

Asia, animals of, 289, 291, 330, 570 ; pottery 
from, 652. 

Asia IVIinor, comparisons with objects from, axes, 
456, 457 ; coins, 357, 659 ; figurines, 260 ; 
ibex, 217, 332 ; pottery, 189, 222, 667, 668 ; 
“ reserved slip ” wares, 668 ; seals, 291, 344, 
654 ; spindle-whorls, 655, ^0 ; trade route 
through, 288, 656 ; weight, 402. 

Ass, use as draught animal, 570. 

Assam, earrings worn in, 430 ; figurines of, 262 ; 
head himters of, 667 ; rhinoceros in, 290. 

Associations between Baluchistan and other 
countries, Crete, 664 ; Elam, 647, 656, 664 ; 
Sumer, 647, 653, 656, 664. 

Assyria, beads from, 499, 504, 655 ; cones from, 
409 ; pottery from, 175, 182, 217, 218, 409, 
651-653, 660 ; seal impression from, 268 ; 
seals from, 353, 655, 657. 

Astarte, 260. 

Astrabad treasure, 221, 458, 538. 

Astral motifs, in Indus Valley art, 340 ; on 
Smnerian seals, 340. 

Astronomical signs, 339. 

Atharvaveda, 207. 

Attar of roses, 319. 

Audience chamber, 11. 

Avu-och, 669. 

Awan, dynasty of, 289. 

Awls, of bone, 420, 421 ; of ivory, 420, 421 ; of 
metal, 443, 475, 527. 

Axe-adzes, 457, 458, 640. 

Axe-heads, 328, 359. 
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Axes, 399, 443, 452-459, 594, 595, 645, 646 ; 
castings of, 452 ; defective specimens, 

452 ; inscribed, 442, 444, 454 ; levels 

foiuid at, 453 ; models of, 45, 436, 458, 459 ; 
proportion of bronze to copper specimens, 

453 ; test of hardness, 594 ; types of, 455- 
457 ; unfinished specimens, 452. 

Axles, 595 ; of toy vehicles, 568, 569. 


Baboon (of Egypt), 294. 

Babylon, anklets from, 538 ; beads from, 517 ; 
crops in, 119 ; model apes from, 293 ; spindle- 
whorls from, 418. 

Babylonia, 641 ; anklets from, 538 ; art of, 342 ; 
axe-adzes from, 458 ; beads from, 517 ; 
boats of, 341 ; cones from, 409 ; figurines 
from, 259, 265 ; model animals from, 289, 
294 ; pottery from, 208 ; privies in, 651 ; 
seals from, 342 ; system of weights m, 604, 
606 ; tablets of, 353. 

Badari, beads from, 517, 519 ; comb from, 541 ; 
figurine from, 259 ; shells found at, 580, 581. 

Badges of office, 262. 

Baghdad, 345, 435 ; comparisons with objects, 
in museum of, 194, 421, 427, 446, 512, 543. 

Bahrein Islands, pottery of, 190. 

Balances, 672 : how used, 477 ; pans, 434 ; 
of metal, 435, 449, 476, 477 ; of pottery, 435, 
477. 

Balearic Islands, buttons from, 543. 

Bales, 361 ; sealmg of, 349, 361. 

Balls, 557, 565-567 ; dimensions of, 566, 567 ; 
faience, 10, 518, 566 ; ornamented, 566, 567 ; 
pottery, 45, 566 ; shell, 443, 448, 518, 565, 
566, 567 ; stone, 412, 565, 567. 

Baltic region, axes from, 456. 

Baluchis, xii. 

Baluchistan, comparisons v ith objects from, axes, 
456, 646 ; beads, 518, 662 ; burials in, 
653, 661 ; cosmetic, 665 ; culture of, 662 ; 
figurines, 653, 654, 665 ; hair-pin, 653 ; hunt- 
ing of pig in. 290 ; influence of Indus 
civilization on, 529 ; jar-covers, 204 ; labour 
from, xu ; mace-heads, 646 ; masoiu-y, 650 ; 
motif on pottery, 217, 219, 224, 225, 301, 
670 ; mountains of, 217, 291, 332, 395, 444, 
647, 648 ; peoples of. 6, 442, 444, 647, 648, 
654 ; potterv, 176, 185, 204, 207, 216, 218, 
219, 221, 223, 225, 227, 301, 646, 652, 653, 
658, 664, 670 ; raids from, 6, 442, 444, 647, 
648 ; seals, 656, 666 ; skeletal remahis, 613, 
624-627, 630 ; stone vessels, 646 ; weapon 
(model), 661 ; weight, 402 ; wild goat in, 
217, 332 ; mid sheep in, 291. 

Balustrade, 59. 

Bamboo, 428 ; use of, as drill, 323. 661. 

Bampur, beads from, 662. 

Banana, 220 ; as motif, 217. 

Bangles, see bracelets. 


Banyan tree, 351. 

Barbed implements, 336 ; arrow-heads, 461 ; 
fish-hooks, 471, 472. 

Bark, 407 ; as writing material, 189, 345. 

Barley, 404. 

Barrages, 170. 

Barrel-weights, 400, 403, 602, 605. 

Bars (metal), 475 ; of balance, 434. 

Baskets, 210, 352. 

Baske?-work, 317, 327, 670 : as motif on pottery, 
217, 224, 225. 

Basra, port of, 647. 

Basts, 471, 591, 593, 594. 

Batons, ivory, 432 ; mountings of, 509. 

Bath (Great), 9-15, 17, 20, 24, 149-151, 351. 
Bathrooms, 12, 18-21. 65, 85, 89, 95, 101, 115, 
147, 166, 167, 169, 416 ; objects for use in, 
415, 416. 

Baths, pubhc, 151. 

Batter of walls, 10, 27, 29, 35, 36, 45, 65, 74, 75, 
108, 147, 149, 152, 1.57, 163-165, 171 ; 

advantages of, 164. 

Bau, the goddess, 338. 

Bazaars, 74. 

Beads, 41, 213, 215, 224, 229, 262, 264, 271, 495- 
524, 645 ; broken seals used as, 346 ; carv- 
ed or incised, 411, 497, 506, 508, 509, 514, 
515, 517, 519, 523, 524 ; coiled wire or imita- 
tions, 497, 510 ; composite, 499, 503- 

505, 526 ; dimensions of, 498, 546-556 ; 
etched carnelian, 229, 365, 505-507, 526, 
527, 640, 655, 662, 663, 666 ; factories, 
662 ; geographical range, 518 ; gold-cap- 
ped, 501, 516, 666 ; hoards, 495, 498, 

522, 526-528 ; imitation etched carnelian, 

506-508, 516, 517 ; imitation stone, 

497, 498, 506-508, 513, 516, 517, 529 ; 
importations, .509 ; inlaid, 507-509, 513, 

517- 520 ; inscribed, 506 ; levels found at, 
546-556 ; makers of, 502, 503, 510 ; methods 
of manufacture, 501-503, 515, 528, 584, 661, 
662 ; patterns on, 3.54, 365, 411, 505-508, 

523, 524, 6.59, 666 ; re-use of, 498, .504, 513 ; 
shells used as. 582 ; spacers, 262. 271, 442, 

518- .520. 587 . 589 : terminals, 511, 520-.522, 
641 : types and shapes, 216, 224, 3.54, 431, 
497-504, .509-518, 528, 641, 642, 662, 663 ; 
unfinished, 501-503, .504, 506, 513, 662 ; 
unusual types. 507, 517. 662 ; use as inlay, 
560, 666 ; worn as girdles, 262, 271, 512 ; 
worn by animals (models), 314, 315 ; worn 
by figures on seals, 335 ; worn by statues 
and figurines, 257, 261, 264. 295. 

Beads, materials of. 495-501. 546-55<) : agate, 
117, 497. 501-503, 513, 516, 527, 663 ; agate- 
jasper, 499. 503 ; alabaster, 509, 510 ; breccia, 

498. .516, 527 : carnelian. 498. 502, 503, 
505-507. 512-514, 518, 520-528. 640. 655, 662, 
663. 666 : chalcedony, 503, 663 ; copper or 
bronzi'. 442, 443, .501, 519, .520. 528, .591, .594 ; 
cry.stal. 498. 499 ; faience. 117. 284, 495-497 ; 
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490, 507, 500. 511, 512, 514, 515-522. 528 ; 
green felspar, 500, 504 ; gold, 501, 514-516, 
520, 528, 663 ; liaematite, 500 ; hornblende, 
500, 501, 522, 527 ; jade, 498, 527 ; jasi)er, 
490, 501, 502, 527. 528 : lapis-lazuli, 499, 
500, 504, 516. 519, 520 : limestone. 499, 504, 

514. 523 ; mother-of-pearl, 497, 585 ; 

onyx. 500, 517 ; plasma, 513. 527, 663 ; pot- 
tery. 193, 407. 510, 511. 513-519., 522 ; 
quartz, 498, 499. 514 ; of sacred earth, 497. 
510. 515 ; serpentine, 500. 504 ; shell. 431, 
497 '. 499, 504, 509, 510, 513, 514. 521, 522. 
527, 582, 585, 663 : shells worn as. 579 : 
.silver. 501, 527 : steatite, 495, 496. 504, 506- 
510, 513-522, 528. 655. 663. 666 ; turquoise, 
500 : vitreous paste, 347, 496, 497. 509. 511- 

515, 520, 521. 

Beams, of houses. 51. 65, 68. 69, 75, 76, 92, 113, 
IIG. 121, 125, 169, 476. 590, 650 ; holes for. 
51. 69. 116. 169 : of balances. 476. 477. 

Beans, used as gamesmen, 574. 

Beards, worn by figurines. 264. 272, 276, 280, 
282 : worn bv model animals, 264, 292. 294, 
301, 303, 305, 311. 313. 332 ; worn by 
statues, 264, 468. 

Beast art, of Europe, 333. 

Bed, figure on. 275 : models of. 275. 642. 

Beer, 436. 

Beggar, figure of. .557. 

Begging- bowls, 557. 

Beirut Museum. 521. 

Belts, 462. 657 : worn by figures on seals, 335, 
337 ; worn bv figurines, 262, 271. 277. 279. 
282. 

Bench-levels, xiv. 9. 

Benches, brick, 27-29, 30-32. 76, 82 ; stone for 
leather cutting. 413. 

Bengal, skirl and twist patterns in, 6.59. 666. 

Beqa, Egvptian standard of weight, 604. 606. 672, 
674. ‘ 

Berlin Museum, 667. 

Berries, as motif on pottery, 221. 

Bhagavata, 355. 

Biblioaraphv, vii. 

Bifrons, 259, 268, 280, 6.54. 

Bihar District, beads made in. 662. 

Bikanir desert, black buck in, 539. 

Bins, of brick. 10. 12. 47, 54, 56, .57, 61, 65. 67, 
69, 96, 112, 113, 145. 

Birds. 117, 181, 218. 295, 345 ; as amulet. s, 
525, 664 ; on amulets, 351, 363 ; bones of, 
296 ; cages for, 297, 314, 426 ; a.s earth 
symbols, 297 ; models of, 218, 285. 295-297, 
299, 300, 302, 303, 311, 312. 315, 557 : as 
motifs on potterv. 218-220. 224, 225, 296 ; 
on seals, 218, .327, 345, 664.’ 

Bird-chariots, 313-315. 

Bison, .308, 327 ; horn.s of. 275. 276, 327 ; 

possible model of, 305 : on seals, 327. 

Bitumen, 413 ; as core for beads, 501 ; material 
resembling it, 212 ; use in Sumer, .581. 


Black buck, head on pin, 539 ; model of, 28.5. 

Blade-axes, 397 , 443, 4.52-457 , 470, 645 ; inscrib- 
ed, 443, 444, 4.54 ; levels found at, 4.53 ; 
method of hafting, 45.5 ; types, 453, 4,55- 
457 : unfinished, 452 ; weights of, 4.54. 

Blankets, as dress, 262. 278. 

Blast-furnace, 451 . 

Blow-holes, in castings, 452. 

Boar, model of. 290, 306 : bones of, 290 ; hunt- 
ing of, 290 : on .seals from Susa, 290. 

Board-games, 560, 573-576. 

Boats, 6, 647, 656 ; comparisons with modern 
Indian boats, 341 ; construction of, 341 ; 
on seal, 340, 341. 656. 6,57 : on sherd, 183, 
340. 6.57 ; as toy. 437. 

Boat-hook, 472. 

Bobbins, 420. 

Boeotian shields, amulets in shape of, 224. 

Bolt-hole, for door, 49. 168. 

Bolts, 121. 475. 476. 

Bonding of masonrv, 64, 67. 88, 99, 105, 106, 
109, 111, 145. l'49, 153, 163. 

Bone, objects made in. awls, 420, 421 : bracelets, 
from Crete. 535 ; combs. 542 ; casting-sticks, 
.562 : dice. 560, .561 ; gamesmen, 572, 573 ; 
hair-pins, .539. .541 : implement, 212, 431 ; 
inlay, 7, 587, 588, 665 : objects from Susa, 
289 : pin-head. 541 : j)oli.shers, 208 : rods, 
.563 : scarcity of objects made from, 579 ; 
■seal, from outside, 345. 666 : spacer, 587 ; 
stud, ()66 : tube, 435. 

Bones, animal. 212. 213, 219, 268, 286, 287, 
289-293, 296, 573. 6,50. 669 : human, charr- 
ing of. 117. 615. 616. 618, 648. severance 
of. 95, 117, 118. 615, 622, 648. 

Borers, 409 : for stone vessels. 317. 

Bos hubalis. L.. 292. 670. 

Bos frontalis gnitrus. H. Sm.. 305. 327, 669. 

Bos mimadiciis, Falc., 326, 669. 670. 

Bos primigenins. Boj., 326, 669. 

Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, 613, 628. 

Boss handles, of seals, 340. .342, 343, 346, 347 ; 
unusual types of, 332. 343, 347. 

Bosses, as ornaments on clothing. 271, 282 ; 
on hides, 290. 

Boundary walls, 152. 

Bows, 461 ; with arrows, on amulets. .356, 366 ; 
as article of dress, 262. 271, 274, 279, 335, 
339 ; use of. with lathe. 317 : use of, with 
pellets, .566. 

Boxes, faience, 318. 319 ; inlaid, 584 ; ivory, 
from Greece. .576 ; pegs for, 432, 438 ; 
pottery, 181. 185. ".319 ; toilet,’ 317; 

wooden, 223, 431. 438, .590. 

Bracelets. 442. 443. .533-5.37 ; faience, 533, 535, 
536, 664 ; copper or bronze. 1, 442. 443, 448, 
.533-535, .537, 621 ; inscribed. 536, 537 ; 
kinks in. .53.5. 664, 665 ; method of wearing, 
. 537 . 665 ; painted, 537 ; pottery, 533, 536, 
.537 : shell, .533, .537 ; silver, 527, .533, .534, 
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664 ; .stone, .537 ; unusual type.s, 535, 536 ; 
vitreous paste, 535, 536 ; worn by figures on 
seals and amulets, 335, 338, 351, 3.55; worn 
by figurines, 265, 274, 277, 27S, 

Brahma, 297, 

Bralimani bull, horns of, 267, 328, 334, 670 ; 

on seals, 267, 328, 329, 334, 670, 671, 
Brahmi inscriptions on pottery, 187, 

Brahuis, xii. 

Brand-marks, 367, 

Braziers, 208, 645, 

Bread, 41, 203 ; ovens for, 48, 177, 

Breccia, beads of, 498, 516, 527 ; imitations ot, 
412, .507, 

Bricks, burnt and unburnt u.sed together. 111, 
164 : deposit or polish on 13, 14, 19, 94, 120, 

147, 166, 167, 186 , disintegration of, 2, 3, 
5, 8 : door-sockets, 43, 67, 168, 428, 429 ; 
as game-boards, 574, .575 : as gutters, 424, 
42.5 : holed, 428, 429 : large-sized for drain 
covers, 91, 428 ; jjowdered as degraissant, 
429 ; re-use of, xiii, 15, 53 ; sizes of, xiii, 
13, 14, 18-20, 28. 43. 44, 46. 58, .59, 61, 64, 67, 
68. 77. 80. 81-83, 88, 90. 93. 96, 97, 103, 
115. 118, 121-125. 144. 147, 150, 163, 170 ; 
unusual .sizes. 89. 90, 93, 144. 428 : trimming 
of. 18. 46. 48, 89. 96, 97-100, 114, 115, 124, 

148. 166. 169 : unusual method of lavhig, 
78, 86, 97, 98. 102. 103, 111, 146. ‘l50, 
153 : wedge-shaped. 18. 49, 58. 61. 65. 69, 
71, 74, 83, 91. 96. 113-115. 144. 150. 154, 
165. 

Brick-fields. 3. 148, 151. 

Brick-kilns, refuse of. 76, 82. 

Brick-stacks, xiii, 53. 

British Museum. 162, 598 ; comparisons with 
objects in, 188. 223, 402, 463, 525. 532, 672. 
British skulls, comparisons with. 627, 629, 630. 
Brittany, worship of .Mother-goddess in, 296. 
Bronze, xii. 441. 442, 444, 451, 452, 458, 594 ; 
analyses of, 441, 452, 453. 457, 479-482 ; 
animal figures. 283. 284. 285, 288. 292, 
298, 300," 301, 303, 307-308. 311, 443; 
axes, proportion of bronze to copper, 453 ; 
figurines. 266. 2/3-274. 412. 53/, 538 ; 

gamesmen. 572. 577 : hardening of. 594. 595 ; 
hoards of objects ot. 41, 124. 142, 144, 145, 
441, 443-447, 448, 456. 459, 466. 503, 522, 
526, 537.566.599 : inlay. 479, 545 ; jewellery 
and ornaments. 479, 501, 519. 520. 528-530. 
533. 534. 539. 545, 547-549, 553. 554, 556 ; 
])ereentage ot tin. in. 441, 442. 447. 452, 45/, 
466. 471 ; properties of. 452 : tablet. 21. 369 : 
tabulation of objects of, 483-494 : tools and 
implements, 20, 395. 441, 442. 444, 448, 452, 
454-459 461.462,464-466,470-479; utensils. 
194, 211, 317. 322, 443-449. 450. 526, 643 ; 
vdre, 529, 530. 

Brooches. 262, 271. 

Brushes, use on pottery, 215, 21(). 219. 


Bucrania, 267. 

Buddhist buildings, xvi, 9, 10, 15-17, 20, 22-23. 
151, 214, 287, 458. 

Butfalo, 339, 359 ; on amulets, 336. 359, 362, 
659, 660 ; in belligerent attitude, 336, 659 ; 
bones of. 292 ; breedmg of. 327, (i70 ; 

bronze model of, 22, 284. 292, 293, 298 ; 
domestication of, 330, 670 ; as draught 

a-yimal, 330 ; as emblem of a god, 336 ; 
horns of, 336, 339. 358, 359, 670^ : original 
home of, 330 . pottery' models of, 45, 292, 
311 ; on seals, 330. 336-338, 359, 667, 670. 
671. 

Builders, 164. 

Buildings, sre also Houses ; alignment of, 22, 27, 
28," 32-34, 45, 76, 84, 90, 105. 106, 110, 119, 
142, 144, 151). 157 ; /innexes. 67, 69, 73, 81, 
82, 84, 89, 91, 147-151, 157 ; arcades. 78, 
112 ; Buddhist, .xvi, 9. 10. 15-17. 20, 22-23, 
151, 214, 287, 458 ; buttresses, 15, 54, 68, 
78. 92, 164 , cells, 18, 23, 60. 84, 88, 150 ; 
Collegiate. 10. 11, 15. 168 : ( Ireat Bath. 9-15, 
17, 20, 24, 149-151. 351 ; khans, xi, 17, 33, 
36, 92, 105, 116, 119-121. 164 ; large struc- 
tures (Blocks, 18, 19), 148-151, Palace 

(Block I), 25, 36. 41, 45-58. 67, 78. 154, 162, 
164, 167, 168, 172, 648 ; official, 51. 

148; public, 46, 119, 151. 648 ; reces.ses, 

23, 64, 92. 93, 99, 102. 156 ; store-rooms. 
.50, 56. 67 , 69, 79, 92-94, lOl ; sub.sidences 
of. 2, .5, 14. 16. 19. 23. 34, 44. 101, 107, 114, 
121, 125. 151. 157. 164 ; temples 17, 20, 
92, 116, 119. 120, 287, 351 ; watch-towers, 
122-124, 147. 148, 648. 

Bukk culture, potterv of. 340. 

Bulbul, 302. 

Bulgaria, candle.stands from, 414, 

BuHs, 267. 287, 334, 335, 342, 646 ; on amulets, 
337 , 3.53, 357 . 359, 361, 362, 6.59, 660 ; 
authority, as .symbol of. 337, 642 ; in belli- 
gerent attitude. 327 ; Brahmani, 267, 328, 
329,334.670,671 ; branding of, 367 ; bronze 
models of, 284, 288, 308 ; in combat, 

328, 358 ; on copper tablets, 366, 367 ; 
horns of. 267, 276, 479 ; potterv models of, 
21, 45. 288, 304, 305. 308-311, 314, 316, 669, 
with truncated heafls. 289, 299, 300, 305, 
308 ; shell models of, 28.5, 288, 289, 

300, 309 ; --hort-horned, 2(57, 326-328, 330, 
332. 334, 343, 353 , 3.57 , 358-362 , 669 ; stone 
models of, 11. 288, 309, 315, 669 ; Sumerian, 
313 ; urus. 330-334, 336, 339, 351-3.53, 

3.57-362, 426, .546, 658. 669. 670. 

Bull-dogs. 286. 

Bull-legged stools, 33.5. 641, 642. 

Bull-sport.s, 337, (559, 660. 

Bullae. 10, 3.53, 437, 524, 52.5. 

Bunting, model of, 297, 302. 

Burials, 49, 116. 155, 172, 173, (548 ; ritual con- 
nected with. 648 ; places of, 1 17. 
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Burin, 340. 

Burma, collars worn in, 265, 277 ; drinking tubes 
of, 436 ; head-rest in, 428 ; jade in, 498 ; 
mythun of, 327 ; shells of, 581 ; skulls, 
comparisons with, 628 ; tribes of, 265, 277, 
436. 

Burnishers, of bone, 208 ; of stone, 394-397, 407 . 

Butter, 194 ; anointing of images with, 260, 272 ; 
handles of apparatus for making,# 423 ; 
implements for making, 438. 

Buttons, 262, 442 ; faience, 511, 542-544 ; com- 
parisons with buttons from Egypt and other 
countries, 542, 543, 639, 655 ; metal, 442, 
543 ; stone, 418, 543, 544 : types of, .542, 
543 ; vitreous paste, 542, 543. 

Button-seals, 342, 361 ; of Egypt, 342. 

Buttresses, 15, 52, 68, 78, 92, 164. 

Byblos, beads from, 521. 


Cabins, of boats, 183, 341, 657. 

Caches, of metal and jewellery, 495, 498, 500, 503, 
517. 

Cages, models of, 297, 314, 426, 427. 

Cairo, as mart for antiquities, 641. 

Cake-moulds, 424. 

Calcite, 344, 347. 

Calcium carbonate, as ingredient in gypsum, 162. 

Calcutta University, xi, 116. 

Calves, 671. 

Cambodia, bas-rehefs of, 660. 

Camping grounds, 119. 

Candle-stands, 202, 414, 415, 643 ; from Crete, 
414, 643 ; from Egypt, 414, 643. 

Candles, 192, 414, 415. 

Cane, stands of, 182 : as drill, 661 ; drinking- 
tubes in Burma, 436. 

Canvas, 442, 691. 

Capitals, architectural, 597. 

Cappadocia, motifs on pottery of, 340 ; rosettes 
of, 222 ; seals of, 356, 365. 

Capra aegagrus, 217, 332. 

Caps, worn by figurines, 275, 281. 

Caravans, 5, 119. 

Carbonaceous materials in pottery, 174, 175, 208. 

Carbonate of soda, as glaze for beads, 499 ; as 
paint on carnehan, 505. 

Carchemish, pottery of, 667, 668 ; reserved slip 
wares of, 668. 

Cardium sp., 581, 665. 

Caretakers, 93. 

Caria, weight from, 402. 

Caries, presence of, in teeth of skulls, 620, 622, 
623. 

Carnehan, beads of, 365, 498, 502, 503, 505-507, 
512-514, 518, 526-528, 640, 655, 662, 663, 
666 ; imitations of, 497, 506, 507, 508 ; 
working of, 584. 

Carriers, 646. 

Carts, 569 ; models of, 45, 557, 568, 569, 646 ; 
w’heels of, 45, 420, 568, 569. 


Case-seals, 343, 437 ; method of manufacture, 
344. 

Caspian Sea, 658. 

Castanets, 477. 

Castes, 214, 287. 

Casting-sticks ; of bone, 562 ; of ivory, 562, 583, 
661. 

Casts and castings, animal figures, 283, 284, 
288, 292, 298, 300, 301, 303, 307, 308, 
311, 443 ; blow-holes in, 452, cire 

perdue process, 284, 298, 300 ; defective, 
452 ; figurines, 266, 273-274, 412, 537, 

538 ; finger-rings, 530 ; seals and amulets, 
348, 368, 369 : tools and implements, 444, 
447-453, 455-457, 467, 468, 471, 473, 476, 
478, 594. 

Cat, 294. 

Catalonia, buttons from, 543. 

Cattle, 47, 51, 82, 87, 88, 298 ; -brands, 365, 
367 ; breeders of, 359 ; cross-bred, 287, 
298, 669, 670 ; horns of, 271, 287-289, 
298, 304, 308, 309, 316, 327, 366, 669 ; 
see Brahmani buU, short-horned buU and 
urus buU ; shelters for, 82. 

Caucasic types of skulls, comparisons with, 630, 
631. 

Caucasus, axe-adze, from, 457 ; buttons from, 
543 ; hair-pins from, 539 ; ibex of, 217. 

Cave sanctuary, of Ithaca, 219. 

Cedar- wood, 647. 

CeiUngs, 49, 168. 

Cells, in masonry, 18, 23, 60, 84, 88, 150 ; in 
stone for inlays, 586. 

Celtic art, triquetrous designs in, 357. 

Celts, Nordic types, 397. 

Cement, as adhe.sive, 413, 455, 503, 504, 546 ; 
lime-, 598. 

Cemeteries and tombs, Egyptian, 328, 335, 
337, 414, 456, 478, 497, 505, 512, 516, 
517, 519, 521, 538, 573, 576, 580, 581, 604, 
660 ; Indus Valley culture, 317, 642 ; 

8umerian, 53, 189, 317, 327, 456, 505, 
514, 517-520, 531, 538, 576, 581, 640, 642, 
663. 

Censers, 191, 192. 

I Centaur, 338. 

i Central America, magical balls of, 565. 

: Central Europe, buttons from, 543 ; hair-pins 
of, 539. 

Central Street, 6, 25, 30, 32, 33, 35, 38, 60, 75, 
92, 93, 95, 99-102, 106, 107, 142-144 ; 
148, 149, 151, 154, 156, 162 ; objects found 
in, 38, 406, 408, 410, 422, 438, 587. 

Centre- bit, use of, 519, 661. 

: Cereals, barley, 404 ; rice, 436, 659 ; wheat, 650. 

Ceremonials, dances, 334 ; implements, 397 ; 
vessels used in, 200, 227, 319, 354, 448, 
646, 6.52. 

Cess pits, 26, 33. 35, 46-48, 50, 52, 54, 58, 
.59, 63, 67, 69, 74, 76, 82, 86, 90, 91, 
93-95, 97, 98, 102, 103, 104, 114, 115, 124, 
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152, 153, 169, 213, 648 ; of pottery jars, 
26-28, 31, 48, 78, 82, 84, 97, 98, 100, 
213 ; raising of, 46 ; skull in, 95, 648 ; 
stairway in, 31. 

Ceylon, shells of, 581, 585. 

Chalcedony, beads of, 503, 663 ; weights made of, . 
402. 

Chalcohthic culture, misnamed, 395. 

Chameleons, as motifs on pottery, 218. 

Chapels, 13. 

Charcoal, as fuel, 16, 44, 49, 207, 451 ; as addi- 
tion to pottery clays, 175 ; found in braziers, 
207 ; result of conflagrations, 121, 528 ; 
use in smelting, 451. 

Chariots, 570 ; models of, 568, 569 ; Persian, 
640 ; from Ur, 267 ; war-, of Kish, 569. 

Charms, 349, 515, 524. 

Chemical and physical analyses, xi ; copper and 
bronze, 441, 449, 452, 457, 479-482 ; fabrics, 
591-594 ; gypsum, 598 ; lead, 599, 600 ; 
lime-mortar, 598, 599 ; silver, 599 ; weights, 
601-612, 672-674, 675-678. 

Chert, balls of, 567 ; tools of, 396-398 ; weights 
of, 400, 401, 604-612. 

Chiefs, 641. 

China, comparisons \vith pottery from, 176, 
180, 189, 190 ; funerary models of, 662 ; 
hair-pins of, 539 ; roof-tiies of, 368 : shells of, 
581 : significance of colours in, 259 ; mirrors 
in, 478. 

Chin Hills, Mythun of, 327 ; drinking tubes of, 
436. 

Chinkara (Gazella Bennetti), 301, 331. 

Chisels, 442, 443, 448, 455, 457, 479 ; handles of, 
423, 473 ; castings of, 452 ; types of, 473- 
475 ; use of, on beads, 508 ; use of, on metal, 
452, 453, 474, 526 ; use of, on seals, 340, 344 ; 
use of, on shell, 582 ; use of, on stone, 
412, 473-475. 

Chlorite-schist, vessel of, 7, 321, 322, 639, 640. 

Cholera, 444. 

Chromium mica, cup of, 320, 321 ; sources of, 
321. 

Chupattis, 434. 

Chutes, 15, 26, 27, 30, 71, 76, 83, 89-90, 
93, 104, 109, no, 112, 119, 125, 144, 147, 
152, 153, 166, 169, 170. 

Cinctures, 462, 657 ; worn by figures on seals, 
335, 337 ; worn by figurines, 262, 271, 277, 
279, 282. 

Circle-motifs, on Indian seals from Ur, 342. 

Circular structures, 12, 22, 33, 61, 69, 114. 

Cire perdue process, 284, 298, 300. 

City, abandonment of, xiv, xvi, 2, 57, 66, 
72, 95, 96, 113-115, 151 ; authorities of, 
6, 27, 36, 93, 142 ; date and diu-ation of, 
7 ’; decline of, 6, 142 ; evacuation of, 7, 8, 
36, 66, 96, 108, 113-115, 151, 214, 259, 
444, 648 ; environs of, 1 ; gates of, 1, 5, 
25. 32, 119, 148, 151, 648 ; growth of 
population, 6, 90 ; hmits of, 1, 31 ; planning 


of, 29, 142, 171 ; re-occupation of, 10, 16, 
58, 99, 113, 115 ; waUs of, 1, 4, 5, 16, 32, 
119 ; wards of, 172. 

Civic authority, dechne of, 113, 114. 

Clasps, 281. 

Claws, of animals, 305, 333, 337 ; of birds, 664. 

Clay, deposits of, 44 ; documents of, 329 ; river-, 
2, 174 ; water-laid, 2, 3, 5, 41. 

Clays,* baking of, 172, 174, 176-177, 195, 197, 
202, 204, 208, 350, 410 ; carbonaceous 

materials used with, 208 ; degraissants 
used with, 174-176, 178, 184, 201, 208, 
212-214, 226, 228-2.56, 414-415, 427, 429, 
436 ; ferrous compounds in, 176 ; glazing 
of, 187 ; kneading of, 174, 176 ; sacred use 
of in Sumer, 171 ; use of, for amulets, 350 ; 
use of, for bricks, 429 ; use of, for model 
animals, 283 : use of, for figurines, 258 ; 
varieties used for pottery, 174-176, 178, 
189-213, 214, 229-256, 258, 350, 667. 

CUmate, changes in, 326. 

Cloak, worn by figurine, 262. 

Cloisters, 12. 

Cloth, 274 ; adhering to metal, 441, 442, 450, 
453, 465, 468. 469, 474, 591-594 ; impres- 
sions on faience objects, 319, 545, 583. 

Clothing, hung on trees, 352 ; ornaments for, 
511-513, 544-546, 587 ; receptacles for, 

211 ; worn by figures on seals and amulets, 
335, 339, 366 ; worn by figurines, 260-262, 
269-283 ; worn by statues, 257 ; see also 
Dress. 

Clover-plant, as origin of motif, 666. 

Coasts, 220, 643, 647, 658. 

Cobra, on amulets. 359, 360, 362. 

Cock, as symbol of Skanda, 296 ; on Lycian coins, 
357 ; on pottery, 219 ; on seals, 218, 296. 

Cock-fighting, 296. 

Cockle-shells, 580, 581 ; to hold cosmetics, 665 ; 
metal specimens from Sumer, 581. 

Cocoa-nut, oil of, 276 ; tree, 328. 

Coiled patterns, on Egyptian objects, 364, 
643 ; in India, 364, 523, 524, 643, 659, 660, 
666 ; on Sumerian seals, 365. 

Coins, 369 ; of Kushan period, 16, 187 ; Lycian, 
357, 659. 

Collars, worn by people of Burma, 265, 277 ; worn 
bv model animals, 286, 292, 298, 300, 303, 
307, 309, 311. 314, 315, 330, 333 ; worn 
by figurines, 271, 277, 278, 281. 

College of priests, 10. 

Collegiate Building, 10, 11, 15, 168. 

Colours, 450 ; of figurines, 258-260, 271-283 ; 
of glazes, 301. 302, 303, 315, 318, 319, 
350. 355-358, 360-363 : magical properties 
of, 190 ; of model animals, 283-316 ; on 
polychrome pottery, 227-229 ; to promote 
fertility. 259 : remedy against evil-eye, 
528, 529 ; see also pigments. 

Columbidae, 301. 

’ Columellae of shells, 422, 582. 
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Columned hall, 14. 

Columns, of brick, 12, ol, 53. 56, 57, 59, 66, 
74, 76-78. 88, 90. lU2, 121. 125. 146, 150, 
155, 156 : plinths of, 125, 156, tapered, 88 ; 
ivory model of, 564, 565 : of stone. 597, 
598 : of wood, 597. 

Combats with wild animals. 336-337, 641, 657, 

660 . 

Combs. 116. 118. 541. 542 : Harappa specimen, 
225. 542 : as motif on pottery, 217, 225, 
542. 653 : u.se of, in trimming pottery, 179. 
184. 188. 

Composite animals, on amulets, 351, 365, 366, 
369 : on .seals, 217. 331-334. 339, 351, 366, 
369. 

Composite beads, 499, 503-505. 526. 

Conch shells, 422, 582. 

Concubines, 642. 

Condiment dishes, 206. 210, 211. 

Cones. 409-410 : inscribed, 410 : levels found at, 
44. 409 : ornamented, 410 : painted, 44, 

409 ; pottery, 44. 409-410 ; shell, 409, 

410 ; stone. -407-409 . tyjtes of, 410. 

Cones (head ornaments). 26f, 273, 278, 279, 539 ; 
coiled wire. 442, 443. 448. 471 ; copper 
or bronze. 273. 278, 442, 443, 448, 471, 
529 : faience, 273 : gold, 273, 278, 526 ; 
pottery. 527 : shell. 526. 529 : .silver. 273, 
278, 526. 527, 529 : worn bv figurines. 261, 
273, 278, 279. 282. 

Conflagrations, 49. 50. 54, 59. 109. 115, 121, 
163. 326, 590. 591. 648. 

Conical n-eight, 402, 

Conjuring stones. 565. 

Connections with cultures of other countries, 
495, 508. 509 : Anatolia, 640, 656, 668 ; 
A.s.syria, 353. 652. 655 : Baluchistan, 623- 
647. 650. 652, 658. 662 ; Cappadocia, 

222. 340. 365 : Crete, 296, 340, 414, 525, 
640. 643. 657. 659. 660, 666 ; Cyprus, 259, 
260. 456, 467, 535 : Egypt. 335, 337, 364, 414, 
516. 517. 640-643. 657, 663 ; Elam. 295, 
321, 337. 342, 352, 521. 535. 639-641. 647, 
655-657. 660-664. 674 ; Greece, 365, 655, 
656. 667 : Persia. 640. 664, 666, 667 ; Sumer, 
176. 185. 296. .321. 323. 337. 342, 352-354, 
365. 427. 435. 439. 509. 510. 520, 525. 539, 
639-643. 647, 649, 651, 652, 654, 655. 657, 
659. 662-665, 666-668 ; S\Tia, 505, 656. 668. 

Connections between Baluchistan and Sumer, 
647. 6.53. 656 : Elam. 647. 6,56. 

Consort, of goddess, 657. 

Comis hehraeus. 580. .581. 

Cooking places, 10, 12. 16. 63, 80. 1.54. 

Cooking vessels, 105, 444, 447. 

Copings, of wells, 18. 50. 55. 57, 71, 74, 85, 87, 
91. 92. 93. 107. 113-11.5. 144, 154. 1.56, 
165 ; rope grooves in. 18. 

Copper, xi. xii. 41. .50. .54. 145. 194. 204, 395. 
444 : amulets, 1. 291. 297. 301, 344, 363-369, 


643 : analy.ses of, 441, 449, 452, 453, 457, 
479-482, 599, 600 ; drills. 475, 597, 661 ; 
hardening of, 594, 595 : hoards of. 41. 124, 
142, 144, 145, 443-445, 449, 456, 467, 526, 
599 : imitations of shells, 581 : as impurity 
in lead, 600 ; as impurity in silver. 599 ; 
ingots, 450-453 ; inlay, 479 ; jen cilery and 
ornaments, 116, 118, 262, 273, 278, 440, 
442, 443, 501, 504, 519, 520, 526, 528-531, 
533-53.5. 537. 539, .545-549, 553-554, .556, 
591, 621. 653. 663 ; melts, 41, 451, 452 ; 
ores of, 41. 54, 451, 452, 599, 600 ; properties 
of, 452 : salts as preservative, 442. 591 : 
steel, comparisons with hardened copper, 
594 : tools and implements, 41, 121, 124, 


142, 

144, 

145, 

441- 

444, 

451-455, 

456, 

459 

469, 

471- 

■477. 

479, 

.526 

. 521. 

583, 

593 

utensils. 

145, 

194. 

, 204 

292, 

300. 

354 

403, 

441- 

■451. 

462, 

467 

, 566, 

599 ; 

wire 

347, 

442. 

443. 

474, 

504, 

516, 529 

1. 530. 

534 


535, 592. 

Coral, 412, 580. 

Corbel-arch, 13, 105, 168. 649, 6.50. 

Corbelled roofs, 13, 168. 

Cord and cording, 168, 180, 214, 408 : attached 
to fish-hooks, 471, 472 ; figures-of-eight, as 
magical objects, 667 ; for beads, 516 : for 
boxes, 432 ; for traps, 427 : impressions of. 
on .sealings, 361 : rings, as handles. 455 ; 
of scale-pans, 477 ; slings for pottery. 199, 
212, 214, 220, 052. 

Cord patterns, on amulets, 354, 364. 523, 524, 
659, 606 : on Egyptian jar. 364 : Grecian, 
667 : on jewellery, 606 ; modern Indian. 
659, 666 ; Persian. 666, 067 ; on statue, 
666 ; Sumerian, 354. 

Cores, for faience boxes, 319 ; from drilling, 323. 
598 ; flint-, 395, 396. 

Corinthian art, 219. 

Com, 404 : -cobs, 175. 

Corridors, 12, 13, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 57 98, 
100, 104, 126, 143, 146, 150, 154, 150. 

Corselet. 544. 

Cosmetic-jars, 590; bronze, 211, 450, 66.5; 

faience or vitreous paste, 319, 320, 323 ; 
ivory, 579 ; pottery, 179, 194, 195-197, 

209, 211, 228. 450. 645, 665 : stone. 317 
322, 323, 324, .500, 665. 

Cosmetics, 194, 195, 197, 198, 209, 319. 323, 
422, 449, 479, 665 ; use of .shells for. 581 ’ 
665. 

Cotton, 441, 591, 592 ; adhering to metal objects, 
441, 442, 453, 465, 468, 469, 474. 591-593 ; 
fibre measurements of, 592, 593 ; remarks 
on, 591-594 ; wicks, 415. 

Cotton Technological Laboratory, Bombay, xii, 
441, 591. " . ’ ’ 

Couch. 641, 642. 

Courts and courtyards, xiii, 4, 10. 12, 13 16 
17, 41, 46-51, 53-56, 57, 63-66, 69, 7^74' 
78, 80, 82, 84-89, 90, 98, 99-103’ 
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105, lOS. lOO, lli\ lU. 115. 118. 119. 121, 
125-127. 143. 145. 146, 151-153, 155-157, 
167. 172, 177. 614. 623 ; roofinit of. 66, 108, 
152. 153. 

Cow. absence of, in Indu.s Valley art. 671 ; on 
Sumerian seal. 343. 

C'owrie shells. 582, 665 : as fertility charms, 582, 
666 : use of. against evil-eye. 582. 

Cradles, rush or rope, for pottery, 214, 219. 

C'raftsmen. 584 : stones used by, 413. 

Crane, 225. 539. 

CVemation. 648, 653. 

Crete, comparisons with objects from, amulet, 
525 ■. anklets. 273 ; animal models, 288, 289, 
296 : arrow-heads, 461 ; axe-adzes. 457 ; 
bracelets. 535 : bull sports of. 337 : bulls, 
representations of. 288. 327 ; candlcstaiids, 
414. 643 : candles, 414 ; deities, 656. 660 ; 
'Irain-pipes. 426 ; tlrills, 661 ; ear-studs, 
532 ; enuraveil c.)bjects. 334 ; faience ves.sels, 
318. 320 ; figurines, 2()6. 268. 496 ; frescos, 
273, 538, 655 . gameboard, 532 ; si'amesmen, 
573 : inlay. 227 ; jewellery. 411 ; jungle- 
fowl in. 218 : Maltese cros.s motif in, 342, 
357. 655, 656. 669 : miniature vessels, 209, 
329; motifs, 221. 222. 224, 511 ; pebbles, 
412 . ])ens. 215 ; periods of. 215 : plumage 
of peacock in, 297 : [)otter\'. 179. 209. 
215. 221. 223. 224. 357 : saws, 470. 471 ; 
'OaK, 349. 347, 357, 657, 666 : signs, 222. 
511 . shells. 58l : theriomorphic vessels. 640 ; 
trefoil jiatterits. 411. 

Cribs, for footl. 329. 669, 670. 

C'rocodile (tlharial). on amulets. 287, 352. 357, 
360. 362 ; motlels of. 331 : sacred, 331 ; on 
seals. 7, 329. 331, 344, (Mugger). 331. 

Crooked Lane. 25. 27. 30. 36. 39, 47, 48, 50, 51-52, 
56. 61, 64, 65, 68 ; objects found in, 39. 280, 
282. 302. 393. 314. 402. 418, 432. 580. 

Cross, as indication of divinity. 656 ; as symbol 
of Mother-goddesb, 656. 

Cross patterns, continuous. 655 ; frameil, 342, 
357. 656 ; rosettes on. 655 ; Greek, on 

beads. 655 : on foreign objects. 342, 358. 655, 
656 ; on seals. 342. 358. 655, 656 ; Latin, 
on seals and amulets, 342. 352. 358. 659 ; 
Maltese. 660 : on foreign objects. 660 ; St. 
.\ndrew's. on amulets. 352. 

CJrucibles. 49. 178. 202. 

Cruets. 206. 219. 211. 

Crystal, ball of. 567 ; beads. 498, 499 ; parts of 
animal figures in Sumer, 289. 

Cube-shaped weights. 401, 694-696. 

Ctils-de-sac. 83. 

Cult objects. 432 ; carrying of. in processions, 
39(1, 398. 679 ; guardian of. 362 : model 
animals as. 288. 289. 299. 390. 308 ; object 
before animal, on amulets and seals. 330. 
331. 334. 351. 357. 360-362, 367. 369. 426. 
670 ; stone columns as, .597 : stone cones as, 
407-412. 579. 


Cults, mingling of. 266. 289, 331. 

Cultural links with other countries ; Anatolia, 
189, 288. 656. 668 : Asia Minor. 189, 222, 

260, 288, 344, 492. 456, 457, 655. 656, 

660, 667, 668 : As.^vria, 175. 182, 218, 

268' 353. 499. 411, 499. 594, 651-6.53. 655. 
657, 660: Balu<hist;5n. 176. 18.5, 294, 297, 
216, 217, 219, 221, 223-225. 227, 301. 402, 
456, .518. .529, 646. 6.59. 652, 6.53, 656, 

tw8, 6(51. 664. 665, 666; Ca])]5adocia , 


uo-) 

349 

3.56. 36.5 : Caucasus. 

-1.57. 

539, 

543 

; Crete. 1 

79, 

299, 

221. 

222 

. 223, 

224, 

227, 

266, 

268, 

273 

. 288. 

289, 

296 

. 318. 

320, 

334, 

337. 

349, 

342. 

, 357. 

41 1, 

412 

. 414, 

426, 

457, 

461. 

496. 

.511. 

.532. 

.535, 

.573. 

, 649, 

643. 

6.56, 

6-57. 

666 : 

; Cv 

pnis. 

189. 

2.59, 

269, 

4.56, 

469, 

467. 

.535 

; 1-i'j 

,ypt. 

164. 

176. 

179. 

182, 

188, 

189. 

291. 

219. 

217. 

222. 

224 

, 259. 

263. 

266, 

268. 

286- 

288. 

292- 

294. 

399. 

318, 

319. 

328, 

337, 

349, 

.341, 

3.59, 

364. 

365, 

393. 

49.5. 

414, 

4.59 

, 4-54-4.56. 463. 46.5. 

467. 

47.5, 

496, 

498-. 

599. 

.5( >4 

, .596. .599, 

,519, 

512. 

514. 

516, 

517 

, .51 

19. .5 

21, .• 

■)23. 

526. 

.539. 

549-. 

542, 

5.59. 

569. 

.572, 

.573. 

574. 

.583. 

62.5- 

627. 

()29, 

639-643, 

65.5. 

662. 

664 

: El.un. 7. 


43. 182, 189, 21.5-218. 222-225. 267. 286. 288. 
293, 295. 321. 332. 333. 337. 349. 342. 

344. 345. 3.52. 358. 363. 393. 398. 491, 

4(.)3. 405. 411. 418. 439. 4.56. 457. 496. .5l.)6, 
510, 521. 532. 535. .559, 639. 64t(. 643. 651. 
653, 6.5.5. 6.56. 66(.(. 663. 664; Greece. 17.^. 
179, 189. 2(.»4. 224. 263. 266, 365. 419, 

46(.(, 461. .525. 576. 599. 6.51. 6.55, 656, 

667. Italy. 294. 456. 469. 474. 512. 651 ; 
Persia. 4.58. 499. 666. 667. .sv f also Elam ; 
Sj)ain. .543; Sumer. 5, 7. 45. 48. 163. 164, 


169, 

17.5. 

176. 

177, 

180. 182. 

1 85. 

189. 

190, 

194, 

197. 

204. 1 

05. 208-219, 218. 221 

222. 

2.59. 

267. 

288 

289, 29; 

>. 293. 296, 

318. 

321, 

323. 

326. 

329 

332, 

337-34.5. 

3.52 

-3.54. 

357, 

36.5. 

393. 

399, 

491. 

403. 405. 

409. 

411. 

421, 

425, 

427 

43.- 

). 449, 452, 456. 

4.57. 

4.58, 

460. 

467 

-469. 

499 

.500. 505. 

.506. 

509, 

.519, 

513. 

516- 

520. 

523. .52,5. 

526. 

.531, 

543, 

5.59. 

.5(i9. 

.569. 

572, 

.581. .584. 

.5,8.5, 

.588. 

590. 

624-631. 

639-(543. 

647-649. 

651. 

652, 

654, 

ih)0. 

662-667 ; 

S\ria 

, .505. ().56 

668 




Culverts. 649. 

Ctima carinifna. .581. 

Cupboards. 6.5. 198. 111. 113. 122. 125 ; pottery 
jars, used as. 61. 189. 197. 211. 213. 409. 
Cups, pottery. 187, 193, 202, 293. 205. 299. 210 ; 

stone, 329. 321 . 

Curds. 007. 

Currency, shell. 582. 

Curries. 392. 393. 

Curry-.stones, 392. 

Custodian. 1.54. 

Cveades, amulets from, 525 ; ])ierced blades of, 

460. 
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Cylinder-seals, Assyrian, 655 ; Egyptian, 345 ; 
Elamite, 222, 344 ; Indian, 7, 328, 329, 
343-346 ; Sumerian, 329, 340, 345. 

Cylinder, of alabaster, 437. 

Cylindrical weights, 402, 604. 

Cyprus, comparisons with objects from, axes, 
456 ; bracelets, 535 ; figurines, 259, 260 ; 
pierced blades, 460 : pottery. 189 ; swords, 
467. 

C\Tus, guards of, 411. 


Dacoits, 95. 

Dad sign of Egypt, compared with amulet, 523. 

Daggers, 460, 462, 466, 469 ; handles, of. 466 ; 
types of, 462-466. 

Dais, 335, 336, 360. 362. 

Dalbergia sisu, 464. 

Damba-kbt, site of, 224 : pottery from, 224. 

Damghan, bas-reliefs of, 640. 

Dams, 170. 

Dancers, figurines of, 266, 273, 274, 278, 281, 537, 
654, 655 ; on amulets and seals, 334, 352, 
356, 360. 

Dances, 266, 273, 274, 278 ; ritual, 266-268, 
274, 334, 352. 

Danger Island, cord figures of, 667. 

Danubian settlements, comparisons with 
objects from, axe-adzes, 457, 458 ; beads, 510 ; 
culture, 209 : figurines. 259, 262, 265, 267 ; 

• mace-heads, 398 ; miniature vessels. 209 ; 
model weapons, 662 ; ornaments. 526 ; pot- 
tery, 175, 340, 651 ; querns, 393 ; theriomor- 
phic vessels. 640. 

Daric system of weights, 674-676. 

Dasht, pottery from, 664. 

Dashur, jewellery from, 664. 

Date-palm, 328 ; stones of, 220. 

Dating of buildings, xiii. 

Datum levels, xiv, xv, xvi, 3, 9. 

Decapitation, evidences of. 95, 117, 118. 615, 
622, 648. 

Deccan, jungle-fowl of, 296. 

Decimal system, 405 ; measure in, 348, 404-406. 

Decline of city, 6, 142. 

Deep excavations, 42-45, 441, 458 ; analyses of 
copper and bronze from, 480-482 ; objects 
from, 43-45, 458. 

Deer, Sambar, 423 ; horns of, 64, 423, 434. 

Defoe, Daniel, 524. 

Deforestation, 658. 

Degraissants, use in brick-making, 429 ; use in 
making figurines. 258, 316.; use in making 
pottery, 174-176, 178, 184, 188, 202, 208, 
212-214, 226. 228-256. 414, 415, 427, 429 
436. 

Deities, animal emblems of. 276, 290, 292, 
295-297, 585, 658 : bifrons, 259, 268, 280, 
654 ; figurines of, 9, 258-262, 264, 265 
266-268, 271, 276, 280, 282, 295, 523, 
532, 642, 646, 654 : composite. 333-335 ; 


Cretan, 296, 656, 660 ; dress of. 260-262, 
335-339, 657 ; Earth, 258, 259, 265 ; 

Egyptian, 268, 294, 585, 641, 654, 659 ; 
goat-man, 292, 337 ; heroes, 336, 337, 

358, 359, 641, 657 ; horned figures on seals 
and amulets, 333, 334, 335, 336, 338, 339, 
351, 362, 366, 654 : horned figurines of, 9, 
262, 263, 266, 267, 271, 276, 280, 
282, 523 ; household, 258, 259 ; Indian, 
220, 221, 259, 290, 292, 294, 296, 297, 
334-338, 339, 355, 654, 655 ; men-buUs, 
268, 366 ; Mother-goddess, 296, 528, 

529, 646, 655, 657, 665 ; multi-faced, 
334, 335, 654 ; statue of, 666 ; Sumerian, 
17. 268, 287, 295, 337, 399, 657 ; demi- 
gods, 337, 641, 657 : tree deities, 341, 355, 
360 : wrestling with animals, 337, 641, 657. 

Demi-gods, 337, 641, 657. 

Demon, figurine of, 259 : in animal form, 336 ; 
head of, 294. 


Denudation of mounds, 6, 58, 60, 66, 67. 76 100 
109, 116, 118, 123, 145, 151. 

Desertion of city, xiv, xvi, 2, 57, 66, 72, 95. 96, 
113-115, 151. 


Devizes Museum, catalogue of, 509. 

Devon, axe from, 457. 

Dhows, 647. 

Diala River, 194. 

Dice, 421, 557 ; bone, 560, 561 ; cubical, 

559, 560 ; dimensions of, 559, 562 ; mscribed, 
559, 561 ; ivory, 421, 559-562, 661 ; 

numbering of, 559-562 ; pottery, 559, 560 ; 
stone, 559, 560 ; tabular, 559-562, 583 ; 
types of, 559-562 ; use of. wdth gameboards, 
576. 

Dippers, of metal, 450. 

Dirks, 466, 467. 

Diseases, 444, 620, 622, 623. 

Dishes, metal, 448, 449 ; pottery, 174, 183 
202, 204, 206, 209-210 ; shell, 422, 423! 

Disks, Mycenaean, 357. 

Disposal of dead, 648. 

Divination, 565 ; in modern India, 565. 

Divinity Street, 9, 12-14, 16 ; objects found in 
277, 411, 523, 567. 
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, ui uujtjuis iroru 
Doe, on Sassanian plaque, 666. 

Dog, bones of, 286 : on copper 

domestication of, 286 ; head on 


tablet, 365 ; 
hair-pin, 
models of, 286, 
points of. 


286. 


538 ; hunting, 286, 290 
294, 303-305, 307. 311 
303, 307, 308. 

Dokri, village of, 4. 

Dokri-Hasan Wah road, 4. 

Domestication of animals, 217 219 286 

292, 296. 312, 329, 330. 332, 336, 339 
669-671. 

Doors and doorways, xvi, 11, 16-23, 26 43 46 
47, 51-55, 67, 83, 88, 91, 95-99 ’ 109 ’ 
112, 115, 123-125, 143-145, 149, 151-lS’ 


291, 

359. 
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155, 157, 167, 168, 649 ; bolt-holes for, 49, 

168 ; frames of, 167, 168 ; hinges, 168 ; 
jambs of, 16, 19, 20, 22, 26, 49, 52, 53, 57, 
58, 61, 70, 73, 87, 100, 103, 106, 108, 109, 
111, 113, 115, 119, 121, 124, 145, 155, 157, 
167, 168, 429, 444 ; keepers of, 50, 119 ; 
rabbeted, 49, 115, 168 ; sills of, xii, xv, 
2, 11, 13, 17, 18, 20, 23, 43, 46, 49, 50, 
51-55, 56, 61-66, 68-72, 76-87, 92, 96, 101. 
103-107, 112, 113, 115, 118, 119-121, 124, 
125, 143, 144, 146, 147, 151, 157, 158, 606 ; 
sizes of, 167, 405 ; stops for, 13, 115, 168. 

Door-sockets, brick, 43, 67, 168. 428, 429 ; 

stone, 168, 394. 

Dough, 49, 393, 434. 

Dove, as amulet, 525 ; on head of figurine, 280 ; 
models of. 22, 218, 295, 296, 299. 300, 30h 
302, 312, 313 ; sanctity in Crete and Sumer, 
296 ; in other countries, 296. 

Dowel-holes, 400, 411, 412, 596-598. 

Drain-pipes, 93, 98, 170, 426, 651. 

Drainage jars, 26-28, 31, 48, 78. 82, 84. 97. 98, 
100, 213. 

Drains and drainage, xv, x\d, 9, 12, 14, 15, 18, 
19, 24, 26-32, 34-36. 44, 47-49. 51, 52. 58, 59, 
60, 61. 71-74, 76, 79. 81. S3. 85, 89-91, 
93, 94. 100-106, 110, 112, 115, 116, 119, 
121-126, 144, 146, 149, 150, 152-156, 162, 
169, 170, 171, 598, 649. 650; cleaning of, 
29 : raising of walls of. 27, 29, 31. 34. 150, 

169 : stone covers of, 14. 15, 18, 23 : .sub- 
sidence of. 23. 

Draught animals, 287. 293. 330. 569. 570. 

Dre.ss. aprons, worn by figuriiie.s, 265 ; ijelts, 
worn by figures on .seals. 33.5. 337. worn by 
figurines. 262. 271, 277, 279. 282 ; blankets, 
worn by figurines, 262, 278 ; bo.ssos on 

clothing, worn by figurines, 271. 282 ; 

bows, worn by figures on seals. 335. 339, 
worn by figurines, 262, 271. 274. 279: 

brooches, worn by figurines. 262. 271 ; 

cinctures. v\orn by figures on seals. 335. 

337. worn bj' figurines. 262, 271, 277. 279. 
282 ; caps, worn by figurines, 275, 281 ; 
cloak, worn by figurine, 262 : collars, worn 
by figurines, 271. 277. 278. 281 : fan- 

shaped head-dress. 260, 261. 267. 268. 271, 
273. 276-282, 335 : feathers, as head- 

dress, 366 ; garments, sewing of. 47() ; girdles. 
512. worn by figurines, 262. 265. 271, 276. 
277. 279. 282 : helmet. 337 ; knumtkes. 
261. 271 : kilts, worn by figures on .seals. 
337. worn by figurines, 257. 258 ; langut. 
worn by figure on seal, 335 ; loin-cloths, worn 
by figures on seals. 337. worn by figurines. 

271, 277. 282 ; mantles, worn by figurine, 

278 ; medallions, on clothing, 295. 306, 
on head-dresses of figurines. 261. 262. 

272, 279, 281, 282: panniers, as head- 

dresses of figurines, 260. 261. 273. 277. 
279, 282 ; Phrygianeaps, 275 ; rosettes. 


on dress. 262 : sandals, on amidet. 359 : 
scarves, w'orn by figurines, 262, 271, 

275, 278, 279, 281, 282 : shawl, worn by 
statue, 257 ; skuis, worn b\' figure on tablet, 
366 ; skirts, worn by figures on seals. 337, 
339, worn by figurines. 261. 2()2. 265, 
271, 273, 277-279. 282 ; statue, dress of, 
666 ; .straps, of dress, 262 ; turbans, w orn by 
j^gurines, 261, 281 ; vest, worn by statue, 
257 : vestment, worn b}' figurine, 279 ; 
weaving and woven materials. 431. 591-594. 

Dre.ss ornaments, 262, 511, 513. 544-.546. 

Drilling, of beads, 501-503, 506. 508, .509. 519, 
531,662: cores from, 323, 598 ; of inlay, 588; 
of mace-heads. 397, 398, 399 : of ring-stones, 
595 : of .stojie stands, 411, 412 : of stone 
vessels. 317, 318. 320, 321, 323. of seals, 
342, 343. 639 ; of weight, 402. 

Drills, of metal, 475, 588, .597, 661 ; of stone. 595 : 
tubular, u.se of. 320. 323. 397. 399. 402, 
411, 412, 590. 597, 661 ; wood-. 323, 661 ; 
use in Mexico. 661 ; use on seals. 343. 346, 
639, 661. 

Drink, tubes for, 436 : rice as. 436. 

Drums, carried by figure on amulet, 356 : carried 
by figurines. 266. 277. 557. 

Duck, on seals. 218 ; models of. 297. 299. 302. 
312. 

Dug-outs, for labour. 5. 

Dundubhi. 336. 

Dungi, period of. 399 ; mausoleum of. 53. 

Duo-decimal sy.stem. 454. 

Durga. 293. 339. 

Dust, wind-borne. 16. 66. 163. 

Dwarfs. 266. 278. 654. 655. 


Ea, 287. 

Eagle, on amulets. 363, 663. 664 ; on Klamite 
and Sumerian objects. 363 : motif on ^lottery. 
225, 664 : pictograph. 664. 

Ear-holes, position of. in skulh. 631 . 632. 
Ear-motifs. 366. 367. .546, 585, 587. 
Ear-ornaments, 430. 526. 532, 5()3 : stud.-, as, 
.532, 533. 

Earring.s, 531, 533 : worn bt figurines. 264. 

273, 275. 277. 280-282, 531. 

Ears, of animal figures, 288. 289, 291. 339. 332 : 
of figurines. 261, 263, 275. 280. 306: in 


inlav. .58.5. 665 . of statues. 

257. 

, 585. 


Ear tablets, of Egypt. 585. 




Earth pre.ssure, cause of daim 

ige 

to o 

bjects. 

445, 446. 464. 664. 



Earth-godfle.ss, figurines of. 2 

58, 

2,59. 

26.5 ; 


bird as symbol of. 297. 

East (Near and iliddle). domestic fowl in. 219 : 
eyes of figurines in. 263 : horse in. 289 ; 
human sacrifice in, 172 : lathe in. 317 : 
potstone in, 639 ; itotterv of. 224 ; roof 
rollers of. 169. 
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Eggs, 219. 

Egypt, comparisons with objects from, aerobatic 
figures, 300 ; amulets, 268, 523, 525, 643 ; ■ 
anklets, 538 ; ape figures, 293, 294 ; arrow- ■ 
heads, 461 ; axes, 328, 359, 454-456, 594 ; 
balls or marbles, 565 ; batter of masonry, 164 ; 
boardgames, 572 ; beads, 496, 498-500, 504, 
510, 512, 514, 516, 517, 519, 521, 641, 642 ; 
bead-inlay, 560 ; bread, 429 ; bull in, *127 ; 
bull as symbol of authority in, 641, 642 ; 
buttons, 542 ; button-seals, 342 ; candles, 
414 ; candle-stands, 414, 643 ; carved handles, 
506 ; cattle, 288, 298 : chariot in, 570 ; climate 
of, 414 ; colours used in, 259 ; combs, 
541 ; decimal system in, 405 ; deities, 268, 
294, 585, 641, 654, 659 ; dice, 559 ; domestic 
fowl in, 219 ; donkey in, 667 ; drills, 661 ; . 
drinking-tubes, 436 ; ear ornaments, 533 ; 
ear tablets, 585 ; faience vessels, 318 ; 
figures of bulls, 288, 327, figurines, 259, 
262, 266, 268, 557, 642, 654 ; fish-hooks, 
472 ; flax, 591 ; floods, 6 ; gameboards, 574, , 
576 ; gamesmen, 572, 573 ; knife handles, ; 
286, 337, 340, 506 ; glazed quartz, 499 ; ; 
glazes, 417, 496, 583 ; goat in, 292 ; gold ; 
rosettes, 542 ; hair-pins, 539 ; hawk-stands, 
670 ; hones, 406 ; horse in, 570 ; jewellery, 
526, 542, 664 ; knives, 463, 465 ; knuckle- 
bones, 576 ; kohl-sticks, 475 ; lion in, 330, , 
337 : lotus in, 659 ; mace-heads, 398 ; 
marbles, 665 ; metal vases, 355 ; mirrors, , 
478 ; model beds, 642 ; model querns, 393 ; : 
model weapons, 662 ; modern structures, j 
xvi, 142, 166 ; motifs and patterns, 217, 218, 
222, 224, 364, 365, 643, 655, 667 ; mullers, 
570 ; nome standards, 670 ; numbers on , 
tools, 454 ; offering-trays, 428 ; ostraka, 
364 ; palettes, 337 ; pearls, 497 ; plaques, 
540, 585 ; pottery, 176, 179, 182, 189, 
201, 210, 217, 224, 287, 319, 341, 355, 364 ; ! 
pottery boxes, 319 ; preparation of grain, 
393 ; primitive boats in, 340, 341 ; pulley, 420 ; 
pygmy in, 654 ; razors, 406 ; reed-pen in, 
215 ; roofing in, 590 ; saws, 470 ; scaling 
ladders, 570 ; seals, 266, 342, 345, 364, 365, j 
639, 643 ; sheep in, 339, 671 ; shells, | 

580, 581 ; sickle-flints, 509 ; significance of | 
knots, 524 ; skulls, 625-627, 629, 631 ; spear- 
blades, 460 ; spindle-whorls, 416 ; spoons, j 
450 ; stone vessels, 323, 499 ; stools, 641 ; , 
swords, 467 ; system of weights, 674, 676 ; ! 
temple, 287 ; theriomorphic vessels, 640 ; | 
toilet boxes, 432 ; tombs and graves, 328, I 
337, 414, 456, 478, 505, 512, 516, 517, 519, i 
521, 538, 580, 581, 604, 660 ; transport to ; 
Syria, 647 ; true arch in, 650 ; votive ; 
plaques, 585 ; weights, 401, 402, 403, 604, ! 
672, 674. 

Elam, comparisons with objects from, arrow- 
heads, 461 ; art of, 327, 332, 342, 363, 559 ; 
axes, 456, 457 ; beads, 496, 510 ; bird motifs. 


363 ; bone objects, 289 ; bracelets, 535 ; 
cattle, 288 ; chariots, 570 ; composite 
animals, 333 ; decimal system, 405 ; figurines, 
268 ; fish-hooks, 472 ; flax, use of in, 591 ; 
hair-pins, 653 ; horse in, 290 ; Indian 
seals found in, 345, 639 ; influence of, 337 ; 
as intermediary trader, 643 ; kilns, 177 ; mace- 
heads, 398, 399 ; masks, 267 ; mirrors, 

478 ; model animals, 293, 295 ; motifs and 
patterns of, 217, 219, 220, 224, 225, 342, 352, 
358, 363, 411, 506, 521, 559, 655, 656, 
663, 664 ; oxen, 328 ; potterv, 182, 188-190, 
216-220, 223-225, 227, 228, “268, 287, 340, 
344, 532, 651, 653, 658, 660, 664 ; querns, 
393 ; saws, 470 ; sealings, 286 ; seals, 222, 
290, 327, 328, 332, 339, 342, 344, 345, 
358, 369, 430, 639, 656, 657 ; spindle-whorls, 
418 ; stone vessels, 7, 43, 321, 328, 639, 
640 ; swords, 467 ; tablets, 405, 660, 661 ; 
theriomorphic vessels, 640 ; tools, 442 ; 
trading connections with, 321, 345, 401, 
639 ; weights, 401-403, 604, 674-676. 

Elburz, forests of, 658. 

Elephant, on amulets, 351, 352, 357, 363, 366 ; 
characteristics of Indian variety, 670, 671 ; 
domestication of, 329, 671 ; habitat in India, 
579 ; models of, 290-291, 307, on seals, 
7, 329, 336, 345, 670, 671 ; trunk of, 
670, 671 ; tusks of, 117, 118, 329, 333, 579, 
618, 619, 621. 

Elephant-goad, 472. 

Elephas indicus, Bl. 670. 

El-Kab, candle-stands from, 414. 

El-Matmar, axe from, 594. 

Emery, 323, 502 ; use with saw, 475, 583. 
Enclosure walls, 16, 82, 87. 

Enclosures, 16, 17, 109, 111, 120, 145. 
Encroachments on streets and lanes, 27, 33, 
36, 77, 98, 99, 104, 112-114, 156, 171. 
Engraving, copper and bronze, 284, 363, 368, 
369 ; of seals, 340, 342, 343, 658 ; tools 
used for, 340, 474. 

Enki, 287. 

Enkidu, 657. 

Enkomi, gameboard from, 576. 

Ensigns, on boats, 341. 

Entrance halls, 10-12, 17. 

Entrances to city, 1, 5, 25, 32, 119, 148, 151, 
648. 

Equus caballus, 290. 

Erech, weights from, 672. 

Erosion, 35. 

Eshnunna, see Tell Asmar, 181. 

Etched carnelian beads, 229, 365, 505-507, 
526, 527, 640, 655, 662, 663, 666 ; black on 
white, 505, 662, 663 ; imitations of, 506-508, 
516, 517 ; motifs on, 365. 

Euphorbiaceae 220. 

Euphrates, 5, 641, 647. 

Europe, comparisons -with objects from, axes, 
456 ; beads, 509, 512, 516 ; buttons, 543 ; 
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chisels, 474 ; dice, 559 ; domestic fowl in, 
219 ; dwarfs in, 266 ; hair-pins, 539 ; jar- 
covers, 204 ; loom-weights, 429 ; pottery, 
651 ; razors, 469 ; querns, 393 ; saws, 442 ; 
skulls of, 629 ; system of measurement in, 
142, 405 ; weights, 402. 

Evil-eye, guards against, 190, 221, 224, 259, 365, 
368, 512, 524, 528. 

Evil-spirits, protection against, 368, 659. 

Exportations, 436, 639, 641, 651. 

Eye-motifs, 217. 223. 

Eye-paints, 196, 209, 211, 228, 322, 323, 665. 

Eyes, of figurines, 263, 267, 270-276, 279-283, 305, 
654 ; of model animals. 188, 289, 292, 294, 
298, 300-311, 313, 315-316, 640 ; as motifs, 
on pottery, 217, 223 ; of statues, 257. 


Fabrics, 441, 442 ; adhering to metal, 441, 442, 
4.50, 4.53, 465, 408, 4()9, 471, 474, 591-594 ; 
examination of, 592-594 ; impressions of, 
on faience, 545. 583. 

Fa 9 ades, of building.s, 25, 34, 35, 46, 52, 67, 
70, 78, 108, 114, 122, 149, 164 ; serrated, 
142. 

Faces, bifron figures, 259, 268, 280, 654 ; of 
figures on seals, 335 ; human-faced animals, 
292, 301, 332, 337, 338 ; paints for, 665. 

Faience, amulets of, 266, 350, 353, 354, 355- 
363, 523, 525, 659 ; animal figures in, 284, 
289, 291, 293, 300-302, 303, 304, 

310-312, 316, 426 : balls and marbles 

of, 10. 518, 566 ; beads, 117, 284. 495-497, 
499, .707, .709, 511. 512, 514. 515-522, 528 ; 
bracelets, 533, 535, 536, 664 ; buttons, 

511, 542-544 ; decoration of, 666 ; finger- 
rings, 529, 531 ; figurines, 270, 282 ; frit, 
583 : gamesmen, 10, 571-573 ; head orna- 
ments, 273 : impressions of fabrics on, 319, 
545. 583 ; inlaid, 571, 572, 583 ; inlay, 
227, 545, 585, 589, 590 ; kilns, 50 ; materials 
for, 350, 496 ; method of manufacture, 
583 ; muffles for, 178, 201 ; pin-heads, 541 ; 
plaques, 266, 354 : seals, 344, 347 ; spindle- 
whorls, 416, 417 ; studs, 532, .733, 666 ; 
various objects, 526, 544, 583 ; vessels, 

209, 228, 317-320 ; weights, 401, 605, 607. 

False arch, 13, 165, 168, 649, 650. 

Far a, tablets from, 405. 

Faras, pottery from, 365. 

Fauna, of India, 218, 337, 579. 

Fai'ia hululensis, Gardiner, 580. 

Fayum, beads from, 500. 

Feathers, of birds, on pottery, 217, 218 ; as 
charms, 296 ; coloured or incised on model 
birds, 296, 299, 313 ; designs in, 222 ; head- 
dress, 366 ; of peacock, 296, 297. 

Feeding-cups, of potterv, 210, 322 ; of stone, 

210, 322. 


Feeding-troughs, on amulets, 359, 366, 367, of 
brickwork, 85 ; in model cage, 426 ; on 
seals, 290, 327, 329-330, 332, 338. 

Feet, on amulet, 359 ; dressing of soles of, 416 ; 
position of, in figures on seals, 335. 

Fellahin, of Egj^pt, 6. 

Fenestrated walls, 10-12. 

Ferrous compounds in clays, 176. 

Fertility charms, 259, 272, 509, 582, 666. 

FertiMty figures, 259, 269, 270, 272, 278, 279, 
281, 642. 

Festivals, 409, 657, 659. 

Fibre-rings, for handles, 455. 

Ficus Indica, 351. 

Figure-of-eight motif, in Assam, 667 ; on beads, 
364, 666 ; on ivory rods, 563 ; on jevellery, 
666 ; on foreign objects, 365. 666, 667 ; on 
statue. 666 ; as symbol of longevity, 365, 
666 ; as trap for souls, 667. 

Figurines, 257-283, 428, 522, 523, 568 ; anointing 
of, 260, 272, 320 ; bearded, 264, 272, 276, 
280, 282 ; bifrons, 259, 268, 280, 654 ; 
bronze, 266, 273, 274, 412, 537, 538 ; colour- 
ing of, 258-260, 270-283 ; comparisons with 
tho.se of other countries, 259, 262, 263, 265, 

266, 268, 6.53 , 654 ; crawling children, 269, 
283, 295, 306, 557 ; deities. 9, 258-262, 264, 

265, 266-268, 271, 275, 276, 280, 282, 296, 

523, 532, 642, 646. 654 ; destruction of, 258, 
259, 270 ; faience, 270, 282 ; features 

of, 261, 263, 264, 267, 268, 269-283, 306, 
654 ; female, 258-265, 267, 268-282, 428, 
654 ; as gamesmen, 269, 280, 282, 315 ; of 
grey pottery, 258 ; head-dresses of, 260, 
261, 263-269, 271, 272-275, 276-281, 428, 
654 ; hips of, 269 ; incised work on, 267, 
274, 275, 279-281, 654 ; jewellerv worn by, 
264-265, 268-271, 272, 273, 278-280, 283, 
654 : levels found at, 270-283 : made by 
children, 266, 274 ; male, 259, 261-264, 268, 
270, 271, 275, 270, 280, 282 : materials, 
made of, 258, 266 ; methods of wearing 
hair, 261, 264, 266, 270, 272-278, 281, 295, 

306, 315, 666 ; mode of shaping facial fea- 

tures, 263 ; Mongolian slant in eyes of, 

267, 270, 275, 276, 280, 281 ; moulded, 263, 

267, 280, 281 ; nudity and semi-nudity of, 
261, 262, 265, 270, 274, 275 ; nursing 

mothers, 269, 270, 277, 278, 281, 642 ; 
painted, 260 ; parts of, 277, 282 ; pigtail 
worn by, 264 ; postures of, 262, 263, 264, 265, 

266, 271, 272, 273, 653, 654, 655 ; pottery, 

258-283, 335, 360, 393, 468, 522, .531, 532, 
538, 5.57, 642, 653, 665, 666 ; seated, 265, 

274, 275, 281, 282 ; sexual organs of, 272, 

273, 275, 283, 306 ; on stands, 269, 270, 

274, 281 ; stone, 9, 22, 258, 276, 531 

stucco on, 260, 273, 279 ; as toys, 

266, 270, 274, 280, 557 ; truncated, 

from Baluchistan, 653 ; use of tools upon 
263, 267, 271, 272, 274, 275, 279-281,’ 
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as votive objects. 258, 269, 270, 272, 278, 
283, 288, 557. 

Fillets, 529 : punch marking of, 526 ; silver, 526, 
529 : worn by figurines, 257, 261, 264, 
275, 277, 278, 280. 

Fillings, of mud, or mud-brick, 86, 88, 90, 93, 
106, 120-123, 153, 156, 170 ; of rubble, 15, 
83, 85, 163. 

Finger-rings, 347 : faience, 529, 531 ; «netal, 
1, 265, 529-531 : stone, 529, 531. 

Fire-drills, 661. 

Fire-places, 23. 

Fires, see conflagrations. 

First Street, 1, 25-29, 31-33, 35, 61, 63, 64, 66, 
67, 70, 72, 73, 74, 76, 142, 148, 149, 151, 157, 
170, 171 ; objects found in, 37, 38, 276- 
279, 282, 301, 304, 307-312, 314, 356, 

361, 363, 364, 367, 394, 403, 408, 413, 
416, 419, 428, 429, 432, 433, 435, 530, 537, 
545, 563, 564, 568, 580, 588, 598. 

Fish, 471 ; on amulets, 352, 360 ; bones, 212, 
219,573 ; as gamesman, 573 ; models of, 219, 
564 ; as motif on pottery, 219, 229 ; picto- 
graph, 327, 331 ; on seals, 219, 331, 345. 

Fish-hawk, ornament in shape of, 664. 

Fish-hooks, 219, 443, 448, 471, 472, 591, 594. 

Fishing- boats, 341. 

Fishing-nets, 435 ; weights for, 435, 641. 

Flakes, of flint, 179, 395, 396, 645. 

Flamingo, as vahnna, 297. 

Flanges, of drain-pipes, 426. 

Flats, 83. 

Flax, 591, 593. 

Fleece, of model animals, 186, 291, 311. 

Flesh-rubbers, of pottery, 415 ; of stone, 415. 

Flint, cores of, 395, 396 ; flakes, 179, 395, 396, 
645 ; tools and implements, 205, 395-397 ; 
456 ; use of, for weights, 400, 401, 604-612. 

Floods and flooding, xiv, xvi, 1-6. 10, 14, 26, 
32, 36, 42, 44, 53, 60, 62, 66, 72, 78, 82, 84, 
101, 108, 121, 123, 144, 148, 151, 162, 
164, 171, 326, 328, 444, 472, 6.50 ; pre- 
Flood stratum at Ur, 328 ; synchronization 
of, 5. 

Floors, 172 ; Indian patterns on, 659, 660 ; see 
pavements. 

Flour, 204, 649 ; use of. for patterns, 659, 660. 

Flower-spikes, on head-dresses, 335, 338, 339, 

362. 

Flues, 62, 85, 102, 177, 178, 204. 

Fly, amulet in shape of. 642. 

Fodder. 670. 

Food-vessels, on amulets, 359, 366, 367 ; for 
animals, 290, 312, 670 ; on seals, 327. 329, 
330, 332, 338. 

Foot-hills, of Baluchistan, 648. 

Footings, so-called, 48, 51, 59, 67, 70, 84, 90, 91, 
116. 150, 152, 153. 155, 156. 163. 280, 281, 
282. 

Forehead ornaments, 524. 526, 544. 


Fore Lane, 36, 51, 52, 53, 68, 82, 87, 108, 112- 
114, 169 ; objects found in, 39, 304, 306, 308, 
311-313, 319, 360, 362, 425, 430, 440, 535, 
536, 539, 582, 587, 589. 

Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 464. 

Forests, 442, 470, 657, 658 ; deforestation, 658. 

Forfeits, in games, 574. 

Forge, at Tell Asmar, 172. 

Forts and fortifications, 1, 4. 

Fort Sandeman, 500. 

Fossils, 186, 394. 

Foundation deposits, 172. 

Foundations, xii, xv, xvi, 1, 2, 14, 19, 36, 45, 47, 
51, 54, 56, 59, 66, 70, 73, 75-78, 79, 81, 82, 84, 
85, 89, 95, 96, 98, 106-107, 109, 114, 118, 
120, 125, 142, 149, 155, 156, 163, 164 ; 
ashes, 81 ; clay. 80 ; gravel, 19, 80 ; kiln- 
refuse, 76, 81, 85, 89, 148 ; mud, 149, 151, 
650 ; rubble, 34, 35, 43, 80, 85, 93, 112, 142, 
144, 146, 148, 157 ; under-pinning of, 36- 
78, 80. 

Fowl, bones of, 296 ; domestication of, 296, 312 ; 
models of, 296, 299, 302, 312 ; on seals, 218, 
296. 

Fractions, in Elamite numerical system, 661. 

France, ancient buttons of, 543 ; ancient weights, 
402. 

Frit, 583. 

Frog, on seal, 331. 

Frontiers, of Baluchistan, 647 ; N. W., 462, 
648. 

Fruits, 220, 352, 539. 

Frying-pans, 449. 

Fuchsite, 320, 321. 

Fuel, 6, 48, 105, 111, 162, 177, 178, 451, 648 ; 
charcoal, 16, 44, 49, 207, 451 ; found in 
brazier, 207 ; holes for, in kiln, 85. 

Funerary model weapons, 661, 662. 

Funerary wares, 658. 

Furnace, 54. 

Furniture, 182 ; beds, 275, 642 ; bull-legged stools, 
335, 641, 642 ; couches, 641, 642 ; dais, 
335, 336, 360, 362 ; of Egypt, 335, 641 ; 
on seals and amulets, 335, 351, 360, 641, 
642 ; stools, 182, 261, 279, 416. 


Galena, 599, 665. 

Galeodes galeodes, Lam., 581. 

Galicia, modern carts of, 569. 

Galleries, 92, 119. 

Gallus domesticus, 296, 299, 312. 

Gameboards, 41, 315, 532, 563, 572, 574-576, 
584 ; comparisons with those from other 
countries, 574-576 ; use of, with dice, 576. 
Games, use of ivory rods in, 562-564. 

Games and toys, 557-578 ; see also Toys. 
Gamesmen, 522, 557, 560, 563, 570-578 ; in animal 
form, 299 ; bone, 572, 573 ; bronze, 572 ; 
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faience, 10, 571-573 ; in human form, 269, 
280, 282, 315, ivory, 573, 574 ; levels of, 
570, 576-578 ; dimensions, of, 570, 574, 
576-578 ; materials of, 570-574, 576-578 ; 
ornamented, 571-573 ; pottery, 410, 571- 
574, 590 ; seeds, use of, 574 ; sets of, 
572 ; shell, 11, 571, 572 ; stone, 11, 23, 
499, 570-573 ; tetrahedral, 572, 573 ; types 
of, 570-574. 

Ganges valley, 529. 

Gardens, 25. 

Garlands, worn by animals, 267 ; worn by ani- 
mals on seals and amulets, 329, 333, 351 ; worn 
by model animals, 298, 300, 301, 309. 

Garments, sewing of, 476, see Dress. 

Gates and gateways, 1, 5, 25, 31, 32, 119, 148, 
151, 648 : for model games, 565. 

Gaur, 327 ; horns of, 305. 669 ; model, 305 ; on 
seals, 669, 671. 

Gaza, dagger from, 4(56. 

Gazella Bennetii, 301, 331. 

Gazelles, 218 ; models, 285, 301. 

Gebel el-’Arak, knife handle from, 286, 337, 340. 

Genmeus Hamiltoni, Griff., 299. 

Geofogical iSurvey of India, xii, 320, 323, 660. 

Georgia, wire beads from. 510. 

Gerar, jar-cover from, 204. 

Gerzian weights, 604. 

Gharial, on amulets. 287, 352, 357, 360, 362 ; 
model of, 331 : on seals, 7, 329, 331, 345, 

Ghee, 194, 260. 

Ghizeh, stone balls from, 565. 

Gilding, of metal, 501 . 

GUgamesh. 337. 657. 

Gillespie Wah. 4. 

Girdles, of beads, 262, 271. 512 ; worn bv figurines, 
261, 262, 265, 271, 276, 277, 279,^282. 

Glass, 188 ; objects from Baluchistan, 656 ; 
Roman beads, 516. 

Glastonbury, loom weights from, 429. 

Glazes and glazmg, analyses of, 496 ; of 
amidets, 266, 350, 354, 355-363, 523, 

525, 659 ; of animal figures, 284, 289, 291, 
293, 299-304. 310-312, 316, 426 ; of 

balls and marbles, 10, 518, 566 ; of beads, 
188, 284, 495-497, 499, 507, 509, 511-523, 
528 ; bracelets, 535, colours of, 301, 302, 
303, 315, 318, 319, 350, 355-358, 360-363, 
417, 418, 495-497, 507, 509, 511-514, 517, 
518, 532, 533, 535, 539, 541-544, 566, 571, 
573, 583, 585, 586 ; of figurines, 270, 282 ; 
of gamesmen, 10, 571-573 ; of uilay, 545, 
585, 586, 589, 590 : kilns for, 49, 50, 54, 319 ; 
muffle for, 178, 201 ; of pottery, 175, 188, 511 ; 
of quartz, 499, 514 ; of seals, 344, .347, 
350 ; of small vessels, 318-320 ; of 
various objects, 416, 417, 438, 511, 512, 
53,5, ,536, 539, 541, 542, 543, 544, ,583 j 
vitreous paste, 191, 209, 284, 291, 293, 
299, 301, 303, 318, 320, 342, .347, 496, 


497, 509, 511-515, 520, 521, 535, 539, 542- 
544, 585, 589, 590. 

Glumes, in mud-plaster, 590. 

Goat, 332 ; on amulets, 351, 359, 361, 366, 367 ; 
association with deities, 275, 276, 292 ; bones 
of, 292 ; domestication of, 217, 292 ; 

in Egypt, 292 ; figurines wifh horns of, 267, 
276, 280 ; horns of. 267, 276, 280, 292, 

300, 303, 311, 332, 339, 361, 366, 

387 ; human-faced, 292, 301, 332, 337, 

338 ; models of. 285, 291, 292, 297, 300, 

301, .303, 311, 443 ; in Punjab, 367, 

on pottery, 217, 218 ; as sacred animal, 
275, 292,‘ 338;on seats, 292, 332, 333, 

337, 338. 365, 671 ; in Sumer, 292 ; 

two-headed, 365. 

Goat-man, 292, 337. 

Godamhi, motif, 224. 

Gods and godde.sses, see Deities. 

Gold, 453 ; beads, 501, .514-516, ,520, 528, 663 ; 
boss for stud, 533 ; bracelet, 534 ; from Ur, 
capping of beads, 501, 516, 666 ; fasten- 
ing of pectoral, 546 ; finger-rings, 531 ; 
head ornaments, 273, 278, 526 ; imita- 

tions of .shells from Sumer, 581 ; lapping 
of, 515, 516 ; in Minoan figures of bulls, 289 ; 
pm from Ur, 294 ; rings from Ur, 531 ; 
rosettes from Egypt, .542 : scrap, 527 ; 
spacers, 520 ; vessels from Astrabad, 538. 

Goldsmith, 396. 

Goose, models of, 297, 299, 302. 

Gourds, 205, 314. 

Grain, bins for. 10. 47, 54, 96, 211 ; husking of, 
186, 6.50 : husks of, in plaster, 590 ; (pierns 
for grinding, 393, 394, 650 ; use of, in system 
of weights, 404. 

Grammar, art of, 294. 

Grass, xii. 4. 

Gratings, l8l, 182. 

Gravel, for foundations, 19, 80 ; for roofs, 169. 

Gravers, 474 ; use of, on figurines, 263, 267, 
271, 272, 274, 275, 279-281 ; u.se of, on metal, 
284, 348, 368, 369, 474 ; use of, on model 
animals, 284, 308, 309, 310, 316, u.se of, on 
stone. 341, 474. 

Graves, see Cemeteries. 

Great Bath, 9-15. 17. 20, 24, 149-151, 351. 

Greece, comparisons with objects from, amulets, 
.525 ; arrow-heads, 461 ; cross-pattern m, 

655 ; figurines, 263 ; 266 ; gameboards, 574, 
.576. 584 ; shield, amulets in shape of, 224 ; 
motifs used in. 219, 222, 365, 584, 655, 656, 
667 ; peacock in art of, 297 ; inlay, 584, 
590; pottery. 175, 179, 188, 189, 204, 219, 
223. 340, 651. 655, 6.56 ; seal, 656 ; spear- 
blades, 460 ; spindle-whorls, 419. 

Greek cross, in Elam and Sumer, 342, 655, 656 ; 
in Minoan siguary, 342 : on pottery, 655, 

656 ; on seal from Baluchistan, 656 ; on seals, 
342,357,6.55,656 ; star sign, 656 ; as symbol 
of Minoan goddess, 656. 
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Green felspar, beads, of, 500, 504. 

Grey pottery, 45, 174, 175, 178, 182, 184, 187, 
188, 191, 192, 195, 202, 203, 206, 208, 214, 
215, 258, 667 ; figurine of, 258 ; use of, 
for dice, 559, 560. 

Grinders, 394, 407. 1 

Grfils and gratings, in kilns, 50 ; of pottery, 181, 
182 ; of stone, 181. 

Grooves, in beads, 504, 513, 515, 517 ; in seals, 
342, 343, 346, 347. • 

Guards, 50, 52, 96, 111 ; houses for, 34, 76, 172 ; | 
rooms for, 46, 48, 50, 52. 

Gudea Period, humped oxen of, 328 ; Ubation ; 
vase of 506 ; statue of, 268. 

Gufiloche, on foreign seals, 356. 

Gujarat, zebu of, 329, 670. 

Gums, 175, 188. 

Gurob, figurines from. 642. 

Gutters, 169-170, 171, 424, 425. 

Gvader, port of, 647. 

Gypsum, analyses of, 598 ; deposits on various 
objects, 525 ; mortar, 162, 598 ; plaster, 162, . 
169, 222. 


Hab Kiver, 331. 

Haematite, bead of, 500 ; use of, in glaze, 417 ; 

paint, 215 ; source of, 500. 

Hair, of animals, 669 ; of animals on pottery, ; 
217 ; beards of figurines, 264, 272, 275, 27*6, i 

280, 282, of model animals, 264, 292, 294, 
301, 303, 305, 311, 313, 332, worn by 
statues, 264, 468 ; of deities, 261, 264, 
272, 275, 280, 282, 335-339, 351, 362, 
468, 657 ; of figures on seals, 335-339, : 
351, 362 ; of figurines, 261, 264, 266, 270-279, | 

281, 295, 306, 315, 666 ; hair ornaments, i 

666 ; of model animals, 289, 291, 294, 298, : 
300, 301, 303-306, 309, 310, 313, 315 ; I 
pigtails, 264, 335, 338, 339, 351, 362 ; ‘ 
rings for, from Ur, 531 ; of statuary, 264, , 
468 ; for stringing beads, use of, 514. ! 

Hair-pins, 538-541 ; bone, 539, 541 ; copper or i 
bronze, 539, 653 ; ivory, 538-540. 

Hair-pin heads, 319, 412, 442, 538-541 ; bone, | 
541 ; faience, 541 : ivory, 540 ; metal, 442 ; ; 
stone, 412, 539-541, 567 ; vitreous paste, | 
539, 540. i 

HaUs, 11, 60, 92. 

Hal-Tarxien, figurines from, 259. ! 

Hammers, handles of, 464 ; in metal working, 
447, 448, 449, 451, 456, 462, 466-468, ; 
472 ; object used as, 434 ; to toughen metal, ' 
462, 594, 595 ; of wood, 395. 

Handles, 299, 442, 464, 582, 663 ; of axes, 458, j 
459 ; of blade-axes, 455 ; of chisels, 

423, 454, 473, 474 ; clefted, 455 ; of 

daggers, 466 : for drills, 475 ; faience, 424 ; 
from Gebel el-’Arak, 286, 337, 340 ; for hones. 


406 ; of hooks, 472 ; horn, 423 ; of knives, 
395, 423, 462, 464, 506 ; of ladles, 421, 422 ; 
of metal utensils, 449 ; of mirrors, 478 ; of 
pottery vessels, 180, 190, 205, 206, 211 ; pre- 
served wood of, 462, 464 ; of razors, 468, 
469 ; rings for, 455 ; of saws, 470, 471 ; of 
seals, 332, 340, 342-344, 346, 347 ; of spoons, 
450 ; of strigUs, 416 ; of swords, 459 ; of 
uncertain use, 423, 424 ; of weights, 402. 

Hand-made pottery, 180, 186, 191, 192, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 201, 202, 205, 210, 211. 

Hanuman, 294. 

Harappa, 343, 345, 404, 405, 414 ; amulets and 
seals, 7, 224, 329, 343, 358, 658, 670 ; axes, 
640 ; beads, 642 ; comb, 225, 542 ; 

culture, 662 ; daggers, 471 ; figurines, 393, 
532, 653, 666 ; hair-pins, 653 ; human re- 
mains, 642 ; inscribed implements, 124, 
444, 454 ; jewellery, 560, 666 ; knives, 463 ; 
motifs on pottery, 185, 223, 656, 658 ; 
pavement at, 650 ; pendant, 663, 664 ; 
pottery, 210, 217, 653 ; querns, 394 ; ring- 
stones, 439, 509 ; weights, 601, 672, 

674. 

Hare, models of, 291, 301, 307 ; on copper 
tablet, 368 ; on Syro-Hittite seals, 291. 

Harness, 570. 

Hatches, food, 65, 108. 

Hawk, as amulet, 525 ; model of, 300 ; sacred in 
Egypt, 670 ; fish-hawk, 664. 

Head-dresses, of Egyptian deities, 659 ; of 
figures on amulets, 351, 362, 366 ; of figures 
on seals, 335, 338, 339 ; figurines, 260 
261, 263-269, 271, 272-275, 276-282, 428, 
654 ; plant emblems on, 335, 338, 339, 362. 

Head-hunters, 648, 667. 

Head ornaments, cones, 261, 273, 277, 278, 442, 
443, 448, 471, 526, 527, 529, 539. 

Head-rests, 428. 

Healing, art of, 294. 

Hearths, 108, 451. 

Heaters, 207. 

Helladic Period, pottery of, 204. 

Helmet, figure on seal, 337. 

Hemp, 593. 

Herbs, 392. 

Heroes, figures on seals, 337, 359, 641, 657. 

Hes vase, of Egypt, 355. 

Hetepheres, tomb of, 538. 

Hides, of rhinoceros, 290, 304, 306, 330 ; of tiger, 
339. 

Hierakonpohs, tomb at, 337. 

Highlands of Persia, pottery from, 664. 

Hills, 217, 262, 293, 327, 436, 647, 648. 

Himalayas, 290. 

Hindus, ablutions of, 167 ; comparisons with 
hair of, 468 ; jewellery in sculpture, use of, 
277 ; mirrors used by, 478. 

Hinges, 168, 180. 

Hippalus, as navigator, 647. 
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Hips, prominence in figurines, 269. 

Hissarlik, axes from, -fofi, 457 ; spindle-whorls 
from, 655, 660. 

Hither Asia, onager of, 570. 

Hittites, anklets worn by, 538 ; humped oxen 
of, 287 ; seals of, 334, 344, 654, 666. 

Hoards, bronze and copper implements and 
utensils, 41, 124, 142, 144, 145, 320, 441, 
443-447, 456, 459, 467, 469, 495, 498, 500, 
503, 522, 526, 537, 566, 599 ; coins, 16, 
187. 

Hobble, 667 ; as hieroglyphic sign in Egypt, 
667. 

Hollow seals, 343, 437 ; method of manu- 
facture, 344. 

Honan, pottery of, 176, 189. 

Hones, 21, 406, 407, 442, 449 ; in animal shape, 
406 ; in metal work, 407. 

Hooks, bone, 434 ; fish-, 219, 443, 448, 471, 
472, 591, 594 ; ivory, 431 ; metal, 472 ; 
pottery, 431, 432; shell, 431. 

Hoopoo, 302. 

Hornblende, beads of, 500, 501, 522, 527. 

Horned deities, figurines, 9, 262, 263, 267, 268, 
271, 275, 276, 280, 282, 523 ; on seals and 
amulets, 333, 334, 336, 338, 339, 351, 

362, 366, 654 ; in tiger form, 334, 339, 657. 

Horns, 217, 218, 365 ; antelope, 218. 286, 301, 
311, 434, 539 ; bison, 275, 276, 327 ; 
Brahmani bull, 267, 328, 334, 670 ; 

buffalo, 336, 339, 358, 359, 670 ; cattle, 
271, 287-289, 298, 304, 309, 316, 328, 
365, 669 ; deer, 64, 423, 434 ; gaur, 305, 
669 ; goat, 217, 267, 276, 280, 292, 300, 
303, 311, 332, 339, 352, 361, 366, 367 ; 
ibex, 217, 218, 332, 333 ; inset in model 
animals, 288, 289, 298, 300, 305, 308-309, 315, 
479 ; medicinal qualities of, 291, 423 ; motif 
on pottery, 217-218 ; ram, 276, 307, 339, 
523 ; rhinoceros, 291, 306, 330 ; tiger, 334, 
339, 657 ; urus-bull, 326, 330, 334, 069. 

Horse, 289, 570 ; bones of, 289 ; domestica- 

tion of, 289 ; model, 289, 306. 

Hostels, 119. 

Hotept, Queen, anklets worn by, 538. 

Household deities, 258, 259. 

Household objects, tools and implements, 392- 
440, 529. 

Houses, ahgnment of, 22, 27, 28, 32, 34, 45, 
76, 84, 90, 105, 107, 110, 119, 142, 156, 
157 ; annexes, 67, 69, 72, 81, 82, 84, 
89, 91, 147-151, 157 : bathrooms, 12. 18-21, 
24! 65, 85, 86, 89, 95, 101, 115, 147, 166, 167, 
169, 170, 416 ; beam-holes, 51, 69, 116, 169 ; 
benches, 27-32, 76, 82 ; bracket to 

hold lamp, 79, 172 ; bricks, see Bricks ; 
buttresses, 15, 54, 68, 78, 92, 164 ; chutes, 
15, 26, 27, 29, 30, 71, 76. 83, 89-90, 
93, 104, 109, no, 112, 119, 125, 144, 147, 
152, 153, 166, 169, 170 ; columns, 12, 51, 


53, 56, 57, 59, 66, 74, 75-76, 88, 90, 102, 103, 
121, 125, 146, 150, 155, 156 ; conflagrations, 
49, 50, 54, 59, 109, 115, 121, 163, 326, 590, 
591, 648 ; corridors, 12, 13, 48, 49, 51, 
52, 55, 57, 98, 100, 104, 126, 143, 146, 
150, 154-156 ; courts and courtyards, see 

Courts; cupboards, 65. 108, 111, 113, 122, 
12.5 ; doors and doorways, see Doors ; door- 
sopkets, 43, 67, 168, 394, 428, 429 : drains 
and drainage, see Drains ; flats, 83 ; hearths, 
108, 451 ; kitchens, 105, 108, 111, 472 ; 
lintels, 165, 168 ; lobbies, 65 ; matting as 
doors, 20, 98, 167 : niches, see Niches ; party- 
walls, 65, 74. 76, 114, 148, 150 ; passages, 
11. 19, 20, 46-48. 59, 61, 63, 64. 66, 71. 83, 
87, 96, 97, 103, 122, 149, 154, 162 ; privies, 
see Privies ; recesses. 23, 64, 92, 93, 99, 
102, 156 ; roofs and roofing, see Roofs ; 

rubbing of walls by traffic. 88, 101 ; 
servant’s cjuarters, 50. 56, 67, 68 ; shops, 33, 
71. 74, 99. 101, 108, 111, 114, 115, 172; 
sleeping places, 13, 22, 67, 168 : spaces 
between, 61, 65, 108, 147, 153. 157 ; stables, 
51, 73, 74, 100 ; stairways, see Stairs ; 
storevs, see Storevs ; sub-division of 6, 53, 
66, 70, 74, 87. ■^90, 93, 101, 108, 113; 
tavern, 61 ; ventilators, 181 : verandah, 
166 : vestibules, 10, 46. 48, 50, 52, 64, 
66, 70, 71, 73. 75, 83, 88, 92-94, 100, 106, 
108, 151, 153, 157 ; walls, see Walls ; wells 
and well-rooms, see Wells ; windows, 142, 
181, 182 : wind-scoops, 50 ; women’s (piar- 
ters, 181. 

HR Area, 25, 170, 257, 413, 426, 495, 595, 

651. 

Human figures, absence on pottery, 216 ; on 
amulets, 2(36. 351-353, 355. 356. 358-361, 
362, 366, 659, 660 ; as figurines, 257-283, 

295, 305, 428, 523, 537. 538, 557, 654 ; 

nudity and semi-nudity of, 261, 262, 265, 
269, '274, 275 : on seals, 217, 334-341, 
656, 659, 660 : as statues, 10, 92, 257, 258, 
264, 275, 335, 411, 412, 468, 532, 538, 

585, 586. 

Human remains, xii, 6, 49. 94, 116-118, 155, 
172, 281. 444. 514, 542, 579. 586, 648 ; report 
on, 613-638. 

Humped cattle, 267, 288, 328 ; models, 45, 287, 
288, 304, 308, 309, 314, 316, 328 ; on seals, 
267, 328, 670, 671. 

Hungary, axe-adzes from, 457, 458 ; model 
weapons, 662 ; ornaments, 526 ; wire- 
beads, 510. 

Hunter, figure on copper tablet, 356, 366. 

Hunting-dogs, 286, 290. 

Husks, in mud plaster, 590. 

Huts, on boats, 341. 

Hyksos, introduction of chariot into Egypt, 570. 

Hypocephali, 268. 
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Ibex, as amulet, 285. 311 ; horns of, 217, 218, 
332, 333 : model of. 285, 311 ; on painted 
pottery, 217, 218 ; on seals, 332 ; see also 
Goat. 

Igneous .stone, u.se of. 392. 397. 
lUahun. beads from, 516. 

Images, see Statues and Figurines. 

Image-makers, 258. 

Imitation stone beads, 497. 498. 506-505. 513, 

516, 517, 529. 

Implements. 124. 144, 145, 172, 212, 31*2-440, 468- 
469, 529. 594; barbed-. 336. 461, 471, 
472: of bone. 212, 431 : lioard.s of. 41. 
124, 142. 144, 145, 320. 441, 443-447. 456' 
459, 466. 469. 503. 526. 537. 566. 599 ; 
inscribed. 124, 442-444. 454. 460. 463, 473, 
586, 661 ; models of. 45. 436. 458. 459. 661 . 
662 : socketed, 457, 458. 459, 640 : model of. 
45, 436. 458, 459 ; untinished. 452, 464. 467. 
Importations (pos.sible). 184. 188. 208. 216. 218, 
321, 332. 343. 348. 354. 436. 509. 510. 516. 

517. 535. 559. 639-641. 643, t>44. 646, 647. 
651. 653. 655. 660. 663-665. 667. 668, 
674. 

Impressions of fabric, on faience objects. 319. 
545, 583 : on metal objects. 441. 442, 453. 
465, 468, 469, 474, 591-594. 

Incantations, 336, 565. 

Incense-stand, on seals, 670. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, 441, 591, 592. 
Indian deities. 220. 221. 2.59, 290. 292. 294. 296, 
297, 334-338. 339. 355. 654, 655. 

Indian Ocean, shells of. 421. .526. 582 ; traffic on, 
647. 

Indian Museum. Calcutta. 224. 631. 

Indian seals found in other countries, 5, 7, 327. 

328. 329. 340. 343. 345, 639. 

Indian traders. 329. 

Indo-iSassanian pottery. 651, 

Indus, 148, 485 ; banks of. 33() : bed of. 4. 5 ; 
boat.s of. 183. 340 ; crocodile of. 331 ; 
fishing in, 219. 641 ; flooding by. 6 ; fore.sts 
in vicinity of. 442 : mica m sand of, 176 ; 
mouth of. 647 ; river-folk of. 657 ; shifting 
of. 4 ; size of. 4 ; sub-soil water and. 43 ; 
traffic on, 183, 340. 

Infants, carried by figurines, 269, 270, 277. 278, 
281. 642 : crawling figures of. 269, 283. 295. 
306. 557. 

Ingots, 369, 450-453 ; copper, 450, 451 : 

bronze. 451 ; lead, 453 ; weight.s of. 451-453. 
Ink, 188, 353. 570 ; ves.sel for, 188, 202. 

Inlay, 301, 519, 574. 584. 585 ; bone, 7. 587, 588, 

665 : bronze, 479. 545 ; beads used as. 560, 

666 ; crystal, 223 ; faience. 227, 545, 585, 

590 ; human figures in, 585 : ivory, 584 ; 
potterv. 590 ; rosette in. 574 ; shell. 
186. 223. 286, 357. 362. 366. 367. 412, 

574, 579, 581. 582, 584. 585. 587. 588. 

589, 645. 665 ; stone. 22. 583-587 : 


vitreous paste, 585, 589. 590 : use of 

coloured pa.stes as. 318. 412. 429, 430, 
433. 506-509. 513. 519. 520. 531. 539. 5)41, 
545. 546. 564, 566. 571. 583. 5S.5. .588. 589 ; 
use on stone, 586. 

Inla\-, (comparisons with), Cretan. 227 : Greek, 
584 : Mycenaean. 590 ; Sumerian. 222. 289, 
584, 585. 588. 

Inscriptions, on amulets. 351-363 ; on bead. 
506 ; on bracelets. 531). 537 ; on bone and 
ivory rods. 363, 421. 561. 5ti3 ; on copper 
tablets. 363-369 : on dice. 559. 561 ; draw- 
ings on sherds. Ki. 187. 340. ()57 ; on imple- 
ments. 124. 442-444. 454. 460, 463, 

473. 586, 661 : on potterv. 182. 183. 187 ; 
on .seals, 199. 217. 218. 326. 327, 330- 
333, 334-338. 342, 343-348 : on Cretan pot- 
tery. 215. 

Insects, beatls in form of, ti42 ; cages for. 297, 
314. 426 ; as pets. 426 : protection against. 
211 : on seals. 344 ; white ants, 110. 

Intersecting circle motif, on ivory ve.ssel. 324 : 
on pottery, 185, 200. 221, 222, 324. 643, 
644, 646. 666. 

Invaders and invasions, 6. 163, 444. 648. 668. 

Ionian sarcophagus, motif on, 667. 

Ipplepen, axe from. 457. 

Iran, see Persia. 

Iracj. mace.s of. 399 ; spindle-whorls of, 418. 

Iron, as impurity in t opper, 479-482 ; as impurity 
in glaze, 491) ; as polishing material. 662 ; 
presence in clavs. 176. 189, 536 ; red oxide 
of. 178. 179. 189. 313. 497. 662, 665. 

Isle of Man, comparison \\ith arms of, 357. 

Italy, comparisons with objects from, axes, 
456 : beads. 512 ; chisels. 474 ; disc-shaped 
objects, 398 ; jar-covers, 204 ; neolithic 
poGery. 651 : razors. 469 : weights, 402. 

Ithaca Island, pottery from, 219. 

Ivory, 526. 579. awls, 420, 421 ; box from Greece, 
576 : batons, 432 ; ca.sting .sticks, 562, 583, 
661 ; combs. 116, 118, .541. 542 ; cutting 
of, .541, 542, 579 ; dice, 421. 559-562, 

661 : figures of dancers from Egypt, 
654 ; fish, 564 : gamesmen, 573, 574 ; hair- 
puis, 538-540 : handle from Gebel el-’Arak, 
286. 3,37, 341 : inlay, .584 ; inscribed rods. 
345, 363, 421, 561, .563 ; jar-stopper, 434 ; 
model animals, 219. 564 ; objects, 564, 

565 ; ornamented and coloured incised work 
on, 324. 420, 421, 433, 439. 539, 542, 563-565, 
574, 579 ; pegs, 432. 438 ; pin-head. .540 ; 
plaque, .579 : reasons for use of, 582 ; rods, 
433. 434, 561-564, 661 ; roundels, 439 ; 

tusks. 117. 118. 329, 333. .579, 616, 618, 619, 
621 : use of saw on. .541. ,542. .579 : vessel, 
204. 317. 324. 579 ; workers in. 117. 
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Jackals, 629 ; model of, 295. 

Jade, ball or marble of, 565 ; beads of, 498, 527 ; 
gamesman, 571 ; sources of, 498. 

Janusdike head. 259, 268, 280, 654. 

Japan, smelting of metals in, 451. 

Jar-covers, 180, 195, 204, 414 ; metal, 204, 
■446, 447, 448 ; pottery,^ 184, 187, 204, 414, 
448 : shell, 324, 430 : stone, 204, 320, 322, 
437 ; types of, 204 : comparisons with 
foreign, 204. 

Jar-painters. 221. 227, 228. 

Jar stoppers, animal form, 313, 314 ; ivory, 204, 
434 ; shell, 434. 

Jars, ceremonial use of, 207, 227, 319, 354, 448, 
646, 652 : faience, 209, 228. 317-320 ; ivory, 
204, 317, 324, 579 ; stone 7, 194, 203, 210, 
223, 317, 318, 320-324, 446, 450, 639, 640, 
646, 665 ; vitreous paste, 191, 209, 318-320. 

Jar-stands, pottery, 182, 185, 190, 206, 207, 
414 ; stone, 207, 213, 413. 

Jasper, amulet, 525 ; beads, 499, 501, 502, 527, 
528 : weights, 401, 605, 607. 

Jilts, peacocks sacred to, 296. 

Java, shells from, 581. 

Jemdet Xasr, beads from. 431 ; cones, 409 ; games- 
men, 570. 573 ; gutters, 425 : kilns, 177 ; 
marbles. 565 ; pottery, 176, 180, 189, 190, 
204, 205, 209. 218. 667 ; references to period 
of. 409, 538. 652 ; seals of period of, 357, 
365 ; tablets. 289, 293, 405. 

Jewellery, 495-546 : from Harappa, 560, 666 ; 
hoards of. 495, 498, 522, 526-528 ; painted 
on figurines, 265, 280 : worn by figurines, 
261, 262, 263-266, 269, 271, 272", 273, 278- 
281, 283. 6.54 : worn by figures on amulets 
and seals. 335, 338, 339. 

Jeweller's .stone, 413. 

Jhukar, mounds of. xi, 651 ; pottery from, 224. 

Jungle. 4. 

Jungle-fowl, domestication of, 296, 312 ; portra- 
yal on pottery. 219 : portrayal on seals, 218, 
296. 


Kaliit. labour from. xii. 

Kainandalu. 205. 

Karli, figure of ipieen at. 211. 

Kashmir, stag of, 423. 

Kassite seals. 342. 

Kaunakffi. 261. 271. 

Khafaje. comparisons with objects from, kUn 
at. 162 : masonry at, 649 ; mud-plaster, 
169. 590 ; masks, 267 ; net-weights, 435 ; 
sculptures. ,570 ; .stone vessels, 194. 

Khafra. statue of, 661. 

Khans, xi, 17, 33. 36, 92, 105, 116, 119-120, 164. 

Khasekhemui, tomb of, 6.50. 

Khithar Range, as source of flint, 395 ; distance 
from city, 648 ; goat in, 332 ; ibex of, 217 ; 
oorial of, 291 ; raiding parties from, 444, 
648. 


Khoirine system of weights, 674. 

I Khotan, pottery from, 652. 
i Khonds, peacock sacred to, 297. 
i Khorsabad, cones from, 409. 
i Khufu, sarcophagus of, 661. 

Kids, models of, 292, 311. 

KUns, 41, 154 ; cov'er used with, 178, 204 ; for 
glazing, 49, 50, 54, 319 ; at Jemdet Nasr, 
177 ; at Khafaje, 162 ; at Kish, 177 ; for 
lutAal, 172, 451, 452 ; muffles for, 178, 
201, 203 ; for pottery, 6, 33, 53, 57, 62, 85, 
103, 114, 172, 176-178, 258, 261 ; at Susa, 
177 ; waste material from, 6, 31, 57, 85, 
177. 

Kilts, worn by Cretan figures. 655 ; worn by 
figures on seals. 337 : worn b\' figurines, 257, 
261. 

Kings (and rulers), 46, 632, 641 ; bull as symbol 
of, 337 ; Egyptian, 287. 401, 576, 65(3, 654, 
660, 661 ; Mesopotamia. .53. 267. 328. 354, 
399, 458, 506, 523, 649 ; stool used by, 642. 

Kuiship, between India and Sumer, 648. 649. 

Kirkuk, .seal-impres.sion from, 268. 

Kish, comparisons with objects from, 204 ; 
armourer’s shop at. 172 ; axes. 456 ; beads. 
365, 505, 506, 514, 517-519, 642 ; bracelets, 
664 ; bricks of, xiii ; carved plaster. 222 : 
cosmetic shells. 581 : drain at. 6.50 ; llooil 
at. 5 ; fr\-ing-j)ans. 449 : hair-pins, 653 : 
imitation shells. 581 ; ingots. 452 ; inlay. 
286, 587 ; kilns at. 177 ; knuckle-bones, 

576 ; ladles, 421. 422 : masks. 267 : mirrors, 
478 ; pottery, 180, 182. 189, 190, 197, 205, 581, 
651 : razors, 469 ; reserved .slip, 184 ; roofs. 
650 ; seals, 340 ; .skulls. 624-629. 631 , 648, 
649 : stands. I8l ; stone vessel. 7. 317 ; 
toy chariots, 569 : true arch at. 649. 

Kitchens, 105. 108, 111. 472. 

Klazomenai, sarcophagus from, 365. 

Knife-handles, 395, 462 : antler, 423 : of Egypt, 
506 ; from Cebel el-'Arak, 286. 337. 340 ; 
preserved wood of. 423. 464. 

Knives, 442, 453. 454. 461, 462, 469 ; fabric 
adhering to, 441. 465, .591 ; flint, 395, 396 ; 
for leather work, 464 : of metal. 129, 442, 
444, 459-466. 469 ; methods of attaching 
handles to, 462 : surgical, 463 ; types of, 
461-466 ; u.se of. in trimming potterv. 179- 
181, 193. 195. 207. 211. 

Knobbed ware, 208, 651, 652. 

Knossos. comparisons wdth objects from, 
bracelets, 535 ; candle-stand, 414 ; decor- 
ated pebbles, 412 ; drain-pipes, 426 : 
ear-stud, 532 ; faience wares, 320 ; figurine, 
496 ; figures on frescos at, 273, 538, 655 ; 
gameboard, 532 ; inlay, 227 ; painted cockle- 
shells, 581 : potterv. 224 ; .saws. 470. 

Knots, 524 ; as amulets. 524 ; as charms. 524 ; 
in heraldry, 524. 

Knuckle-bones, ivor_\ from Egypt, 576 ; from 
Kish, 576 : use in game, 576. 
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Kohl, 196, 211, 228, 322, 323. 

Kohl-jars, 476 ; of Egypt, 323 ; of metal, 211, 
317, 450 ; of pottery, 195, 196, 211, 439 ; 
of stone, 320, 321, 323 ; sticks for, 450, 475. 

Krishna, 355. 

Kuban River, basin of, axe-adze from Maikop 
in, 458. 

Kubera, sons of, 355. 

Kushan Period, brick-robbing in, 214 ; coins 
of, 15, 187 ; inscribed sherds of, 10! 187 ; 
masonry of, 22-24 ; possible axe of, 457 ; 
pottery of, 22, 187. 


“ L ” Mound, 3, 14. 

Labels, for merchandize, 430. 

Labour, xu. 

Laconian Period, pottery of, 655. 

Ladles, bandies of, 421, 422 ; metal, 643 ; shell, 
421, 422. 

Lagash, model tools from, 458 ; seal of Lugal- 
anda, 354, 523. 

Lamellidens marginalis, Lamarck, 580. 

Lamps ; bracket to bold, 59, 172 ; hanging, 192 ; 
niche to hold, 79, 172 ; possible use with 
figurines, 260 ; pottery, 192, 210 ; shell, 
423 ; from Ur, 423. 

Lamp-black, as colour for pottery elays, 175 ; 
as cosmetic, 665 ; as ink, 188. 

Lance-heads, 459-463. 

Land-routes, 646. 

Lanes, 9, 17, 22, 25-40, 44, 171, encroach- 
ments on, 77, 95, 98, 99, 102, 104, 112-114, 
156 ; obstructions in, 14, 36, 84, 86, 90 ; 
objects found in, 40, 299, 311, 395, 417, 
425, 429, 458, 530. 

Langat, 335. 

Lapidaries, 497, 503, 504. 

Lapis-lazuli, beads of, 499, 500, 504, 516, 519, 
520 ; button of, 543 ; gamesman of, 571 ; 
inlaid eyes of, 289 ; part of toilet vessel of, 
500 ; pin-head from Baluchistan, 653 ; 
sources of, 499, 500 ; spacers, 519, 520. 

Lapping, of copper and bronze, 445-447 ; of gold, 
515, 516. 

Larders, storage jars used as, 61, 211-213. 

LarsaTeriod, ram’s head of, 289. 

Lashings, of handles, 455. 

Lathe, 412 ; use of, in bead-making, 502, 503, 
661 ; use of, for ivory, 433 ; use of, for 
metal, 446 ; use of, for stone, 317, 595. 

Latin Cross, 342. 

Latrines, 13, 26, 48, 49, 51, 58, 65, 66, 74, 
79, 80, 89, 93, 94, 98, 101, 104, 106, 110, 
124, 143, 144, 147, 156, 166, 167, 170, 651. 

Lausitz Culture, pottery of, 652. 

“ Law of Errors,” as apphed to weights, 672-674. 

Lead, 41, 54 ; analyses of, 479-482 ; 599, 600 ; 
hook of, 472 ; as impurity in copper ores, 
600 ; as impurity in silver, 599 ; ingot of. 


453 ; plumb-bob, 476 ; utensils of, xii, 441, 
450. 

Leather, amulet- cases of, 353, 524 ; hinges of, 
168 ; imitation of, in pottery, 10, 353, 437, 
524, 525 ; pendants of, 522 ; as possible 
I writing material, 189, 345 ; sheaths of, 462 ; 
stone used in working, 413 ; vessels of, 314 ; 
workers in, 413. 

i Leaves, 407 ; as medicine, 341 ; as motifs on 
pottery, 215, 218, 220, 221 ; as writing 
material, 345. 

; Ledges, 45, 46, 49, 67, 100, 115, 152, 163. 

1 Legends, pictorial, 355, 658. 
j Levels, chronological order of, 42 ; datum, xiv, 
XV, xvi, 3, 9 ; stratification of, xvi, 86 ; 
surface of mounds, 58, 63 ; system used, 

. xii, xiii. 

I Lever, apphance to be used with, 438. 
i Libation vase, of Gudea, 506. 

I Lids, see Jar-covers. 

( Lime, degraissant in pottery and other clay 
i objects, 176, 177, 184, 185, 188, 202, 212, 
i 214, 226, 258, 316, 350, 414, 427, 436 ; 

! as flux, 583 ; kiln for bnming at Khafaje, 

' 162 ; slaking of, 176. 

' Lime-mortar, 29, 162, 598, 599 ; analysis of, 598. 

■ Lime-plaster, 169. 

' Limestone, 599 ; animal models in, 284, 298 ; 
i amulet of, 523 ; beads of, 499, 504, 514, 

I 523 ; cones of, 407, 408 ; die, 560 ; 

gamesman, 571 ; grinders, 394 ; inlay, 586 ; 
Jaisahnir variety, 583 ; jar-stands, 207, 213, 

, 413 ; mace-heads, 397-399 ; marbles, 565, 

567 ; outcrops of, 395 ; pedestals of, 412, 

! 413 ; pin-head of, 541 ; pink variety, 499, 

• 565 ; plaques, 292, 583 ; ring-stones, 595- 

j 598 ; roofing at Kish, 650 ; rubber, 407 ; 

seal of, 348 ; statue of, 257 ; toilet- 
! stand, 395 ; unknown object, 438 ; use of 
i chisel on, 475 ; vessels of, 291, 320 ; weights 

I of, 401, 402, 602, 604, 605, 607, 608, 610-612. 

1 Limits of city, 1, 31. 

I Linear measures, 142, 167, 348, 405. 

I lAngas, 407-412, 570 ; anointing of, 408. 
j Lintels, 165, 167. 

[ Lion, 355 ; aspect as king in Egypt, 337 ; in 
I Asiatic art, 330 ; on Gebel el-’Arak handle, 
337 ; Mediaeval writers on, 333 ; in Sumerian 
art, 657. 

Lip ornaments, 563. 

Lisht, anklets from, 538 ; ivory figures from, 654. 

, Lobbies, 65. 

Loin-cloths, worn by figures on seals, 337 ; worn 
by figmdnes, 271, 277, 282. 

I Longevity, symbols of, 524, 539, 666. 
i Long Barrow skulls of England, comparisons 
I with, 631. 

i Long Lane, 36, 77, 81, 85-88, 90, 91, 95, 96, 108, 
j 116, 121, 169 ; objects found in, 39, 40, 271, 

! 278, 279, 310, 360, 413, 429, 430, 530, 

532, 534, 536, 542, 587, 589, 613, 614, 648. 
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Looms, 65, 113 ; w eights for, 429. 

Loop Lane, 36, 106, 121 ; objects found in, 40, 
308, 392, 395, 396, 410, 432, 539, 580. 
Lotus, in Egypt, 659 ; flowers as patterns, 659 ; 
in India, 659. 

Low Lane, xvi, 35, 68, 71, 73-76, 78-81, 83, 86, 
87-90, 92-94, 112 ; objects found in, 38, 
307, 421, 580, 582, 648. 

Lugal-anda, seal of, 354, 523. 

Lycia, coins of, 357, 659. 


Macacus rhesus. 293. 

Macedonia, pottery of, 179, 340 ; spindle-whorls 
from, 418. 

Mace-heads, 397-400, 595, 646 ; Arah, 399 ; 
beaded, 399 ; globular, 10, 397-399 ; lentoid, 
397-399 ; method of fastening to shafts, 
397, 400 ; pear-shaped, 399 ; possible speci- 
mens, 399 ; uses of, 398, 400 ; wavj’-topped, 
399-400. 

Madras Presidency, cake moulds of, 424 ; skirl 
devices in, 659 : twist patterns in, 666. 

Magic and magical objects, 294, 565, 667. 

Mahasnah, beads from, 517. 

Maikop, axe-adze from, 458. 

Main Street, 10, 11, 13-17, 22, 24, 34, 169 ; 
objects found in, 15, 187, 410, 524. 

Makran Coast, 647. 

Malabar Coast, 647. 

Malachite, as cosmetic, 665. 

Mallets, 169, 395. 473. 

Malta, buttons from, 543 ; figurine from, 259 ; 
neolithic pottery of, 651. 

Maltese Cross, confusion with swastika, 660 ; on 
foreign pottery. 660. 

Manasa, goddess, 220. 

Man-bull, figurines, 268, 271, 275 ; on seals, 367. 

Manganese, as colour for pottery slips, 44, 178, 
188, 215 : as colour for glazes, 303, 318, 350, 
355. 357, 363, 566, 573, 583, 663. 

Mangho-Pir, crocodiles of, 331. 

Mangers, 217, 334, 667 ; association with animals 
on seals and amulets, 217, 327, 329-330, 
332, 334. 359, 669-671. 

Manigriva, 355. 

Mantle, as worn by figurine, 278. 

Marble, seal of, 332, 348, 639 ; pink, 499 ; weight 
of, 404. 

Marbles and balls, 557, 565-567 ; agate, 567 ; 
alabaster, 565, 567 ; chert, 567 ; crystal, 
567 ; dimensions of, 566, 567 ; faience, 10, 
518, 566 ; limestone, 565, 567 ; ornamented, 
566, 567 ; pottery, 44, 566 ; shell, 443, 448, 
518, 565, 566, 567 ; slate, 565 ; unidentified 
stones, 9, 10, 22, 567. 

Marduk, 268. 

Mariyamma, 258. 

Market places, 14, 119. 

Market -stalls, 106. 

Marriage festivals, 659. 


, Maryland, U. S. A., source of fuchsite, 321. 

Masks, 334 ; animal-headed, 288, 310 ; horned, 
i 266, 267, 275, 276, 280, 310 ; human- 
headed, 275, 276, 288, 310 ; metal, 267 ; 
pottery, 266, 267, 268, 275, 276, 280. 

Mashkai Valley, 650, 652. 

I Mastiff, models of, 286 ; on copper tablet, 365. 
i Masts, of boat, 183, 341 . 

Mason^^ 163, 164 ; alignment of, 22, 27, 28, 
32*^4, 35, 45, 51, 68, 76, 81, 84, 90, 105, 107, 
110, 113, 119, 142, 144, 155, 157 ; in 

Baluchistan, 650 ; batter of, 10, 27, 29, 
35, 36, 45, 65, 74, 75, 108, 147, 149, 
153, 157, 163, 164, 165, 171 ; bonding 

of, 23, 64, 67, 79, 88, 99, 105, 106, 109, 111, 
145, 149, 153, 163 ; chutes, 15, 26, 27, 29, 30, 
71, 76, 83, 89-90, 93, 104, 109, 110, 112, 

I 119, 125, 144, 147, 152, 153, 166, 169, 170 ; 

deterioration of, 2 ; doors and doorways, 

I xvi, 11, 16-23, 26, 43, 46, 47, 51-55, 57, hs, 

, 61, 67, 70, 73, 82, 83, 88, 90, 95-100, 

' 103, 106, 108, 109, 111-113, 115, 118, 121, 

I 124-125, 143-145, 149, 151-157, 167, 429, 

444, 649 : drainage, xv, xvi, 9, 12, 14, 
i 15, 18, 19, 23, 26-32. 33-36, 44, 47-49, 51, 

; 52, 58, 60, 61, 71-74, 76, 79, 81, 83, 85, 

1 89-91, 93, 94, 100-106, 110, 112, 115, 116, 

; 119, 121-126, 144, 146, 148-150, 152-156, 

162, 169, 170, 171, 598, 649, 650 ; fine 

' brickwork, 28, 59, 67, 89, 170 ; fine joints, 

! 28, 89, 169 : Kushan, xvi. 9. 15-17. 22-23, 

! pavements. 12, 18-21, 23, 65, 85, 89, 96, 102, 

i 115, 147, 166, 167, 170, 317 ; platforms, 4, 

; 17, 22, 27. 28, 42-44, 53, 55, 65, 67. 68, 77, 

I 84, 86, 88, 90. 94, 121-123. 149, 153, 

156, 170 ; plastering of. 49, 59, 102. 109, 

; 110, 115, 121, 162 ; raising of, 8, 20, 29, 34- 

i 36, 46-48, 53, 54, 63, 66-68. 76, 82, 84, 

! 87, 88, 90. 93, 94, 100, 108, 122. 125 ; repairs 

j to, 26, 36, 56. 68, 76, 78, 82, 113, 119, 145, 

I 149, 151, 164 ; roofs and roofing, 13, 

i 48, 49, 51, 53, 143, 153, 155, 157, 164, 

j 168-171, 425, 590, 649, 650 ; rubbing of 

I walls by traffic, 88, 101 ; subsidences of 

, 2, 5, 14, 16, 20. 23, 34, 44, 101, 108, 114, 

I 121, 125, 151, 157, 164 ; stairways. 4, 6, 13, 

! 17-19, 31, 41, 49-51, 52-62, 66, 68-71, 

I 73-75, 77, 79-83, 85-86, 89-91, 94, 97-101, 

105, 107, no. 112, 116-120, 122, 143, 144, 

; 147, 155, 156, 157, 165, 168, 169, 172, 

j 444, 613, 624 ; under-pinning of, 36, 78, 

; 80 ; unusual brickwork, 78, 86, 89, 97, 98, 

102. Ill, 146, 150, 153, 163, 164, 649, 

650 ; wells, xii, xv, 11, 13, 18, 20, 50, 55, 58, 
71-74, 77, 78, 80, 84-87, 90-93, 95, 97, 
100, 107, 109, 111, 113-115, 120, 121, 123, 
143-145, 150, 154, 156, 164-167. 

Masons, xvi, 22, 67, 78, 163, 167, 169, 170, 
595, 597, 649. 

, Materials for wTiting on, 183, 188, 345. 

' Mats, 660. 
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Matting, as doors or screens, 20, 98, 167 ; 
impressions on amulets and seaUngs, 349, 
361, 362 ; impression on mud-plaster, 

49, 168, 590, 591 ; fitted to carts, 569 ; 
pattern on stone vessels, 7, 321, 639, 640 ; 
needles for making, 476 ; of reeds, 49, 169, 
590, 591 ; of straw, 590. 

Mattock, 442, 640. 

Mausoleum, of Dungi, 53. ^ 

Maya civilization, jade ball of, 565. 

Mazghuneh, gamesmen from, 573. 

Meal, 660. 

Measure of length, decimal, 142, 167, 348, 404, 
406. 

Meat, receptacles for, 211. 

Meatal position in skull measurement, 632. 

Medallions, of clay, 353 ; on clothing, 295, 306 ; 
on head-dresses of figurines, 261, 262, 272, 
279, 281, 282. 

Medicine men, 565. 

Medicines, coral used as, 580 ; deer horns, 423 ; 
rhinoceros horn, 291 : leaves, 341. 

Mediterranean race, as immigrants, 288. 

Mediterranean type of skull, 632. 

Mehl-damb, figurines from, 653, 654, 665 ; hair- 
pin, 653 ; seal, 666 ; pottery, 185, 646, 652, 
653. 

Melanesian skulls, comparisons with, 630. 

Melophus melanictems, Gmelin, 302. 

Melts, 41, 450, 451. 

Memphis, gameboard from. 574 ; votive plaques, 
585. 

Men-bulls, 268, 367. 

Mendicant, 557. 

Merchandise, 29, 33, 51, 349, 430. 

Merchants, 101, 647. 

Mer-en-Ra, pygmy associated with, 654. 

Merkes, anklets from, 538 ; beads from, 517. 

Mesopotamia, 588. 590 ; ablution pavements, , 
167 ; anklets from, 538 ; Arabs of. 504 ; 
axe-adzes from, 458 ; bead.s, 517, 527 ; ! 
boats of, 341 ; bracelets, 535 ; buildings, , 
163 ; cones from, 409 ; figurines from, 259, 
265 ; floods in. 5 ; humped bull in, 328 ; 
latrines, 166, 651 ; maces, 399 ; masonry, ; 
comparisons with, 649 ; model animals from, 
289, 293 ; mussel, 581 ; ovens (modern), 
50 ; plaque, 286 ; pottery, 208, 222 ; seals, 
329, 334, 342, 347, 655 ; spindle-whorls, 416, 
418 ; skulls, comparisons with, 626 ; stone i 
vessels, 646 ; Sumerian sites, 7, 162, 170, | 
172, 414 ; tablets, 353 ; weights, 604-606. | 

Metal, amulets of, 1, 21, 291, 297, 301, 344, 
363-369, 643 : analyses of, 441, 449, 452, : 
457, 479-482, 599, 600 ; annealing of, 594 ; i 


beating of. 

393, 

445-447, 449-453, 

455, 

456, 

594 ; 

casting of. 

267, 273-274, 283, 

284, 

288, 

292, 

298, 

300, 

301, 303, 307-; 

308, 

311, 

348, 

368, 

369, 

412, 443, 445-453 

; 455 

-457, 

467, 

468, 

471, 

473, 476, 478, 

.530, 

537, 

.538, 

.594 ; 

cire 

perdue process. 

284, 

298, 


300 ; coins, 16, 188 ; engraving of, 284, 363, 
368, 369 ; figurines of, 266, 273-274, 412, 537, 
538 ; gamesman, 572 ; gold, 501, 514-516, 
527, 528, 534 ; hoards of, 41, 124, 142, 144, 
145, 320, 441, 443-447, 456, 4.59. 466, 469, 
501, 503, 522, 526, .537, 566, .599 ; 

implements and tools, arrowheads. 457, 461, 
462, 645 ; awls and reamers, -143, 47,5, 527 ; 
axe-adze, 457, 458, 640 ; blade axes, 397, 
443, 452-457, 470, 645 ; bolts, 121, 475, 476 ; 
chisels, 423, 442, 443, 448, 453, 457, 473- 
475 ; daggers, 459, 462, 465, 466, 469 : drills, 

475 ; fish-hooks, 219, 443, 448, 471, 472. 591, 

594 ; hooks, 472 ; ingots, 450-453 ; inscribed, 
124, 442-444, 454, 460, 463. 473. 586, 

661 ; knives, 129, 442, 444, 453, 454, 4.59-466, 
469 ; lance-heads, 459-461 : miscellaneous 
objects, 479 ; moulds used for, 284. 424, 4.50, 
452, 456, 475 ; needle, 476 : plumb-bob, 

476 ; razors, 441, 460, 466, 467-469. 592 ; 

rods, 441, 452, 473, 475, 527, 583, 593 ; saws, 
442, 457, 465, 469-471 ; scale-pans and 
beams, 435, 449, 476, 477 ; sickle, 471 ; spear- 
heads, 20, 336, 358, 359, 459, 460, 466. 469 ; 
swords or dirks, 442, 459. 466, 467 ; 

inlay, 479, 545 ; jar-covers. 204, 446-448 ; 
joints, 404 ; lead, 41, 54, 441. 4.50, 4.33, 
472, 476, 479-482, 599, 600 ; model animals, 
283-285, 292, 298, 300, 301, 303, 307- 
308, 311 ; objects, dimensions of, 482-494, 
fabrics adhering to, 441, 442, 4.50. 453, 465, 
468, 469. 474, 591 -.594 ; honing of, 406, 449, 
levels of, 482-494 ; types of, 482-494 ; orna- 
mentation of, 442 ; ornaments, 479, 545 ; 
personal ornaments, beads, 442. 443, .501, 
514-516, 519, 520, .527, 528, 591, .594. 663 ; 
bracelets, 1, 442, 443, 448, .533-535, 537, 
621 : buttons, 442, 543 ; cones, 273. 278, 442, 
-143, 448, 471. 526, 527, 529 ; finger-ring.s, 
1, 265, 529-531 ; ornaments, 479, 545, 546 ; 
punch markings on, .526 ; rings, for handles, 
455 ; for weights, 402 ; running, process 
of, 446 : scrap, -143, 448, 452, 453 ; seal. 348 ; 
sheet, 445, 462, 468, 471 : smelting 

of, 42, 451 ; -smiths, .54, 406. 442. 446 ; 

sold by weight, 452 ; soldering of, 44(5, 448, 
501, 514-516 ; spoons, 450, 643 : staples, 
429 ; toilet articles, 475-479 ; tools con- 
version to other uses, 460, 462, 465 : with 
mid-ribs, 466, 467 ; unfinished, 452, 464, 467 ; 
tubes, 436 ; utensils, xii, 145, 194, 199, 204, 
211, 292, 300, 317, 319, 322, 324, 354, 393, 
403, 441-451, 462, 467, 526, 566, 591, 599, 
643, 665 ; bases of, 445-447 ; carinated, 446 ; 
lapping of, 445-447, 515, 516 ; pans a.s covers, 
446 ; pottery shapes, comparisons with, 
445-448 : silver, 348, 443, 448, 453, 527 ; 
use of saw on, 368, 452, 475, 583 : weights 
of metal objects, 451-455, 467. 

Metallic salts, as preservative, 442. 591. 
Metallurgy, 41. 
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Mexico, drills used in, 661 ; pottery, 358. 

Mica, chromium, 320, 321 ; as degraissant, 176, 
184, 212-214, 226, 258, 316, 350, 414, 427, 
436 ; where procured, 176. 

Mice, traps for, 427, 428. ! 

Middle East, eyes of figurines in, 263 ; horse in, i 
289 ; human sacrifices in, 172 ; potstone i 
used in, 639 ; pottery of, 224 ; roof rollers of, ! 
169. 

Milk, 322 ; offerings of, 360 ; vessels for, 652. 
Mimbrenos civilization, pottery of, 358. 

Mimbres Valley, pottery of, 656. 

Mina (standard of weight), 604. 

Miniature vessels, from Crete, 209, 320 ; of faience 
and vitreous paste, 318-320, 518 ; of Polgar 
culture, 209 ; pottery, 191-194, 196, 200, 
208-210, 320, 558 ; stone, 320 ; Sumerian, 
209, 320. 

Ministrants, on seals, 335, 337. 

Minoan culture, see Crete. 

Minyan wares, 175. 

Mirrors, ceremonial use of, 478 ; faces of, 478 ; . 

metal, 477, 478 ; shapes, 478. 

Mochlos, amulet from, 525 ; jewellery, 411. 

Model animals, 259, 283-324, 522, 523, 557, 568, 
669 ; of bronze. 283-285, 292, 298, 300, 
301, 303, 307-308, 311, 443 : colours of, 283 ; 
of (.'rete, 288, 289, 296 ; ears of, 307 ; of 
Egypt, 300 ; of Elam. 293, 295 ; in faience, 
284, 289, 291-293, 300-302, 303, 304, 310-312, 
316 ; finish of, 288, 289 ; garlands worn 
by, 298, 300. 301, 309, incised markings 
on, 288, 298, 299, 302-311, 314-316 ; ivory, 
219, 564 : legs of, 296, 299, 303, 304, 307- 
309, 316 : levels found at, 286-288, 290, 291, 

293, 295 : made by children, 283, 297, 

304, 310, 669 ; with movable limbs, 

294, 304, 314, 315 ; painted, 303, 304, 
306. 313, 315 ; pairs of legs joined, 304, 

308, 312, 313 ; parts added to, 288, 

289, 298, 300, 305, 308-310, 315 ; polychrome 
colouring, 296, 297 ; pottery, 283, 290, 297, 
298-316, 426 ; sexual organs, 304, 306, 309 ; 
shell. 285, 289, 299, 300, 309, 331 ; species 
uncertain, 294 ; on stands or posts, 285, 294, 

295, 305, 309-313 ; of stone, 1 1 , 284, 298, 302, 

309, 315 -. Sumerian, 288, 289, 291, 293, 295, 
328 ; of vitreous paste, 284, 291, 293, 299, 
301, 303, with truncated heads, 289, 299, 
300, 304, 308. 

Model axes. 45, 436, 4.59. 

Model implements, 640 ; for funerary use, 459, 
661, 662. 

Monarchs, 46. 

Monastic buildings, xvi. 9, 15, 16, 17, 21-24, 214, 
458. 

Money, .582. 

Mongolian slant of eyes {see Figurines), 267, 
270, 275, 276, 280, 281. 

Mongoloid skulls, comparisons with, 281, 630. 


Monkeys, bones of, 293 ; figures of. 22, 293-295, 
298, 300, 304-305, 310, 314, 315 ; 

figures on seals and amulets, 334, 358 ; 
.seated, 294, 304, 310 ; worship of, 294. 
Monks, 20. 

Moon, 339. 

Mops, for applying colours, 215, 216. 

Moravia, mace-heads from, 398 ; theriomorphic 
Ye.ssels from, 640. 

Mortar, 393 : analyses ot, 28, 162, 598, 599 ; 
gypsum, 162, 598 ; lime, 28, 162, 598, 599 ; 
mud, xiii, 18, 49, 53, 65, 71, 88, 102, 123, 
155, 162, 166, 170, 178, .394. 4.58, .598. 
Mortise slots, in stone, 596, 598. 

Mother Earth, 2.58, 259, 2t)5, 297. 

Mother (loddess, 296, .528, .529, 646, 6.55, 66.5 ; 
attributes of. 529 ; of Crete, 296, 656, 660 ; 
of Egypt, 6.54 ; emblem of, .528 ; figurines of, 
258-260, 262, 265, 267, 277, 279, 642, 654 ; 
of Sumer, 265, 296, 655, 657. 

Mother-of-pearl, bead of, 497, 585 ; inlay, 585. 
Motifs (and patterns), animal, 216-220, 225, 229 ; 
in file, 216, 6.53 ; hatched, 217, 219 ; 
astral, 339 ; ball, 644 ; basketry, 217, 224, 
225 ; bead, 216, 229 ; bird, 217-219, 224, 
225. 296, 663. 664 : berries. 220 : borders, 

216. 223. 224 ; hatched, 223 ; chequers. 228 ; 
chevrons, 226 ; on bead.s. 508 ; on bracelets, 
.5.35 ; on metal, 442 ; circles (or roundels), 
223, 225. 229, 342. 343 ; on beads, 505. 506, 
527 ; oit die. .559 , circles, intersecting (or 
divided). 532. 533, 587. 589. 644, 666 ; on 
ivory vessels, 324 ; on pottery, 185, 
200. 221. 222, .324, 643. f>44, 64(), (>66 ; on 
shell, 587. .589 ; on studs, 532, 533 ; comb, 

217. 225. 542, 6.53 ; coril slings on ])otterv, 
199. 212, 214, 220. 652 : cross. .358, 6.59 ; as 
continuous pattern, 655 ; on silver ring, 655 ; 
(Creek), on seals and amulets. 342. 358, 6.55, 
656 ; (Latin), on amulets, 342, 352 : (xMaltese), 
on amulets, 660 ; on pottery, 6()0 ; (stepped), 
on beads, 65,5 : (St. Andrew's), on amulets, 
352 ; cro.sr.-hatching. on dice, 561-562 ; on 
pottery. 192, 193, 209 ; on seals and amulets, 
354. 361, 657 ; double axe, 354 ; eagle, on 
{)endant, 66)3, 664 ; ear, 366. 367, 516. 5.8.5, 
.587 ; on etched carnelian bearls, 505, 506 ; 
eye-motifs, on jiottery, 217, 223 ; festoons, 
on jiotterv. 216, 644 : figure-of-eight, on 
amtdets, 364 ; in Assam, 667 ; on beads, 666 ; 
on Egyptian objects. 364 ; on Greek sarcoph- 
agus. 667 ; on ivory rods, 563 ; on jewellery 
666 ; on pla(|ues. 666 ; on statue, 666 ; fish, 
on pottery. 219. 229 ; fusils, on pottery, 
229 ; geometric. 220-223, 223. 224. 228 ; 
goehtmhi. 224 ; guilloche, 356, 506 ; heart- 
shaped. 36(>. .367 ; hemispherical, 225, 226 ; 
hide, 225 ; horns, 218 ; on ivory rods. 563, 
564 ; jungle-fowl, 219 ; knot carved on 
amulet, 524 i leaf and petal, 215, 218, 219, 
228, 229 ; lines and dashes, 226 ; linear 
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decoration, 174, 200, 201-203, 206, 212; 
mat pattern, on stone vessel, 7, 321, 639, 
640 ; netting, 652 ; parallel Unes, 229 ; pea- 
cock, 218 ; pipal leaf, 335, 546, 585, 644, 
653 ; plants and trees, on pottery, 183, 216, 
217-221, 226, 228 ; on seals and amulets, 
335, 342, 344, 351, 354, 355, 

358-362, 368 ; reHgious, 41, 216, 223, 227, 
228, 340, 341, 351, 355, 362, 365,, 367, 
411, 412, 506, 508, 512, 523, 524, 531, 
546, 563, 585, 655, 656, 658-660, 666, 667 ; 
rope patterns, 223 ; rosettes, 222, 559, 
560, 655, 656 ; as inlay, 584, 589 ; roundels 
or circles, on beads, 505, 506, 527 ; on die, 
559 ; on pottery, 223, 225, 229 ; on seals, 342, 
343 ; scale patterns, 222 ; serpent, 506 ; 
shell motifs on pottery, 185, 186, 213, 218 ; 
shield-like ornaments, on pottery, 200, 220, 
224, 227, 228 ; skirl, on pottery, 652, 653, 
658 ; on seals, 340, 658, 659 ; solar, 659, as 
beads, 512 ; on pottery, 216, 223, 340 ; on 
seals, 339, 656 ; spiral, 224 ; svastika, 656, 
660 ; on bead, 523 ; on seals and amulets, 351, 
355, 361, 362, 523, 524 ; tetraskelion, 357 ; 
trees, see plants ; trefoil, 656, in Baluchistan, 
666 ; on beads, 506, 508 ; on pedestals, 41, 
411, 412 ; on pottery, 227, 228, 666 ; on ring, 
531 ; on statue, 666 ; trelhs, 193 ; triangles, 
on pottery, 225-226 ; triquetra, on amulet, 
357 ; triskelion, 357 ; T-shaped, on 
amulet, 362 ; twist, on amulets, 354, 356, 
364, 666 ; on bead, 523, 524, 659, 666 ; on 
copper tablets, 643 ; unusual, 226 ; vessels 
as, 223 ; web, 218. 

Moulded figurines, 263, 268, 280, 281. 

Moulds, for amulets, 349, 354, 356, 358, 360, 361, 
363 ; for animal figures, 284, 285, 288, 299, 
303, 308, 311 ; for beads, 495, 515 ; for 
cakes, 424 ; closed, 456, 475 ; for faience 
vessels, 318 ; for masks, 263, 268, 275, 276, 
280, 281 ; for metal objects, 284, 424, 450, 
452, 456, 475. 

Mounds, xi, xiii, 1-6, 14, 25, 31, 32, 33, 35, 52, 
56, 58-60, 66, 107, 109, 118, 142, 148, 151. 

Mountains, Baluchistan, 217, 291, 332, 395, 444, 
647, 648 ; Taurus, 217, 332 ; Ural, 321. 

Mounting-block, 90. 

Mouse-traps, 427, 428. 

Mouths, of figurines, 263, 270-275, 279, 282, 283 ; 
hand to mouth position of figirrines, 269, 
278 ; of statues, 257. 

Mud-brick (and mud-brick fillings), 4, 17, 23, 
27, 28, 42-44, 53, 55, 65, 66, 68, 77, 84, 86, 
88, 90, 93, 106, 120-123, 150, 153, 156, 
170. 

Mud, mortar, xiii, 18, 49, 53, 65, 71, 88, 102, 
123, 155, 162, 166, 170, 178, 394, 458, 
598 ; plaster, 49, 59, 102, 109, 110, 115, 
121, 162, 169, 326, 590, 649, 650. 

MufSes, 178, 201, 203. 

Mugger (crocodile), 331. 


Mules, as draught animals, 570. 
i Mullers, 570 ; model of, 660. 

' Municipality, 169, 213. 

Murex {Ckicoreus) ramosus, Linn., 421, 580. 
j Murex (Trihulus) tenuispina, Lam., 580. 

; Mussel shells, 212, 580-582, 643 ; copies in metal, 
I 450, 479, 581 ; as spoons, 643. 

I Musyan (Tepe), pottery from, 189, 217, 

I 224. 

I Mycenae, arrow-heads from, 461 ; cross pattern, 
I 655 ; inlay, 590. 

; Mysore State, as source of fuchsite-quartzite, 320. 
I Mythun, 327. 


I Naga Hills, 262. 

' Naga skulls, comparisons with, 629. 

' Nagada, axes from, 456. 

. Nahuatl tribes, drills used by, 661 . 
j Nal, comparisons with objects from, axes, 456 ; 
1 beads, 518 ; burials at, 661 ; cosmetic 
(red), 665 ; culture of, 662 ; painted 
I pottery, 176, 217, 219, 225, 227, 301, 670 ; 

' skeletons at, 613 ; skuUs, 624-627, 630 ; 

. weapon (model), 661 ; weight, 402. 

' Nalakubara, tale of, 355. 
i Nannar, House of, at Ur, 17, 
i Narada, curse of, 355. 

! Naram-Sin, stele of, 458. 

' Nassarkis sp., 581 . 

: Navel, of figiirines, 263, 273, 277. 

Neanderthaloid race, affinities with, 631. 

I Near East, domestic fowl in, 219 ; human sacri- 
I fices in, 172 ; potstone used in, 639 ; roof 
rollers of, 169 ; pottery of, 224. 

Necef system of weights, Egypt, 674. 
i Necklaces, 285, 342, 346, 347 ; painted on animal 
figure, 315 ; painted on figurines, 265, 280 ; 
worn by animals, 314 ; worn by figurines, 
264, 265, 271, 273, 277-283, 306. 

\ Needles, 420 ; metal, 476. 

■ Negro skulls, comparisons with, 631. 

Nepal, rhinoceros in, 290. 

Nerita albicella, Linn., 580. 

Nets, fishing, 641 ; weights for, 435, 438, 641. 
Netting, as motif on pottery, 652 ; fitted to carts, 
569. 

i New Mexico, potterv of, 656. 

Niches, 20, 22, 48, 50, 62-65, 70, 79, 81, 82, 85, 
104, 108, 109, 111, 113, 114, 122, 125, 172, 
259. 

Nickel, impurity in copper ore, 600 ; impurity in 
I metals, 479-482. 

i Nile, fioods, 5, 6 ; boatmen of, 657 ; turtle of, 

I 287 ; valley of, 398. 

: Nilgiris, green felspar from, 500. 
j Ntm tree, 220, 341. 

, Nineveh, comparisons with objects from, beads, 
j 499, 504, 655 ; motifs on seals, 657 ; pottery, 

I 175, 651, 653 ; quartz beads, 499 ; “ reserv- 
ed slip ” ware, 652. 
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Ningirsu, mace-head carried by, 399. 

Ninkharsag, dove sacred to, 295. 

Nippur, plaque from, 292 : true arch in, 649. 

Nodular debris, 31 ; as foundations, 76, 81, 85, 
89, 148. 

Nome standards, of Egypt, 670. 

Nooses, for traps, 427, 428 ; for souls, 667. 

Normanton, beads from, 509. 

North-West Frontier, method of carrying wea- 
pons in, 462 ; tribes of, 648. 

Nose, ornaments for, 532, 563 ; non-Indian, 531, 
532 ; plugs for, 531 ; rings for, 531, 532 ; 
shape as shown by skulls, 627, 632 ; studs 
for, 532, 533. 

Noses, of figurines, 263, 270-273, 275, 276, 278, 
280, holes shown in, 263, 275, 276, 278 ; 
of statues, 257. 

Notables, 84. 

Nriya, pottery from, 652. 

Nubia, scale motif of, 222 ; pottery from, 365 ; 
preparation of grain in, 393. 

Numbers, mystical quahties attached to, 338 ; 
unlucky, 559. 

Numerical signs, on inlay, 586 ; on metal imple- 
ments, 454, 460, 463, 473, 661 ; on 

pottery, 183 ; on stone-rings, 595-597 ; on 
weight, 454. 


Oars, 183 ; steering, 341, 656. 

Objects found, lists of, 37-40, 44, 45, 126-141, 
158-161. 

Objects of unknown use, 436-440. 

Oceania, cord figures of, 667. 

Ochre, red, 178, 179, 190, 205, 215, 228, 259, 392, 
422 ; yellow, 227, 228, 274. 

Octroi post, 14. 

Odering, bracelets from, 535. 

Offerings, to snake, 360 ; -stands, pottery, 45, 68, 
181, 202, 645 ; vitreous paste, 318, 320 ; 
tables for, on amulets, 351, 360 ; trays for, 
330, from Egypt, 428 ; to trees, 351, 354, 
362 ; vessels for, on seals and amulets, 338, 
355, 362. 

Officials, 57, 69, 78 ; residences for, 51, 148. 

Oils, containers for, 194, 320 ; use for hair, 276 ; 
use for pottery, 175. 

Oliva injiata, Lam., 581. 

Oliva sp., 580. 

Onager, 289, 570. 

Onyx beads, 500, 517 ; imitation, from Nineveh, 
504. 

Oorial, 291. 

Open spaces, xiii, 11, 55, 57, 58, 109, 151, 152, 
157. 


cones for head, 261, 273, 277, 278, 429, 430, 
442, 443, 448, 471, 526, 527, 529, 539 ; 
faience, 511, 512, 544, 545 ; forehead, 524- 
526, 544 ; personal, 442, 495-546, 563, 585 ; 
see beads, bracelets, buttons, combs, fillets, 
hair-pins ; worn by figures on seals and 
amulets, 335, 338, 339 ; worn bv figurines, 
261, 262, 264, 265, 268-271, ‘ 273, 274, 
278-280, 281, 283. 654. 

Ovens, 48, 53, 154, 177. 

Ovis arks palaeoaegypticns. 339, 671. 

Ovis longipes palaeoaegypticns, 671. 

Ofis vignei, 291. 

Oxen, 289, 299, 305, 308, 326-328 ; in combat, 

328, 359 ; as draught animal, 287, 569, 570 ; 
cross-breeds, 287, 298, 327 ; crossing of, 
670 ; domestication of, 669, 670 ; humped, 
334, models of, 45, 287, 288, 304, 308, 
309, 314, 316, 328, on seals, 267, 328, 
670,671 ; short-horned, 334, 359, on amulets, 
353, 357, 358-362, models of, 288, 298, 
308-310, 315, 669, on seals, 267, 326-328, 

329, 330, 332, 342, 669 ; virus bull, on amu- 
lets, 351-353, 357-362, on copper tablets, 
367, 369, on pectoral, 546, 585, on seals, 
326, 330, 332, 334, 336, 339, 358, 426, 658, 
669, 670, 

j Oxford University (Anatomy Department), 631. 

I Oxide of iron, use of, for pottery, 178, 179, 189, 

! 205, 215, 228 ; use of, as abrasive, 662, 


Pack animals, 51, 73, 

! Paddle, use of, in pottery making, 210, 212, 
438. 

’ Paharpur, stone slab from, 355. 

Paints, 306, 409, 479 ; see pigments ; on cones, 
45, 409 ; on faience, 303, 318, 350, 355, 357, 
362, 566, 573, 583 ; on figurines, 259, 272, 
273, 279 : on model animals, 283, 296, 299, 
302-303, 313 ; on pottery, 185, 189, 200, 205, 
215, 221, 227, 228, 229-256, 419, 

' Palace, 25, 36, 41, 45-58, 67, 78, 154, 162, 164, 
167, 168, 172, 173, 648 ; of Angkor, 660 ; 
Sassanian, 222, 666, 

Palestine, comparisons vdth objects from, dagger, 
466 ; gamesman, 573 ; horse in, 289 ; jar- 
covers, 204 : kilns in, 177 ; querns, 393 ; 

j spindle-whorls, 419 ; sword, 467. 

I Palettes, 323, 394, 450, 479, 570 ; of Egypt, 
337, 560. 

■ Pallangidi (Indian game), 575. 

I Palm-rats, 295. 

; Palm-tree, 220, 221, 328. 


Ores, copper, 41, 54, 451-452, analpes of, 599, 
600, iron in, 479-482, sulphur in, 479, 480, 
600 ; haematite, 500 ; smelting of, 41, 451. 
Ornamental balls, 566. 

Ornaments, 479 ; of bronze or copper, 479, 545, 
546; for clothing, 511-513, 544-546, 587; 


I Pahn-sticks, 590. 

' Pamirs, as source of jade. 498. 

I Pampas grass, 4. 

I Pancakes, 424. 

' Panniers ; see head-dresses of figurines, 260, 
261, 273, 277, 279, 282. 
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Pans, metal, 446, 447, 448, 449 ; pottery, 185, 
186, 203, 210, 213 ; of scales, 434, 433, 449, 
476, 477 ; use as covers, 446. 449. 

Panthers, 286. 

Papilionaceae, 464. 

Papuan skull, comparisons with. 631. 

Parasites, marine, 422 ; of oxen, 345. 

Parreyssia favideyis, Benson. 581. 

Parrot, model of, 218. 

Partitioned vessels. 206, 210. 211, 321, 336,<646, 

Party-walls, 65, 74, 76, 114, 148, 150, 

Parturition, charms to assist, 666, 

Passages, 11, 19. 20, 46-48, 59, 61, 63, 64, 66, 71, 
83, 88, 96, 97, 103, 122, 149, 154, 163. 

Pastes (see also Faience and Vitreous pastes) ; 
coloured for inlay purposes, 318. 412, 430, 
506-509, 513, 519, 520, 531. 539. 564, 566, 
571, 583, 585, 588. 

Pasupati, 336, 339. 

Patesi, of Lagash, seal of. 354, 523. 

Paved streets, 28, 171. 

Pavements (and paving), xii, xv, 2, 12-14. 16, 18- 
23, 30, 31. 41, 43, 47. 48, 50-52, 55-58, 61, 62, 
63-66, 69, 71-87, 90. 93-102, 104, 106, 
107. 100-115, 118-121, 122, 123. 125, 143, 
144. 146-148, 150-158, 165-167. 186. 190, 
201, 206, 213, 317, 606: cavities for jars 
in, 19. 61. 64. 65, 69, 79, 96, 100, il4, 
154. 158, 213 : circular, 61. 650 ; concave, 
97, 167 ; deposits and polish on, 13, 14, 
19, 94. 120, 147, 166, 167. 186 ; game 
marked on, 575 ; raising of, 20. 52, 53 ; 
of streets, 28, 171 ; sub.sidences of, 2-19, 
114 : washing-places, 12, 61, 100. 166. 

Peach, as emblem of longevity, 539. 

Peacock. 302. in Greek and Roman art, 297 ; 
models of. 285, 296, 312 : motif on pottery, 
218, 219 : plumage of. in Crete. 297. 

Pearls, 497. 

Pebbles, as mace-heads, 398 ; a.s palettes, 394 ; 
a.s weights, 400, 404. 527. 

Pectoral, 41, 546, 585. 

Pedestals, of animal figures, 295, 299, 302, 303, 
308-312, 315 : carved, 41, 181. 411-413; 
pottery, 181. 182 : on seal, 341 ; of stone, 
9, 41, 117, 411-413. 

Pegs, 434 ; for boxe.s. 432. 438 ; for gameboard, 
571. 

Pelican (?), on seal. 327. 

Pellets, in rattles. 558 ; for sling or sling-bow, 
566. 

Pendants. 515. 522-524 ; faience. 522 : horn- 

blende. 500. 501. 522, 527 ; pottery. 522 ; 
shell. 522 ; .steatite, 522, 663. 664 ; .stone, 
500. 522, 527, 533 ; worn bv figurine.s, 264, 
271. 272, 273. 278. 279, 281,' 

Pens, of reed, 215. 

Pep^^ Egyptian king, 654. 

Perab.sen, tomb of. 650. 

Perches, for birds. 285, 670. 

Perfumes. 319. 


Periano-Ghundai, motifs on potter\- from, 644, 
664. 

Persepohs, sculptures of, 411. 

Persia, comparisons with objects from, arrow- 
heads, 461 ; art of, 328, 332, 342, 363, 559, 
666 ; axe-adzes, 458, 640 ; axes, 456, 457, 
bas-relief, 640 : beads, 496. 510 ; bird motifs, 
363 ; bone objects, 289 : bracelet.s. 535 ; 
cattle, 288 ; chariots, 570 ; composite animals 
in, 333 ; decimal .system in, 405 ; 
figurines, 268 ; fish-hooks. 472 ; fla.x, use 
of, in, 591 ; forests of. 658 : hair-pins. 653 ; 
Highland culture of, 405 ; horse in. 289 ; 
Indian seals found in, 345, 639 ; influence of 
Elam. 337 : kilns of. 177 ; lapis-lazuli, 
499 ; mace-heads, 398, 399 ; tna.sks. 267 ; 
mirrors, 478 ; model animals, 293, 295 ; 
motifs and patterns, 217, 218, 219. 223, 224, 
225, 342, 352, 358, 363, 506, 559, 655. 656, 

663, 664, 666, 667 : oxen of. 328 ; plaques, 

666 ; pottery, 182, 189, 190, 216-220. 223- 
225, 227, 228, 268, 287, 340. 344, 411. 521, 

532, 651, 653, 658, 660, 664 ; querns, 393 ; 

saws, 470 : sealings, 286 ; seals, 222. 290, 327, 
328, 332, 339, 342. 344, 345, 358. 369, 430, 
639, 656, 657 ; spindle-whorls, 418 : stone 
vessels, 7, 43. 321. 322. 328. 639. 640 ; 
swords, 467 ; tablets, 405. 660, 661 ; therio- 
morphic vessels, 640 ; tiger in. 658 ; tools, 
442 : trading connections with Elam. 321, 
345, 401, 639: weights, 401. 403, 604. 
674-676. 

Persian Gulf, calms in, 647 : palm-tree on shore.s 
of, 220 ; shells from, 421, 497. 526, 582, 585. 

Personal ornaments, 442. 495-546, 585. 

Pestilence, 258. 

Pestles, 392, 393. 

Pets, 266, 292, 307, 315, 426. 

Peyem system of weights, Egypt, 674, 676. 

Phallic emblems. 407-410. 

Pheasant, model of, 299. 

Philistine Period, jar-covers of, 204. 

Phrygian cap, 275. 

Pictographs. animals as. 219, 220, 332 : on 
beads, 506 : on bone or ivory rods, 363, 
421, 561, 563 ; on bracelets, 536, .537 ; on 
cone, 410 : on dice, 559, 561 : human 

figures a.s. 334 : on inlay, 586 ; lists of, 183, 
184, 224 : on metal implements, 124, 442- 
444, 4.54. 460. 463, 473, 586, 661 : on 

pottery. 183. 184, 187 : on .spindle- 

whorls, 416 : on seals and amulets, 199 217 
219. 326, 327, 330, 332, .334-338. ' 342,’ 

344. 34.5. 347 , 349, 351, 3.52-369 : on hacks 
of seals, 343. 

Piers, of brick. 12. 51, 53, .56, 57. 59, 66 74 75 
76, 78, 88. 90. 102, 121. 125. 146. 150 ’ 1 . 55 ’ 
1.56. 

Pig, bones of. 290 : hunting of, 290 : model of 
290. 306. 

Pigeon, models of, 296. 312 : see also dove. 
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Pigments, i229-2o6, 283, 479 ; black, 185, 206, 
215, 221, 227-256, 296, 299, 313, 322, 323, 
363, 419, 430, 433, 438, 561-564, 571, 581, 
585, 589, shells for, 581, 665 ; green, 184, 
215, 227-229, 252, 253, 296, 313, 419 ; 
kohl, 196, 211, 228, 322, 323 ; manganese, 
44, 178, 188, 215, 303, 318, 350, 355, 357, 
363, 566, 573, 583, 663 ; oxide of iron, 
178, 190, 205, 215, 228 ; red, 184, 189, 205, 
215, 221, 227-229, 231, 233-235, 237, 239, 
242, 245, 250-256, 296, 313, 324, 419, 430, 
438, 511, 532, 533, 562, 564, 571, 574, 581, 
585, 589 ; stains on palette, 394 ; terre verte, 

215, 227-229 ; yellow, 227, 228, 229, 254. 

Pigtail, worn by figures on seals and amulets, 

335, 336, 338, 339, 351, 362 ; worn by 
figurines, 264. 

Pilgrims, 92, 350. 

Pillars, of stone, 597, 598 ; see also colunms. 

Pincers, in tail of animal, 333. 

Pin-heads, 319, 412, 442 ; of bone, 541 ; of 
faience, 541 ; of ivory, 540 ; of metal, 442 ; 
of stone. 412, 539-541, 567 ; of vitreous 
paste, 539. 

Pins, 294. 539 : see also hair-pins. 

Pipal tree, 219, 220, 337, 338, 341, 351, 352 ; as 
pictographic character. 359 ; leaf of, as 
bead. 517 ; on head-dress, 335 ; as inlay, 
585. 586 ; as motif on pottery. 220, 644. 

Fir. 331. 

Pise walls, 164. 

Pits, 3. 6, 14, 41. 49, 54, 69, 82. 86, 90. 91. 
93, 103. 112. 115-117, 144. 1.52, 173. 177; 
burial, 116. 173, 648 : for smelting ores, 451. 

Plague. 444, 524. 

Plants and trees, as motifs on pottery, 183, 215, 

216, 217-222. 226. 228. 644 ; as decoration 

on head-dresses. 335. 338. 339. 362 : 

representations of. on seals and amulets, 
335, 341. 344. 351. 354. 3.55, 358-362, 368 : 
tuthi. 175. 

Plaques, alaba.ster, 394. 436 ; faience. 266, 354 ; 
inlaid. 586. 587 ; ivory, 579 ; potter}', 283. 
394. 429. 437. 439 ; stone. 292, 546. 583 ; 
from Tejje Hissar. 666. 667 ; triangular, 
429 : votive, 585. 

Plasma, beads of, 513, 527, 663. 

Plaster. 162 : on figurines, 260. 272. 273, 

279 ; as filling. 596 : gypsum, 162, 169. 

222 ; lime. 169 ; matting impressions on, 
49. 168. 590. 591 ; mud. 49. 102, 109, 

no. 115. 121. 162. 168. 326, .590. 649, 6.50 ; 
for roof or floor. 49, 169. .590. 591 ; straw 
mixed with. 178. 

Platforms. 4. 14. 17. 21-22, 27, 28, 34, 42-44. 
.53, 55, 60, 6.5. 67-68, 77. 82, 84. 86, 88, 90, 94, 
121-123. 149, 153, 156. 170, 6.50 : figured on 
seals and sealings, 360. 361. 

Plinths. 1.5 ; of brick columns. 125, 156 ; for 
animal figures. 303. 306, 308, .309, 311, 312 ; 
for figurines, 269. 


Ploughing, animals used for, 293. 

Plough-.share, 397. 

Plumage, coloured or incised on model birds, 296, 
299, 313 ; hatching to denote, 217, 218 ; 
head-dresses of, 297, 366 ; motif derived 
from 222 ; of peacock. 296, 297. 

Plumb-bob, 408, 476. 

Poison, 291. 

Poles, of carts, 569 ; for hook. 472 ; use with 
rifig-stones, 595, 596. 

Polgar Culture, miniature vessels of, 209. 

Pohee, 172. 

Polishers, bone, 208 ; stone, 395-397, 407. 
Polychrome ware, 174, 182, 195, 200, 213, 214. 

219, 227-229, 252-256, 283, 354. -148. 651. 
Pool, of gameboards, 574, 575. 

Poop, of ship, 656. 

Population, growth of, 6, 90. 

Porphyry, drill used on, in Egypt, 661, 

Portico, 597. 

Portugal, buttons from, 543. 

Postern doors, 50. 

Posts, 413. 

Potainides {Pyrazus) palustris. Linn.. 580. 
Potamides (Telesmpium) sp., Lmn.. 581. 
Pot-marks. 182, 183, 187, 202, 340. 

Potsherds, as building material, 164. 650 ; 

drawings on, 183. 

Potstone. 639. 

Potters. 6, 114, 176. 177, 180, 191. 194. 205. 

225, 258 ; potter's dump, 59, xiii, kilns, see 

Kilns ; potter's tools, 210, 212, 396. 431. 
438; wheel. 176, 179-181, 192. 201. 

212, 216, 317. 

Pottery, xiii, 16, 22. 41, 48 ; amulets of. 216. 
224, 267, 287, 296, 349-354. 356. 358, 
360-363, 524, 525, 653 ; animals, painted on, 
216-220 ; baking of, 172, 174. 176-178, 195, 
197, 202, 204, 208. 210 ; balls of. 44. 566 : 
bases of jars and dishes, 178-180. 183. 187, 
191, 192-203, 205-207, 209. 211. 213. 216. 

226. incurved, 199 ; beads, 187, 497. 510, 

511. 513-519. .522. glazing of. 188. 497. 
incised, 517 : black burnished, 175. 
208 ; bo.xes, 181. 185. 319 ; bracelets, 

.533. .536, 537 ; Brahmi ware, 187 : braziers, 
207. 208. 645 ; brushes used to paint, 

215, 216. 219 ; built up examples. 199, 210. 

212 : cake-moulds, 424 ; carinated. 203, 205, 
208 ; cart-frames (toy), 568, 569 : compari- 
sons with foreign wares, 175, 176, 179-182, 
185. 188, 189, 194, 20l, 203, 204, 205, 208-210, 

216. 218, 219. 221-226, 643, 6.51, 6.52, 667. 

668 ; cavities in pavements for. 19. 61. 

64, 65. 69, 79, !)6, 100, 114. 1.54. 1.58. 

213 ; clays, 172. 174-176, 177, 189-213. 214, 
229-2.56, 2.58, 3.50. 667 ; comb-trimmed. 179. 
184, 20.5 ; cones. 44, 407-410 ; head orna- 
ments. 527 ; cord markings on, 212 : cosme- 
tic jars. 179. 194. 19.5, 197, 209, 21 1 . 228. 4,50. 
645, 66.5 ; cruets or condiment dishes, 206, 

!H 
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210, 211 ; cut ware, 174, 181, 182, 185, 
228 ; degraded types of, 192 ; degraissants, 
174-176, 178, 184, 188, 202, 208, 211-214, 
226, 228-256, 414, 415, 427, 429, 436 ; 
dice, 559, 560 ; dishes, 174, 183, 202, 203, 206, 
209-211 ; drying of, 176 ; feeding cups, 210, 
322 ; figurines, 257-283, 335, 360, 393, 468, 
522, 531, 532, 538, 557, 642, 653, 665, 666 ; 
fluted, 45, with fluted stems, 191, 192 ; 
gamesmen, 410, 571-574, 590 ; glazeA, 175, 

188 ; gratings, 182-183 ; grey ware, 45, 174, 

175, 178, 181, 184, 187, 188“ 191, 192, 194, 
202, 203, 206, 208, 214, 215, 258, 667 ; 
grooyed ware, 200, 204 ; groups of, 21, 
22, 174, 189, 214 ; handled, 180, 190, 192, 
205, 206, 211 ; hand-made, 180, 186, 192, 
193, 196, 197, 199, 201, 202, 205, 210, 211 ; 
home-made, 180 ; imported (?), 184, 188, 
208, 216, 667, 668 ; impressed patterns on, 
185, 186, 213 ; incised ware, 45, 174, 181, 
182, 184-186, 202, 228, 229, 652, 653 ; 
incuryed bases of, 199 ; inlay of, 590 ; 
inscribed and pot-marks, 182, 183, 187, 
202, 340 ; jar-coyers, 183, 187, 204, 414, 
448 ; jar-stands, 181, 185, 190, 206, 

207, 414 ; joints in, 191 ; kilns for, 6, 

33, 53, 62, 84, 102, 114, 172, 176-178, 
258, 261 ; knobbed ware, 208, 651, 652 ; 
Kushan ware, 22, 187 ; levels of, 174, 175, 
180, 186, 189, 192, 213, 214, 229-256 ; 
lids, 180, 196, 414, 448 ; Arne deposits 
in, 45 ; linear decoration of, 174, 199, 
201-203, 205, 206, 212 ; mace-heads, 

398 ; marbles, 44, 566 ; masks, 266, 267, 
268, 275, 276, 280 ; miniature vessels, 

191-195, 196, 200, 208-210, 320, 558 ; 
monochrome, 174, 176, 213, 214, 215-226 ; 
narrow-mouthed, 195, 196, 211, 228, 450, 

645, 665 ; necks of, 189, 193, 216 ; orna- 
ments made of, 545 ; over-firing of, 176, 
184, 195, 197, 204, 210 ; painted, 45, 213- 
229, 332 ; paints and colours used on, 184, 
189, 205, 215, 221, 227-256 ; pans and 
platters, 185, 186, 203, 210, 213 ; paring of 
lower portions of, 179, 180, 193, 199, 211, 
212, 214, 226 ; partitioned vessels, 206, 210, 
211 ; pendants made of, 10, 353, 438, 522, 
524, 525 ; perforated wares, 181-182, 207, 

208, 228, 645 ; polychrome, 174, 182, 195, 
200, 213, 214, 219, 227-229, 252-256, 283, 
354, 448, 651 ; pot-marks, 182, 183, 186, 
187, 343 ; pricked designs on, 198, 202 ; 
rattles, 44, 302, 307, 557-559 ; “ reserved 
slip ” ware, 45, 184, 188, 652, 668 ; re-use 
of, 180, 194, 198, 558 ; ring-bases of, 193 ; 
rings, 641 ; ritual use of, 200, 227, 319, 354, 

646, 652 ; sand coating on, 201 ; scoring of, 
179, 189, 194, 195, 196, 200, 205, 208, 212 ; 
seal impressions on, 183, 343 ; shapes of, 

189 ; on pottery amulet, 354, 448 ; com- 
pared with metal vessels, 211, 354, 445-447, 


448 ; shells made of, 581 ; shell impressions 
on, 184-187 ; sleeve made of, 436 ; slings 
for, 199, 212, 214, 219 ; slips on, 45, 78, 
175, 178-180, 183-188, 189-212, 214, 226-256, 
272, tools for polishing, 212, 396, 431 ; 
spindle-whorls of, 418, 419 ; spacers, 519 ; 
spouted, 196 : stands, 181, 182, 194, 197, 
202, 213 ; storage jars, 61, 64, 67, 70, 78, 
104, 158, 176, 178, 183, 189, 190, 194, 197, 
199, 202, 206, 208, 210-213, 220, 223, 
409, 413, 431 ; strainers, 207 ; with 

suspension holes, 180, 192, 193, 195, 196, 
198, 199 ; tabulation of, 229-256 ; therio- 
morphic, 188, 640 ; tubes of, 435 ; 

undecorated, 174-256 ; unusual in fabric, 
175, 176, 667 ; unusual shapes, 201, 667 ; 
for votive offerings, 191, 209, 320 ; water- 
proofing of, 178, 212 ; wheels of, 45, 420, 
568, 569 ; whistles, 299, 557, 558, 645. 

Pottery types : — 

(A) . Offering-stands, 45, 181, 185, 186, 190- 

193, 202, 209, 366. 

(B) . Jars for water-wheels (?), 193. 

(C) . Drinking cups, 190, 193, 202. 

(D) . Squat, with wide moulded base, 193, 445. 

(DA). Similar to D, with wide simple base, 

193, 445. 

(E) . Ledge-necked, 193, 445. 

(F) . Beaded at junction of shoulder and neck, 

193, 201, 210, 446. 

(G) . Base small, flat and scored by cord, 194, 

447. 

(H) . Containers for ghee, etc. (?), 194. 

(I) . Tall narrow, with small base, 194. 

(J) . Narrow-mouthed, 195-196, 228. 

(JA). Squat, carinated with narrow mouth, 
196. 

(K) . Bulbous, with long narrow foot, un- 

decorated, 196. 

(KA). Taller and narrower than K, long narrow 
foot, 196. 

(L) . Squat, wider than height, narrow- 

mouthed, 196. 

(LA). Cosmetic jars, similar to L, but with 
long base, 197. 

(M) . Bowl-hke, on a narrow base, 197, 447. 

(MA). With a foot, solid or spread, 198, 447. 

(N) . Base cut away and incurved to fit in 

stand, 199. 

(O) . Jars with linear decoration, 200. 

(P) . Water-jars, thick, with heavy foot, 200. 

(PA). Similar to P, save for pointed base, 200. 

(Q) . (No later specimens found), 200. 

(R) . Tall and graceful, though thick, poly- 

chrome, 200, 319, 354, 447, 646. 

(S) . Water-jars, flared mouth, undecorated, 

201 . 

(SA) . Shorter and more bulbous than S, 201. 

(SB) . More cylindrical in shape than S, with 
wider base, 201. 
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(T) . Group of miscellaneous shapes, 201. 

(U) . Shallow dishes, 202. 

(UA). \'arious cups, 202. 

(V) . Deep, almost bowl-like dishes, 203. 

(W) . Pans or platters, 185, 186, 204, 210, 213. 

(X) . Jar-covers, 183, 187, 204, 414, 448. 

(Y) . Squat, with broad flat base, and hori- , 

zontal fluiting round middle, 204, 205. ; 

(Z) . Almost cylindrical shape, roughly made, ■ 

205. 

(AA). Similar to B, but has flat [AA(a)] or 
pointed [AA(6)] base, 205. 

(AC) . Handled shapes, 100. 192, 205, 206. 

(AD) . Grey ware vessels, squat and wide, 206. ! 

(AE) . Jar-stands, 185, 190, 206, 207, 414. 

(AF) . Perforated ware, 207, 208. 

(AG) . Grey ware with black slip, similar to 
AD, unique, 208. 

(AH) . Knobbed ware, 208, 651, 652. 

(AI) . Full bodied, thick rimmed, with flat 
base, 209. 

(AJ) . Similar to E, without ledge, 209. 

(AK) . Miniature vessels, 191-195, 196, 200, ! 

209, 210. I 

(AL) . Feeding cups, 210. 322. 

(AM) . Cruets or condiment dishes, 206, 210, 

211 . 

(AX). Wide mouthed with thick rim, heavy, i 
clumsy ba.se, 211. ; 

(AO) . Pear-shaped, small, tall neck and narrow | 

base, 211. ; 

(AP) . High straight neck, clumsy base, 211. ' 

(AQ) . Kohl-pot, 211, 450. 

(AR) . Hand-made, squat, thick ware, 211. 

^S). Large storage jars, 61, 64, 67, 70, 78, 

104, 158, 176, 178, 183, 189, 190, 193, 
197, 199, 201, 206, 208, 210-213, 220, 
223, 409, 413, 431. 

Pounders, 392. 

Prayers, 167. 

Pregnancy, in figurines, 272, 278, 294. 

Priests and priesthoods, 10, 20, 276, 531. 

Privies, 13, 26, 48, 49, 51, 58, 65, 66, 74, 79, 80, 
89, 93, 94, 98, 101, 104, 106, 110, 124, 143, 
144, 147, 156, 166, 169, 651 ; comparisons 
with Akkadian, 651. 

Processions, 300. 308 ; on amulets, 358 ; animal 
figures carried in, 670. 

Propylaeum, at Knossos, 655. 

Proto-Australoid cranial affinities, 630, 631. 
Proto-Elamite tablets, 660, 661. 

Prow, of boat, 340. 

Ptah, Egyptian deity, 585. 

Public, buildings, 46, 119, 151, 648 ; ground, 87 ; ; 

letter writers, 76 ; rooms, 11. 

Pulley, 420. 

Punjab, boxes of, 432 ; goats in, 367 ; modell- ' 
ing in clay in, 654 ; monkey sacred in, 302 ; 
ornaments worn in, 526, 529 ; pestles in, i 
392 ; roof mallets used in, 169 ; skulls, ! 
comparisons with, 629-631 ; tiger, former ' 


haunt of, 658 ; women of, 278 ; writing- 
boards in, 430. 

Pygmies, 278, 654. 

Pyramid, builders of, system of weights used by, 
674 ; texts of Egypt, 654. 


Qala-Kent, incised objects from, 297. 

Qedet, system of weights in Eg^^pt, 674. 

Quart?;, balls of, 565 ; beads of, 498, 499, 514 ; 
glazing of, 499, 514 ; as material for faience, 
496 ; powdered, 350, 659 ; source of, 403 ; 
use of, in vitreous paste, 583. 

Quartzite, association with fuchsite, 321 ; model 
quern of, 660 ; pebbles of, 398 : weights of, 
400, 403, 605, 608, 610, 611, 612. 

Quays, 17, 25. 

Queen shub-ad, jewellery of, 667. 

Queens, Egyptian, 497, 538 ; Indian, 277 ; 

.Sumerian, 667. 

Querns, 650 ; comparisons with those of other 
countries, 393 ; model of, from Egypt, 660 ; 
rotary, 393, 394 ; saddle, 41, 392, 393, 649, 
660. 

Quetta Museum, painted sherd in, 664. 


Rabbit, 307. 

Raids and raiders, 6, 48, 90, 95. 117, 442, 444, 
586. 614, 647, 648. 

Rains and rainfall, 5. 6, 8, 32, 60, 89, 123, 147, 
158, 164, 169, 170, 220, 425. 

Rajputana, Archaean rocks of. 403, 660 ; lime- 
stone of, 583. 

Ram, 289 ; as amulet, 285. 291, 299, 302, 
303, 307, 316, 522, 523 ; bronze models 
of, 303, 307 ; faience and vitreous paste, 
models of, 299, 303, 316 ; horns of, 

276, 307, 339, 523 : of Mendes, 292 ; as 
part of composite animal, 291 ; pottery 
models of, 45, 291, 311, 640 ; stone models 
of, 284, 291, 302 ; as theriomorphic vessel, 
188-189. 

Ramayana, 570. 

Rameses II, carvings in temple of, 287. 

Barnie, 591. 

Ramps, of staircase, 58. 

Rasps, 432 ; of pottery, 415 ; of stone, 415. 

Rat, precautions against, 211. 

Rattles, 44, 302, 307, 557-559 ; decoration of, 
558, 559. 

Ravines, 143. 

Razors, 441, 460 ; 465-469 ; bird handles of, 
469 ; of Egypt, 406 ; fabric adhering to, 
592 ; Punic type, 469 ; tj^pes of, 468, 469. 

Reamers, 475. 

Reces.ses, 23, 64, 92. 93, 99, 102, 156. 

Red ochre, 178. 179, 189, 205, 215, 228, 259, 
392, 422 : as cosmetic, 665 ; as slip on 
beads, 497, 506, 507. 
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Red oxide of iron, as abrasive, 662. i 

Red Sea, immigrants from vicinity of, 641 ; 
knowledge of, in Egypt, 643. , 

Reeds, as drills, 323 ; as fuel, 177 ; matting of, 
49, 168, 590, 591 ; stands of, 182 ; use of, j 
in boat building, 341 ; use in roofing, 49, I 
168 ; use as tools, on pottery, 185, 652. 

Refectory, 14. 

Refuse-heaps, 1-3, 31, 151, 164, 178. 

Relations with cultures of other countries 639- 
668 . 

Rehcs (Buddhist), 22. 

Rehgion, ablutions in connection with, 13, 20, 
119, 165, 166 ; amulet-cases, copies of, 10, i 
353, 437 , 524^ 525 ; amulets, 1, 21, 266, 
277, 284, 285, 287, 290, 291, 297, 299, 301- . 
303, 307, 308, 311, 315, 316, 343, 344, 
349-369, 522-527, 643, 653, 658-660, 

664 ; animals, association with deities, 276, 
290, 292, 295-296, 585, 658 : anointing of ' 
images, 260, 272, 320 ; astral elements in, 
340, 656 ; bathing establishments, 9-15, 17- 
22, 24, 149-151, 351 ; beads as amulets, see | 
Beads ; Buddhist buildings, xvi, 9, 10, 15- , 
17, 20, 22-23, 151, 214, 287, 458 ; charms , 
and talismans, 259, 354, 523, 524, 528, 529, ' 
565. 582, 666 ; comparisons with Indian i 
deities, 220, 221, 259, 290, 293, 294, 296, ‘ 
297, 334-338, 339, 355, 654, 655 ; colours, j 
magical properties of, 190, 259, 528, 529 ; ; 
cremation, 648, 653 ; cult objects, 288, 289, ■ 
299, 300, 308, 331, 334, 351, 357, 361-362, i 
367, 369, 407-411, 426, 432, 570, 597, 670 : on ' 
seals, 330. 331, 670 ; cults, mingling of. 266, ■ 
289, 331; dance in, 266-268,274,334, 352; ' 
deities, see Deities ; demi-gods, 337, 641, 657 ; ■ 
Earth Goddess, 258, 259, 265 : bird symbol of, ■ 
297 ; Evil eye, guards against. 190.221,224, 
259, 365, 367, 512, 524, 528, 529. 582 ; Evil , 
spirits, protection against, 368, 659 ; fertility, \ 
charms for, 259, 272, 509. 582, 666 ; figures ' 
for, 258, 269, 270, 272, 277, 278. 281, 642 ; 
Figurines, as deities, 9, 258-262. 264, 265, 
266-268, 272, 276, 280, 292. 296, 523, 
532, 642, 646, 654 ; as votive objects, 258, i 
269, 270, 272, 278, 283, 288, 557 ; goat-man, ' 
292, 338 ; heroes, on seals, 337, 358, 359, i 
641, 657 ; homed deities, 9, 262, 263, i 
266, 267, 271, 275, 276, 280, 282, 333, 335, ■ 
336, 337, 338, 351, 362, 366, 523, 654 ; i 
household deities, 258, 259 ; legends (pic- | 
torial), 355, 658 ; livgas, 407-411, 570 ; 
man-bull, 268. 271, 275. 366 ; mirrors, ! 

ceremonial use of, 478 ; Mother Earth, 258, | 
259. 265, 297 ; Mother Goddess, figurines of, 
258-260, 262, 265, 267, 277, 279, 642, 654, ; 
attributes of, 529 : parturition, charms to ; 
assist, 666 : phalfic emblems, 407-411, 570 ; ' 
priests, 10, 20, 276, 531 ; processions, 300, , 
308, 358, 670 ; relipous sports, 337, 659, 
660 ; rites of animation, 258 ; ritual objects. 


41, 289, 397, 407, 408, 410-413, 478, 531, 
546, 585 ; ritual vessels, 200, 227, 319, 354, 
448, 646, 652 ; sacred animals, 275, 280, 
286, 287, 290-293, 295, 296, 301, 303, 331, 
334, 338, 351, 359, 360, 367 , 525 ; sacred 
earth, 171, 350, 497, 510, 515 ; sacred motifs, 
41, 216, 223, 227, 228, 339, 342, 351, 355, 
361, 362, 364, 366, 367, 411-412, 506, 
508, 512, 523, 524, 531, 546, 563, 585, 655, 
656, 658-660, 666, 667 ; sacred trees, 220, 
221, 337, 338, 341, 351, 362 ; sacrificial 
animals, 293, 296, 301, 331, 338, 351 ; 
serpents, on amulets, 359, 360, 362 ; shrines, 
13, 92, 258, 269, 278, 350-352, 361, 586, 
597, 659, 660 ; solar deities. 339 ; temples, 
17, 20, 92, 116, 119, 287, 351 ; totemism, 
298 ; tree offerings, 352 ; trefoil motif. 
41, 227, 228, 411, 412, 506, 508, 531, 656. 
666 ; votaries, on seals, 337 ; votive figures, 
258, 269, 270, 272, 278, 283, 288, .557 ; votive 
offerings, 191, 209, 319, 320, 352, 585 ; 
worshippers, 119, 320. 334, 335, 337, 363, 
655 ; yogi attitude, on seals, 335. 

Remedello, beads from 512. 

Reptiles, scales of, as motif, 222 ; .sec under res- 
pective headings. 

Resin, as fiUing for jewellery, 501 ; use, for 
cosmetics, 665 ; use, for blackening pottery. 
175. 

“ Reserved slips of potterv. 45, 184, 188, 652, 

668 . 

Rhinoceros, on amulets, 352, 353, 3.58, 359, 361, 
365, 367 ; hide of, 290, 304, 306, 331 ; horn 
of, 291, 306, 330 : models of. 290, 304, 306 ; 
representation of, in Egypt 291 : on seals, 
7, 330, 331, 336, 345, 671 ; tusks of. 291. 

Rhinoceros unicornis, 290, 

Rice, drink prepared from. 436 : Hour used for 
making patterns, 659. 

Ring-bases, of potterv. 193 : of stone vessels. 
317, 322, 324. 

Rings, bezel of. 347 ; oar-. 531. 533 ; finger-. 
1, 265, 347, 529-.531 ; hair-, from Ur, .531, 
metal-, for handles, 455 ; as neck ornaments, 
265 ; as nose ornaments, 531. 532 ; rope-, 
for weights, 402 ; pottery, 435, 436 ; shell-. 
440 ; stone-, 440 ; wavy-edged, 439. 

Ring-stones, 323, .393, 398, 509, 595-598 ; dimen- 
sions of, 596 ; numbering of. 59.5-597. 

Rioters, protection against. 90. 

Rites of animation, 258. 

Ritual ceremonies, 478. 

Ritual dances, 266-268. 274, 334, 352. 

Ritual objects, 41, 288, 397. 407. 408. 410-413, 
478, 531, 546, 585. 

Ritual vessels, faience. 319 ; metal, 319, 355. 
448 ; pottery, 201, 227, 319, 355, 448, 646, 
652. 

Rivers, Diala, 194 ; Euphrates, 5, 641, 647 ; 
Hah, 331 ; Indus, 4, 5, 32, 148, 183, 471, 
647, 657, bed of, 4, 5, craft on. 183, 341, 
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damage from, *'ee Floods and flooding, 
fishing in, 219, 341, 641, sand and mica 
from, 176, traffic on, 183, 340 ; Kuban, 
458 ; Nile, 5, 6, 287, 398, 657 ; Tigris, 5, 
641, 647. 

Rivet -holes, in metal implements, 459, 461-467, 
470. 

Rivetted metal work, copies of, 652. 

Roads, making of, 28 ; metal for, 28, 171. 

Rocker, of stone, 438. 

Rods, of bone, 563 ; inscribed, 345, 363, 421, 
561, 563 ; of ivory, 433, 434, 561-564, 661 ; 
of metal, 441, 452, 473, 475, 527, 583, 593 ; 
perforated, 433, 434 ; rectangular, 433, 434 ; 
round, 431-433 ; of shell, 431 ; of .stone, 
514 ; types of, 562-564. 

Rohri, town of, 169. 

Rollers, stone, 169. 

Rolhng-pins, 434. 

Roman art, peacock in, 297. 

Roman, beads, 516 ; -burials in Egypt, 642 ; saws, 
442 ; weights, 402. 

Roman period, use of pen, in Egypt, 215. 

Roofs and roofing, 13, 48, 49, 51, 53, 57, 66, 71, 
74, 75, 97, 104, 110, 143, 152, 153, 155, 
157, 164, 168-171, 425, 590, 649, 650 ; 
beams for, 51, 65, 69, 75, 76, 92, 113, 116, 
121, 125, 169, 476, 590, 650 ; corbel, 13, 
165, 168, 649, 650 : doming of, 48, 177, 
gutters for, 169, 171, 424, 425 ; pent, 

48 ; plaster of, 49, 169, 590, 591 ; possible 
stairways to, 53, 71, 75, 97, 143, 157, 169 ; 
supports for, 12, 51, 53, 56, 57, 59, 65, 66, 
74, 75, 76, 78, 88, 90, 92, 102, 113, 121, 125, 
146, 150, 152, 153, 155, 156, 

Rooms, lighting of, 14 : sub-division of, 42, 66 ; 
ventilation of, 50, 

Rope, 18, 113, 165, 309 ; hobbles of, 667 ; 
objects of, 667 : rings for weights, 402 ; 
slings for pottery, 199, 212, 214, 220, 652, 

Rosettes, on cross patterns, 655 ; on die, .559, 
560 ; on dress, 262 ; as inlay, .574. 

Roundels, of ivory, 439. 

Routes, land, 5, 288, 646, 647, 656 ; ,sea, 5. 643, 
647, 

Royal Cemetery at Ur, 456, 505, 517. 518, .520, 

' 640, 663. 

Royal College of Surgeons, London, 631. 

Rubbers, of stone, 393, 406-407. 

Rubbing-stones, 392. 

Rubbish-heaps, 1-3, 31, 151, 164. 

Rubble-fiUings, 15, 83, 85, 163. 

Rudder, 341. 

Rulers, 46, 632, 641 ; Egyptian, 287, 401. 576, 
650, 654, 660, 661 ; Mesopotamian, 53, 267, 
328, 354, 399, 458, 506, 523, 649. 

Ruhng classes, as determined from skulls, 632. 

Runnels, 19, 78, 169-171, 424, 425. 

Rushes, use of, for pottery slings, 214, 220 ; 
wicks of, 415. • 

Rushlight holder, from Sumer, 414. 


Sabaur, bead factory at, 662. 

Sacred animals, 275, 286, 287, 290-293, 295, 296, 
301, 303, 331, 334, 338, 351, 359, 360, 367. 

Sacred buildings, Buddhist, xvi, 9, 10, 15-17, 
20, 22, 23, 151, 287, 458 ; Indus, collegiate, 
10, 11, 15, 168 ; Great Bath, 9-15, 17, 20, 
24, 149-1.51, 351 ; temples (?), 17, 20, 92, 
116, 119, 287, 351 : shrines, 13, 92, 258, 
269, 278, 350-352, 361, 586, 597, 659, 660. 

Sacred earth, 171, 350 ; bead of, 497, 510, 515. 

Sacred motifs, cros.ses, 342, 352, 357, 655, 656, 
659, 660 ; coiled or twi.st patterns, 364, 523, 
524, 643, 659, 660, 666 : figure-of-eight, 
364, 563, 666, 667 : serpent, 506 ; sun 

symbols, 216, 223, 339, 512, 656, 658, 659 ; 
.swastika, 351, 355, 361, 362, 367, 523, 524, 
656, 660 ; trefoil, 41, 227, 228. 411-412, 
506, 508, .531. 656, 666. 

Sacred objects, 41, 288, 397, 407. 408, 411-413, 
478, 531, .546, 585. 

Sacred trees, 219, 220, 337, 338, 341, 351, 362. 

Sacrificial animals, 293, 296, 301, 331, 338, 351. 

Saddhu, 276. 

Saddle-querns, 41, 392. 393. 649. 660. 

Sails, 183. 

Saints, 331. 

Saka Khan, building of, 6.50. 

Saka-Kaliit, fort known as. 650. 

Saligram. 186. 

Salt and saltpetre, 4. 8, 26, 613. 

Samarra. pottery of. 182. 218. 411. 660. 

Sambar deer, 423. 

Sand, 162, 171 ; as abrasive. 323, 583, 595. 661 ; 
as degrai.ssant, 174-176. 178, 201, 208, 

212-214, 226, 228-256, 414, 427 : as material 
for faience. 350, 496 ; powdered. 350. 

Sandals, on amulet, 359. 

Sand.stone, gamesman, 570 ; grinder, 394 : hones, 
406 ; ({uerns, 392, 393 ; weights, 404. 

Sang Ghar Mt.. .source of haematite, .500, 

Sanitation. 1 ; .see Drainage. 

Sank .shells, 422. 582. 

Sanskrit, literature, 532. 

Saptamdtrka, 338. 

Sarcophagus, of Khufu, 661 ; from Kla/.omenai, 
.36.5, 667. 

Sardinia, axe-adzes from. 458 ; buttons from, 
543 ; cult of Mother-goddess in. 296. 

Sargonid period, forge of, 172 ; palace of, 167. 

Sassanian period, knobbed ware of, 651 : palace 
of, 222, 666 ; plaques of, 666. 667. 

Smlun, 565. 

Saws, 442. 457. 465, 469-471 ; arrangement of 
teeth, 442, 470, 471 ; method of fixing 
handle to. 470 ; use, in bead-making, 502 ; 
on ivory, 541, .542. 579 ; on metal, 368, 452, 
475, 583 ; in seal making, 343, 345, 349, 
on .shell, 422, 432, 509, 582, 588, .589 ; 
in .stone cutting, 399, 437, 440. 502, 514, 515 ; 
.5.8.3 : in wood cutting. 470. 
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Sawdust, 175. 

Scale (decimal), 142, 167, 348, 404, 405 ; com- j 
parison of unit with other countries, 405. i 

Scale armour, 544, 546. 

Scales, 672 ; how used, 477 ; pans, 434, 435, of 
metal, 435, 449, 476, 477 ; of pottery, 

434, 477. 

Scales (of reptiles), as motif, 222. I 

Sealing ladders, of Egypt, 570. ■ 

Scarabs, cord patterns on, 364. < ! 

Scarves, worn by animal figures, 301 ; worn by ■ 
figurines, 262, 271, 275, 278, 279, 281, 
282. 

Scavengers, 29. 

Sceptre, 257, 440. 

Scorpion, on seal, 327, 344. 

Scrap metal, 443, 453 ; gold, 527 ; silver, 443, ' 
453, 480, 526, 599. i 

Scrapers, flint, 395, 396. 

Screens, masonry, 146 ; matting, 98, 167. ' 

Sculptor’s workshop, in Egypt, 364. 

SD Area, 1-24, 168, 174, 187, 257, 258, 276, 298, ' 
299, 351, 369, 428, 512, 515, 524. I 

Sea-level (datum), xiv, xv, xvi, 3, 9. 

Seas and Oceans, boats of, 183, 647 ; Caspian, | 

658 ; Indian, 421, 526, 582, 647 ; Medi- i 

terranean, 647 ; Persian Gulf, 220, 421, 497, 
526, 582, 585, 647 ; Red Sea, 643 ; traffic : 
on, 5, 183, 643, 647. 

Sea-countrv (Mesopotamia), 328. 

Seahngs, 287, 327, 328, 331, 336, 337, 343 ; ^ 

Elamite, 286 ; impressions of cords on, 

361 ; matting impressions on, 349, 

361, 362 ; of package, 361 ; rarity of true ! 
examples, 349. 

Seals, xii, xiii, 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 15, 21, 41, 64, ' 
183, 184, 199, 217, 218, 222, 267, 268, 283, > 
287, 290-292, 294, 296-298, 308, 314, 325- 
349, 353, 431, 579, 639, 641, 646, 659 ; 

as amulets, 326 ; animals on, 218, 296, 
326-334, 658, 669-671 ; Brahmani bull, ^ 

328, 334, 670, 671 ; birds, 218, 296 ; i 

buffalo, 330, 336-338, 359, 667, 670, 671 ; 
elephant, 7, 329, 336, 345, 670, 671 ; 
frog, 331 ; gaur, 669, 671 ; gharial, 7, 329-331, j 
344 ; goat, 292, 332, 337, 338, 365, 671 ; ^ 
multi-headed beasts, 283, 332, 333 ; rhino- 
ceros, 7, 329, 330, 336, 345, 671 ; sheep, 671 ; 
short-homed buU, 326-328, 330, 332, 334, 
342, 669 ; tiger, 330, 331, 333, 334, 336-339, | 
657, 658, 671 ; urus ox, 326, 330, 333, 334, | 
336, 339, 358, 426, 658, 669-671, zebu, 329, i 
670, 671 ; backs of, 340, 342-343, 345, 347, 
639 ; of bone, 345, 666 ; button-, 342, 361 ; 
as cases for amulets, 343, 437 ; compo- 
site animals on, 217, 331-334, 339, 351, 365, 
366, 369 ; composite figures (human and 
animal) on, 338, 339 ; cross-hatching on, 340, i 
657 ; cutters of, 329, 330, 334-337, 340,’ 
342, 346 ; cult standards on, 330, 331, 
334, 426, 670 ; cylinder-, 222, 329, 344-345,’ 


655 ; from Tell Asmar, 7, 329, 345 ; dating 
of, 345 ; dimensions of, 348, 369-391 ; drill 
used on, 343, 346, 639, 661 ; of Elam, 222, 
290, 327, 332, 340, 342, 345, 358, 369, 
430, 639, 656, 657 ; engraving of, 348, 658 ; 
face not level, 342, 347 ; foreign motifs 
on, 337, 639 ; handles of, 332, 340, 342-343, 

346, 347, 639 ; Hittite, 334, 344, 654, 666 ; 

with hollow interiors, 343, 437 ; how 

carried, 347 ; human figures on, 216, 334- 
341, 656, 659, 660 ; importations, 332, 343, 
348, 639 ; impressions of, 328, 343, 348- 
363 ; impressions on pottery vessels, 184, 
343 ; of Indus \^alley found in other count- 
ries, 5, 7, 327, 328, 329, 340, 343, 345, 
639 ; inscriptions on, 199, 217, 218, 326, 
327, 330-333, 334-338, 342, 344, 345, 348 ; 
levels found at, 334, 337, 369-391 ; method 
of manufacture, 325, 340, 342, 346, 347 ; 
marble, 332, 348, 639 ; materials, 347, 369- 
391 ; Minoan, 340, 357 ; moulded, 348 ; 
position of animals on, 327, 329, 333, 348 ; 
prism-shaped, from Egypt, 365 ; ornamental 
backs of, 331, 342, 343 ; re-use of, 331, 
345 ; round, 341, 343 ; silver, 348 ; slots 
in, 437 ; stamp seals, 266, 329, 345 ; Sume- 
rian, 293, 326-328, 329, 332, 334, 340, 342-345, 

347, 353, 354, 357, 365, 366, 369, 499, 523, 
654, 655, 657 ; skirl motif on, 339, 658, 
659 ; SjTo-Cappadocian, 356 ; Syro-Hittite, 
291 ; trial impressions of, 356 ; twist motif 
on, 659 ; types of, 325, 327, 328, 347 ; un- 
finished, 345 ; unusual shapes, 342, 
347 ; vitreous paste, 342, 347 ; whitened 
surface, 345, 346, 655. 

Seat, of boat, 341, 656. 

Sects, 262. 

Sediment pits, see cess pits. 

Seeds, 393, 522, 650 ; use in games, 574. 

Seepage water, 6. 

Seistan : see Sistan. 

Sela system of weights, Egypt, 674. 

Selenite, 162. 598. 

Sent, game of, in Egypt, 575. 

Serbia, figurines of, 259, 267. 

Serpents, 287 ; on amulets, 359, 360, 362 ; as- 
sociation with Mother Goddess, 296, 656 ; 
cure for bite of, 297 ; heads decorating 
Sumerian bracelets, 665 ; intertwined, as 
motif, 506 ; offerings to, 360 ; preventa- 
tives against 341 ; shell model of, 299 ; 
worship of, 656. 

Serpentine, beads of, 500, 504 ; weights of, 
402. 

Servants, 166 ; quarters for, 50, 56, 67, 68. 
Settlements, 123. 

Sewage, 111; see Drainage. 

Sexagesimal system, 405. 

Sexual organs, of figurines, 272-273, 275, 283, 
306 ; of animal figures, 304, 306, 309. 

Shaduf, 428. 
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Shafts, of toy vehicles, 569, 570. 

Shahl-tump, mace-head from, 646 ; pottery 
from, 658 ; various objects from, 646. 

Shamrock, 411. 

Shan tribes of Burma, 265, 277. 

Shawls, worn by statues, 257. 

Shears, use of, on metal, 449, 527. 

Sheaths, 462. 

Sheaves, 420. 

Sheep, 339 ; domestication of, 339 ; Egyptian, 
339, 671 ; models of, 284, 291, 302, 303, 
307, 311, 316 ; oorial, 291 ; as therio- 

morphic vessel, 188 ; on seals, 671. 

Sheet, metal, 445, 462, 468, 471. 

Sheffield University, 441. 

Shekel, system of weights, 602, 604, 606, 675, 
676. 

Shelters, 43, 54, 82, 155. 

Shell, amulet of, 524 ; animal models of, 285, 
288, 289, 299, 300, 309, 331 ; baUs or marbles , 
of, 443, 448, 518, 565-567 ; beads, 431, 
497, 499, 504, 509, 510, 513, 514, 521, 522, ' 
527, 582, 585, 589, 663 ; bracelets, .533, ! 
537 ; carved and incised, 524, 582, 587-589 ; 
cones, 526, 529 ; covers, 429, 430 ; dishes, 422, I 
423 ; gamesmen, 11, 571, 572 ; inlay, 186, ' 
221, 223, 286, 357, 362, 366, 367, 412, 574, 

579, 581, 582, 584, 585, 587-589, 665 ; jar- : 

lid, 324, 429, 430 : jar-stopper, 434 ; ladles, ; 
421, 422 ; as material, 404, 416-418 ; measure | 
in, 142, 167, 348, 404, 405 ; mother-of-pearl, 
497, 585 ; ornamentation of, 416-418, 423, 
430 ; ornaments in, 545, 579 : pendants in, 
522 ; rods of, 431 ; spindle- whorls of, , 

416-418 ; terminals, 521, 522 ; various 

objects in, 526, 545, 579, 582 ; workers 
in, 579, 582 ; working of, 421-423, 432, 
509, 582, 583, 588, 589. 

Shellac, 173 ; as cement, 455 ; as filling, 503, 
504 ; use of, in treatment of bones, 613. 

Shells, xii, 579-582 ; as amulets, 525, 526, 579, 
581, 582, 665 ; as beads, 579 ; cockle-, 

581, 665 ; colours of, 580, 581 ; columellae 
of, 422, 582 ; conch, 582 ; as containers 
for cosmetics, 581, 665 ; copies of, in . 

metal, 450, 479, 581, 582, in stone, 582, ■ 
643 ; covvTies, 582, 665, 666 ; as fertility ; 
charms, 582, 666 ; fossil-, 186, 394 ; as j 
motif on pottery, 186, 218 ; mussel-, : 

212, 580-582, 643 ; use of, as tool on pottery, j 
185, 186 ; as pendants, 665 ; perforated ' 

for wear, 581 ; sank, 422. Types 
found : — Area granosa, Linn., 580, Car- ■ 
dium, sp., 581, 665, Conus hebrdeus, Linn., 

580, 581, Cuma carinifera, Lam., 581, 
Favia hululensis, Gardiner, 580, Galeodes 
galeodes, Lam., 581, Lamellidens marginalis, \ 
Lam., 580, Murex (Chicoreus) ramosus, \ 
Linn., 421, 580, Murex (Trihulus) tenuis- I 
pina, Lam., 580, Nassarius sp., 581, 
Nerita albicella, Linn., 580, Oliva inflata. 


Lam., 581, Oliva (nigrita ?), Mart., 580, 
Oliva sp., 580, Parreyssia favidens, Benson, 
581, Potamides {Pyrazus) palustris, Linn., 

580, Potamides (Telescopium) sp., Linn., 

581, Strombus caciniatus, Dilwyn, 422, 
iStrombus laciniatus, Dilwyn, 580, Triton 
(Cymatiurn) lotorium, Linn., 580. 

Shell-fish, as food, 581. 

Shield-hke motif, on potterv, 200, 220, 224, 
22,7, 228. 

Shields, 224. 

Shipping, 5, 340. 

Ships, and shipping, 5, 340, 647, 656 ; on Cretan 
seals, 340 ; on Egyptian pottery, 340 ; on 
Gebel el-’Arak knife-handle, 341 ; method 
of construction of, 340 ; on potsherd, 183, 
340, 657 ; on seal, 340, 656, 657 ; on 

Sumerian seals, 340. 

Shoemaker’s stone, 413. 

Shops, 33, 71, 74, 99, 101, 108, 111, 114, 115, 
172. 

Shopkeepers, 194, 477. 

Shores, 220, 643, 647, 658. 

Short Lane, 36, 121. 

Short-horned bull, on amulets, 353, 357, 358- 
361 ; models of, 288, 298, 308-310, 315, 
669 ; on seals, 267, 326-328, 329, 330, 332, 
342, 669. 

Shovel, 268. 

Shrines, 13, 92, 258, 269, 278, 350, 351, 597 ; 
on amulets, 352, 660 : on boats, 341, 657 ; 
guardian of, 362, 659 ; ornamentation of, 
586 ; portion of model of, 565. 

Shy ok dam, 6. 

Sickles, 471 ; flints for, 509 ; imitations of, 509. 

Silver, xii, 273 : analyses of, 480, 599 ; beads, 
501, 527 ; bracelets, 527, 533, 534, 664, 
from Kish, 664 ; buttons, 543 ; finger-rings, 
531 ; foil, 526 : head-ornaments, 278, 526, 
529 ; as impurity in lead, 600 ; ornament 
from Harappa, 666 ; punch-dots on, 526 ; 
scrap metal, 443, 448, 453, 480, 526, 599 ; 
seal, 348 ; sources of, 531 ; utensils, 354, 
441, 447, 591. 

Simla Hills, objects made in, 273, 314. 

Sindhis, xii. 

Singing birds, models of, 297, 313. 

Sistan, pottery of, 216 ; shells from, 581. 

Sistra, handles of, from Ur, 663. 

Sitala, goddess, 338. 

Siva, appearance on seals, 335, 336, 339, 654 ; 
association of dwarf figures with, 654, 655 ; 
worship of, 655. 

Siva (Crete), candlestand from, 414. 

Skanda, cock as symbol of, 296. 

Skeletal remains, xii, 6, 49, 95, 116-118, 155, 
172, 173, 281, 444, 514, 542, 579, 586, 613- 
638, 648 ; charring of, 117, 615, 616, 

618, 648 : of children, 615, 616, 618, 621- 
623, 633-637 ; levels of, 613, 623 ; positions 
of, 614-624 ; racial origins, 613 ; severance 
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of bones, 94, 117, 118, 615, 622. 648 ; treat- 
ment of, 613. 

Skirl motifs, 340, 659 : on pottery. 652, 653, 
658 ; on seals, 340, 658, 659. 

Skittles, use with marbles, 565. 

Skins, preparation of, 393, 407, 415 ; worn by 
figure on tablet, 366 : see also Hides. 

Skirts, worn by figures on seals, 337. 339 ; worn 
by figurines, 261, 262. 265. 271. 273. 
277-279, 282. 

Skull, receptacles for, in Assam, 667. 

Skulls, 49, 94, 116-118, 155, 172, 281 : cranial 
capacity of. 625. 631 : cuts on, 648 ; di- 
mensions and shapes of, 624. 625 ; facial 
characters of, 626-628 ; general characters 
of, 624 : indices. 613, 615-638 ; measure- 
ments of, 633-638. 648, cheek. 637. facial, 
637 ; modifying influences of civilization 
on, 626 ; racial affinities of, 630-632 ; teeth 
of, 615, 616, 618, 620-624, 627, 630, 649. 

Slate, cone of, 410 ; hones, 406 ; marbles 
from Jemdet Nasr of, 565 ; palettes of, 
from Egypt, 560 : spoons of, from Egypt. 
450. 643 ; weights. 401. 602. 605. 609, 610. 

Sleeping places, 13, 22. 67. 168. 

SUng bows, 566 ; pellets for, 566. 

Slings, for pottery, 199, 212, 214, 220, 652. 

Slips : see Pottery ; '* reserved slip ”. 45. 184, 
188, 652, 668 : tools used for polishing, 
212, 396, 431. 

Smelting of ores. 41. 451 : smelters. 451. marks 
of, 451. 

Snakes, see serpents. 

Snefru, tomb of ^ife of. 538. 

Soak pits, see cess pits. 

Socketed implements, 457 . 458, 640 : model of, 
45. 436, 458. 

Sodium carbonate, as glaze for beads. 499 ; as 
paint on carnelian. 505. 

Solar deities, 339. 

Solar motifs (or symbols), as beads, 512 ; on 
pottery, 216, 223, on seals, 339. 656, 659. 

Soldering, of copper or bronze. 446. 448 ; of 
gold, 501, 514-516. 

Solomon Islands, fish-hawk ornaments of. 664. 

Somali coast, 643. 

Soot, for blackening of pottery, 175 ; as pig- 
ment, 227 ; stains on figurines, 260, 279. 

South Africa, cattle of, 298. 

Southern India, game played in, 575 ; monkey 
worship in, 293 ; trade wdth, 321. 

Spacers, 262, 271, 442. 511 ; bone, 587 ; copper 
or bronze, 519 ; faience, 518. 519 ; gold, 
520 ; incised. 519 ; lapis-lazuli, 519, 520 ; 
pottery. 519 ; shell. 589 : steatite. 518-52o! 

Spade, 442. 

Spain, buttons of, 543. 

Sparta, painted pottery from, 655. 

Spatulae, of metal. 479. 

Spear-heads, 20. 336, 358. 359. 459. 460, 
466, 469 ; barbed, 336 ; method of 


fastening to shaft, 460 ; mid-rib of 
459, 460 ; tie-holes in, 459, 460. 

Spear-shaft, butt of, 479. 

Spherical weights. 401. 

Spices, 392. 

Spigot, of drain-pipe, 426. 

Spillways, 170. 

Spindles, of metal, 416. 

Spindle-whorls, 545, 568 ; coloured, 419 ; faience, 
416, 417 ; grooved. 418, 419 ; multiple 
holed, 418, 419 ; ornamentation of, 416-419 ; 
pottery, 418, 419 : shell. 416-418 : stone, 
418 : of Tro_\’, 655, 660. 

Spiral wire, 265. 

Spirals, motif on pottery. 224. 

Spires, of shells, 580. 581. 

Spoonbill, model of, 312. 

Spoons, 299 : of Egypt, 450, 643 ; metal, 450, 
643 ; of mussel-shells, 581 ; in shape of 
mussel-shells. 643 : stone, 450. 

Sports, religious, 337. 659, 660. 

Spouts, for rain water, 164 ; of faience v^essels, 
318 : of pottery vessels. 196, 210 ; of stone 
ve.ssels. 210, 322. 

Sprigs (floral), on head-dresses. 335, 338, 339, 
362. 

Springs, of traps, 427, 428. 

Squirrel, as amulet, 285, 303. 

Stable-racks, 669, 670. 

Stables, 51 . 73, 74. 100. 

Stag. 423, 539 : horns of. 423 : on Sassanian 
plaque, 666. 

Stainvays, 4, 6, 13, 17-19, 31, 41, 49-50. 52-62, 
66, 68-70, 73-75. 77, 79-86, 89-91, 94, 97-100, 
105. 107. no. 112. 116-120, 122, 143, 144, 
147. 155, 156. 157. 165. 168, 169, 172, 444, 
613, 624. 

Stakes, 413 : use of, for metal-work, 445, 447, 
448. 

Stalagmite, figures of Crete, 266. 

Stalls, for animals, 47, 671 ; for markets, 106. 

Standards, 299 : on amulets, 351, 352, 358, 
360 : on boats, 341 ; nome-, of Egypt, 670. 

Stands. 187 ; of animal models, 295, 299, 302- 
304, 309-313, 315 ; carved, 41, 186. 411- 
413 ; potterv, 181 : on seal, 330 ; stone, 
9,41,117.411-413. 

Staples, of metal, 429, 476. 

Stars, 339, as motif, 339, 656. 

Stater, system of weights, 674. 

Statues,' 10. 92, 257. 258, 264, 275, 335, 411, 
412, 468, 532, 538, 585, 586 ; cause of 
damage to, 648 ; dress of. 666 ; Egyptian, 
661 ; inlaid, 665 : attitudes of, 257, 335. 

Staves, 257, 289, 305, 308, 440 ; mountings of, 
509 ; use of, for animal heads, 289, 308. 

Steatite. 223, 276, 284. 288, 291, 302, 303, 309, 
321. 327 , 342, 345, 347 , 369, 411. 

420 ; amulets, 411, 523 ; beads, 495, 

496, .504, 506-510, 513-522, 528, 655, 663, 
666 ; bracelet, 537 ; buttons, 418, 543, 
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544 ; carved, 411, 506, 506, 500, 511), 531, 
539, 546, 585, 586 ; colours of, 346, 495, 
496, 515, 655 ; figurines, 9, 22, 258, 276, 
523 ; finger-rings, 529, 531 ; gamesman, 

573 ; hardening of, 347 ; inlaid, 586 ; inlay, 

21, 585, 586, 587 ; mcdel animals in, 284, 

288, 302, 309 : moulded, 495 ; paste, 321, 
350, 356, 495 : pendants, 663, 664 : 

pectoral, 41, 546, 585 ; pin-heads, 539- 
541 : jmvdeied, 350, 356 ; seals, 346, 348 ; 
see 8eals : spacers, 518-520 ; staining of, 
506- 507, 529 ; statue. 411, 585 ; teiminals, 
520-522 ; vessels of, 7, 321, 639, 640 ; 
weights. 401, 604, 605, 607, 608, 611. 

Steatopygy, in figurines, 272. 

Steering oar. on seal, 183. 341, 656. 

Steersman, on seal. 341. 656. 

Stem, of boat, 341. 

Stoles, worn by figurines, 279. 

Stone, amulets of. 410. 523, 525 : architectural 
u.'-e of, 597 ; balls. 9, 10, 22, 412, 565, 567 ; 
beads. 117, 495-510. 522, 523, 526-528, 640, 
655. 662. 663. 666. colours of, 498-503, 
materials of. 497-501. 546-556 ; bracelets, 
537 ; buttons. 418, 543, 544 ; cones, 407- 
410 ; dice. 559, 560 ; drain-covers. 14, 

15. 18, 19, 23 ; feeding-cups. 210, 322 ; 
finger-ring, 529. 531 ; gamesman, 11, 23, 
499. 570-573 ; of igneous origin. 392, 397, 
527 ; imitations of. 412, 497, 498, 506-508, 
513. 516, 517, 529 ; inlaid, 586 ; inlay, 

22, 583-587 ; jar-covers, 204, 320, 322 ; 
jar-stands, 207, 213. 413 ; for leather cutt- 
ing, 413 ; pectoral, 41. 546, 585 ; plaster- 
ing of. 413 ; rings, 323, 393. 399, 439, 509, 
595-598 ; rolling-pin. 434 ; laibbers, 393, 
407 ; seals, see Seals ; spindle-rvhorls, 
418 ; vessels of. 7. 194. 203, I-IO, 223. 317, 
318, 320-324, 446-447. 450, 639, 640, 646, 
665, divided into compartments. 321. drill- 
ing of. 317. 318, 320, 321. 323, in more 
than one piece. 320-323, unfinished, 321, 
323 ; weights. 400-404, 604-612 : wheels, 
394 : workers in, 597 : working of. 317, 399, 
437. 440, 502. 514. 515, 583. 584, 595. 

Stools. 182. 261, 279. 416 : figures on seals and 
amulets, seated on. 335, 336, 351. 360, 641, 
642 ; for figurine, 281 ; vith bull’s legs, 

335, 641, 642. 

Stops, of vhistlcs, 558. 

Storage jars, 61, 64, 67. 70, 78, 104, 158. 176, 178, 
182. 189, 190. 193. 197, 199, 201. 206. 208. 
210-213. 220. 223. 409. 413. 431 ; u.<^e 
as cess pits, 26. 28, 31, 48, 78, 82, 84, 97, 98, 
ICO. 213 : use as laideis, etc., 61, 211-213 ; 
use for valuables. 64, 67. 104. 409. 

Storehouses, 33. 

Storerooms. 50, 56, 67, 69, 79. 92-94, 101. 

Stores, 51. 

Storeys, 10, 11. 13. 48, 49. 53, 54, 59, 71, 75, 
83, 89, 105. 112. 118, 142. 143. 155. 157. 


Strainer-s, 207. 

Straps, of dress, 262. 

Stratification, xiv, xv, xvi, 2, 3. 8, 42-45. 

Straw, 593 ; mixed with mud. as plaster, 178 ; 
matting, 590. 

Streets, xiii, xvi, 2, 10, 16, 25-40, 60, 171. 172 ; 
alignment of, 27, 32, 35, 106, 142. 144 ; 
encroachment on, 27, 33, 36, 77, 98, 99. 
104, 112-114, 156, 171 ; obstructions in, 14, 
84 ,t 86, 172 : paving of. 28. 171 ; ri.^e in 
levels of, 27. 

Strigils. 416. 

String, of cotton, 591, 592. 

String-figures, 659. 

SlroDiiiis caciniaiii' . Dilw^n. 422. 

Slrcnnlms laciniatus. Dilwyn. 580. 

Stucco, on figurines, 260, 272, 273, 27i<. 

Student.s, 13. 

Studs, of bone, 666 ; for ear and nose. 532, 533 ; 
of faience, 532, 533, 66(i. 

Stupa, xvi, 9. 10. 15-17, 20, 22, 151, 287. 458. 

Stupa mound, xvi, 3, 5, 14. 16. 523. 

Stylus. 189. 

Su, standard ot weight at Susa. 604. 

Subsidences due to floods, 2, 5. 14, 16, 19, 23. 
44, 101. 108. 114. 121, 125. 151, 157, 164. 

Sucking tubes, 436. 

Sudan, method of carrying daggers in, 462. 

Sukkur, drainage system in, 2i). 170 : lime- 

stone outcrops at, 395. 

Suktagen-dor, objects from, 645, 646. 

Sulphur, as impuritv in copper ore, 47i». 480, 
600. 

Sumer : comparison.s with objects from. 641 ; 
adze-axes. 458 ; Akkad, dynasty of, 7, 
345 ; amulets, 525, 043 ; animals (models), 
288, 289. 293, 295, 328 : anklets, 538 ; 
arrowheads, 461 ; art of. 300, 328, 329. 330, 
332, 339, 342, 363, 506, 559, 657, 664 ; axes, 
456. 457 ; balls, 565 ; bathrooms of, 167 ; 
beads, 365, 431, JbS-SOO, 505, 506. 510, 512- 
514, 516-521. 640, 642, 666 ; beds (model), 
642 ; bcardgames, 574, 576. 584 ; boats 
of, 340 ; bracelets, 664 ; bricks of, xiii ; 
buffalo in, 293 : buildings of. 7, 17. 168, 
172, 651 ; bull as symbol of authority in. 
642 ; buttons, 543 ; cage, 427 ; candlestick, 
414 ; chariots of, 569, 570 ; wheels, 640 ; 
chisels, 456 ; cities of. 5, 7, 163, 649 ; civili- 
zation of, 409 : clay foundations in, 171 ; 
composite animals in. 333 : cones, 409 ; 
cord patterns in, 354 : cosmetic shells, 581 ; 
courtyards of. 17 ; cranial affinities w ith, 630 : 
cross motifs, 342, 352, 655 ; decimal 

system, 405 ; deities of, 17. 268, 287, 
295. 337. 399, 657 ; dice, 559. 560, 

576 ; dove in. 295 ; drain-pipes, 426, 
651 ; drains in, 170, 426, 650 ; dress worn 
in, 261, 271 ; drinking -tubes, 436 ; eagle 
device, 663, 664 ; ear omamdnts, 533 . 

92 
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etched cariielian beads, 505, 500, 040, 002, 
060 ; faience jars, 318 ; figurines, 259, 203, 265, 
268, 293, 642 : fillets, 526 : finger-rings, 

531 ; forges, 172 ; floods, 5 ; gameboards, 
574, 576, 584 ; gamesmen, 570, 572, 573 ; 
goat in, 292 ; gutters. 425 ; haematite, 
use of, 500 ; hair-pins, 539, 053 : hero 

grasping animals device in, 337. 041 ; heroes 
or demi-gods, 657 ; hone.-;. 406, 442 ; 

horse, 289 ; houses of, 108 ; imitation 
shells, 581 : implements (model), 458 ; 
importations, 218. 354, 516, 639 ; Indus 
Valley seals found in, 5, 7, 327, 329, 340, 343, 
345, 639 ; influence of, 337 ; ingots, 452 ; inlay, 
223, 286, 289, 584, 585. 587. 588. 005 ; 
jar covers, 204 : kflns. 102, 177 ; knobbed 
ware, 208, 651 : knuckle-bones, 570 ; ladles, 
421 ; lion in, 657 ; mace-heads, 399 : mar- 
bles, 565 : masks, 267 ; masonry. 7. 163. 
164, 649 ; metal tools, 442 ; metal utensils, 
449 ; miniature vessels. 209, 320 ; mirrors, 
478 ; model cage, 427 ; model weapons, 
459, 662 : motifs used in, 217, 22u, 221, 
226-228, 342, 352, 354, 305, 411, 055, 057, 

666, 667 : mud-plaster, 169. 590 : net 

weights, 435, 641 ; ovens. 48 : palace in. 
655 ; pin, 294 ; plaque, 292 ; plaster-work, 
222 ; pottery, 175, 176, 180, 182, 185, 188, 189, 

190, 197, 199, 203, 204. 205. 208-210, 215- 
218, 223, 224, 226-228, 339. 581, 051, 052, 

667, 668 ; privies, 160, 051 ; querns of, 
393 ; rattles, 558 : razors. 409 ; reed matting, 
168 : “ reserved slip " ware, 45, 184. 652, 
668 ; roofs, 169, 650 ; saws, 470 ; seals 
and sealings, 293, 326-328. 329, 332, 334. 
339-345, 347, 353, 354, 356. 357. 364, 366. 
369, 499. 523, 654, 055, 057 ; of Indus N’alley 
origin, 5, 7 , 327 , 329. 340. 343. 345, 
639 ; sculptures, 570 ; shaft graves, 327, 
531 ; shaven lip in. 468 ; shell, dishes, 
422, inlay, 289, working of, 421, 497 ; shells, 
uses of, 581 ; sickle-flints, 509 ; signary of, 

191, 327 ; skulls, comparisons with, 024- 

629, 631, 648, 649 ; socketed implements, 
458, 640 ; spear-heads, 336, 460 ; spindle- 
whorls, 416, 418 ; stack of bricks in, 53 ; 
staff-head, 289 : staircase in, 168 ; stands, 
182 ; stela, 641, 642 ; stone, scarcity of, 641 ; 
stone vessels, 7, 194, 223, 317, 321, 323, 
639, 640 ; sword, 467 ; tablets of, 289, 293, 
328, 353, 405 ; temples of, 17, 167, 651, 
055 ; terminals, 641 ; texts of, 220 : therio- 
morphic vases, 188, 640 ; tools, 442, 

458 ; toy chariots, 568 ; wheels, .568 ; 
trade wth, 5, 189, 321, 329, 345, 40l', 
435, 585, 639-641, 647 ; as intermediary, 
643 : true arch in, 649, 650 ; turtle. 287 ; 
twist motif, 354 ; use of screens in houses, 
167 ; weapons (model), 459, 662 ; weights’ 
400, 401, 403, 604, 606, 672 : wheels of 
chariots, 640. 


Sumer Committee of British Association, 480. 

Sun. in Indian mythology, 059. 

Sun symbols, as beads, 512 ; on foreign pottery, 
216, 339 ; on Indus pottery, 216, 223 ; 
on seals, 339, 656, 658, 059. 

Sun-disk, 339. 

Sxm-god, 339 ; of Egypt, 059. 

Sunthals, 297. 

Surgical instruments, 403. 

Survey squares, xiii. 

Sus cristatus, 290. 

Susa, comparisons with objects from, axes, 450, 
457, 458 ; animals (model), 294 ; beads, 

490, 510 : bone objects, 289 ; bracelets, 

535 ; figurines, 204 ; fish-hooks, 472 ; hair- 
pins, 053 ; kilns. 177 ; mace-heads, 398, 
399 ; masks, 267 ; mirrors, 478 ; pottery, 
182, 189. 217, 225. 227, 268, 287, 532, 
051. 653, 058, 000, 604 : querns, 393 ; seals, 
222, 290, 332. 340. 34,5, 430, 656, 657 : stone 
vessels, 7, 43. 321. 328 ; tablets, 661 ; 
weapons (model), 662 ; weights, 004, 072, 
674-670. 

Svastika, 656, 060 ; on amulets, 351, 355, 301, 
362. .523, 524 : on beads. 523, 524 ; brand 
on cattle, 367 : confusion with Maltese 
cross, 660 : on pottery of Samarra. 000. 

Swiss Lake dwellings, fish-hooks of, 472. 

fSwords. 411, 442, 459. 400, 467 : comparisons 
with foreign examples. 467 : invention of, 
467. 

Syracuse, razor from, 468. 

Syria, 260 ; comparisons with objects from, 
beads. 505, 518, 521 ; etched carnelian 

beads, 505 ; invaders from, 068 : humped 
oxen in, 287. 288 ; motifs of, 221 ; pottery, 
189, 221. 667, 668 ; swords, 467 : trade 
route through, 650. 

Syria and Egypt, transport between, 047. 

S3To-Cappadocian seals, 356. 

Syro-Hittite art, 334 ; .seals, ,500. 

Syro-Mesopotamian buttons, 639. 

System of levelling, xii, xiii. 

Szony. beads from, 510. 


Tables, 182, 351, 360. 

Tablets, bronze, 21, 369 ; copper, 1, 291, 297, 
301, 344, 363-369, 643 : faience, 585 ; from 
Jemdet Nasr, 289, 293, 405 ; stone, 585 ; 
Sumerian, 289, 293, 328, 353, 405. 

Tabular dice, 559-562, 583. 

Tabulations, of beads, 546-556 ; of gamesmen, 
576-578 : of metal objects, 482-494 ; of 
objects in DK. Area, 126-141, 158-161 ; 
of pottery, 229-256 : of seals, 369-391 ; of 
skeletal remains, 633-638 ; of weights, 
607-612. 
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Talismans, 354, 523. 

Tallow, 414. 

Talons, of animal, 305 ; of eagle. 004. 

Tamarisk, xii. 

Tangs, fitted to figiirines, 274 ; rivet-holes in, 
400, 402-407, 409, 470 ; of hook. 472 ; of 
metal implements. 442, 459-407, 470. 472- 
474, 479 ; on model animals, 285, 300, 
301 ; strengthening of. 402, 474, 

Tank, 3. 

Tasmanian skulls. eomparLsons with, 028, 029. 

Tassels, on Sumerian harness. 570. 

Tatta, 047. 

Tattoo marks. 257, 538. 

Tauru.-- Mountains, 217. 332 ; ibex of, 217. 

Taverns, 01. 

Taxila. etched carnelian heads frmn, 002 , ivory 
rods from, 503. 

Tehechme Ali, potsherds from, 411. 

Tchila-Khane, heads from, 510. 

Teeth, of animals. 292. 294 ; ot buftalo, 292 ; 
human. 015. 010. 018. 020-024, 027, 030. 049, 
measurements of. 038. wear of, 018, 020. 
021. 024. 030. 049 ; of model animals. 294, 
313. 

Tell Abn Hawam. gamesman from, 573. 

Tell Asmar. comparisons with objects from ; 
bathrooms. 10(i . beads, 520 ; bone inlay, 
588. 005 ; bnilding.s. 7 ; as dating evidence, 
414 : drain-pipes, 420, 051 . drainage sys- 
tem. 170 ; forge, 172 , gratings, 181 ; gut- 
ters, 425 : horse. 289 ; houses. 107 ; Indian 
seal from. 7. 329. 345 ; kilns, 102 ; knobbed 
ware. 208, 051 : net-weights. 041 ; objects 
from, 283 ; ovens. 48 ; pottery, 214, 051 ; 
privies. 100, 051 ; roofs. 109 : shells, 581 ; 
stela. 641. 042 ; use of screens in houses, 
107. 

Tell el-Ajjul, kihis at. 177 : sword from, 467. 

Tell el-Amarna. die from. 559 : ostraka from, 
304. 

Telloh. masonry of. 649 ; model cage from. 427 : 
sword from. 407. 

Tell Zeidan. pottcrv from, 229. 

Temples, 17. 20. '92, 110. 119. 287, 351 ; of 
Giinil-Sin, 051 . Indian. 221 ; of Mesopo- 
tamia. 107 , re])o.sitory of. at Kno.ssos. 532, 
581 ; revenues of, at Ur, 17. 

Tenons, in stone work. 598. 

Tent-peg, 434. 

Tepe Douecya, potsherds from. 521. 

Tepe Hissar, axe-adzes from, 458, 040 ; phuiues 
from, 666, 667. 

Tepe Musyan, pottery from, 189, 217, 224. 

Terminals, 511, 520-522, 641 : copper or bronze, 
520 ; faience, 520, 521 : gold. 520 ; .shell, 
521, 522 ; stone, 515, 520-522 ; types of. 
520-522 ; of vitreous paste, 520. 521. 

Terra di Lavoro, razor from, 469. 

Terre verte, 215, 227-229. 

Tetrahedral gamesmen, 572, 573. 


Textiles, xii. 2()4. 407. 402, 591-594 ; impres- 
sion.s of. on objects of faience, 319, .545, 583 ; 
on metal objects, 441. 442. 449-4.50, 

4.53. 4().5. 408. 409, 471. 474, .591-594; 
motif deriv'ed from, 224. 

Tharro. flint workim: at, (>47. 

Theban necropolis, tombs of. 414. 538, .570, 000. 

Theriomorphic vas^s. 188. 04(0 

The.ssaly, pottery of. (>.51 . 

Thoth. 294. 

Thread, bobbin lor, 420 ; hooks to hold. 432. 

Thresholds, modern devices on. tiOO. 000. 

Tibet, jaile from. 498. 

Tick fever, 287. 

Tie-holes in metal imy)lements. 4.5it-401. 

Tiger, 057 . 0.58 • on amulets. 351. 352. 35.5, 357, 
3.59, .301 . on co]>])ei’ tablet. 300 ; as i inblom 
of deity. 0.58 • goddess. 33tl : horned, 
334, 339. 0.57 ; model ol. 294. 313 ; on 
seals. 3.30. 333, 334. 330-339. 0.57. 058. 071 ; 
skin of. 339 ; strijies of. fi58. 

Tigris, floodm'.i ot, 5 : mouth of. 047 . jilahis 
of. tUI. 

Tiles. 180. 

Timber, beams <.if houses. 51. ().5, 08. 75. 92, 
113. 110, 121, 125. lOti. 470, .590. 6.50; 
cutting of, 470 ; use of. in construction, 92. 

Tin, <is alloy, 441. 040: analyses cif 479-182; 
as impurity in ores. 452. 477 ; percentage 
in bronze. 441, 442, 447, 452. 457. 400. 471. 

Toggle. 438. 

Toilet, articles tor boxes. 317-319, 432, 584 ; 
cases, 1!)4 ; hones. 400 : jars, of ivory, 
324. .579, of metal, 211. 317, 4.5(.). of pot- 
terv. 17t), 194, 195. 197. 209, of stone, 
317. .318, 322. 323, .500 ; kohl-sticks, 475, 
470 ; mirrors. 477. 478 : spatuhe, 479 ; 
stands. 395. 

Tongue, of human tigiu'e on seals, 337 : of Indian 
deities, 337. 

Tools, -set Implements. 

Tooth-brushes, twigs used as, 341 . 

Tortoise, model ot. 295. 312 ; as .symbol of 
longevity. .53!t. 

Totemism. 298. 

Touchstones, 404. .527. 

Town-planning. 29, 142. 171. 

Towers. 122-r24. 147, 148. 048, 

Toymakers, .5.57. 

Toys, 43. 45, 283. 437, .5.57-57() ; acrobatic 
294, 300, 304-300, 313-315, .557 ; balls and 
marbles. 10, 44. 412. 443, 448, .518, .5.57, 
.505 .507 ; boat h 437 : carts and other 
vehicles, 4,5, .557, 508. 509, ()4() ; casting- 
sticks. 5t)2, .583, 001 ; cones. 409 ; dice, 
421. 5.58-502. .570, 583, 661 ; figurines 

as, 26.5. 270, 274, 280. 557 ; game- 

boards. 41, 315, 532, .503 . 572, 574-570, 
.584 ; gamesmen, 10, 11. 23, 269, 280, 282, 
29!t, ' 315, 410, 4!)9. .570-574 ; model 

animals as, 45, 283, 288. 293, 294, 300. 310, 

92 A 
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557 ; model axes, -458, 459 : rattles, 44, 
302. 307, 557-559 ; whistles, 299, 557, 558, 
045 ; with moveable heads, 45, 314 ; on 
wheels, 313-315. 

Toys and Games, 557-578. 

Trade routes, 5, 288, 643, 646, 647, 656. 

Trading connections with other countries, 5, 
189, 321, 329, 345, 401, 435, 585, 639- 
641, 644-647, 656, 674. 

Traffic, rubbing of walls by, 88, 101. 

Tran.sport, 5, 6 ; hv river, 183, 340 ; by sea, 
5, 643, 647. 

Traps, 427. 428 ;. for souls, 667. 

Travellers, 92. 

Trays, 182, 330, 660, 670. 

Trees, 305, 523 ; acacia. 341 ; on amulets, 338, 
341, 351, 352, 355, 358, 359, 361, 660 ; 
arjuna, 355 ; banana, 217 ; banyan, 351 : 
dalbergia sisu, 464 ; deities of, on seals and 
amulets, 341, 355, 360 ; goats, association 
with, 338 ; goddess of, 337 ; marriage of, 
355 ; nlm, 220, 341 ; offerings to, 351, 354, 
362 ; palm, 220, 328 ; pipal, 220, 337, 
338, 341, 351, 352 ; planting of, 351, 355 ; 
represented on pottery, 216, 217-221, 226, 
644 ; on seals, 328, 330, 337, 338, 341, 
344, 658 ; sacred, 220, 221, 337, 338, 341, 
351, 362 ; -spirits, 335, 338, 351, 355 ; 
tamarisk, xii ; worshippers of, 352, 362. 

Trefoil, Cretan seal in shape of, 666 ; motif, 
derivation of. 666 : patterns, 41, 227, 228, 

411. 412, 506, 508. .531, 656, 666 ; Trinity, 
as.sociation with, 411. 

Trenches, xi, 1-3, 5, 31, 44, 120. 

Tribal assemblies, 642. 

Tribes, of A.ssam, 667 ; of Baluchistan, 647, 648, 
654 : of Burma. 265, 277. 436 ; of Mexico. 
661. 

Trident, 336. 

Triton (Cymatium) lotormm, Linn., 580. 

Troughs, of brick, 85 ; for flour, 660 ; before 
model bird, 296 ; in model cage, 426 ; repre- 
sented on amulets. 359, 366, 367, on seals, 
290, 327, 329, 330, 332, 338. 

Troy, axe-adzes from, 457 ; blade-axes from. 
456 ; spindle-whorls from, 655. 660. 

True arch, 165, 649, 650. 

Trunk, of elephant, 333, 670, 671. 

Tsani Maghula, seal from, 656. 

Tubes, of bone, 435 ; of cane, 436 ; of copper or 
bronze, 436, 440. .504. .509 ; of potterv 
.435. 

Tubular drills, 320. 323. 397, 399. 402, 411 

412, 590, 597, 661. 

Turban, worn by figmines, 261, 281. 

Turkestan, as source of jade, 498 ; twist patterns 
of, 524 ; see also Anau. 

Turquoise, bead of, 500. 

Turtle, on amulets, 360 ; bones of, 287 ; as food, 
287 ; models of, 287, 304, 311. 


Tusks, of boar. 290 ; of elephant, 117, 329, 
333. 579, 618, 619. 621 ; of rhinoceros, 
291. 

Tutankhamen, gameboard of, 576 ; tomb of. 
(560. 

Tuihi plant, 175. 

Twme, 591, 594. 

Twi.st pattern.s. 364. 523, .524, 643, 659, 660, 
666 . 


Uganda, boardgame in, .574. 

Unguents, 264, 459 ; dishes for, 459. 

Unicom, so-called, 295, 331, 333 ; see also Urus- 
bull. 

Unit of measure, 348, 404, 405 ; comparison with 
other countries, 405. 

United Provinces, monkey norship in, 293. 

University College, London, objects ui Edwards 
Collection, 516, 517, 521, 660. 

Universitj- of Sheffield, 480. 

Upper storeys, of buildings, 10, 11, 13, 48, 49, 
53. 54, 59, 69. 71, 73-75. 81, 83, 85, 89, 97, 
105, 110, 112, 118, 142, 143, 155, 157. 

Ur, comparisons with objects from, animals 
(model), 289. 294, 295, 328 ; axes, 456, model 
of, 459 : beads. 431, 499, 500, 505, 512, 517, 
518, 640, 642, 663 ; buttons, 543 ; chisels, 
456 ; cones. 409 ; die, 5.59 ; drain- 
pipes, 426 ; etched carnelian beads, 662, 
666 ; flgurincs, 263. 294 : gameboartls, 

574-576 ; gold, beads, 663, pin, 294, 
rings, 531 ; inlay work. 587 ; lamps, 
423 ; masonry, 163, 649 ; metal masks, 

267 ; metal shells, 581 ; pottery, 184, 
218. 652, 667, 668 : predynast ic cemetery 
in, 327 ; (pierns, 393 ; “ reserved slip ’ 
ware, 184, 652, 668 ; roofs, 650 ; royal 

tombs. 518, 520, 640, 663 ; sculptures. 570 ; 
seals, 328, 334, 342, 343, 345, 365 ; shaft 
graves, 327, 531 ; skulls, comparisons with, 
625-629 ; spear-head, 336 : .stack of bricks 
in, 53 ; staff-head, 289 : staircases at, 168 ; 
temple-court at, 17 ; theriomorphic vase, 
188 ; true arch in. 649 : weapons (model), 
459, 662. 

Ural Mountains, source of fuchsite, 321. 

Ur-Engur, masonry of, 649. 

Uruk culture, 668 ; pottery of, 667, 668. 

Urus-bull, on amulets, 351-353, 357-359, 361, 362 ; 
on copper tablet, 366, 369 ; cult object asso- 
ciated with, 330, 331, 670 ; head of, on seal, 
658 ; horns of, 326, 330, 334, 669 ; on 
pectoral, 546 ; on seals, 326, 330, 333, 334, 
336, 339, 358, 426, 658, 669, 670 ; as solar 
deity, 339. 

, Utensils, see Vessels. 
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Yahanas, 293, 297, 301, 336, 339. 

Valuables, jars for. 64, 67, 104, 409. 

Vardaroftsa, spindle-whorls from, 418. 

Vaulting, of roofs, 165 ; see Roofs and roofing. 

Veddah skulls, comxmrisons ^Wth. 628, 631. 

Vedic India, dice of, 559. 

Vehicles. 25 ; animals used as, 293, 297, 301, 
336. 339 ; models of. 45, 420, 557. 568-570. 
646, wheels for, 45, 420, 568, 569. 

Ventilators, 181. 

Verandah, 166. 

Verulamium, loom weights ot, 429. 

Vessels, copper or bronze, 145. 194. 204. 211, 
292, 300. 317. 322, 354-355, 403, 441-451, 462, 
467. 477, 526, 566, 599, 643 : resemblances' 
of shapes to pottery. 445-448 : faience. 209, 
228, 317-319 : ivory, 204, 317, 324, 

579; lead, xii, 441, 4.50: .silver, 354. 441, 
448. .591 ; stone, 7, 194, 203, 210, 223, 
317. 318, 320-324, 328, 447, 450. 639, 640, 
646. 665, made in more than one piece, 
321, 323 ; vitreous paste. 191. 209. 318. 
320. 

Vest, worn bv statue. 257. 

Vestibules. 10, 46. 48, 50. 52, 64, 66, 70, 71. 73, 
75. 83. 88. 92-94. 100. 106. 108. 151, 153. 
157. 

Vestment, worn by figirrme. 279. 

Vinca, figurines from, 259. 262 ; mace-heads 
from, 398. 

Vishnu, boar sacred to, 290 : Purana of. 355 ; 
w'orshippers of, 186. 

Vitreous paste, beads of. 348, 496, 497, .509. 
511-515. 520, 521 : bracelet of, 535 ; buttons 
of. 542, 543 ; incised, 535 ; inlay, .585, 589, 
590 ; miscellaneous objects of, 583 ; model 
animals of, 284, 291, 293, 299, .301. 303, 
ornaments of, 544, 545 ; pin-heads, 

539 ; preparation of. 583 : properties 
of. 348 ; seals of. 342. 348 ; terminals of. 
520. 521 : where first made. 496. 497 ; 
vessels of. 191. 209, 318, 320. 

Votaries, on seals, 337. 

Votive figmes, 2.58, 269, 270, 272. 278. 283, 288, 
557. 

Votive offerings. 352 ; faience jars. 319. 320 ; 
placpies. 585 ; pottery, 191, 209, 320. 

VS. Area. 61, 220. 291. 

Vultures, 615. 


Wafer beads, 513, 514. 

Walls, XV. xvi ; aligniuent of. 22. 27. 28. 31-34. 
35. 45, 51. 68, 76, 81, 84, 90, 106, 107, 110, 
113, 119, 142. 144. 155, 156, 157 ; batter 
of. 10, 27, 29. 35, 36, 45, 65, 74, 75, 108, 
147, 149, 152, 153, 1.57. 163-165, 171 : bond- 
ing of, 23, 64, 67, 79, 88, 99, 105. 106, 109, 
111, 145, 149, 153, 163 ; burnt and unbumt 
bricks used together. 111. 6.50 ; curtain, 
52 ; curved, 34 ; fenestrated, 10-12 ; fine 


brickwork, 28. 59, 67, 89. 170 ; Kushiin, 
xvi. 9. 15-17, 22-23 : ledges in, 45, 46, 49, 
67, 100, 115. 152, 163 ; massive, 45, 
60, f>7, 69. 70. 75. 96, 148, 153 ; party-. 65, 
74, 76, 114. 148. 150 ; plastering of, 49, 59, 
102. 109, 110, 115. 121, 162 : raising of. 
8. 20, 29. 34-36, 46-48, 52. 53, 63, ()6-68, 76, 
82, 84. 87. 88. 90, 93, 94, 100, 108. 122. 
125 ; rejiairs to, 26, 36, 56, 68. 76, 78, 82, 
^13. 119. 145, 149, 151, 164; rubbing of, 
bv traffic, 88, 101 : subsidence of, 2. 5. 14. 
16, 20, 23, 34, 44. 101, 108. 114, 121, 12.5, 
151. 1.57. 164 ; under-pinning of, 36, 78, 
80 ; unusual brickwork. 78, 86. 89. 97. 
98, 102, 103. 111. 146. 1.50, 1.53, 163. 164, 
649, 6.50. 

Wagon, 2,87. 

War, weapons c)f, 442. 

War-chariot^', of Kish, 569, 570. 

Wards (city), 172. 

Warka. amulet from. 525 : cones from. 400 ; 
‘‘ reserved slip ” ware of. 652. 

Washing places. 12, 61, 100, 166. 

Watchman's cgiartcrs, 76. 172. 

Watchmen. 96. 111. 

Watch-towers. 122-124, 147, 148, 648. 

Water, jars for. 13. 19. 21. 61. (iO. 78, 79. 85. 96. 
100. 113. 114. 182, 190. 193. 201. 206, 
209. 211, 212. 314: Kusluin bowls for. 
1(). 187 ; as offerings in trees. 352 ; 

percolation of. 18. 182, 201, 202; scouring 
by. 3. 

Water-buffalo, see Buffalo. 

Water-carriers. 13. 18. 

Water-chutes, 15. 26, 27. 29, 30. 71, 76. 83, 
89-90. 93, 104. 109, 110, 112. 119. 125, 144, 
147. 152. 153, 166. 169, 170. 

Water-fowl. 218, 297, 299. 302, 312, 327. 

Water-god. 287. 

Water-kid clay, 2. 3. 5. 44. 

Water-level, in soil, xiv. 1-4. 6. 42-44. 287. 

Water-lifters. 428, 

Water-skins, 13. 

Water-wheei. 193. 

Wax. 415. 

Weapons. 172. 336. 441. 444 : metal. 411. 442, 
452-467, 469, 594, 595 ; sharpening of, 406, 
442 ; stone. 10. 396-400 ; tie-hole.s in, 

459-461. 

Weaving and woven materials. 431, 591-594 ; 
•Slav. 431 : spindle-whorls, 416-419 ; tool for, 
437 : see also Fabrics. 

Weights, xi. 369, 400-405, 443. 477, 501, 
522, 528. 601-612 ; aberrant, 604, 660 ; 
accuracN' of. 674 : Babylonian system 
comparisons with, 604 ; barrel-shaped, 400, 
403, 404, 513, 602, 605 ; binary system of, 
405 ; conical, 402, 602. 605 ; cubical, 

401 . 604. 606 ; cylindrical, 402, 604 ; 

decimal .system of, 405 ; differences betw^een 
earlier and later weights, 606 ; dimensions 
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of, 607-612 ; distribution of values of Indus 
unit, 673, 674 ; Egyptian and Susian 

weights, relation to, 672 ; errors due to 
breakage, 601, 603 ; exceptional series of, 
676 ; fraudulent, 604, 672 ; frequency of 
unit, 673 : groups of, 601, 602, 607-612 ; 
hemispherical, 604 ; imported, 674 ; in- 
accurate copies of, 674 ; Law of Errors, 
apphed to analyses of, 672-674 ; levels found 
at, 404, 605-612 ; lifting of, by handles, . 
402 ; marking of, 401, 403, 675 ; materials ■ 
used in making, 401, 402. 602, 604-612, 
660 ; numerical signs on, 454 ; pebbles 
used as, 400, 404, 527 ; ratios of, 601- 
606, 672, 675-678 ; ratios of mean devia- 
tion to weight, 603 : spherical with flattened 
top and base, 402, 604 : standards of, 674 ; 
system of, 405 ; tj’pes of, 401-403, 607-612 ; , 
uncertain specimens, 404, 501, 513 ; 

unfinished, 408, 602 ; unit values of. 601- ■ 
606, 672, 673, 675-678 ; variability of chert 
and other weights compared, 605. 

Weights and scales, 435 : how used, 477 ; pans i 
for, 435, 449, 476, 477. 

Wells, xii, XV, 11, 13, 18, 20. 50, 55-58. 71-74, 77, 
78, 80. 83-87, 90-93. 94, 96, 97,' 100, 107, 
109-111, 113-115, 120. 121, 123, 143-145, 
150, 154-156, 164-167 : copinus of, 18. 50, 
55, 57, 58, 71, 74, 85, 87. 91, 92, 93, 107, 113- 
115, 144, 154, 156, 165, especially high, 55, 

154, 165. rope grooves in, 18 ; coverings 
of. 154 ; disuse of. 72. 96, 165 ; of early , 
date, 165 ; guardians of. 114 ; linings of. 
50, 55, 74, 77, 79, 83, 84, 94. 96. 97, 
100, 109, 113. 143, 145, 150, 154, 165 ; 
oval in shape, 18. 166 ; public, 18, 73, 79, I 
93, 114, 115, 145, 166. 

Well-rooms. 15, 18, 31, 33. 47. 50, 52, 54, 55-58, 
71, 72, 77-81, 87. 89-91, 93-97, 100, 107, 
108. 112-114, 119, 120. 122, 124, 149, 154. 

155. 165, 170, 444. 613, 624. 

West street, 25, 33-35, 38. 144. 145, 148-150, : 
166, 169, 318, 406, 423. 438, 524, 569 : ob- 
jects found in, 38. 

Wheat, 650. 

Wheels, 315, 420 ; potter’s, 176. 179-181, ‘ 

191, 201, 212, 216, 317 : spoked, of Sumer ' 


640 ; for shaping stone jars, 317, 318 ; of 
toy vehicles, 45, 420. 568, 569 ; water- 
wheel, 193. 

Whetstones, 406, 407. 

Whistles, 557, 558 : bu-d-shaped, 299, 558, 645 ; 
new type, 558. 

White ant, destruction by, 110. 

Whorls, see. spindle-whorls. 

Wicker-work, 217, 224. 

Wicks, 210, 415. 

Windows, 142, 181-182, gratings for. 181. 

Wind-scoops, 50. 

Winged figure, on amulet, 363. 

W^omen’s quarters, 181. 

Wood, 167 ; beams of. 51, 65, 69. 75, 76, 92, 
113, 116, 121, 125. 169, 476. 590, 650 ; boxes 
of, 317 ; cores of. 319 ; drills of, 323, 661 ; 
as fuel, 49, 105, 111, 162, 177 ; for game- 
boards, 574 ; grills. 181 ; for moulds ?, 
528 ; for toys, 557, 565 ; use of, for combs, 
542 : as WTiting material, 189, 345. 

Woodwork, tools for, 442, 453. 

Wool, 416. 

Workshops, 50, 451 ; for shell working, 584. 

Worshippers. 119, 320, 655 ; on seals and amu- 
lets, 334, 335, 337, 362. 

W’resthng, with animals, 337, 641, 657, 660. 

Wanting materials, 188, 215, 345, 420, 430, -i31 ; 
boards for. 188, 430. 431 ; tools for, 420. 


Yama (god), 293, 336. 

Yams, 416 ; expert examination of, 592-594. 
Yellow ochre, 227, 228, 274. 

Yogi attitude, 335. 

Yoke, for oxen, 287, 569, 670. 

Yucatan, conjuring stones used in, 565. 


Zafer Papoura, arrow-heads from, 461. 

Zanzibar, 647. 

Zebu, 288 ; on seals, 329, 670, 671. 

Zoological Survey of India, xii. 116, 173, 299,. 

423, 579, 613, 632. 

Zoreha, figurines from. 266. 

Zu (rice-drink), 436. 
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